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Much as the Irish have been galled of 
late jears by the lively fibs ofriiackerayt 
the dull libels of Harrow and Willis, 
and the morbid 8clf*slanders of Croker, 
our annoyance at these petty insoleu- 
cics is nothing comparable to the irri- 
tation caused, especially among the 
native and Roman Catholic Irish, on 
the first publication of the ** Topo- 
graphy” and ** Conquest’' of Ireland, 
of Giraldus Caiiibren.sis. The “ Con- 
quest” had h<>6ti printed iti an Enirlish 
dress by Hooker and Hdlinshed, in 
1,58(> ; ijut the **To|if>graphy,” we be- 
lieve, rested in MS., until Camden, 
whose zeal no great historic reconl of 
either country has escaped, committed 
it to the pr<'>« iit Franktort, whence it 
issued A.n. ItJOlt. . The casting ot‘ the 
apple of diseonl among the Olympian 
asaenddy tlid not provoke more vebe- 
irieht nninio>ities. Giraitlus's ceiisure.s 
of the native Irish — hi.s CAposure of 
their low slate uf civilisation, and 
urgent advice that they should he ex- 
tirpated, tallied very well with the 
views and intentions of the dominant 
party, whose aim and (ihjecl it then 
Wits to root out both IrisliiMU and Po- 
pery. 'I'he disclosures cuntaiurd in 
tim Vatloinai History regarding the 
Papal bulls, under the sanction of 
whieh the conquest had been efiecti'd, 
told as eflTcetively in aid uf the thiKdu- 
gical part of the design, as the seur- 
rilitiea of the •• Topography ” against 
the native Irish, did in favnur of the 
ethnologic.il pari uf it. To a pedjdu 
who had sufTereil ro much in defence 
of the iiifallihility aad temporal autho- 
rity of the Pope, there could hardly 
he imagined anything more aggravat* 
ing than this publication of the very 
rescripts in which these infallilde pon- 
tiffs had stigmatised the Irish as bes- 
tial inMeis, and on the strength of that 
calumnious misrepresentation had 
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grounded the exercise of their usurped 
authority by giving them over to the 
subjugation of their conquerors. In 
all the annals of sacerdotal usurpatioo, 
there can be found nothing so flagitious. 

Here w^as an island — an ancient 
kingdom, Jfrom time immemorial se- 
parate and independent — at peace 
with England, and just then obedient 
to the spiritual mandaten of Rome. 
There is no pretext of a quarrel. 
Devorgilda's elopement with Dermot 
hatl not yet driven a single IrUh 
refugee to the court of tlu* intruder. 
We are now speaking of the first 
application uf King Ilenry to the 
Papal court for permission to over- 
run the nfighbouring island. This 
wa.s in A.n. 1154, in the pontificate of 
his countryman and former subject, 
Nicholas Hrcakspearc, under the title 
of Adrian the I'ourtii. Henry’s mo- 
tive ffir making the application, as we 
learn from the Norman clironicle un- 
der that date, was to bestow^ the new 
conquest on Prince William, the 
ymingcst of his brothers, fi>r whom no 
ad( quate provision had been made by 
his father’s will. Tlie inducement 
OAlensihly offered to the Holy Sec was 
the reclamation of the wild Irish to 
faith and morals. History does iu>t re- 
cord any further con.sideratioa In ^ooa 
the rent reserveil of PeUT-ponce ; but 
we suppose if John of Salisbury, who 
negoeiated the purchase, was alive, he 
could tell of other very suflicieni reasons 
moving the Roman court to the grant 
of thcHO siicerdotal letters of marque. 
This document, which cannot be too 
often before the eyes of Irishmen, is 
couched in the words following ; — 

Adrian, the bishop, a servant of the 
servants of God, to his dearest son in 
I'hrist Jesus, the ilUistrions King of 
England, sends greeting and apostolical 

u 
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benediction. The desire your magnifi- 
eence cscpresses to extend ^'our giorv 
upon earth, and to lay up ior yourself 
in heaven a great reward of eternal 
happiness, is verv laudable and profita- 
ble for you, while, as a good Catholic 
rince, you endeavour to enlarge the 
ounds of the church, to declare the 
true Christian faith to ignorant and 
barbarous nations, and to extirpate all 
evil from the field of the Lord ; which 
the better to perform, you ask the ad- 
vice and encouragement of the aposto- 
lical see. In the accomplishment of this 
v'ork, we trust you will have, by the 
assistance of God, a success propor- 
tioned to the depth of counsel aiul dis- 
cretion with which you shall proceed ; 
forasmuch as everything which takes its 
rise from the ardour of faith and love 
of religion, is most lik«*ly to come to a 
good and happy end. There is, indt*ed, 
no doubt that (as you yourself acknun- 
ledge) Ireland, and all other islands 
which Christ the Sun of Kigliti»ousness 
has illuminated, and which have re<*eiv- 
ed the doctrines of the ('liristian faith, 
belong of right to the jurivsdictioii of St. 
Peter and the most holy Roman (Miurch ; 
wherefore w*e more gladly sow in them 
the seed of faith, which Ia good and 
agreeable to God, as we know that it 
will be more strictly nM(uired of <*ui' 
conscience not to iiegh>ct it. Since, 
then, you have signified tf us, ni<»st 
dear .son in Christ, that yon desire to 
enter into the island of Ireland, in order 
to subdue the people t»i the (dknluMit»e 
of laws, and extirpate the vices w bieh 
have there taken root, and that ,>iiu are 
also W'iiling to pay an annual p«'ii'>ion to 
St. Peter of one penny from every house 
therein, and to preserve the righu of 
the church in that hind irivioiati* and 
entire, we. seconding pifius «uid 

commendable intention with the favour 
it deserves, and granting a tn^ni^naiit 
a.ssGnt to your petition, are w’ell pleased 
that, for the Cfnlargeinent of the lifinds 
of the church — ^'or the restraint fif v ice — 
the correction of evil inaniierH — ilie eiiU 
turo of all virtiu^s, and the ailvaiiceiiieiit 
of the Christian religion, you should 
enter into that iNhiiid, *tiid elToct wh.a 
will cofidu«*e to the su! vat ion thereof, 
and to the hoiion** of Go.l ft is like, 
wise our dedre ih.it the people of that 
country should receive you with honour, 
and venerate you a.s their master: pro- 
vided at ways that the eecli^iastical rights 
therein remain inviolate and entire, and 
reserving to St. Peter and the most 
holy Roman Church the annual peiistcm 
of a penny from every house, if, ihiTe. 
fore, you think fit to put your design in 
execution, endeavour studiously to in* 
atroet that nation in good morah, and 


do your utmost, as well personally m 
by others whom you know fVom their 
faith, doctrine, and course of life to.bo, 
fit for such a work, that the church may 
there be adorned, the Christian religion 
planted and made to grow, and whatso- 
ever appertains to the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls so ordered, 
as may entitle you to an eternal reward 
from God, ami a glorious name upon 
earth.” 

Immediately on receipt of this autho- 
risation, Henry convened a parliament 
at Winchester to consider the project ; 
but the Empress-mother protesting 
against it» the bull was laid op in the 
treasury of the cathedral there, to be 
used as occasion might afterwards re- 
(|uire. Thirteen years after, when the 
flight of MacMorrough had given the 
opportunity so long desired, renewal 
application was made to Rome. A 
confirmation of the bull of Adrian was 
presently obtained from his successor, 
Alexander the Third ; and the conquest 
of Ireland w as completed under colour 
of a Piipul girt,grouinieii on the allega- 
tion that the Iri.sh were irreligious bar- 
barians, ** of filthy life and ahoininahlo 
convirsation." This document also we 
subjoin : — 

** Alexander, the hi.shop, the servant 
of the servaiitH of G»m 1, to his dearly 
bi'loied sun, the nohle King of Kiiglaiid, 
sriidH grrpting, grace, and the apo.Htolic 
hemMiieliori : Forainiueli as things given 
and granted upon gtioit reasons by our 
preileeessors are to Im* well alloweil of, 
ratifusi, ami confirmed; we, well con.si- 
dering and pondering the grant and 
privih'ge for and concerning the domi- 
iiimi of the land of Irehiiitl, to us ap- 
pertaining, and lately given hy Adrian, 
our pred«*eessor ; wo, following hi.'i steps, 
do in like ni.inaer confirm, ratify, .and 
allow the same, re^Tving and savttig to 
St. Peter and the riiureh of Rome the 
yearly pension «»f one piumy out of every 
house, as well in England as in Iretamf. 
Provhlefl also tliat the harbnruus ptHqtlc 
of Ireland hy your riieaii.s he refiirnied 
ari l iiMHoered from their filthy life and 
aboiiiinahle eon vernation ; that as in 
name, so in inniincrs and conversation, 
they may be (Christians; that as that 
rudr* and disorrleml church by you be- 
ing reffirnied. the whole nation also may 
with the nrofession of the name ho in 
acts and life followors of the same.” 

At any other timo, the prsmulga- 
tion of doodraente so insolent, and 
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BO dotoid of evory oolour of rig^t and 
law» would have excited the iudigoant 
repudiationof the whole body of thepeo- 
ple* The allemtiona of the bulls were 
monstrously fiw» the pretensions im* 
pious and piratical beyond all precedent* 
But the Reformation had been attempt* 
ed with such injudicious violeDce« 
that the Irish just then would rather 
have submitted to any indignity from 
Rome» than suffer themselves to be 
bullied into conformity with th^ new 
code of opinion so dictatorially j^ressed 
on them. It was hard to admit that 
the infallible Adrian, In his Ignorance 
or credulity, had believed misstate- 
ments so gross as his bull set forth. 
It was harder still, after ail their strifes 
and sufferings for the maintenance of 
tlie Papal authority, to deny the per- 
fect right of the chair of Peter to dis- 
po<4e of the crowns of temporal mo- 
narchs as the infallible occupant might 
see fit ; hut it was hardest of all to 
allow it to be said, that Ardrian and 
Alexander had seen fit, in the exercise 
of that infallible discretion and indis- 
putable power, to sell them shame- 
fully to the effemies of their nation, 
and now of their faith, on a false sug- 
gestion, and for a sordid money pay- 
ment. There remained nothing for 
those who felt these difficulties press 
them insufferably, hut to deny the au- 
thenticity .of the documents ; and to 
this method of defence, accordiogly, 
the leadersof theanti-Giraldineiilerary 
warfare conformed their arguments. 

Of these literary defenders, Stephen 
White, a Jesuit, was the first in point 
of time, although the last in order of 
publication. His work has only in the 
present year been given to the world 
in print, though the care of the Rev. 
Matthew Kelly, a learned and industri- 
ous antiquary of Maynooth, and trans- 
lator of the larger treatise of Lynch, 
to which we sliall hereafter have oc- 
casion frequently to refer.* The manu- 
script from which the present edition 
has been printed, was recently dis- 
r covered by Mr. Samuel Rindon, of 
this city, in the Burgundian Library 
at Brussels, where a good many 


relics of Irish ecclesiastical literature 
are still preserved. We may regret, 
however* that the diligence of Mr* Bin* 
don, and the piety of Mr. Kelly* have 
not been rewarded by the promol^ 
tion of a work of greater merit | for 

White's Apology** Is at once a very, 
angry and a very feeble performanoe. 

Confining^ ourselves for the present 
to the question of the autbentlelty of 
the bulls, White's mode of dealing 
with the difficulty is singularly un- 
happy. In the Frankfort edition of 
Oiraldus, an error in the text cansea 
the passage relating to the procure- 
ment of the bull of Alexander to read 
as if it referred to the bull of Adrian* 
Hence a manifest diacrenancy of 
dates; for Adrian had died In 1159, 
and the application to Alexander was 
not made till 1 172 or 3. Of course, the 
dates being inverted, all the drcaim> 
stances become discrepant and irrecon- 
cileahle. White, grounding himself 
solely on this seeming eontradiction# 
which a little research would easily 
have explained, takes Giraldus to task 
through three elaborate chapters of 
refutations. At each discrepancy he 
tauntingly demands How dost 
thou reconcile this ?-~with what face 
canst thou allege that ? Ha I Cam- 
ber (as much as if one should now 
say, Taffy), thou art caught ! Here I 
hold thee tied to thine admission,*' and 
so on.^ Mr. Kelly very candidly ad- 
mits, in bis preface, that on this im- 
portant question, regarding the bull 
of Alexander III. to Henry IL, 
White was led astray by the Frank- 
fort edition, which suppresses that 
bull and confounds it with Ad- 
rian's. Asa specimen rather .of the 
temper of the times, and of the me- 
thods of controversy then in use, than 
for any merit of fact or arguments 
we subjoin a portion of White's twen- 
tieth chapter : — 

"CVrtain English writers, in order 
to free their Henry II. from the sus- 
picion of 4|f^u8tice and tyranny in the 
invasion and conquest of the island of 
Ireland, which they knew to belong, by 
special right, to the patrimony m Si. 


* ** Apologia pro Hibernia, sive Fabulorom et Famosorum Libelionim Silvestri 
Giraldi Cambrensis Refutatio Auotore Stephano Vite SocieUtis Jesu Hlbemo 
Clonmelliensi, nunc primum edita cura Mathael Kelly, in Coll. 8. Patricii spud 
Maynooth, Professorls, &o. Hublinil *, apud Johannem O'Daly, via volgo dmU 

Bedford Row, No. 7 ; 1BI9." 
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Peter, and to the suj^ome dominion of 
the Apostolic and Aoman boo, have 
been solicitous to search out ail ways 
'whereby it might apjiear that Henry, 
by virtue of a grant from the Roman 
Pontiff, had retained possession of his 
.conquest,. imposed tributes on the Irish, 
and comuelled them to submit tbem<> 
selves, tiieucefortb for ever, to the 
English sceptre. But those writers, 
let mo say, under favour, spend their 
time to no purpose; aud, partly by 
their own iiicon.sistcncies in what they 
write, partly by incredible assertions, 
partly by their "discrepancies amongst 
one another, as to the person of the su> 
.premc Pontiff, the time, cause, place, 
and other circumstances of the pre- 
tended apostolic grant to Henry, make 
it hufficiiiUly evident that they, being 
misled by various and inooiisUtent ru- 
mours, have asoribod to the Roman 
Pontiff what never came into his mind ; 
whereas the Pope's intnition.s were 
rather to the coiurury, namelv, highly 
adverse to the proctedmgs of flenry il. 
in invading and posses^ing hini^eif of 
Ireland, as 1 shall presently show with 
all olearnes.s. 

♦* Jf you demand, which of the Roman 
pontitfs gave Henrv a right to Ireland, 
and for what cause, and \\ hen V— (lirublus 
shall answer you, that it was Adrian 
IV. who, in the vear 117*2, after the 
cunqucNt of IrelanJl, gave to Henry the 
right of conquest over it. Uicliard Sta- 
nihurst alone, that 1 know of, approves 
this ignorant mistake of ('ainbrensiy, 
which, from fir>t to la.'.t, we have al- 
ready above wjth evitlcnt uri'urnents 
confuted; for it is well know i; that 
Adrian wa> ilead m the year UoU, and 
that Alexander 111. occupied the chair 
of Pet*r, at Rome, in 1 1 7*2, as In* haul 
done for twelve years before, ami did 
fur nine years alTcP. True it is, .Mat- 
thew of "Westminster, he called Fh>ri- 
legiis, and Matthew Paris, a monk of 
St. Albans (both of them Englishmen, 
^and both of them favourites with 
the heretics, on account <if their vi«>. 
leiice again.st the supreme pontiffs, 
and their fal>le» aud .stories against the 
Catholics and the clergy j, say, having 
received the tale I know not whence, 
that Adrian, in the year 1116, granted 
Henry that right, not after the con- 
quest, but tvith a view to the future 
conquest of Ireland; hut that fact wc 
have already refuted " 

The refutation here referred to 
consists of an argumerd, that, inas- 
much as Bernard of (jlairvaula, a co- 
temporary author of the Life of Mala- 
cby» ArchVishopof Armagh, and Legate 
of the Holy See in Ireland/' had but 
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recently given a very favourable pi^ure 
of the state and prospects of the Irish 
Chtarchi it was impossible for, Adriant 
in derogation of so respectable an 
authority, to have believed the state- 
ments set forth in his bull ; and» 
secondly, that the admi8sion» that all 
the islands on which the light of tho 
Gospel bad shonei pertained of ri^hf 
to the Roman see, was an admission 
which Henry could never be supposed 
to have made, his independent position 
with regard to Rome being consider- 
ed ; whence he concludes, that it is 
demonstrated, that the fabricator of 
the bull must have been an unjust and 
presumptuous impostor, ** who could 
presume to offer to that excellent 
pontiff, Adrian, so conspicuous an 
affront, as by thus making him at once 
ap{)ear rude and uninstructed in the 
notorious events of his own time, and 
guilty, besides, of temerity and injus- 
tice.*' 

The testimony of Benard of Ciair- 
vaulx,is, indeed, hard to reconcile with 
the allegations of heathenism and spi- 
ritual darkness relied on by Adrian 
and bi.s successor; and it is abundantly 
evident, that in order to obtain an ex- 
cuse for tho invasion, gross ealtimnies 
against the Irish were suggeste<l to 
the Roman court ; bad been listent‘d 
to with complacence, if not with avi- 
dity; and were very confldently put 
forward in all the .spoliatf^ry diplomas 
to the King of Lnglaiid, ishu(*d by 
Adrian and lii> successor. If we are 
to .seek for the cause of the Pope’s 
wi]lingne.ss to listen to stutement.N .ho 
jiijuriou.> to the Lburcli of Ireland, we 
must go back to the events of Mala- 
cliy's own life, who w'tis, in fact, one 
of tlie ecclesiastics most instrumental 
in reforiutng the iride}K>ndeiit Irish 
Church to the Roman model. Wo 
will not challenge the contradiction of 
n single divine of either church, when 
we proceed to state that the Irish church 
at, and prior to the acce&sion of Ad- 
rian, differed in many matters of dis- 
cipline so widely from the Church of 
Rome, as to have become an object of 
Cl Creme solicitude, if not of jealousy 
and apprebension, to tbo then uniled 
churches of Home and England* To 
reconcile these differences bad been ibe 
tiLik of Malachy ; and he had been able 
to exercise sufficient inffuence to pro- 
cure a noininal adhesion to the Roman 
rule. All of which is plainly enough 
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a|^«iitln die Terj'.pMMgve m> tniieh 
relied on in eridenoe of the good eitote 
to which he had brcught the Iriih 
Church just before the ipromnlgAtion 
of these pontiftoikl onlainiiies minst 
it. " Maleohj/’ they are the ofbcited 
words of Bernard) "made priesti a. d. 
1110] nest Bishop of Connor, a. o. 
1 1*24 ; then Archbishop of Arn^gii# AaD« 
1 128; began like a oonsnmiog fire to 
burn up the branches of (the national) 
vices ; beatin|[ down the underwood! ot 
evil ; extirpating barbarian» and plant- 
ing instead eccwiastical rites, and so 
persevering in his assaults^ that at last 
a partial wsv was opened to him. The 
hardness (of the people) ceased; their 
barbarism grew mitigated ; their irri- 
tated community ^adually became 
calmed ; by degrees they began to admit 
correction, tcT receive discipline; their 
barbarian laws are abrogated ; Roman 
laws are introduced ; ecclesiastical cus- 
toms are in all directions adopted ; the 
contrary are rejected ; churches are 
built ; clergy ordained in them ; the 
solemnities of the sacraments are regu- 
larly celebrated ; confessions are made ; 
the people frequent the churches ; 
the celebration of nuptials gives ho- 
nesty to (what was formerly) concubin- 
Age. In fine, everything is so much 
changed for the better, that at this day 
we may well apply to that nation what 
the Lord said of his prophet : — * They 
who before were not ray people are 
iny people now.* *' But it must be 
3wned that the zeal of Bernard for the 
reputation of Malachy, leads him to 
heighten the effect of his reforms, by 
presenting a picture of the former con- 
iition of Malachy's own diocese, as 
repulsive as any Roman vituperator 
need have desired 


** About the thirtieth year of his 
ige, Malachy, having been consecrated 
>tshop, is introduced to Connor, for this 
was the name of the town. But as soon 
IS he had commenced acting in his new 
office, then it was that this man of God 
liscovered that itwas not men, but beasts, 
ie had to deal with. Nowhere yet had 
ie met with the like in the most savage 
place ; nowhere had he found people so 
profligate in their morals, to un|rodly in 
their fahb, barbarous as to thmr laws, 
itiff-necked against discipline, filthy in 
their lives,ChrBtian8 in name--tn reality 
Paganqt. They did not pay tithes, nor 
[irst-fruits, nor keep to lawful wedlock, 
nor go to confession ; absolutely there 


oontd not be found one either to im- 
pose a penance, or submit to tt* There 
were very few ministers of ioe altar ; 
hvkif to oe sure, what nehd of more, 
when even those few were almost en- 
tirely idle, without anything io do among 
the laity. They bad no opportunity of 
gaining t^ fruit of their services amone 
such a pirofiigaie people. No voice m 
preacher or danier was heard in the 
churches* What then was the soldier 
of the I«ord to do ? He must either 
retreat in disgrace, or else engage in a 
perilous comm*’ 

The render will not fail to take uo- 
^ce of the promUieot pUm that noa- 
payment of tithes occupies in aH these 
lists of Irish criminalities. The oooii^ 
plaint was as old as the coqinienee- 
ment of intimate relations between the 
Irish and Roman Churches. It bad 
been the first care of the first I^apal 
legate in Ireland to enact aa ordi- 
nance for their payment ; and the re- 
peated re-enactment of ordinances to 
the same effect shows pretty plainly that 
the Imposition was not a popular one. 
We shall, however^ be better able to 
collect what was the inducement to the 
Irish clergy, not only to submit them- 
selves so promptly as they did to the 
authority of the invaders, but to lend 
themselves to those calumnies against 
their own fiock and nation, on which 
that violent act of usurpation prolbssed 
to found and justi/y itself, from the 
decrees of the first synod, which they 
held immediately after the arrival, ana 
by the authority of their new sove- 
reign, at Cashel 

t. — That all the faithful throughout 
Imlaud,de8i8ting from conneettoas with 
their near relations either by kindred or 
affinity, shall ooatraet and observe law- 
ful marriages. 

** ll.x-Secondly — That infants shall 
be catechised at the church doors, and 
baptised in the holy font, in the bap- 
tismal churches. 

“ IIL— Thirdly— TAct off the JhiHfitl 
cf Christ shail pay tUkesof their eattie, 
cornt and other prodacer to the church qf* 
their oum parish. 

** IV — In the fourth p1ace.-.That aU 
church landst and proper^ cowseeted with 
ihemt shaU be entirely free from the exac* 
Itons qf all laypersons ; and in particular, 
that no petty kings, nor earls, nor other 
powerful persons in Ireland, nor their 
sons and families, shall exact victuals 
and hospitality in the church demesnes, 
as has b^n customary $ nor shall they 
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nresume henceforth to extort them by 
force ; ami that those detestable cnnlri- 
hut ions trhich are levied four thnes in the 
year on the farms of the chttrches hy the 
neighbouring earls, shall for ihefalute be 
levied no more, 

“ V. — In tlie fifth place— That in ca-so 
of homicide cotiimitteil by laymen, when* 
ever they compound with their enemies 
for the offence, clergi/tnen irho are their 
relatives shall pay no part of the fine] but 
shall, as they were not conceriU‘d in the 
murder, be exempted alst> Iroui having 
to pay any portiem of the money. 

** VI.— Sixthly — Tliat all the faithful 
lyin^ in sickness, shall make their will 
with becoming suleiniiity, in the presence 
of their confessor and neighbours: amt 
shall divitle their mo\eable property, 
supposing them to have wives and 
children, into three parts (ilt^bts and 
servants’ uageb having been prevU»usly 
deducteil). so as to leave t)ne part lor 
the ehiidreti, another for the lawtid wife, 
the third for the porbon's ow n ob^etiuie^ ; 
and if it .shall happen that they have no 
cliildren lawfully begotten, let the pro- 
perty he divided into In o moieties, be- 
tween himself and his wife ; and if hh 
lawful wife be dead, they should he 
shared between himself ami the ehil- 
tlren, 

“ Vn.««Se vent illy — That due care be 
taken of the obscijuies of those who die 
alter a good conles.sion, by nieaiH of 
masses, ligils (or wakes), *and deeent 
hnrlai. ^ ^ 

_ “ Likewise — That all divine v'>r .spi- 
ritual) matters shall for the future, in 
all parts of Ireland, he rt^gulated after 
the model of Holy Church, according 
to the observances of the Anglican 
t-'hurch.’' 

Let history heap what infamy it will 
on the memory of Derinot Mac Mur- 
rough, ** halt and lecherous,*' it is evi- 
dent that his unholy passions were not 
the only vile instrumentality engageil 
in the country's .sale and subjugation. 
Lven on his behalf, and especially on 
behalf of the unhappy DevorgUda, 
something remains to lie said by the 
Irish historian, which will probably 
mitigate the verdict to he passed on 
both by posterity. But to return to the 
bulls and the debate on their uiithcn- 
ticity, 

Philip O'.Sullivan was the next who 
assailed the «>c'aridalou.s document*, so 
inconveniently brought to daylight. His 
reply to Giraldus has been lost ; but if 
we are to suppose that it was a work of 
the same stamp with his Catholic His- 
torjp we may easily guess that it con- 


formedto the example of White, in ad- 
mitting the full right of the Chair of 
Peter to bestow Ireland on any one the 
occupant might think proper, but denied 
its exercise. In fact this is the case 
incidentally made in the History, and 
very bitterly commented on by Cox. 
O'Sallivan puts it that, even admitting 
the document to he true, what does it 
df> for Henry beyond making him a 
bailiff of the Pope to collect his 
hearth-money ? This, as might be 
expected, excites Cox's loyal clioler, 
and leads to the exchange of seve- 
ral pretty controversial cunipliinents. 
Of O'Sullivan it wilh, we think, 
as untuirly as coarsely said by Usher, 
that ** a greater liar did not 
breathe in ('hristendoin." He was a 
scholar and u geiiticinaii, a most ele- 
gant Latinist, and a brave soldier aii4 
seaman, hut bigoted to exc(‘>d ; and, 
in all matters touching his creed, the 
most timid t»f devotees ; ami that he 
shotilii ha\o had the independence of 
mind Hcrtotisly to question either the 
validity or infallibility of the pontifical 
grants is not t(» be expected. 

Arehdc.'icon lAncli, however, whose 
“(’amhrensis K versus" was the last, 
a.s it was by far the able.st of the stric- 
tures called forth by ('umdeifs publi- 
cation, was a man f>f larger ability, of 
greater learning, and of too good uc- 
quiremeiit.s a.H a divine, to be chaiiieil 
down to these bigoted si rvilitivH, ami 
not only flispiited the right of Adrian, 
supposing the biiil genuine, to make 
such a gift of an independent kingdom, 
but in.si'^ts that, in that .stale of facts, 
Aflriaii must have been grossly fluped 
and misled into an act of inderen.siblc 
injuslice. ** The writer of this hull," 
says he, “ pretends that the .Supreme 
Pontiff' is lord of all islands by virtue 
of the grant of (.’imntAiittne the* (ireat. 
Whereas 'tis well known that Iho se- 
cular authority of the Pofw is limited 
to certain parts of Ciaul and Italy ; 
and the learned in theology deny that 
it extends to regions subj«H*t to the 
authority of other princes. Who ever 
said that the kings of (treat Britain, 
which is an island, held their jmwer 
of governiiii’iit as dependent on the 
Pope before the time of King John, 
who granted his whole tight to the 
Pontiff? No writer of antiquity hw 
so much as insinuated that the sove- 
reign temporal power of England be- 
longed to the Pope, Nay# Thomas 
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More denies that It was lawful for 
John, without the assent of his nobles^ 
to alienate nor anywise to transfer the 
sovereign power of his kingdom from 
the native people thereof to any per- 
son whatever. But if any one alleges 
that Ireland ever paid obedience to the 
Supreme Pontiff, as Lord of the Isles, 
our native writers will be found ex- 
claiming against such an assertion, 
since they, in the whole series of our 
kings, and of their actions, never so 
much as hint at any external potentate 
iiaving enjoyed authority over us. 
Certainly, Keating opposes abundant 
authority to Sanders, where the latter 
would confer the supreme authority of 
this island on the Pope. But, you will 
suy, Constantine bestowed it on the 
Pope." By what muniment of title do 
you show me that ? By none, in good 
truth. Alas! no. It wan the un- 
happy fate of Ireland to hear the din, 
afar off, of the Roman arms, hut never 
to feel their force : for, if slie ha<l 
been eon<|uered by their arms she also 
would have received their civilisation. 
For, whithersoever they brought their 
arms, thither they also imported more 
cultivated institutions; and to those 
whose liberty they took away they im- 
parted the advantages of elegant life 
ami civili'<ation. Wherefore, Con- 
stantine had no power to grant to any- 
one a country which lie neither ac- 
({uired by descent from his ancestors, 
nor tiy coinpiest or otherwise for him- 
self." 

Ilo then proceeds to notice that the 
hull of A<lrian has neither year, nor 
day of date — a signal badge of su.spi- 
cion ; and is invalid, according to the 
maxim of the civil law — ** A rescript 
if without day, consul, and year of the 
incarnation, is of no effect." Farther, 
that, clandestinely obtained as it was, 
it had become obsolete ; and then goes 
on with a vigorous assertion of inde- 
pendent opinion, highly grateful, after 
the humiliating servility of White, 
tp declare : — 

“ Moreover, the concoctor of this 
hull has recklessly caused it to appear 
of this excellent pontiff that he has 
over-leaped the bounds of the natural 
law, the law of nations, and of every 
principle of equity. For what is it to 
attempt the spoliation, not of an indi- 
vidual, but of an entire nation ; not in 
a triHing individual matter, but in a 
matter of country, fortune, life-^nd 


that without cause alleged, bat to break 
through all the barriers of all laws V 
What Judge of the humblest seat of 
justice would take upon him to deter- 
mine a plea brought before him, save 
umm the plea<liiigs of the parties ? 
Therefore, all our execrations are justly 
due to the fabricator of a bull which 
presents the Pope to us in so odious an 
aspect. For first he strips him of the 
title of an honest man, and then ex- 
hibits him as a follower of his own will, 
rather than of justice ; a condemner of 
innocent defendants unheard ; a sub- 
vertor of the Irish nation, which never 
before had submitted to external rule ; 
a credulous listener of spies and in- 
formers ; an alienator of the longest 
enjoyed rigiits ; a violator of all laws ; 
a rnoht wicked contemner of religion ; a 
firebrand of execrable war, and a dis- 
Kciuinator of insufferable hatreds.” 

Prudence, perhaps, rendered it ex- 
pedient to apply these invectives osten- 
sibly to a supposed fabricator of the 
hull ; hut it is plain that Lynch de- 
signed them to pass through the 
i^mhra, hnd strike the substantial cul- 
prit beyond. We omit his other ar- 
guments on this document ; which, in* 
<leed, all go on the assumption, that 
the Pope could not he conceived to 
have licen so weak and wicked a man 
as to grant such a bull with his eyes 
open ; ar.d proceed to w hat he says 
respecting that of Alexander. 

Here he dwells w ith great force on 
the extreme inconsistency of Alexan- 
der selecting as a reformer and chrts- 
tianiser of the Irish, a prince so unor- 
thod(»x and unfriendly to Rome^ as the 
enemy of Becket, and the promulgator 
of the constitutions of Clarendon. 
Then he dwells on Henry's personal 
vices— his lusts, perjuries, wrongs to 
the church, infidelity, and furious tem- 
per-all with singular vigour of in- 
vective ; and after exhausting that 
quiver, returns, again and again, to 
the disgraceful injustice imputed by 
these bulls to men who ought to have 
been examples of equity, in condemn- 
ing a whole nation unheard, and on 
the rumours of men who only wanted 
that condemnation to carry fire and 
sword through the slandered country. 
No abler invectives are to be found in 
our historical library ; and if the evi- 
dences remained, as they stood in 
Lynch's time, it is not impossible that 
the criminality of these popes might 
still he a doubtful^ question in the 
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minds of the more devout Roman Ca- 
tholics ; but later research has brought 
to light no fewer than three other sup- 
plementary bulls of the same Alexan- 
der, which convict him, before all 
Christendom, of the fullest participa- 
tion in Henry's undertaking ; and of 
the most atrocious exultation at its 
success. These bulls, which remain of 
record in the Black Book of the Eng- 
lish Exchequer, were first printed in 
the new edition of iheFetdera, in 1828 . 
They are without year of date, but 
appear to have been written immedi- 
ately after the Council of Cashel, 
abovementioned ; and all bear date 
at Tusculum, the J 2 th of the kalends 
of October. The first is directed to 
the kings and princes of the Irish ; 
commanding them to be faithful to 
their new sovereign. The second is 
addressed to the Irish prelates, to the 
like purport. The third, which U ad- 
dressed by the pontifical pirate to the 
ro}ai robber himself, wu here pre- 
sent (for the first time, we Mieve, 
in the English language) to the curi- 
osity, and, as we expect, to the indig- 
nation, of our independent countrymen 
of all creeds : — 

“ The Bull of Pope Alexander the 
Third, to Henry the Seroiul, King i»l the 
English, wherein he aJnionhshe'* him to 
rt»rMlf to, and keep in the practice of 
the Christian faith, the nation of the 
Iri^h, contaniinateil with multitudinous 
filth inesbOM and ahouiiiiatioiis. 

Alexander the Hishop, the Her\.xnt of 
the '•ers ants of Cod, to his most dear hon 
mCiirist, Henry, the illustrious King of 
the English, health and apostolic tn- 
ncdict ion : 

“We base heard by glorioun report, 
and hy tin* faithful relation of many, not 
without great delight of mind, in what 
manner youlja\e, Jikeapious king, ami 
miionifiix'nt prince, iniraeulously and 
sphiidtdiy triumphed over that Irish 
iiafftm, which, ahandooiog tlie fe.*ir of 
runs, AS it w*cre unbridled, df»wn 
the -teep of crimes, casls a»ide the ohli- 
gain n of the Christian faith, and of 
virtue, and consumes itself in intir- 
necinc slaughter ; and over that [IrisfiJ 
kingdom winch the Roman Princes, 
conr|ucrers of the world, as we have 
heard, h ft in tin tr time unsubdued, by 
the help of God, whose will it w, as we 
iindoubf ingly lieltev e, that you should ex- 
tend the power of yoiir serene miyetty 
over that rude and undisciplined nation. 

“ For, omitting for the present the 
other enormities and vices in which that 
na ion, regardless of the obligations of 


Christian faith, ahameletsly onougli 
grovels, the aforesaid people, as our 
venerable brother, Christian Bishop of 
Lismore, Legato of the ApostoHo See, 
and the archknshops and bishops of that 
land, have Intimated to us by their let- 
ters : and as our beloved friend, Ralf, 
Archdeacon Of Llaiidaff, a prudent and 
discreet man, and especially bound by 
the ties of devotion to your royal ma- 
jesty, who saw these facts ocularly, 
has as anxiously as discreetly, in piva 
roce relation explained to us — the 
aforesaid people, os perchance has 
already more fully come to the know- 
ledge of your royal serenity, publicly 
cohabit with their stepmothers, and do 
not blush to beget cnildren of thorn ; 
the brother abuses the wife of the bro- 
ther in his lifeiimo ; the same (profii- 
gate) cohabits with sister concubines ; 
and many repudiating the mother, co- 
habit with the daughter ; and all of 
them universally eat nc'th meat in Lent, 
and do not pay tithes, nor revere at all 
as they ought the sacred churches or' 
persons of ecclesiastics. 

“ Wherefore, inasmuch as, the said 
archbishops and bishops signifying, 
and the said archdeacon more fully and 
at large explaining to us, vio have learn- 
ed how you have applied your mind, 
under the inspiration i>f the UiHtie ete- 
Jtiency, with your cfunbiiied rnagiiificeut 
iia%al and land forcen, to subjugato 
to your d 4 iiJiinion that iiatbtn, and to 
extirpate from amongst them the lilihi- 
ticAS of such great abominations, we 
hold that resolution, as we fnight to do, 
to tie in all respects grateful and accept- 
able. Wherefore to Him from whuiii 
every good thing proceeds, and who 
<lispijM*s in the way of safety the pi«)u« 
acts am! wKthe^ of hU faithful servants 
in his own goud pleasure, we offer our 
gr.xleru! thanks, with ih'voii! prayers, 
lH*sei'ching Almighty God that in Itko 
manner as by l)i»» povv*#r of vour ma- 
jesty, those things which were evilly 
done in that land already begin to 
dimmish ; and instead of vice, the seeds 
of virtue already begin to germinate ; 
so aNo, with tho assistance of God, 
through you, the aforesaid nation, cast- 
ing asich/the filthiuoss of its sins, may 
embrace the whole discipline of thw 
Christian religion, to your profit in sal- 
vation, and attainment of an tneorrup- 
fihle crown of eternal glory. 

•• M'c, therefore, beseech your royal 
cxceiletiee, and wo admonish and exhort 
you in the I,ord, and entoin you for the 
remission of your sloa, tliat to what you 
have 80 lamlably begun, you tho more* 
earnestly apply and strengthen your 
mind, amt, by your power, recall to, and 
keep in the practice of tho Chrittian 
faith that nation ; that, a« you hate (wo 
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well beUete) taken iq^n yon for tie Rtr- 
don ofyonr elne io gresta labotbragunet 
them, M aleo you may, out of tli»pro> 
fit of their salvation, become yourself 
worthy to assume a ercurn erorlastr 
ing 

** And. inasmuch as tho Soman Church, 
as is known unto jrour majeety, has not 
tho same rights in island parte as ip the 
mainland and continent, we, having that 
confidence and belief in vopr fervor 
of devotion* that you would desire not 
ont y to maiDtain, but even to enlargO, 
the*^ rights of Uie church, and where she 
AS yet may have no right, to give ri^jht 
to her, beseech and earnestly admonish 
your magnificence that you studjr dili- 
gently to prc-scrvc the rights of the 
l>l<?h.seil Peter in Iho before- writ ton 
land ; and that even although the church 
there have them not yet, that your ma- 
jesty will constitute and assign the same 
rights to the church there [as elsewherej 
to the end that thereby we may have to 
render copious thanks ^ vour royal 
highness, and tliat you may uo seen tit 
to oiler the first-fruits of your glory and 
triuiniih to God- 

Given at Tusculuni, the 12th of the 
kulemls of October C1173VV” 

This blasphemous edict completes 
the case, which strikes us as conclusive, 
for the oneration of the Irish church 
with the guilt and scandal of inviting 
the invasion of Henry the Second. 
To exalt tiiemselves, to procure in- 
creased personal and corporate immu- 
nities, and to obtain the power of !e- 
vying tithes, appear to have been the 
main motives. That many of them may 
have believed the interests of religion 
could be advanced by a closer con- 
nexion with the body of the church, 
and by a more uniform ritual, is very 
probable ; but that the invasion of 
their country by u foreign enemy was 
iHJcessary for effecting that reform, 
they cannot have believed, unless they 
(liifbelievcd all the traditions of their 
church, which, from Patrick to Ma- 
lachy, showed them a continuous series 
of religious triumphs over secular ob- 
stacles. The irregularities and vices 
alleged by themselves against their 
flock, at the synod of Cashel were 
no more nor greater than at that time 
prevailed throughout all Europe. If 
an excuse had been wanting for the 
invasion of France— if, that is to say, 
the presence of n foreign power had 
been necessary in France to give tithes 
and immunities to the French cleivy— • 
the decrees of the Cotincil of Arles 


would hiwe exhibited inceetuoin mar- 
riages etioiQgfa to justify as vituperative 
a boll oi any we have cited- if a new 
Normau invasion of England had been 
ri^oUtte, enough of pretexts of the like 
kind rnifE^t rei^ily nave been found m 
the ahts of every Drttish oouneil, from 
Auguste down to that synod of Lon- 
don by which pubKc prostitution was 
first marie a matter of ecclesiastical 
police* If marriages unrecognised by 
the Roman canoiw-in the vituperative 
pbraseolt^y of the church, denominated 
incestuous— had been a sufficient ex- 
cuse tor every hand of robbers who 
might desire to make new Canaans of 
Christian countries, both Councils of 
Lateran might have brought home 
those sanctions of bloodshed and ra^^ 
pine to the doors of the popes them- 
selves. But there were no reasons of 
ecclesiastical policy why those irregu- 
larities should be made the justifica- 
tion of invasions- Honorius might 
marry Hermonitia, the sister of his 
deceased empress Maria ; Ciothaire 
might follow the imperial example ; 
Charles the Bald might espouse Ri- 
childa, the widow of his deceased bro- 
ther Lotharius- Even in the memory 
of Lynch*s own generation, Emannci 
King of Porfugai might espouse Maria 
daughter of Ferdinand of Castile, after 
the death of his first queen, IsabeUat 
her full sister;’ and Catherine of Aus- 
tria might wed first Prince Arthur, 
son of Henry VII,, and afterwards his 
brother Henry VIII ; yet, as Lynch 
demands, who has vilified these mar- 
riages with the charge of filthiness and 
barbarism ?" 

We have now seen enough of the 
motives and instrumentalities engaged 
in the conquest of Ireland by Henry 
II., to understand what kind of idl- 
ings and prepossessions an English 
churchman would bring to the obser- 
vation of this country, coming, as 
Giraldus Barry did, in the train 
of the early inva^rs, and inti- 
mately mixed up, as he was, in all 
the ecclesiastical intrigUM which 
followed on their success. But, be- 
fore we can fully appreciate the man 
and his testimony, we must look a 
little to his former career and asso- 
ciations. Here we are cast on a 
haracteristic, and, we hope, as en- 
tertaining chapter of biography- 

The Barrya, from whom our writer 
is desccndkm, were Normans ; but 
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whether of the Scandinavian stock 
of Rolloy or Franks, is an inquiry 
which must elude the herald in 
their case, as well as in that of almost 
every Norman family of the conquest. 
For our own part, we incline to the 
belief, that the mass of the Norman 
nobility, in the days of William the 
Bastard, was Frankish. In their 
politeness, subtlety, legal acumen, and 
administrative policy, we see no traces 
of the blunt freebooters of Den- 
mark, but every indication of the 
genius of that race which reared the 
thrones of Clovis and Charlemagne. 
A race of courtiers, diplomatists, and 
lawyers, as well as valiant warriors, 
there was nothing too subtle or too 
strong for them. Great Mrchitects, 
splendid in ilecoration ami apparel, 
methodical, to the extreme, in all their 
affairs, especially in the adiiiinlst ra- 
tion of their laws and g<»veri»inent 
— they had attained a pitch of civilis- 
ation before they exchanged th<*ir 
capital of Uouen for Lomlon, .such as 
their mixed descendantii of Fiigland 
ilid not come up with for many years 
after. Among the rmle Saxons and 
ruder Wel.sh, they lived in a .'splendid 
supremacy, inhabiting niaginficcnt cat- 
tles, built by masons who had Ic.irnvd 
the perfection of their art in rou- 
stroctioii of the greate»*t (to»hic 
oathedr«al.*i. About midway between 
Tenby and Pembroke, the ruiii.s of 
iManorbeer Ca»tle still con.stitwte one 
of the most imposing architccluial 
objects on the shore of South Walc’*. 
(Pirabl'is himself, in his Itinerary of 
Wales," has left a description tif it: — 

*‘Theca^ll*» is called Macnor Pyrr, 
that is, the mansion of Pyrriis, who 
also pf»ssc.Hscd ilie inland of Caldey, 
which the Welsh call Inys Pyrr, or tin* 
island of Pyrru.s, and is di.stant about 
three mile.s from IVmbroke. It is ex- 
cpllently well defended by turrets iitid 
bulwarks, and is .situatcfi on the sum- 
mit of a hill, extending on the western 
Hide towards the .sea- port, having on 
its northern and southern sbltM a fino 
ti^ih'ponrl, under its walls, as conspicu- 
otiH lor its grand ap(>earanee as for the 
depth of its waters, and a iK^autiful 
on hard on the same s«de, enelosed on 
the one part by a vineyard, and on the 
other by a woml, remarkable for itsiiro- 
jeet if ig rocks and for the height or its. 
ha xel- trees/ 

In this castle livedWilliam Barry, 
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the father of Giraldns, by Angareth, 
a daughter of the Princess Nesta, 
flaughter of Rice ap Tudor, Prince of 
South Wales. This Nesta was mother, 
hy different husbands, of nine sons, 
seven of whom were of the rank of 
barons, via., William Fitzgerald, Lord 
of Pembroke, father of Raymond le 
Gros; Robert Fitzstophen, Lord of 
Cardigan ; Henry Fitz Roy, father of 
Meiler ; Nicholas Fitz Henry, Lord of 
Nesbred ; Maurice, Lord of Landestef- 
fan ; William Hay, of St. Clare ; 
Howel, of Llanpeter 5 Walter, of 
Swelfrci ; and Davifl, Bishop of St. 
David*s. Giraldus, from his infancy, 
was destined for the church. When 
his brothers, in their childish plavs, 
on the sca-shore, would build castles 
and camps on the sand, Giraldus would 
fashion his little structure to the form 
of A church — so, at least, he himself 
reiaten with ^finite complacency ; and 
that, taking this early indication of 
bistastcH, ‘‘pro prognostico qiiodam,'* 
bis father forthwith bestowed upon 
him the title of his little bishop. 
An«»tb«*r imlication of his ealling, 
marking him out for ecclesiastica) 
deMination, was his eryiitg out, on 
a sinhh 11 al.tnii of some hontile inva- 
snm, to he carried, for proti ciion, to 
the church, a** the Hafc.Ht place he could 
think of, “ miro pronagio |>accm ee- 
rtesraatieam et intot.Htratioiierii domus 
Dei decUraiido." Ills early studies, 
however, were much iinpwled by the 
society of his three brothers, wild 
\oung hlndcM, destined ft»r the wars, 
and wholly devoted to Kcld sports 
and feats of .strength. Being, how- 
ever, t.iken in bands by his uncle, the 
bishop, “ correptUM ci statlm corree- 
tus," and, moreover, subjected to ftio 
ridicule of two of the monks of Si. Da- 
v.iPh, who declined for him the appro- 
priate adjectives, //uru-t, fiurtar, tlurisu^ 
m 9 i$, and stultun, stultior^ tiitfiisMimus 
he soon bivnn to profit by discipline, 
aiifl became a keen and successful stu- 
dent. Paris was at that time the Ox- 
fonl of the Knglish nobility, and to 
Paris Girablus went, where ho found 
bimfj^elf surrounded by his countrymen 
and immediate friends and rola- 
tivo-wtho Carcwi, do la Hayes, and 
Barrys. Thrt*0 suceeasive aesatoos, 
each of several years* duration, ho de- 
voted to the Untvmitv, Oxford at 
that time was but little thought of ; 
perhaps among the proud and power* 



ful Anglo-Norman noblea it waa 
garded ab our own College of Dublin 
is, in modern days, by our ambitious 
Irish families of consideration. What 
the course of study waa we may judge, 
if our curiosity lead os into auch de- 
tails, by the contemporaneous accounts 
given by l*eter of Blois of the cwtttcu* 
lum at Cambridge, then just rising 
into repute as a school of learning:-— 
« Betimes in the morning, Friar 
Otlo, an excellent grammarian, and 
satiric poet, read grammar to the boys 
and younger sort who were assigned 
him, according to the doctrine of 
Priscian, and Remigius on him. At 
one o'clock Terricus, a subtle sophist, 
read Aristotle's Logic to the elder 
sort, according to Porphyry's and Av- 
erroe's introduction and comments. At 
three of the clock, Friar William read 
lectures in Tally's Rhetoric and 
Quinctilian's Institutes and Gisle- 
hret, the principal master, preached 
to the people upon all Sundays and 
holidays." At iWis, however, every- 
thing was conducted splendidly, de- 
corously, and with an imposing <»sten- 
tation of the power and preeminence 
of learning. ” When 1 beheld," says 
John of Salisbury, writing home to 
Becket of what he had seen in Paris, 
** the reverence paid to the clergy, the 
majesty and glory of the whole 
church, and the various occupations of 
those who applictl themselves to philo- 
sophy in that city, it raised my admira- 
tion as if 1 ha<l seen the ladder of 
Jacob, the top of which reached to hea- 
ven, and the steps whereof were covered 
with angels Jiscending and descending." 

We may well imagine that the young 
Catnbro- Norman returned from thU 
scat of letters and divinity a very ab- 
solute clerk, and sufftciently full of 
the importance and dignity of his odice 
in the priesthood, whitdi he took upon 
him on his return. The teachings of 
Peter Comestor, his tutor in theology, 
were not long in hearing abundance of 
fruit. He was no sooner returned to 
his native diocese, than be took notice 
of a horrible and perverse delinquency 
of the Welshmen of Cardiganshire, 
that they paid no tithes of their wool 
or cheese. Immediately proceeding 
to Canterbury, he obtained from the 
primate a legation for reforming the 
diocese of St. David's in this re- 
spect; and, partly by the persuasion 
of the primatical letters, and partly 


by threats of ecclesiastical censure. 
Induced bis countrymen, all except 
certain Flemings, settlers from the 
low countries in the district of Ross, 
to pay the tithes in question. Here- 
upon our brisk clerk put the dis- 
trict of Ross under interdict. The 
Low-oonntrymen appealed toibe King, 
at whose instance, with the arch- 
bishop, the interdict was set afide— an 
opposition which Giraldus, amid all his 
future flatteides, never forgave. After 
Henry's death, the wool-tithing Welsh- 
men rebuked these recusants of Ross 
by plundering their country, and car- 
rying off sheep, cheese, and everything 
else they could lay their hands on : a 
signal vindication of the rights of the 
Church, which Giraldus does not fail to 
enlarge on, and illustrate by some 
apposite extracts from Augustine, 
coupled with a bitter and vindictive 
insult to the memory of the King, 
whom he does not scruple to charge 
with having procured the remission of 
the interdict to his own damnation. 
Nor was he, in this his first essay in 
church government, without the usual 
sanction of a miracle. Roger Becket 
owed a burgess of Pembroke ten 
stones of wool; he gave the tenth 
stone to his mother-church of Carew, 
and sent the nine to bis creditor on 
account. The creditor returned a 
receipt in full, for )o! on weighing 
the wool, the ten stone weight was 
there, and something besides to turn 
the beam. Fortified by this attesta- 
tion to his authority, our clerk re- 
solved to fly at higher game. William 
Carqent, the sheriff of the county, 
had levied a /i. fa. on the cattle of 
the Prior of Pembroke. Eight yoke 
of oxen had been driven by the bailiffs 
out of the very home- parks of the 
priory. Giraldus denounced immediate 
excommunication if the cattle were 
not returned. The sheriff, who was 
likewise constable of the castle of 
Pembroke, returned for answer, he 
would like to see the priest would 
excommunicate the King's constable 
in his own castle. « That you shall," 
replied the legate. ^<Know, then, 
when you shall hear the priory bells 
ring a triple chime, that (or certain 
you are an excommunicated man:" 
and he kept his word, with bell, book, 
and candle. Next morning, the *• rob- 
ber" brought the cattle to Llanwaden 
Castle, and gave them up with becom- 
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ing contrition. Flufthed with this sue- 
coBSs Giraldus next attacked an old 
archdeacon of the borders of Breck- 
nock^ who violated the clerical de- 
cencies by keeping his wife — concu- 
bines of courses Giraldus calls her— 
publicly living in his house. At that 
time the clergy were generally mar- 
ried^-his own ancles the bishops for 
example — though obliged to keep their 
wives at a distance. He required that 
the archdeacon should turn her out of 
doors; the archdeacon refused; and 
Giraldus forthwith suspends hims and 
sequestrates the archdeaconry into the 
hands of the primates whos ill reward 
of his zeals beseeches the Bishop of 
St. David’s to confer the. archdeaconry 
on the young scion of the house of 
Manorbaer ; and henceforth we are to 
know Master Giraldus as Archdeacon 
of St. David’s. 

Among the FlemingSs whom the 
king had procured to be exempted 
from the interdicts were certain fami- 
lies pre-eminently rich in lambss who 
inhabited the cantred of Dugledu. It 
was gail-and-wormwood to the arch- 
deacon to see the fleeces of those pas- 
tures remain untithed : he applied to 
the primate againsand, with surprising 
facilitys considering the interest the 
king had taken in their behalfs ob- 
tained a recall of that district under 
the interdict. Hence arose another 
and a lasting broil between him and 
the Flemings, which ended, after va- 
rious fortunes of war on either side, 
in the procurement of a bull from 
Rome, to the final discomfiture of the 
recusants. It is an ill-wind blows no- 
body good. To Giraldus’s persecutions 
in the matter of their wool-fleeces and 
cheeses, we probably owe the emigra- 
tion of a number of the-se Low Coun- 
try people, who, about this time, left 
South Wales, in the train of Strong- 
bow, and settled in our barony of 
Forth and Bargie, in the county of 
Wexford. Giraldus himself, even when 
pursuing them most uncompromis- 
ingly, was fully aware of the many 
excellencies of character for which 
they were then, as they are still, dis- 
tinguished. These Flemings de- 
rived their origin from Flanders, and 
were sent hither by King Henry I. — a 

n le brave and robust, ever hostile 
e Welsh — people well versed in 
commerce and woollen manufactures 
—a people anxious to seek gain by sea 


and land*— a hardy race» equally fitted 
for the plough or the sword.*' The 
Times, which is constantly making the 
grossest blunders about Ireland (so 
much so that from Thunderer ^ it 
has latterly come to be called J7/tPi- 
(lerer), takes frequent occasion to 
refer to these Forthmen as Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Going out now on his first visita- 
tion, our archdeacon, coming to a 
certain district between the W ye and 
the Severn, is met by a deputation of 
the dean and chapter, who inform him 
that, by the custom of the diocese, he 
ought not to visit in person, but by 
deputy. The archdeacon disregards 
their objection. They set up their 
boundary cross before him ; he walks 
past in its despite. Then they with- 
draw, threatening to ro.sist by force. 
By-and-bye his advanced-guard, con- 
sisting of his travelling butcher, cooks, 
and butlers, como Hying back from 
the village, out of which they have 
been routed at the point of the pike. 
Giraldus, nothing daunted, pushes cin to 
the church, pickets his horses in the 
grave-yard, and calling on the assist- 
ance of Cadwailan ap Moadoc, a chief- 
tain of the neighbourhood, makes the 
dean and cha{»tcr fain to sue for par- 
don next morning on their bended 
knees. Rut he was now to be en- 
gaged with a more formidable an- 
tagonist. Returning to Brecknock, lu» 
had scarce sat dow’n to repose himself 
after those several perturbutir)n>, in 
Ills house at Llandu, when word is 
suddenly brought him that Adam, 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s, was coming 
next Sunday to assert his claim to a 
disputed district on the borders of bis 
diocese and that of St. Davids, by 
consecrating the church of Saint 
Michael of Keri, there situate. Weary 
tw he wa-s the archdeacon immediately 
girded up his loins to prevent the in- 
trusion ; and sending in all hasto to 
the same Cadwallun, and his brothers 
Angus and Glut, to supply him w'itb a 
force of men-at-arms, in case of we- 
cessity, he set forth on his journey. 
Arrived at Saint Michaers early on 
morning, and the keys, 
which had been hidden, being, aRer a 
long search, f(»und, he entered the 
church, and immediately ordered the 
bells to be rung, in token of taking 
possession, and coinmeneed the cele- 
bration of mass. In the middle of the 
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servioe* hit mturagert hrinff vrord 
that the bbhep approiushet. Two of 
hiff clem and the dean go forth, and 
say to Buhop Adam— n 

If you come at a gnett and 
neighbour, we bid jou welcome.** 
Bishop Adam— << 1 come neither at 
guest nor neighbour, but as bishop of 
this diocese, to dedicate this church, and 
celebrate my epitcopid odice therein.” 

The Dean of St. David's — •« We 
inhibit you that you approach no fur* 
ther, not being called nor Invited to 
tbit ofBce in a strange parish.” 

The Archdeacon coming out, and 
standing in the gateway of the ceme- 
tery-— 

Bishop Adam—" Get yo gone di- 
' rectly, and leave m ohurco and grave- 
yard till I dedicate it ; for if vou don't, 
although we were school-fellows and 
fellow-students at Paris, I shall ex- 
communicate you.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David's— 
" For our old friendship-sake, go In 
peace. 1 enjoin you attempt no injury 
upon me, nor any usurpation of mv 
jurisdiction. Upon the part of God, 
and of our lord the Po|)e, and the 
Archbishop, and also on the part of 
the King of England, in whose band 
the church of St. David's, lately 
widowed of her bishop, now is, l 
firmly inhibit you that you attempt 
no dedication or other episcopal office 
here, nor seek to intrude your reaping- 
hook into another man's harvest.'^ 
Bishop Adam— "Read my letters 
of confirmation from the See of Can- 
terbury, and the excommunication 
therein contained against any who will 
diminish roy rights therein ; and show 
forth the ancient book, wherein all the 
churches from the Wye to the Severn 
are shown to pertain to my diocese of 
St. Asaph's. Now speedily desist, 
you who oppose me, else incontinently 
1 shall wrap you and yours in the sen- 
tence of excommunication.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David's — 
" For three hundred years and more 
aU the churches ^twixt the Wye and 
the Severn pertain jbg St. pavk)> and 
not to St. Asaph's. Yon ctm write 
in your old book what yovt will. Show 
forth, if you hove it, a charter authen- 
ticated with a seal, ora privilege; but 
if you have it not, and will proceed to 
excommunicate me, because ) stand for 
the rights of my church# I also shall 
launch a like sentence agfdnst you.** 
dSishop Adam—^U am a bishop; 


you but an arcbdeaoou. It is not 
lawful for an archdescou to^exoom- 
monicate a bishop.*’ 

The Arohdeacon of St. David's-* 
"If you ha a bishop, you are no 
bishop of mi|p| nor have you any 
authority to^onounce a sentence 
against me wmch I have not against 
you. Be the excommumcation of 
either bad or good, it shall be that of 
both, valeat pumium.'* 

Bishop Adam (getting down from 
his horse)—" Give me my mitre ; uo- 
oover my crozler (puts on his mitre, 
takes his crozier in his hand, and puts 
himself at the head of hu company)— 
follow me.” 

The Archdeacon of St David's — 

" You on my side light your tapers— 
set forward the cross— advance from 
the church, and follow me.'* * 

Bishop Adam — " What means this 
procession !” 

The Archdeacon of St David's — '' 
" This— that if you presume to pro- 
nounce sentence against us, we on our 
part no less resolutely will give a sen- 
tence upon you and yours, nioe eer- 
su.** 

Bishop Adam—" On account of 
our old friendship and scholastic ac- 
quaintanceship, we shall spare you 
personally and individually; neither 
shall we sentence any of you by name; 
but generally, as the archbishop in his 
letter does, we excommunicate all who 
endeavour to diminish or usurp the 
rights of our patron, Saint Asaph.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David's — 
" You may pronounce a generid ex- 
communication of that kind from mat- 
tins to vespers, yonder on the moun- 
tain of Llanely, if you will, and we 
care not ; hut here you shall give no 
sentence against us, general or parti- 
cular, without ours in return.” 

Bishop Adam—" By , 1 shall 

do it here as I say.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David's— 
" And by , I shall do likewise.” 

Bishop Adam, (in a loud voice)— 
"I excommunicate all and singular 
the enemies and adversariee of St. 
Asy»h.*' 

The Archdeacon of Sl^ David's (in 
a louder voice)—" 1 exoqsnmunicate all 
and singular who dimbiidi or infiringe 
on therlghu of S|, David : unite your 
voices with me a)! f ho are here precept^, 
and in confirmotioo of o^y sentraoe 
bdfs ^ ptM on Oio cWch 
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This turned the day in favour of the 
archdeaeon. The Welshmen having 
a superstitious belief in the efficacy of 
the sound of bellsi mounted their horses 
in confusion ; the cro^ of spectators 
set up a great shout pkhe bishopi his 
excommunication cut short, was hur- 
ried off the field ; and the rabble taking 
part with the winners, pelted him and 
his company with stones and clods^ as 
far as they could keep up with them. 
Want of space presents us giving the 
sequel the archdeacon's handsome 
behaviour to his adversary on their 
next meeting ; hut the whole affair is 
well worthy the study of the curious^ 
as set forth in Giraldus's (hh chapter, 
de rebtis a se gestis. 

The see of St. David being now 
vacant, the canons proceede<l to an 
election, and their choice fell on the 
archdeacon ; hut the election was ir- 
' regular, and the king refus'd to con- 
firm it. Hereupon arose a succession of 
new broils, which resulted in the elec- 
tion an<l consecration of Peter of 
Wenloc, to the deep disgust of the 
archdeacon. He now resolved to be- 
take himself to the study < f elegant 
letters, and returning to Paris, once 
more devoted himself assiduously to 
philosophy. But if we are to take his 
own account of his discourses, we must 
admit that the philosophy with which 
he tells us he used to delight the learned 
of Paris, was of a very foppish and 
frivolous character. The Limousin 
student, who used to ^Mransfretate the 
Sequan at the matutinal and crepuv 
cular hours, and, after deambulating 
the compiles and quadrives of the 
city, cauponizated on goodly ver- 
veccne spatules perforaniinatcd with 
petrocile,” hardly used a inort? affected 
phraseology than our archdeacon tran- 
scribes as the coinmcncenieiit of one 
of his most admired discourses. But 
the jingling and playing on the words 
which constitutes the chief merit, can 
only be judged of in the Latin. « I 
had rather," says he, ** ^audire* than 
*audiri;' rather ^discere’ than * di- 
cere rather • dubitare' than * dispu- 
tare,*" and so on in the same affected 
style through a long introduction to 
the question proposed, viz..— 
the judge should determine, Hcundum 
aUegatOf or secundum conscientUtm ; 
upon which he assures ns he adduced 
such authorities of laws and canons as 
astonished all who heard him, inso* 


much that Master Roger Norman, a 
Bolognese doctor, one of the auditory, 
broke forth into this exclamation— 
‘•There is not under the sun a science 
which will not now be known in Paris 
incomparably and by far more excel- 
lently than anywhere else in the uni- 
verse." Like our Limousin, how- 
ever, our worthy archdeacon now 
found *‘a rarity or penury of pecuiie in 
his marsupe, while perstolating the 
coming of the tabellaries from the 
Lares and natrocinial Penates in 
plain English, our fine scholar had 
run himself in debt, and there was an 
unaccountable delay in the remittan- 
ces. Hereupon he tells us he one day 
retired to St. Thomas (a Becket’s) 
chapel, in the Chmrch St. Germain 
Auxerrois, to beseech the interposi- 
tion of the martyr. Behold the ad- 
vantage of having ail inHuential friend 
and C4)uiitryinan ! Scarce was mass 
over, when the messenger arrived with 
the remittances. Our archdeacon now 
with a light heart bids adieu to his ex- 
pensive lodgings, and turns his face 
once more towards the insular Lares. 
Travelling home through Arras, he 
witnesses a .splendhl jousting at tho 
quintan in tho market-place there, 
attended hy Count Philip of Flanders, 
with a vast multitude of the Picard 
and Artesian chivalry. The contrast 
bi^tween the apf>earance of the great 
square of Arras ^a noble quadrangle 
still), filled with life, and glittering 
with splendid arms and dresses, in the 
morning, and its lonely aspect after the 
departure of the* jousters, in the even- 
ing, makes a profound impression on 
our husceptiblo philohupher, and gives 
rise to some appt>site inetlitations, re- 
sultingiu the conclusion that Solomon 
was irrefragihly right when he aC 
firmed that ail is vanity. 

But no sooner is he arrived at Can- 
terbury than he is drawn back into tho 
turbulent vortex of active life, abound- 
ing, as it ever did for him, in strife 
and irltriguc^ Peter of St. David's 
had found his clioceso too hot to hold 
him (who left the coal in the ashes 
tbe;*e we may easily guess without pre« 
tending to any miraculous power of 
divination), and is now encamped in 
the strong jMisilton of Winchester, 
whence he discharges ever and anon 
his episcopal projectiles against the re- 
bellious Welshmen. Oiraldus is now 
to be a greater mao in the diocese ^of 
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St. David's than ever. Having 
breathed himself in an encounter by the 
way, with his brother-in-Liw, just then 
suing out a divorce In the court of 
Canterbu^, he arrives in Caretica, 
brimful or mischief, and immediatelj 
succeeds in embroiling Bishop Peter, 
not only with his flock, but with his 
chapter. Excommunications a5 Afneand 
ah mine now fly across the Welsh bor- 
der, as thick as arrows at the battle of 
Hastings. The war extends to Can- 
terbury, and rages onward to Rome. 
The civil arm intervenes, amid the ec- 
clesiastical thunders. King Henry, 
provoked by some provinqial insubor- 
dination, arrives on the marches, pa- 
eifleating the Welshmen with Are and 
sword. Cedant toga armii — the arch- 
deacon is summoned to the royal camp ; 
taken into consultation as a Welshman 
himself, on the most effectual method 
of subjugating the rebels ; sworn in 
one of the privv council, and shortly 
af^cr appointed tutor of Prince 
.Tohn. 

His book ^ De Jllaudabtlibui WaU 
lift" was not yet compiled ; but we 
can hardly doubt that some of its 
chanters are faithful transcripts of the 
advico given by him at the council- 
table on this occasion. We are now 
to view our archdeacon in a phase of 
hi^ character not hitherto opened — 
namely, as an anti- Welsh Welsh- 
man. As a loyal subject of King 
Henry, and an educated man, Girald 
might naturalW have desired to see 
the benofltf of civilisation extended, 
along with the supreinaev of the law, 
among his countrymen ; but it was an 
unhappy peculiarity of the archdeacon, 
that he could do nothing in modera- 
tion. He could not represent the need 
of reform among his countrymen with- 
out making th^m appear wretches un- 
worthy of amendment. He could not 
declare his approval of the Norman 
law and institutions, without proclaim, 
ing a fanatical hatred and contempt 
of everything Welsh. No scrvi{« 
Irishman in London ever played the 
part of evilbird with more disgusting 
assiduity ; and the more he w«*is twitted 
and contemned at the court of King 
Henry for being a Welshman, the 
more virulently did he avenge him- 
self on his innocent country, by 
writing, for the entertainment of the 
men who despised him, the grossest 
calumnies and the most unnatural coii/ 
VOL. XXXV. — NO. CCV. 


tempts sgamit everything weti^o# the 
Severn. He was but onc-tburd a 
Welshman, it is true ; and most care- 
ful he was to spin that thread of his 
pedigree as fine as the fact w<^1d 
bear ; but he was as little suffered to 
profit by his Norman blood in the 
distribution of favour or patronage, 
as our Cromwellian half-breed of 
the present day, who, after calling the 
mother that bore him a thief and a 
harlot, through fifty folios of infamies 
in a Quarterly Remew, gets nothing for 
his 8elf-ab|pment beyond the credit 
of lying with the worst grace of any 
man in Christendom. When Girald's 
smart retorts on Rice ap Griffin are 
related to the king, all the court 
laughing and admiring, then began 
the king before them all to magnify 
and commend the wisdom and 
probity of Archdeacon Girald, saying, 
" Nisi Wallensis esset" — were he not 
a Welshman, he would deserve some 
splendid promotion..^(jDe rejhuegestis, 
c. ix.) Yea, in secret with his coun- 
cil, the king would commend Girald 
extremely $ his manners, hb modesty, 
his fidelity, his experience, declaring 
that * Nisi de Waliia natus esset 
were be not a Welshman born, and 
the kinsman of Webh princes, es- 
pecially of Rice ap Griffin, he would 
advance him to high dignities and 
great revenues in the church, and 
make him a mighty man in the king- 
dom,**-^{Ihid, c. viii.) We know not 
what better reward the servile pa- 
rasite should have expected, who could 
write, for the entertainment of the 
same King Henry and his court, as 
Girald has written of his own flesh 
and blood. From the first eight chaii- 
ters of the “ De Jllaudabiltbus " we 
extract a few of the more prominent 
Invectives 

*• They (tho Webh) are a faithless 
people: no oath binds them; no sense 
have they of faith or trnlh. Whatever 
adrantap or temporal emolument they 
can attain to, by tho violation of them 
oaths, that they invariably strive to 
compass by perjury. They gain their 
living by larcenj , by robbery, by rapine. 
They pay no regard to the obligation of 
A truce, if the opportunity of doing a 
mischief to their adversary presents 
itself. In war, if their first onset be 
valiantly met, they are most easily 
thrown into conftisioo, and th^ceforin 
trust solely to the proteeUon of lltebt: 
at the first blow, more than iBeii-i.at 
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tbo second, less than women. Beyond 
all other races on earth, they are the 
most given to tho obliteration of bound- 
aries, and the onlargomeiit of their pos- 
sessions, by the removal of their neigh- 
bours* landmarks. In their eating and 
drinking, given over to gluttony and 
drunkenness, they observe no decency 
or moderation: after a long fast, like 
wolves and eagles (for, like them, they 
feed on what they can snatch, and that 
but rarely), especially ivhen they sit at 
another’s table, thejr delight in gorging 
themselves to repletion. The crime ot 
incest so enormously prc\ ails amongst 
them, both great and smaW, that they 
have no shame in marrying within the 
fourth and fifth degree universally, and 
some of them even within tho third. 
Nor wdll they tako upon them the obli- 
gations of marriage till first they make 
trial of the qualities of the wife, espe- 
cially of her fecundity. ‘ Prmtcrca pcc- 
eatis urgentibus, et priceipue detesta- 
bili illo et nelando, divina iiltione tain 
olim Trojam quam postoa Britanniani 
amiserunt.* ‘ They arc grown corrupt 
and abomin.ddc in their imaginations ; 
there is none that doeth good, no not 
one.’ lie, then, who would subdue this 
nation, and keep it in peace, must deal in 
this wise : In tne first place, tho prince 
must bear this in mind, that he 
give his assiduous and laborious care to 
the work for, at least, a year. Vor a 
nation which neither <'omcs to a pitched 
battle in the open field, nor waits to ho 
besieged in a fortress, is to be conquer- 
ed, not by force, but by delay, by dili- 
gence, and by wearying out resistance. 
Wherefore let the prince divide their 
strength; and by bribes, both paid and 
promised, let him suborn some of them 
for the setting of the others by the ears ; 
for they arc a race full of mutual hutr<*d 
and envy. Then, in the autumn season, 
let him plant well-victualled garrisons in 
the marches and interior; and, in the 
meanwhile, by a strict embargo, prohi- 
bit all su})plies of corn, leather, and 
salt, which they arc wont to obtain 
forth of England,” kc. 

But while Girald is thus turmoiling 
and embroiling himself from Paris to 
Canterbury, and from Canterbury to 
St. David’s, his uncles, Robert I'itz- 
Htephen and Maurice Fitzgerald, his 
brother Robert de Barry, and his 
cousins Meiler Pitzmaurice and Ray- 
mond le Gros Fitzgerald, have beeir 
winning lands and renown in Ireland. 
The bull of Adrian, that had lain so 
many years <]ornmnt in the record- 
room at Winchester, has got new 
hoofs and horns. Instead of visions 
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of tho Holy Land, Heraclius the pa- 
triarch, coming to solicit a now cru- 
sade, finds Henry’s mind occupied 
wholly with the thoughts of a new 
kingdom in the Atlantic. Neither 
the keys of .Terusalem, nor tho invi- 
tation of the Templars and Hospi- 
tallers have the same charm for Henry 
as the bulletins of de Lacy, and tho 
progress of his Irish castles at Tristle- 
dermot and Durrow. He declines 
to give John to the throne of tho 
Sepulchre: a royal seat has been 
already provided him nearer home. 
Heraclius is dismissed, and Girald 
is commanded to accompany his royal 
pupil and a deputation of great 
officers of state, ' commissioned to 
establish the English law and con- 
stitution in Ireland. On Wednesday, 
in Easter week, 1185, .sixteen years 
after the first adventure of Fitzstephen, 
they set sail from Milford Haven, 
charged with a mighty freight of laws 
and arms, of arts and letters. But 
the heart of the archdeacon was full 
of vexation ami disappointment. He 
was going hack into the barbarian 
out>kir ts of the world, instead of ad- 
vancing to the centre of intelligenco 
and power. He had hoped to be 
carried in the train of a young King 
of Jerusalem to the scats of ancient 
learning and the scenes of Divfirie 
manife.station ; to liavo coinjdeted the 
contemplations begun at Paris in tljo 
cave of Jerome, or tho desert of En- 
gaddl : he was com pel hd to turn his 
back not only on the allurements of the 
east, hut even on the congenial hustle 
and intrigue of the civilised west ; to 
take up his lot among a race of men 
whose consanguinity he blushed to 
own, whose kindred m Britain be had 
long lialed ainl often wronged, and 
among whom ho could* expect to find 
nothing congenial to a mind an<l tastes 
formed on the most artificial models, 
in sir. age of artifice and technicality. 
Rut if he could do nothing else, ho 
could promote the interests of the 
church, by giving such a report of the 
Scots he was about to visit, as would 
help to su.Htaiii the credit of Pope 
Alexander, and justify whatever further 
mea8ure.s, for tluircoercum t<» a better 
ecclesiastical discipline, it might please 
the authorities at Rome and London 
to agree upon. How well ho fulfilled 
his mission in this respect wc shall 
leo in another chapter. 
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TBE UrSTEBIKB OF KAMOBA, OB, 

• 

Of all Iho developments of Waren, that 
of Kanoba is the most remarkable# 
and the most deserving of our atten- 
tion. 

It forms as it were a central link 
between all the other forms of Waren, 
which it gathers around it# controls# 
brings into harmony with itself# or 
finally absorbs. 

Wo have seen in the previous pa- 
pers, W'arcn, sometimes nuturmly 
supervening, sometimes invited or 
broiij^bt on by an admixture of arti- 
iloial stimuluntH, physical or uiorab 
The Waren of Kanoba# though acting 
doubtlcKs on many picdisposed sub- 
jects, is always superinduced by a 
sy stematic procc*«s. The process itself 
differs in the hands of difiercnt ope- 
rator^ ; but it is alwa> s artificial and 
always sy sternal ic. 

This Wareu is resorted to for sana* 
lory, for exorcist, and for oracular 
purposes. 

The scenes of possession and exor- 
cism bring vividly before us the dai- 
moniac phenomena of ancient Judsca ; 
those j)heiiomcna, namely, of convul- 
sive or anomalous physical sufleriiig# 
or of meutiii alienation, which were 
connect i*d in the popular belief — as at 
this day in India — ^witli a spiritual 
causality ; and those lung systematic 
processes, half physical, half spiritiud, 
practised for the expulsion, or removal 
of such daimoniac evils, by the Jewish 
rcrierchomenoi, or exorcists, ‘from 
the time of King Solomon downward 
to that of St. ]*aul, as shown in a for- 
mer paper ; all which teilious and, in 
great part, superstitious processes, our 
Lord supcrBCUcd by a simple act of 
divine power ; employing for the euro 
of these daimoni.n«:s, as for the healing 
of the paralytic, the leper, and the 
blind, and for the raising of the (h'ud, 
but the energy t>f his divine volition 
and the |K)wcr of his divine wonl. 

Some, however, of the processes 
pursued, and the eftects produced, at 
the shrines of Kanoba, may remind us 
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of transactions nearer to our own times 
and our own homes. 

The foreign admixture and disputed 
origin of this Waren, will suggest the 
possibility of its having come from that 
wonderful land [a preserved fragment# 
perhaps# of its ancient thaumaturgy], 
whence Jhdsea borrowed so mu^— 
where the descendants of Jannes and 
Jambres still practise magic in a Ma- 
honiedan garl> — whence Cagliostro, the 
forerunner of JIe.^m<*r, introduced his 
mysteries, seventy years ago — ^^vhithcr 
Colquoun# in his ** Isis Revelata," 
traces back the origin of Animal Mag- 
netism. 

1‘hc process is partly mechanical or 
medical, directed to atTcct the senses 
and phy sical pow'crs ; jiartly mystic, 
ritual, and thaumaturgic, calculated 
to act upon his spiritual nature, or, at 
least, by impressing his imagination, 
to^currv him towards the supernatural 
and bi ing on a state of exstac y. 

It is I'educetl to a regular art or 
profession, and is practised at public 
hluthus [adyti] or shrines estalnished 
for the purpose. There arc four or 
five of these Muthus in Bombay ; but 
ruitliunu and Mudee, a \ illago near 
Ahmednuggnr, are the great seats of 
this Waren. 

Each of those establishments is under 
the supcriutondence of an ofiiciating 
priest termed Bhuktu [v/orshipper or 
devotee]. The Muthu is genenilly 
his property ; he is the chief hiero- 
phant or operator in all the ceremo- 
nies ; and in these ho is assisted by a 
luimbor of disciples, who Imvc, at some 
previous period, been bromiht by him 
under the inllucmc of Wareu, either 
for the cure \A' tlemouiacal jiossession, 
or from a <lesire on their own parts to 
be gifted with oracular powcw. Ho has 
also the aiil of other parties, who per- 
(iu'ui tlie more meehauical parts of the 
ceremony, such as beating drums, etc. 
It is to be rcmarketl# that ho is not a 
member of the sacerdotal class of 
Br«ihmins who otficiate in all the ordi- 
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nary rites of the Hindoo religion ; but 
a man of one of the lower castes, who 
has cither inherited the ollice and the 
Muthu from his father ; or a person 
devoted from his infancy, sometimes 
before ho was born, to the service of 
the shrine by a vow of his parent ; or 
one of the initiated disciples above 
alluded to, who has succeeded to the 
establishment on the death of a child- 
less Bhuktu; or finally, a person, who. 
having a hereditary Waren, or, having 
been rrtificially initiated at one of 
thpse shrines, has afterwards chosen 
to establish a Muthu of his own. 

To these Muthus are brought, for 
exorcism or cure, all those who suiler 
from any of the kinds of demoniacal 
possession formerly described, in which 
number may be included every kind 
of insanity, delirium, and mental 
ab(Tration of whatever degree, all 
epileptic and cataleptic seizures, and, 
generally speaking, all obstinate and 
anomolous forms of disease, which baf- 
lle medicine, and seem referable to 
supernatural causes. In some instances 
of simple exorcism, it is suilicient for 
the Bhuktu, or one of his more ad- 
vanced disciples, to throw himself, by 
contemplation, volition, and a fixed 
stai’C, into the state of AVarcii, and, 
in the superior power of this AVaren, 
to control and command the exit of 
the evil spirit from the body of the 
possessed: in such cases, the latter 
generally stipulates for terms, asks a 
particular oltering as the condition of 
Lis departure, or prays to be allowed 
to go and take up his abode in sonio 
other locality. This curious fact, 
which will be found in one of the cases 
hereafter given, taken do>vn by an un- 
impeachable eye-witness, is strongly 
illustrative of the narrative in the 
Gos[)el, of the dispossession of the 
demon who gave his name as Legion, 
and who prayed to be permitted to 
enter the liera of swine. The stipula- 
tions thus made by the evil spirit, are 
sometimes refused, but sometimes con. 
ceded to facilitate the exorcism. 

In most cases, however, it is neccs. 
sary to subject the patients themselves 
to the inAuenec of Waren, i, <*., to 
superinduce this milder and bcncficiciit 
form of possession on tlieir frames, and 
thereby supersede and terminate their 
deinoniacai possession ; just as dan- 
gerous maladies arc sometiiues cured, 
by soperinditcing antagonist diseases 
of a more manageable cnarnctcr. Nor 


is a single operation always or gene- 
rally suSicient ; on the contrary, it is 
only by constant repetition of the pro- 
cess, extending frequently over several 
weeks, and even months, that success 
is attained, and a cure ^ected; the pa* 
that himself often dimting, while in 
Waren, the measures to he pursued. 
In most of these administrations, all 
the present and some of the past pa- 
tients attend and increase the momen- 
tum of the Waren. 

But the sulfercrs above described 
arc not the only parties who resort to 
the liliithus. As before observed, 
those who have long ceased to have 
visitations of their hereditary AVaren, 
come to have it restored by the process 
of the Bhuktu, and generally succeed 
in this object. Others, who arc of a 
curious turn of mind, and would pry 
into the supernatural, get initiated 
into AATarcn for the sake of the won- 
derful {lowers it is supposed to confer. 
Many conic, as the ancients to the 
heathen oracles, for advice and the 
solution of difhcultics. For, when 
any of the disci{)le8 or patients is car- 
ried to the higliest degree of Waren, 
as a requisite for which, besides the 
ordinary procc.-s at the shrine, pre- 
vious fasting and continence, at least 
abstinence from everything illicit, arc 
strictly enjoined, he passes into the 
oracular state, in which, though awake, 
he loses his consciousness of self-iden- 
tity, and answers with a supposed 
power of insight into the past, the 
future, and the remote, all questions 
addressed to him about himself or 
others; and on those occa.sion.s many 
airail themselves of his powers of vati- 
cination, not only on questions of 
health, but on all subjects. By the 
offerings which these ({uestioners and 
the patients make to the idol, the 
Muthu is supported. 

But who or what is Kanoba ? 

'Fhis is a point of great difliciilty, 
but of no less interest; an imjniry 
into which may lead to very curious 
results. Some declare Kanoba to ki 
Krisbnn, the Indian Apollo ; and the 
idea is one that is consonant to ana- 
logy. If the various AA^ircns of Devee 
correspond to the nfllatiis of the Din- 
dymenenn mother, Cylielc, and the 
furious presence of ficcatc, or the 
nvengiiig Kiimeni<l(\s, the sanative and 
[U'OpDCtic nniutus of Krlshmi would 
I’Cspond to that of the Pythian Apollo, 
god alike of medicine and vaticiua- 
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tion$* though the former attribute 
latterly became more pre-eminently 
attached to his son ilSsculapius ; and 
thus the Mahratta system would bar- 
monisc remarkably with that of ancient 
Fagan Europe^ as thus briefly but 
distinctly revealed to ns in the stanza 
of Horace which we formerly quoted: — 

•• Non DiMDirMBiri, non adytis quatit 

^KKTBM SACKHDOTUU IAC'OLA FYTUJVS. 

Nun Lfbtr ttane, non aeutn 
Sle gemlnnnt Corybantet iBrA,t 
Triotof ut Ir« — — 

The theory of Kanoba being identi- 
cal with Krishnu, is supported by* the 
fact, that in every shrine there is an 
imago of Balu-KrishnUi or the infant 
Krishnu. 

It is also corroborated by the curious 
circumstance, that the power of this 
Waren and the potency of all magical 
ceremonies in which its inspirati or 
votaries are concerned, are held to be 
stronger, and the world of spirits and 
demons with whom they deal, more 
easily infkicnced on tlie eve of Gokoolu- 
rshtumee, i. c., the night, or fraction 
of a night, which intervenes between' 
the feast of Juninu-Ushtumee, or na- 
tivity of Krishnu, and that of Ookoo- 
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jtt-IJshtumee or his manifestation at 
Gokoolu, than any other night through 
the year. The kindred superstition 
which so long prevailed, and still pre- 
vails) in Chnstendon, respecting Hal- 
lowmas-EvO) or the night succeeding 
the feast of All Saints, and preceding 
the commemoration of All Iwuls, has 
been already glanced at; nor need 
such a correspondence surprise us. A 
careful esaminarion of some of the 
principal festivals of Hindooism, and 
the peculiarities which distinguish their 
celeWation, especially the iSoiee, Di- 
valeC) and Goodhee raduwa, leads to 
a strong presumption, amounting, in- 
deed, almost to a conviction, that they 
are identical in origin, as they are also 
very nearly synchronous in time, with 
theleadin^ feasts of Christian Eurepe : 
and this tact, at first so astonishing, 
becomes easily accounted for, when 
we recollect that on the subversion of 
idolatry in the Roman empire, the ec- 
clesiastical authorities consecrated to 
the memory of persons or events con- 
nected with Christianity, those old 
heathen festivals, which the prejudices 
and attachments of the people would 
not allow them to abolish altogether. ( 
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* The mere fact that these attributes should have been assigned to the one deity, 
affords ground for supposing that the Vaticination over which he presided was 
always a consequence of, or connected with, disease. 

t At this day the Corybantes exist in Western India. They are a class of 
eunuchs devoted to Devee, exactly like the mendicant Galli of Cybele, who go 
about, dress^ inditferently in male or female clothes, adorned with garlands of 
cowries, beating cymbals, dancing in honour oF their goddess, and begging, with 
groans and cries, or immodest language. On festival days, or other great occa*> 
sions, one of the party always carries a lighted torch in his hand, and the persons 
and clothes of all are studiously besmeared with oil. They are called Bhoote or 
the Devil-like, probably from their hideous and wretched appearance-iTnisTSS 

UTIR^I 

t It would seem from the works of Tertullian, that, up to this time, the Chris- 
tian Church had no feasts, except the Lord^s Day, Easter, and Pentecost ; since, 
in his treatises on Idolatry, and on Baptism, ho mentions these only as the festi- 
vals of the Christians. We mean, of course, great festivals celebrated by tho 
whole Church, not including stations, or visits to the Basilicas or tombs of tho 
Martyrs. In tho former work he has the following passage [Oxford Library of 
tho Fathers, Tertullian, VoK L, p. 240] : “ And do wo, to whom these [Jewish] 
Sabbaths belong not, nor the new moons, nor the feast davs once belovod of God, 
eelebrato tlie^/easfs of Saturn, and Januarp, and of the \Vmter Solstice, and tho 
Feast of Matrons ? For u.s shall offerings flow in f presents jingle f sports and feasts 
roar ?** lie then refers those who love such indulgences to tho Lord’s Day and 
Ponlecnst. Would he not rather havo referred them to the synchronous festivals 
of Christmas, tho Circumcision, and tho Epiphany, had these been then in exist- 
ence ? ^ ir, after his time, a number of Pagan feasts became adopted, and hallowed 
to Christian remembrances, inveterate popular suporstitiuns would but loo easily 
creep in along with them ; and, amongst others, the notion of particular nights 
being favourable to supernatural visitations. Thui we find among the Hindoos, 
Unit the UsiiTUMKEs, or EituiTHS of each month, aro consocraled in the Calendar, 
in a general manner, to the infernal deities ; tho eighth of the bright half to 
DqonoA or Devee ; those of the dark, to KAi.c-BHtriRi 7 vi;, the black or infernal 
S.iivu, wheneo OMi* former acquaintance, Bhuiroba, Is a familiar diminutive. But 
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Finally, the name of Kanoba, though they inculcate the whole system of 
generally written Kauhuba, is actually pantheistic mysticism, 
employ c*«l by many of the thcosophic In the Siilorya, or Herdsmen’s Rural 
poets to designate Krishnn, when Feast, by Vishiioodashu Nama, wo 

sporting Its a youth among the herds- have the name repeated in every stanza, 

men of Gokoolu ; and, under cover of The following will suffice for an ex- 
allusions to these his bucolic pastimes, ample 

** Kanhoba sat down on the banks of the Yumoona, 

And opened out the herdsmen's bundles on the rocks : 

« « * • • 

Ah! Kaniioba, thy cows are restive and unruly: 

In the shade of the Kiilumbu trees they will not sit quietly : 

In the depths of the Yumoona they constantly are plunging. 

And home nhon ne return, we get scolded by thy mother. 

Ah 1 Kanuoba, pick out tliy own cattle, and begone V* 

In a well-known Bhoopalce or in point of fact, seldom sung by 

Matin Hymn, by Joevunu Sootu, the women, but very generally by men ; 

title of Kanha, of wliich Kanboba is and are regularly taught to boys as a 

only an ondoaring diminiitivo, is ap- portion of tlu-ir morning orisons, 

plied to Khrislmu in the third stanza. They aie never sung at any other 

The three first stanzas of this song, j>nrt of the day, and arc always adapt- 

which altogether may servo as a cu- cd to tlic Jtagu or musical mode 

rious si)Ociiuen of a Pagan hymn, in* called llhoopu, which is in a minor 

ciilcatine my»tic woi>hlp under a key, and breathes a wild and pleasing 

pastoral garb, arc snppoM'd to be ad- melancholy. K^ arly all tlmt we have 

dressed to the infant Kridmn by his Het‘n are compo.^(*tl in the Ovee irndre, 

fo.‘«tor-inothcT, Y’ushoda. TliescBhoo- ami arc remarkable as beitig almost 

palees or matin hymn'^, liowever, are, the only lyric pieces lliat are so 

rnonrs. 

“ Ari*;^ ! ! dour \ve.iror of tho wdld-flower grirUml,* 

Fondle thy mother's cheek. 

The sun luas risen above the orient hills, 

The dark night lias ended. 


the night ,of the particular eighth day of Ashvinu-light [19th Oct., 1844], wliich 
occurs in the Ni vi* Ratkg, or groat nocturnal festival of Uoouga or Duvf.k for- 
merly noticed, lias a .«>pccialty for these supernatural nruetices among her worship- 
pers ; and we have seen how hor female votaries enaeavour, on this occasion, to 
ponotr.'itc the future within the precincts of their apartments. Again, the night of 
the EIGHTH of Sliravu:iu-dark [5th September, l8-t4], on which fall the two jost- 
ling festivals of Krishna, Nativitv-Eightu and Cokooeu-Ekuith, between 
which two days of tho religious calendar compressed into one of the civil, an im- 
nos^^ihle tlieoretie night ought to occur, is invested by the northern worshippers <if 
krisimu, and e.^pecially by the votaries of Kanoha, with n similar special superna- 
tural influence. Finally, the Kalee-Cliutoordushce, or 14lh of Ashvinu-dark [iHh 
November, 1844], sacred to Kalee or the Black Dhveb, nlso called NcnKi:-Ciiu- 
TooKDr.HiiF.K, or IIell-Fouktkgnth [as is alleged, because Vislmoo slew a 
demon named Hell on that day, but perhaps rather on account of its infernal elia- 
raeter], wl.ich is tho day preceding New Year's Evk of the 8uvunt or Yikruma* 
dity u year, still more universally invested with this supernatural prestige ; and on 
this night all dealers in black magic, sorcery, and spells, go out into eoineterie.s 
and solitmh'.s, there to par.sue Ihcir dark rites. There are probably otiicr nights 
which have similar superstitious notions attached to them, in ditrorent localities 
and among din’ereni scets; but the above are general and well known. In (Chris- 
tendom, we SCO Hallowmas Eve, New Year's Eve, Christmas Evo, and St. MarU’.s 
Eve, conuecLed, nvire itv loss, with similar ideas relating to the world of spirits, 
and the knowledge of the future. 

* Vann Maluc, a favourite title of Khrishnu. 
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I. 

“ The cows for t^ieir calvos aro lowing ; 

The birds in tho trees are pourinjf forth their notes ; 

At tho dour thy playfellows stana waiting, 

They call for thee, oh! Yudoo-llaya [Prince of the Yudoos], 
Ariso 1 arise 1 dear wearer, Ac. 


II. 

** Awako 1 thou, whoso colour is tho dark purple of the thundcr-clond,* 
My beloved, tho delight of my soul If 
Haste, and look at [uiy b|ptbcr] Buliramu, 

Thou abode of the virtues I thou brother of the meek I 
Arise ! arise I dear wearer, &c. 


m. 


“ Arise ([uickly, my darling, 

Full of porfcctions ! mv (lark-blue petling Kanha. ! 
Haste to drink the milk from my bosom, 

And bestow on me thy kisses. 

Arise ! arise 1 dear wearer, &e. 

IV. 

“ Hearing his own mother's voice, 

Shive-Huri [Krishmt] soon aw'okc; 
lie began to suck the breast, 

And all were filled with joy. 

Arise ! arise 1 dear wearer, Ac 


V. 

“ TIi (7 beheld his form full of perfoctiont and beautiful, 
1 hey s«iw his brother Btilirainu m^ar ; 

YusliotbiS fortune bloshomed forth 

Beholding her son the Iiord of life ; 

Arise ! afisc ! dear wearer,” Ac. 


Finally, in the following lyric Lum- 
ei’DAiiK, or in>stic Hide and Sock, by 
Fk.a .Jiiiiurdtinii, Kaiihoba is plainly 
idontitied >Vlth' Kridinu ; and tlic pas- 
.‘'Uges marked in oapitiils, though iiii- 
doiiblcdly referable to the omnipre- 


sence and omniscience of Krishnu, 
would really Fcom to coiilain some 
allusion to the clairvoyance, or uni- 
versal liiciility, which Kanoba*s in- 
spirati are supposed to attain 


“ CUORU8. 

** Kanhoba liitSnd thy own murks, 

Bkuold in tuv wiiolb booy tubbe 13 vision. 


1. 

How, Krisiinu ! .shall we play Hide and Sock ? 
Iniinitk kvks ark in thy m*)DY! 

In what pbieo shall wo cover thy (»y(", ? 

Lo ! IN TlIY WHOLE body 16 TUB FACLLTY OF .SIOUT. 

Kaiihoba ! find,” Ac. 


Mogu-S'nimu, a favourite title of Ivhrishnu 
t Atniavumii, soul-delighler, or soul of tho soul. Besides its osten^iible, the 
phrase has lu're a mystic meaning — “soul of niy soul” is, in this sense, equivalent 
to “Hold of tho universe*, which lives and moves in my own soul.” 

t 'I’liis phrase also has a double mystic .sense — vir.., tho deity manifosteil with all 
perfections or attributes, as contradistinguished from that ultimate and iuaceoNsiblo 
depth of divine existence, in which uiero is neither form, part, passion, nor 
attribute. 
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But, notwithstanding the weight of nvmbn is in the Blirinc8--it is 
argument to be derived from all these Balu-Krishnu, but something beuide 
circumstances, in support of the iden- him : not an isi aoe> but a symbol. 

tity of Kanoba and Krishnu, there It is, certainly, a point deserving of 
are others of no less force opposed remark, that notwithstanding unques- 

to it. tionuble evidence, that the system of 

In the first place, nearly all the Waren existed in Hindooism, as Py- 

learned and better-informed natives thonism did among the Greeks, long 

deny it ; alleging it would be a dis- before the introduction of Mahomed* 

f to the divinity of Krishnu, to anism into the country, indeed long 

>se that he entered before Mahomed was born; and al- 

inspirati, shrines and 

fantastic tricks. temiucs arc to** tms day still dedicated 

These set down Kanoba, generally, to some Hindoo deity, and the wor- 

as some sort of devil. ship and ceremonies almost invariably 

It is alleged by others that Kanoba performed by a Hindoo Bhuktu ; it is 
is the spirit of a Peer or Mahomedau no less certain that the present system 
saint, and that his tomb is worshipped in Kanoba's Muthus exhibits a strange 
to this day at Mudec, or Mudhee ;* intermixture of Mahomedan magical 
that he lived and died there ; and rites. 

that many of the parties connected The musicians and drum-beaters in 
with the shrines are Mahomedan Fa- these Muthus arc, at least, sometimes 
queers. ^lahomedans ; and Mahomedan Fa- 

There is, in fact, such a mosfpic queers are occasionally feasted at the 
and tomb connected with the shrine at snrines, as well as Branihins. At 
]\Iu(lhee ; but there is a similar mosr|ue ]\Iiulhee, indeed, it would appear that 
and tomb connected with the Muthu the Bhuktu himself is cither a Ma- 
of Kanoba at Puitbunu, one of the hoincdnn, or one of those Faqueens 
chief places whence the Ilhuktus re- who appear, life Mahomed’s own fabled 
ceivc their initiation. There may tomb, suspended midway between both 
have been a scries of these saints eii- creeds. 

gaged in the rites of Kanoba ; and The use of the Subzah plant, it is 
those whose tombs arc at Mudhee and believed, is boi rowed from Mahomedan 
Puithunu, may have been xMahoine- inagio, 

dan Fiiqueers, who, as Bhuktus of The use of limes and the burning of 
Kanoba, first intruduced them, or incense, arc common to both systems, 
were difttinguished fur tlieir thauma*. and apparently, indeed, to all magic ; 
turgical exercise of them. Tin* saint but they arc mentioned in very old 
at Puithunu may have been a disci]>Ic Hindoo works on incantation, we be- 
ef him at Mudhee, or mc-w*rsff ; and lieve in the Uthurvun Vedu itself; 
the name of the power worsliippcd and are, at least, of as ancient use iti 
may easily have passed to the ca- India ns elsewhere. But certain words 
nonized ilevolee who lirst introduced shouted iu the cars of the ])atient to 
the particular rites, or first made them excite him, — by the chorus of mu- 
celebrated. But Kanoba could not sicians and initiated disciples, — are 
have been, originally, the name of a clearly Mahomedan. The word I)een, 
mere Mahomedan saint, without some especially, of which great use is made, 
reference to Hindooism, the name is is the Aiuhomcdan religious war-cry ; 
so purely Hindoo in its termination ; though the Hindoo .sepoys have of late 
and the same reasoning will apply to years adopted it ; and, in crossing tlic 
the image of Balu- Krishnu. bridge of boats built over the Indus, 

A third jiarty allege Kanoba to Ijc when proceeding on the first Affghan 
neither a god, a devil, nor a saint, expedition, the whole of the Hindoo 
but an ngatba-deemon, or beneficent Kegiments shouted Deen ! Deen 1 It is 
KrMEN ; and this numen is sometimes used in Kanoba's Muthus, exactly as 
spoken of, as if it were less a PEnsox the words lo ! and Evoho 1 wen* by 
than a tiiino of influence. This the priests of Bacchus. 


• More correctly, perhaps, MuJhcc, that word signifying, in Mahratta, a small 

Muthu, anchoret’s hermitage, or sacred shrine ; the village probably deriving its 
name from that of Kanoba. 
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Finally^ among the different subor- ancient Egyptian magic, which linger- 
dinato SVarens spoken of, or invoked cd in that country, and was tradition- 
in these shrines, are some names that ally transmitted, under every change 
arc undoubtedly Mahomedan. Thus of dynasty and creed, though in a pro- 
ve have Sultan," Sultan Maho- gressively imperfect and corrupted 
mod " and other spirits from the Ma- state, and under successive changes of 
homedan spiritual world, side by side its mythic investiture, aoeording as 
with Yetalu and other Hindoo devils, Ef^pt, Rabbi, Bishop, or Caliph pre- 
all harmoniously revolving round and vailed, — ^wc should then be able to 
submissive to the Bhuktu, who is pos- account most completely for all 
sessed by and communicate s the W aren anr malicarndikl^e meet with injke 
of We should bllBlIl 

agatho-doemon, ianoDaf ^ " to understaiiTllrt‘w the Mahomed^ 

The name of Sultan Mahomed *' importers of that magic into India, 
is well known in the Egyptian ma- meeting in this latter country a system 
gic. something like their own, and a divi- 

All these facts have led some of the nity. one of whose names resembled 
Bombay Hindoos to imagine, that the that of an ancient numen presiding 
whole system of Waren is a modern over Egyptian sorcery, should have 
introduction of the Mahomedans, and boldly claimed this divinity os their 
nothing more than an engrafting of tutelary god, under that peculiar name 
their ^magical ceremonies upon some of Kanoha ; should have placed be- 
of the forms of the Hindoo worship, side the Hindoo image of the infant 
But this opinion is clearly erroneous. Krishnii the secret emblem of the old 
For, independently of the evidence of Egyptian numen ; and should have 
books written long before the age of blended together, around the altar on 
^fahomed* we find a system of Waren, which this two-fold Kanoba sat, with 
purely Hindoo, now existing under se- one aspect Egyptian and the other 
veral modifications, in the temples, viU Hindoo, the liindoo and the Maho- 
lages, and families, through the in- meduti demonology fused into one. 
terior of the country, in which no And if, upon looking upon the different 
Mahomedan intormixturo whatever is processes resorted to by the Bhuktius 
traceabl<^f &nd which is in most in- of Kanoba, and the different effects 
stances based upon the worship of some produced upon their diociples, a sus- 
local form of the two grtiaUinfernal or picion should steal upon the mind, that 
fatal deities, Devee and Shivu, the the whole system, though differing in 
liccatc and Pluto-Saturnus of Hin- its form and >ome of its instrumental 
dooism. There is, however, a well- means, is, in its real nature, identical 
known si stem of Mahomedan magic with that which has recently’ made so 
in India*, called Peer Yidya, ortho much noise in Europe as Animal Mag- 
Seicnce of Saints ; and the exact sys- net ism, — both alike mcdico-thauma- 
tom of Egyptian magic, with a Imy turgic ; although the Hindoo Bhuktu 
holding a mirror of ink in his hand, is being, like the ancient Egyptian, a 
also practised in Bombay and Hydra- priest, carries on all as a solemn rcli- 
bad, under the name of Hazirat or gious rite, — yet intermingling in that 
Summoning. It would, therefore, bo rite certain physical processes and ap- 
n conjecture more probable, and more pliancos, ana thus unwillingly aoknow- 
consistent with other facts, that an in- lodging the necessity of the natural 
tcrmixtiirc of one, or both these Ma- to the production of the supernatural ; 
homedan systems, with the pui'o Hin- while the European magnetiser, a 
iloo system of Waren, had given the scientific operator, proceeds altogether 
present Muthus of Kanoba so mottled under the name of natural science, dis- 
a character. claiming all mysticism,— .yet arriving, 

But, if it should appear a reason* or at least claiming to arrive, by hia 
able conjecture, that the l^fohomcdan natural process, at lucidity, clairvoy- 
necromancy itself is but a relic of the anoe, illumination, and oUicr gifts 


* In an old Sanscrit work on incantation, containing many sacred spells, we 
found more than one invoking the Wayoo of certain goddesses to come. Wayoo 
is the exaet Sanscrit phrase for Waren, corrcspoiuling with miufAUi and signifying 
SPIRIT— WIND. 
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hitherto reckoned ns belonging to the 
highest department of the su|>crnatural; 

— ■ if such a susjjicion should arise 
and grow upon the iniudi will not this 
curious fact bo fully accounted for, 
wheuj turning back to ancient Egypt, 


or the Mesmeric Waren. [Jan, 

wo find ihert: n Kanoda, presiding over 
magic rites, ecstatic convulsionary 
dunces, lucid dreams, oracles, and than- 
maturgic medicine ! 

Jlut this inquiry wo must reserve for 
a future paper. 


I>ESCRXfiZj;i^N OP THE WAREN MCTHUfi OF XANOBA. 
C?bMMtNlCATED BV AJf BY£-'IV1TNE88.V 


The process of infusing AVaren is 
generally performed in small, low- 
roomed houses, that have but very 
few windows, and, oonsecpiently, aie 
not well ventilated. In the largest 
room on the ground-floor of the house 
is ])laced, in the most conspicuous 
part, a Mukliurii or tabernacle, whicli 
IS diftcrently constructed, according 
to the fanc}' and means of the Bhuktu, 
or head of the I^luthu. Soinethiies it 
is made of bamboo framework, pasted 
over with coloured ])aper ; and some- 
times of wood, richly oriianiet.tcd \\ ith 
gold and silver tinsel. Its length and 
broadtli, which are c<jii;v!, vary from 
three to six feet; and its height is 
from six to nine fed. Iiranciics of 
the Mango and Xinib trees are mh- 
pended Irom the ceiling of ihu room, 
atdifierent intervals, particularly over 
the Mukhuru, which has a number of 
ostrich eggs hanging frt)m its ro'.f. In 
the centre of the rdiikliuru, and on an 
elevated po'^itioii, is placed a brass 
image of Dalu-krihhnu, whidi is sur- 
rounded by a number of TAvrKz ['or 
AMULETsf] ; Nada, or twisted coids 
of worsted of many colours, lor tying 
on the arms ;t I’adooka, or images of 
the feet of the, deities only ; reprcicn- 
tations of tombs ; a Shunku or conch 


shell ; and the images of the tutelar 
gods of the Bhuktu. These contents 
of the hlukhiirii arc spiinkled over 
with diHercnl kinds of flowers, and the 
leaves of the Siibzah [Hyssoi>?], the 
latter of which are considered to be 
essentially necessary. 

Immediately in iVont of the hluk- 
liuru are placed earthen or metallic 
vessels, f(U‘ hohbnir fire to burn fran- 
kincense, and (or li;jliting camphor. 

The t)crsons d^NiruU" of bringing 
tlieinsclves under the infliieiu'e of the 
AV’arcn, are prohibited from eating 
certain firh, such as crabs and others ; 
as alfto from drinking spirituous li- 
quors, and frequenting the hou'^es of 
IJajadcras. \\ lien the per?, on nnfhu‘- 
goes the first process in the evening, 
he is made to fa>t the whole of the 
preeedin*! day, and to bathe imme- 
diately bclbre going to the Ahitliu. 
At seven oVloek, of the evening 
lixed tor the pnr[H>se — Sunday, Wed- 
nesday, and 'riiursday nights being 
preferred to the olh(u\s — Iks is made (o 
sit in front of the Mnklinru, whii h is 
brilliantly illumiiiat* d ou tin; occasion. 
The Bhuktti then bathes himself, and, 
being provided witli a serpentine 
Fcourge called Koruda, wlilcu plays 
an important ]>art in the subsequent 


For tlii.^ fleseriplion and the two cases of exorcism which follow, tho wTiti-i* Is 
indebted to an cstiiiiahle young friend, Nuravun Diuanathjee, fir'll native interpre- 
ter to the Supreme C‘ourt at Heinbay, who ha^ had considerable opportunities of 
witnessing the scenes which take place within those shrines. 

.AVc give these paper"*, as we have <lorio those uf Frofgssor Bal Giingadhur Shas- 
trwj, jn&t as they wero commnnicated to us, instead of altering or emi)odying them in 
our own. documents, coming thus directly from natives thenMolves, respectable 
alike from tludr personal character, tlicir scientific acquirements, and tho responsi- 
ble public appointments they hold, ufiford a most valuable independent testimony to 
the exi.stencc of tliu.^e singular transactions. We may add that the proceedings 
hero described belong to the more forcible class of operations. Wo shall horcnflcr 
encounter a Muthn of a different description, where, fnmi the slight glimp.se which 
w« can catch of it, it is evident a far more tranquil process is pursued. 

t These amulets are of a remarkable character, and will bo found hereafter 
affordmg an important key to the real nature of these operations. 

I Scapolars V 
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oporntions^ he sits by the side of the 
Mukhuru, applies some of the ashes 
from the vc‘S‘<m used for Imrninnj fran- 
kincense to his own forehead, and 
eomn.cnccs buriiiug frankln(‘enbe and 
lighting camphor in front of the new 
patient, lie then exposes a Nada or 
twisted cord of many colours to the 
fumes of the frankincense, and, re- 
])cating some mysterious words, tics it 
round the wrist o£t^ t^es 

up a kind of drtlfiilQrim 
beats it, and sinf^s a song in a peculiar 
manner. The dd patients join him in 
beating Phoomkas, and in singing the 
song. The patient is now desired to 
stand just uppobitc to the image of the 
god, to untie his hair and cast It loose 
from hi.s head, to prostrate himself 
before the god, concent rate his thoughts^ 
.and Jix hh cyrs Jirtitly m the image. 
If he happens to have no power with- 
in hiiusoli to concentrate bis thoughts, 
and to fix his ey(‘s on the image for a 
consiilcrable length of time, the Waren 
does not enter his body soon. Water 
is occasionally sprinkled over him, by 
means of a branch of the Snbisah, and 
the ashes taken from the frankincense- 
burner arc bloMii towards him by the 
Bhuktu. II is legs then begin to trem- 
ble, and tlic he.art to paljiitato, a pecu- 
liar bcnsation of heat U felt by him, as 
also giddiness and a te/utam y to slct p. 
iSomctinics the patienlexporieiicesfeol- 
ings of great exullat ion ; soraelimes he 
is actuated by filling'* of groat anger, 
buinetinic^* his spirits arc greatly do- 
prcascd, bordering upon grief, ami he 
commences to weep. At this erisis, 
the patient feels suaietliinjr stirring up 
ami down, just bedow' tm .sternum, 
ami it conliiuK-s there for some time. 
It is diflimiU for the Bhuktu to make 
this scn.sitimi ri.se highor up in the 
bosom, which is iiecca.wy in order to 
bring the Wnren to a higlicr state. In 
order to ofiect this, the Bhuktu blows 
‘'ome a.'<!H‘.s against the body of the Pa- 
tient, brings \he Subzah close to his 
nose, orders the Dhoomkas to be beaten 
loudly, and now and then calls out iho 
words Ale-ijoojara-dustera-dcoii I” 
the meaning of which we have never 
I)ocn able to learn,* in which ho is 
joined by all his old patients. He 


sometimes sprinkles water, and some- 
times curds, his person, with a 
branch of the Subzah ; and shakes the 
Koruda several times in his front, com- 
mencing from his feet upwards to his 
hcadi; ^ 

If these means fail, tlie Bhuktu 
causes one of 1|8 old patipn^ of ^eat 
power, who is utting4|^ heaung a 
Dhoomka, to fall intoT the stateiigf 
3S^n, jaafejiiMiiis single mil, 
Hrold^llRIRIV attendance areV 
much excited by the measures already 
adopted by the Bhuktu to brinff the 
Waren on the new patient, and are 
so liable to come under the influenoe 
of the Waren themselves, that they 
are ready, upon the slightest mark of 
the will of the Bhuktu, to enter into 
that state. This old patient, after pass- 
ing into the state of Warren, rushes 
forwanl before the image of the god 
from his seat, and placing himself be- 
fore the new patient, repeats the pro- 
cess already adopted by the Bhuktu. 
lie blows the icdics, totes up the Ko- 
ruda in his right hand, shakes it be- 
low the eyes of the new patient, puts 
it round his neck, agitates it with a 
trembling motion, and directs all his 
eompanions in the Muthu to call out 

Deem 1’* who do so at once with a 
raised voice, a^'coinpaii) ing the cry 
Aviththe loud beating of their Dhoom- 
kas*, and of the Tasas, another kind 
of drum cmploycil outside the house 
on the same occasions. Ihis sudden 
and feavfnl noi‘<e has generally the 
eflcct of thro^^ iiig down tlio new pa- 
tient in the state of Waren. Some- 
times the old patient duos not succeed 
with all these mcan^, when ho diakes 
the new patient gently backwards and 
for\>anl.s by means of the Kuruda put 
round his neck, and shouts very loud- 
ly close to his ears. Sometimes he 
/>r<,s e.s Utt* points of his Jiiigcrs ujHta the 
sternum of the now patiimt, and moves 
them upwards and domuvtirds ; some- 
times, he puts his hands round the 
u'aUt of the new ))utient, and pulls him 
against his own body ; sometimes en- 
treats, .and sometimes commands hmi 
to Ik? in the state of Waren. 

When even those mi^ans are of no 
avail, the Bhuktu recites some mys- 


* The words appear to be used merely as magical gibberish, the parties them- 
selve.s not understanding them; but Inov are evidently a corruption of some 
Muhomedan formula. Monsheo Mahomed Voonoos suggests the followup : Aleb 
ooozAR-i DVSTooR-i DEEK ! Alco is the founder of the rites of religion* 
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terious words before the ima^c of the 
god, and, in the course of this recital, 
he gets into the state of Wnven, hiul 
suddenljr rushes forward towards Uie 
new patient ; sometimes with the Ivo- 
ruda in his hand, and puts it /ound 
the neck (tf the w^ient ; and •sotiie- 
times withpiit it, wnon%eputs his arm 
round his whi^., Tbil#ovcment often 
has the effect of making the patient 
fall insensible on the ground. Some- 
times the Bhuktu, while resiling some 
mysterious words, starea at the image 
of the god xeith apparenthf great rage, 
and then casts on the patient the same 
stern looh, which, in many eases, is 
quite suflicient to throw him insensible 
on the ground. These means failing, 
which is seldom the case, the Bhuktu 
holds a lime on the head of the pa- 
tient, and cuts it rcrtically with a 
knife by drawing it backwards and 
forwards ; and breaks a cocoanut in 
his front, sometimes by striking his 
clenched fist upon it, and sometimes 
with a bilUhook. When all these 
means fail, the operations arc adjourn- 
ed over to another night, preference 
being generally given to a Thursday. 
On ihc day preceding the night, tne 
Bhuktu observes a fast, gives a feast 
to a number of Bramhins in the morn- 
ing, offers a sacrifice to the intended 
Waren, invites some Faqueers in the 
evening, and makes them say Fatia, 
or prayers with Mahomedan ceremo- 
nics. These ceremonies, however, are 
not meant for Balu-Krishnu ; for, 
during the time the Faqueers arc be- 
fore tne Mukhuru, there is a screen 
put up in front of the image of this 
deity, so as to intercept it altogether 
from their sight. When these cere- 
monies are over, the new patient, who 
has been fasting the whole day, and 
has just bathed himself, is made to 
stand before the image of the god, 
and undergoes, in succession, the 
treatment already described, at tbc 
hands of the Bhuktu. 

In general the Waren comes more 
easily on the night of Juninu Ush- 
tumee, which is also the cve of Go- 
koolu-Ushtumce, than anv other. 

When the Waren has latcn full pos- 
session of the new patient, he feels a mo- 
tion in his breast upwards, which is the 
last recollection he has of his natural 
state, lie then fulls senseless on the 
g;rouud. The Bhuktu adopts again in 
streoession the measures described be- 
fore, to 4)ring the Waren to a higher 


stage. Sometimes for several days, 
months, and even years together, the 
Bhuktu cannot do to his new patient any- 
thing more than to throw him senseless 
on the ground with ahun'icd respira- 
tion. After an liour or so, when the 
Bhuktu wishes to restore him to his natu - 
ral state, he places him before the image 
of Balu-Knshnu, lays one of his hamls 
on his neck, sprinkles cold water upon 
his body, ties bis hair into a knot, and 
causes tbc muster and the burning of 
the frankincense and camphor to be 
stopped. 

At a higher stage of the Waren, 
which can be attained only by the 
frequent repetition of these means, 
the patient contorts his limbs, jumps 
and dances about, claps his hands, 
and then holds them in that state 
sometimes over his head, sometimes at 
his breast, and sometimes between liis 
thighs. He does not listen to any one 
addressing him, and we hear no other 
sound from him but that caused by his 
hurried and violent respiration. After 
dancing and leaping for some time, he 
throws himself down on the ground, 
and lying motionless for a few minutes, 
he sometimes recovers his senses of 
his own accord, and sometimes by 
the assislance of the Bhuktu. 

At another stage, which is consi- 
dered to be higher still, the patient 
after dancing for some time, s(|uat$ 
himself down, 'with his body, some- 
times the whole, and sometimes only a 
part, in a trembling state, answers any 
question put to him, holds a regular 
conversation generally in the Ilindoos- 
thance language, and after saying ** I 
am now going array,'* drops senseless 
on the ground for a minute or half 
a minute ; and then, recovering of his 
own accord, returns into the natural 
state. After such return he is wholly 
unconscious of what ho said or did 
while in Waren. Some Warens do 
nothing but weep, others laugh, while 
some dance about with, their hands 
and feet contorted iu a peculiar man- 
ner. 

Every Waren has its peculiar name. 
When any Waren, such as that of 

the Sultan,” is well established in 
the body of any person, he directs, in 
the course of his dancing, the persons 
engaged in beating Bhoomkas, who 
are generally persons connected with 
the Muthu, to shout in praise of his 
own name, by saying Been Poo- 
karo! Been Pookarol” JSliont out 
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deen ! Shout out DEEN !] whereupon 
they all at once shout ** Sooltan ke, 
closte yaron, Deen I'* [Deen to the 
Sultan*, beloved friends!] At this 
stage of the Waren, the Bhuktu can« 
at any moment, bring any one of the 
disciples who are engaged iu beating 


the drums, under the influence of the 
particular Waren he is accustomed 
to, just by Deen*pookar.ing in the 
name of that Waren, or by his simple 
volition ; when the person at once 
darts from his seat, and commences 
dancing about. 


CASE OF P088E8ST0N AMD EXORCISM WITNESSED IN ONE OF KANOBA’s MUTHUS. 

(OOMMUHXCATED BY TOB 8AMK.) 


One day, while several of the re- 
gular patients of a Bhuktu were under 
the inflticncc of the Waren, and while 
the usual preliminaries, such as burn- 
ing frankincenso, 1)cating drums, 
singing, &c., were going on, a strange 
patient from another I^luthu, who had 
come there as a spectator, suddenly 
sprang fi*oni liis scat, gave a great 
shout, pushed aside all the persons 
who were already under the iiilluence 
of the AV^aren, rushed forward to- 
wards the image of the god with great 
violence, throw himself down on his 
knees and palm*!, and remained in that 
position, evidently under tlic inllueiice 
of some AVaren or sj)irit. lie then 
commenced iuinping about and con- 
torting all his limbs — at one time 
clasping his liainU together, at ano- 
ther time striking them against the 
Hour with great force. Iu the mean- 
time, those persons who had been be- 
fore under tiie intluence of the AVaren, 
were so no longer ; being suddenly 
translerrod to their natural state. 

The head of the IMuthu was greatly 
enraged at the disturbance thus occa- 
hioued by the stranger ; and^with 
the view of extorting from him an- 
swers, ns to what the name of the 
spirit which possessed him w’as, and 
why it had come there, and ultimately 
of expelling it — tried very much to 
excite himself* into the state of 
AVaren, but could not. All his old 
disciples, too, tvere seen gazing at the 
image of the god^ eridentlij with the 
view of oringing themselves under the 
itiflttenee of the Waren ; but, for some 
time, their cflbrts proved fruitless. 
AVhilo things were going on in this 


manner, one of the long-standing pa- 
tients or disciples in the Mutbu, suc- 
ceeded in his endeavours ; and was 
snddenl;^ filled by the presence of AVa- 
ron, which the Bhuktu said was that 
of Vetalu, a chief servant of Shivu, 
constituted by him the king of all 
Hindoo devils. He immediately 
rushed forwards from those among 
whom he had been sitting ; and, tak. 
ing some ashes out of the vessel in 
which frankincense was burning, drew 
with it an unbroken line round the 
stranger, and said to him, in a voice 
of authority: “ If you dare go beyond 
this line, you must sufler the conse- 
quence which had the desired otTeet 
of confining him within the circle. 
The following dialogue then took 
place between the man under the in- 
ti ueiicc of the Vctalii AVaren and the 
evil spirit in jicssession of the stranger ; 

Evil Siuiut — “ Let me go ; I am de- 
sirous of going now.*’ 

Vetalu AVaren — No, I will not 
permit you to go : first tell me ^Yho 
you are.*’ 

Evil Spirit. — ** 1 am Sultan Mo* 
homed.** 

A'etalu AA’^abln. — “ No, you arc 
not Sultan Mahomed. If you will not 
give me your right name, I will throw 
upon you these ashes which I hohl in 
my hand, and consume you on the 
spot.** 

Evil Spirit. — Do not ! do not ! I 
beseech you. I w'ill give you my true 
name; T am a Cheda:! do allow me 
to ffO.*’ 

Vetalu AVaren. — ^'AVoll, go if you 
can.*’ 

Evil Spirit. — “ I cannot go while 


* Is tins the enertfisin^ of the Aloxandrian theurgy ? 

t CuEDAS, or TORMENTORS, arc a class of devils enumcr it ed in Mahrntta de- 
monology. Sultan Maliomcd belongs, as formerly observed, to tho JMahomedan. 
Both aro famiflar to tho frcc^ucnters of Kaaoba*s Muthus. 
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you hold me thus confined ; I beseech 
you, open a passage for me.” 

Vetalu Waken “Iwill allow you 

to go, if you promise never to iK»s- 
scss tins man again.” 

Evil Spirit.—** Yes, I pledge my 
word to i4-.” 

The UBHlu ^ cocoanut 

on a pacEKwe 

stranger — - 'fP^ ^ , oSpari through this 
cocoanut; but it' you c^or dare to 


conic here again, you shall be cruelly 
tormented.’* Upon this, the stranger 
fell insensible on the ground for some 
time ; and when ho recovered his 
senses was informed of what had 
passed ; for he was quite unconscious 
of it. lie was very grateful to the 
ilhuktu for havingcxpellod the Chkua, 
which, he said, had long had posses- 
sion of him, and was a source of great 
suflcrlng to him. 


CASE or POSSESSION DY A HEDOLEE, OB FEMALE DEVIL, AND ITS EXOllCISM BY 
ONE OF KANOBA’S BUUKTCS. 

•.COMMrNlCATKU RY TUK S VME.l 


In Jlombay, two or thrct; years 
.ago, we were witncssc.^ to the follow- 
ing scene. A girl of sixteen siid- 
denly fell down; lier limbs became 
contorted, and for a time she was ut- 
terly speechless. vShe then coinjjlained 
of being beaten by a woman, who, she 
said, sut iinuii lua* eh(5st, struck her 
with her cicnclied tint, and now and 
then twisted lier neck, so as to M|necze 
out her very soul. 'FIk* girl <lefcribed 
tliis woman as a tad female, dressed 
in a ycllov/ gannent, having Ik i* hair 
loose, and her forehead be.Mnearcd 
with a red poivder ealltMl Jh'njuru. 
ifeither tlie writer of this p;iper, nor 
any of the other persons is ho stood 
round the girl, saw any such woman ; 
yet, when she was asked wlieru tint 
woman was, she .answered — ** I lore .die 
is, sitting upon iny dies*., ^^rikIng me 
with her clenched fist, and twisting 
my neck to death.” Ail the jKirsoxis 
present immediately concluded that 
she w'as possesseil by a devil, and a 
Bhuktu wa.s tent for, who soon matle 
his appearance. Having washed his 
mouth, hands, and feet, he sat down 
near the place wdiere the girl was 
lying, burned frankincense, took .'‘ome 
ashes in his hand, and then command- 
ed the girl, or rather the devil in her, 
to rise and be seated. 'I'he girl re- 
fused to do so; but upon the illinktu 
threatening t/) torment her, by blow- 
ing against her some of the adies ho 
held in hi'- liand, she iii-tanlly obeyed 
his command, and sat up; with her 
hands, however, rc.sling iqiGn the 
floor, and her head hanging down 


upon her breast. The follow'ing dia- 
logue then took plaei*. bctwciU the 
Illiuktu and tin* suppo.>Ji*d Ilcdulcc, or 
female devil in the girl : — 

IluuKTu “ What is your name ? 

Take care! don’t give rne a false 
name, or I will torture you,” 

Dkvil. — *‘ l am a Hedclee.” 

Bjiuktu. — ** Why have you come 
here? Wliat bu<^inefct» Inid you here?” 

J)i:viL — “x\s sin: [meaning the girl 
hiTftclf] was walking in the yanl be- 
hind the hoiL'C, aria\i*d in lull dres'^, 
1 saw Him from the tree upon whii li I 
W'as sitting, and took iio-'session of 

IlEtt.” V 

JhiuKTc. — ** Will } on tro to your 
own plaee now ? if \ on will not, 1 can 
make }oii.” 

Devil. — ** I have come hero, I like 
the plact', and I ilin’t wi ii to go away 
now; but if you ui.di to j>Iaee me in 
yourDcvhara [t.ibciiiaclc of the idolj, 
I will do no harm to any one.” 

JliinxTi' “ Xo, no, you shall not 

be pl;ico<i in the Dijvhara ; leave this 
girl Ibrlhwiili, or 1 will torment you.” 

Devil. — “ Do not, I entreat you, 
do not 1 I am ready to go. if yc>u will 
promise to give me a goat every year.” 

H.icktit ** Ni>. 1 will not pivc 

yon a goat : are yoiT going or not ?” 

Devil *‘’rhengI\o me, at lea.st, 

a fowl every y(*ar, and I W'lll quit thi.s 
place for ever.” 

Hhuktu.— “ !No, you shall not have 
a fowl either.” 

She then asked for several trilling 
things in succession, such as a cocoa- 
nut, n betclnul,* &c. ; but, being re- 


* We are informed that these devils almost invariably ask, either to be allowed to 

go back to their own trees— trees being the ordinary lurking places of these beings, 
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fused every one of them> she wm eom- 
pellcd to go away without having re- 
ceived anything. When the Hkdulee 
left the body of the girl, the latter 
dropped senseless on the ground ; atul, 
alter a minute or half n minute, she 
gut up as if she had just awakened 


^om a deep sleep, and began rubbing 
her eyes and adjusting her hair and 
dress. When ipcstioncd upon what 
had passed, she^ seemed to be quite 
unconscious of it, but impcared fa- 
tigued, and complained of tenderness 
and soreness in her limbs. 


A VISIT TO ONE OF KANOBA's MUTHUS. 


1 laving obtained permission, with 
some diiticulty, to visit one of the 
shrines of Kanoba on a Thursday 
night, the usual weekly night of oj^c- 
ratiuns, wc drove out about seven in 
the evening, accompanied by a Bram- 
hin who was acquainted with the 
Bliuktn, and had some knowledge on 
the subject of*Waren. Our course 
lay thiaiugh the thick woods of Gir 
gaum. The sun had gone down ; and 
the moon, already risen, was glinting 
at intervals through the palm-trees 
that overshadowed our road. After 
proceeding for about a mile through 
the woods, wc had to alight, and 
thread f>ur way on foot, bv a jiarrow* 
patli that wound tliroiigli the eoooauut 
trees, hemmed in on each ‘^ide by walls 
mantled over with green ooze, from 
the dam]) vapours tliat perpetually^ 
exhale from a soil daily watered aud 
unvisited by the sun. T'bese, inter- 
cepted and oomlonsed in their ascent 
during the day, by the branches of 
tries, maybe heard, in the night lime, 
again slowly trickling dt)wn, like a 
heavy, dropping rain. I'lie moonlight 
fell here and (here ui>on our path; 
and, within the walls on either side of 
ns wo were salutod, as we advanced, 
hy the proloiigeil and dismal baying 
of the numerous Pariah dogs wdio 
abound in these gloomy woods, other- 
wise so silent and solitary, and are 
for ever barking at the passing stran- 
ger, or howling aU the moon. Occa- 
sionally, w'hcre the wall hatl partially 
eruinblcd down and left a gap, three 
or four of these gaunt creatures would 
appear suddenly upon the breach, and 
menace our approach, and follow our 
Toceding footsteps with angry expos- 
tulations at our intrusion upon Ineir 


dreary realm — loca noctc silentia 
late.” 

The whole scene, indeed, and the 
purpose of our journey, brought to 
our minds, fancifully perhaps, that 
made by iEneus and the Sibyl, to 
behold the Stygian or, as Warburtoii 
teaches, the ’ Eleusinian mysteries ; 
and, though the black owe-lamb, 
** atri velleris agnam,” slain at the 
outset to the mother of Eumenidcs, 
would belong more appropriately to 
Devee than to Kanoba, yet the ap- 
proach, at least, to the shrine of the 
latter would hold some comparison. 

“ Ibont obsfuri pol.*. e.ib woctc per uznbram, 

Fi rque dvmuR Dlt>» \iu>ua8, et iiuuilft regns. 

Qniile rcr inmtum Iniuin tab lai*c malign/l 

Kst Her iu 

- ■■ ■■ VlfOKiuc canc8 ulalarc per uxnbntm." 

After about a quarter of an hour’s 
walk, wo came to an opening in the 
woods, in wdiicli there was a straggling 
hamlet, containing a cluster of houses 
gi’oiipcd together in an irregular cres- 
cent. The left honi of tnis termi- 
nated in a recess, that seemed a sort 
of court or farm-yard, where, amid 
some unyoked carts, a group of cows 
anil bullocks lay quietly reposing and 
chewing tlicir straw. In front of 
the.^c was a low building, resembling 
a large barn or farm-house ; and this, 
our guide informed us, w^as the Muthu 
of Kanoba. 

Having stepped in to speak a few 
wortls to the Bhuktu, our guide re- 
turned, and coiuluoted us Into a wide, 
open veranda, which ran along the 
Wliole front of the house, and thence, 
through a narrow passage that struck 
out of it, straight before us, into a 
central room, where tho owner of the 


according to Hindoo notions, or to bo placed iu the Devhara or tabcrnaclo ; tbo 
latter rcmicst proceeding from the desire to participate in the worship^ and share the 
incense offered to the idols. 
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mansion civilly received us. Chairs 
were brought for our accommodation ; 
and we had now time to observe the 
place and company into which we had 
come. The passage, through which 
we had entered, seemed to pierce the 
house to about onedialf its depth ; and, 
up to that point, divided it into two un- 
equal parts. On the right hand ran 
a narrow strip, containing one or two 
small rooms, occupied, as we found, 
by tenants : on the left lay the ffreatcr 
art of the anterior portion 
ouse, devoted to the accomii 
of the shrine and its appurtenances. 
By an open door, facing the passage 
by which we had entered, we could 
see into the posterior division of the 
house, where some women were sit- 
ting, as is usual in this country, on 
the ground, surrounded b v flour-niills, 
winnowing-baskets, earthen vessels 
containing water or grain, and other 
implements of household industry. 
The room where we sat was about 
twenty-one feet wide, and had been 
originally about twenty-four feet in 
length ; but a slip of nine or ten 
feet had been taken off in the direc- 
tion of the front, of which nearly 
two- thirds had been partitioned off 
into some sort of store-room, and the 
remaining third formed an open recess 
communicating with the main room ; 
so that the Muthu funned really one 
large oblong, with another smaller 
oblong running out of it, at right 
angles, at the mrther end. 

In this small oblong, or recess, 
stood the tabernacle of Kanoba. It 
rested on an altar, or square platform 
of wooil, which stood upon carved 
feet, or pillars, about sixteen inches 
from the ground. The tabernacle 
was a sort of miniature temple, con- 
sisting of four pillars supporting an 
irregular cupola, which, at its summit, 
shot up into a little minaret. The 
space between the pillars at the back 
was entirely Ailed up ; so as to form 
a background for the shrine. At the 
Uirce remaining sides, the upper cor- 
ners of each sauare between the pil- 
lars were rounded off into an arch of 
waving lines; and all the space sur- 
rounding the arch, between the pillars 
and the Dase of the cupola, was Ailed 
up with ornamental net-work: so that 
the tabernacle appeared like a little 
temple or Kiosk, with one side built 
up, and the otlier three opened into 
iM^chcs. Jt was about Avc feet square 
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at the base, and nearly six feet high, 
exclusive of tbo altar and the cup^a. 
The pillars were neatly carved, and 
crowned with little minarets ; and the 
whole was richly gilt over. 

Around the tabernacle stood Avc or 
six massive brazen candlesticks, or, to 
speak more correctly, pillar-shaped 
standing lamps. These stood about 
four feet high : the circular pedestal 
of each was about seven inches in 
diameter : mouldings ran along them 

om the bottom to the top, where 

ich expanded into a star-shaped 
saucer, tor holding the oil and the 
various wicks. From each point of 
the radiated circle one of the lighted 
wicks protruded, sending forth a 
tongue of light. 

In front of the shrine stood a row 
of censers ; not those pendulous urns 
which arc at present used in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, as formerly by 
the Magi-~ 

** Here the inuaic of p»ycr from o nitnoret ■wclli« 

Here the Mugiaa liii urn full of pcraimo is 
swinging ;** 

but short stands, or pillars, resting on 
circular pedestals, and crowned with 
expanding brasiers, which held the 
burning coals. In a comer of the 
recess behind the tabernacle leant a 
*■ pole, supporting a banner of red silk, 
richly fringed with gold. From the 
beam which divided the recess from 
the main room, Ining a massive bell, 
about seven inches in diameter at its 
orifice : and along the walls of the 
Muthu were suspended gongs, cym- 
bals, tamborins, and kettle-drums, of 
various sizes, 'i'hc space within the 
tabernacle ascended in a succession of 
steps, on whicb, among a crowd of 
other things, wc perceived three 
images of BalU'Krishn 11, covered with 
wreaths of jasmine. Garlands of the 
same powerful night-Aower hung from 
pillar to pillar, and nearly smothered 
the articles within t||e tabernacle. In 
the front, on the platform, or altar, 
lay a largo conch shell, with its point 
sawed off to make it vocal. 

Five or six persons were sitting in 
the room beside the Bhuktu ; two of 
them, a youth and a boy, his children. 
The Bhuktu hirim^lf was a very stout, 
powerful man, with a strong, coarse, 
Triton-like face, one apparently more 
likely to be imposed upon, than to 
impose on others. He belonged to 
tbo caste of Bhundarecsi who are most 
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cpttimonly employed in tapping the 
palm tree for its sweet liquor, and af- 
terwards distilling it into spirit, and 
selling it ; but wno, latterly, may be 
found in many other and higher pur- 
suits, as carpenters, writers, lithogra- 
phic printers,* &c. By trade he was 
a carj)enter ; and his house showed 
evidence of his being in comfortable, 
though not wealthy, circumstances. 

'Pile Bhuktu sat on a low stool in 
front of the tabernacle, conversing 
with us, as we sat at tlic corner of the 
recess. One of his sons, a youth of 
about seventeen years, appeared very 
sickly : his face was wan, and one of 
his thighs and legs was very much 
shrunk. We took occiision to inquire 
what was the matter with him, and, in 
conversing about his ailment, and of- 
fering such advice as we were able to 
suggest, we succeed in establishing 
our intercourse on a friendly footing. 
We now ventured to approach the 
subject of the thaumaturgic operations, 
and askcrl whether he. was going to 
ractice to-night. His answer was 
csitating and dubious: he said, the 
other patients had not come : his son, 
who was the chief disciple, was too ill : 
ho seemed, in a word, to have re- 
pented of the permission granted, and 
to wish to decline civilly, and without 
appearing to do so. Yet he made no 
positive refusal; and as he began, 
soon after, to trim the lamps of the 
shrine, and to cast camphor and in- 
cense on the brasiers, wc began to 
think they were going to counueneo. 
This idea was confirmed, when, at 
some unobserved signal from him, all 
the persons in tlie room rose up at 
once, and repaired to the different 
musical instruments above-mentioned. 
One sat down, a little at one side of 
the tabernacle, with the conch to his 
lips ; another laid hold of the tongue 
or the great bell overhead ; a third 
held a gong suspended by a string in 
one hand, and a wooden hammer in 
the other, raised ready to strike ; a 
fourth took the small, thick, cup-like 
cymbals, called Talu, used for beat- 
- ing time and for worship : and two or 
three got drums of different dimen- 


sions ready. The Bhuktu liimselfi 
however, attracted our chief attention. 
Rising up from his stool, be seized a 
Moruchul, or long, thick broom of 
peacock’s feathers ; such ^ as is com- 
monly borne in India behind royalty, 
and waved around its head, lest irre- 
verent fly or humming mosquito should 
visit the cheeks of princes too rudely ; 
and, throwing a heap of incense and 
camphor on the coals, he cast himself 
into the attitude of a fencer lunging 
at an adversary ; and extending the 
peacock broom, like a foil, towards the 
face of the central image of Balu- 
Krislinu, remained in that attitude for 
a few seconds jierfectly still. On a 
sudden, the red flare of the camphor 
broke forth ; the white curling clouds 
of incense rose up around the taber- 
nacle ; and the Bhuktu, — seeming to 
throw his urholc soul into an intense 
gaze upon the idol, — began to vibrate 
the Moruchul in its face with a rapid, 
tremulous, flashing motion, produced 
by an almost imperceptible movement 
of his wrist, his arm and body remain- 
ing all the while perfectly motionless. 
Simultaneously with the first fiash of 
the feathers in the idol's face, the 
conch, the bell, the cymbals, the gong, 
the drums, all began together,— and 
produced close to our ears a most in- 
tolerable and brain-crushing medley 
of noises ; which, growing louder and 
more rapid every instant, at last com- 
pelled us, in order to preserve oqr 
senses, to rush out of the house, and 
seek relief in distance and the open air. 

In about eight minutes the noise 
ceased, and wc returned to the Muthu. 
All had relapsed into their former 
silence and apathy. The scene which 
hail just taken place, was, the Brah- 
min informed us, merely the Dhoo- 
parutee, or usual vesper service to the 
idol ; and we learnt that, owing to the 
reasons before alleged, no operations 
were to take place that night. Dis- 
appointed in the main object of our 
visit, and suspecting that there was, 
at the bottom of all &e excuses made, 
a rooted unwilligness to have a Euro- 
pean present, wc were anxious to 
glean at least as much information as 


* Gunput Krishnujee, a Bhundaree, Bas long had a Lithographic press establish- 
ed in Bombay ; from which, besides a literary periodical, he has issued a valuable 
series of Mahratta and Sanscrit works, beautifully executed ; especially an edition 
of the Geeta with five metrical translations or paraphrases, entitled Geetarthu- 
Bodhlnee. 

VOL. XXXV,— >NO. CCV. 
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we could, In the way of conversation ; 
and, with this view,* sitting down again 
at the corner of the recess, we enter- 
ed into friendly discourse with the 
Bhuktu ; and a desultory conversation 
ensued, of which we have preserved 
the following notes. 

Visitor. — How long, friend, have 
you been a Bhuktu of Kaiioba, and 
what letl you to become one ? 

Bhuktu I have been devoted to 

Kanoba from my birth. My mother 
was long barren ; she cAme to the 
shrine and made a vow to the god, 
that, if she had a son, she would de- 
vote him to his servied^ ; I wan that 
son ; and from my chihlhood 1 have 
been about the shrine. 

Vis. — W hen did you first expe- 
rience Waren ? 

Bit. — It has played in my body from 
a boy. It came upon me one day 
during the rites, and has since re- 
mained with me. 

Vis What is the usual night on 

which your disciples meet ? 

Bh On I'hursday night, if dis- 

posed to do so ; but they do not meet 
every Thursday ; only when dUen- 
gaged, and disposed to rejoice before 
the god. 

Vis How is the Waren brought 

on ? 

Bit It comes on dilfcrcnt persons 

in different manners, according to 
their devotion and the pleasure of the 
gOfl. Some old patients at the smell 
of the incense, the first word of the 
sacred song, or the first tap of the 
drum, are in Waren ; some gaze on 
the idol fixedly, with intense efforts of 
devotion, and inentally invoke the pre- 
sence ; thereupon tlio Waren seizing 
them, they rush and cast themselves 
down before the idol ; on some I cast 
liipiid ; or him ashes the censer ; 
«50ifie / towih and handle and embrace ; 
I draw them to and fVo with this 
scourge ; or shake it before their eyes ; 
I^iraw this broom of feathers Jonm /«- 
fore them, quiveringly. 

Vis. — H ow does tlie Waren show 
its presence ? 

Bii. — In a hundred ways, as the god 
chooses to play in their b^ies. Sumo 
leap about; some laugh; some cry 
out ; some dash their heiuls and limbs 
on the earth ; some twist tlieir iKidies 
and members about ; — crouching, 
climbing, or falling down senseless. 

Vis. — Do any of them tremble in 
the head or limbs ? 


Bh. — T hey all tremble ; the Warem 
comes on mth trembling. It begins at 
the toes and feet, ami goes vp gradually, 
till the whole body shakes, and the head. 

Vis. — Does it render them insensi- 
ble to pain ? 

Bii. — T hey dash themselves about 
and do not feel it. Look at this Ko- 
ruda ; [here he handed us a formidable 
scourge, about two yards long, two 
inches in diameter at the thick end, 
and gradually tapering off to the Insh.J 
1 lash them with this enough to kill 
other people, and welt their bo(Vu*s 
severely ; they do not even feel it. 

Vis. — D o they feel fire ? 

Bh. — T hey often play with fire and 
are insensible to it ; they even eat it. 

Vis. — Do they ever foretell the fu- 
ture ? 

Bh. — A ccording to the degree of 
their W aren. The old disciples, who 
have long had Waren, tell future 
things, and sec things not before 
them. 

Vis. — A nd what do they gain by 
thus bringing on the Waren ? 

Bii. — They become cured of their 
own devil-maladies, and they cure 
others ; aft<?r initiation, their devotion 
is sunieient motive ; they delight to be 
possessed b^ tbe god. 

Vis. — Do tliey fall asleep and wake 
again in Waren ? 

Bii Youno patients commonly fall 

asleep ; and the violent movements of 
others end in falling insensible. 

Vis. — Bui out of this state, do they 
awake in Waren, and talk in Waivu ? 

Bii, — O hl disciples who have long 
had Waren, like the Bhuktns, ha\c 
the Waren constantly at command or 
in their own power ; [apiile swadhino. ] 
Such can be awake in Waren at jihM- 
siire, and prophecy. 

Some people here came in with 
sages from oiit-door patimiis. 'J he 
Bhuktu ubked a few questions ofeaoh ; 
and, taking up some of the ashes fium 
a censer, muttered .some words i.ver 
them, folded them up in a leaf, and 
gave tliem to be taken to the patients. 
Our dialogue then proceeded. 

Vis — What is it you have been 
sending ? 

Bii. — A shes from before the god. 

Vis. — What is it fur ? 

Bii — The sick will rnb it on their 
foreheads and they will be cured. 

Vis. — I s it for dcinouiuc diseases 
only that you send this ? 

Bh.— .W c send it for all maladies ; 
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if they have proceeded from demoniac 
influence^ this will cure them. 

Vis. — And for those violent demo- 
niac possessions accompanied with 
foaming, convulsions, &c. ? 

Bii. — Thbse are sometimes brought 
here ; sometimes I go to their houses. 
If violent, T sometimes drive out the 
devil by lashing them with the Koruad. 
Sometimes they are driven out easily 
at once ; somct*mcs the Waren of Ka- 
noba must be communicated to them ; 
and they must remain patients a long 
time betore they are cured. 

Vis — Do women sec the men under 
Waren ? 

Bh. — W omen are generally advised 
to stay away. If Uic people under 
Waren sec a woman with a black 
sarec on, they leap upon and injure 
her. 

Vis. — And do you, friend, really 
believe in all tins ; these supernatural 
effects of Waren ; the^c exorcisms ; 
these cures by mere ashes ? 

Bir. — Look, sir, at this tabernacle ; 
these massive brazen lamps ; these 
various images, vessels and orna- 
ments, some of them very expensive ; 
for example, this silver umbrella for 
the idcl : well ! not one of these things 
were provided by me. Kvery one of 
them IS a gralcful tribute from some 
parly, wdio has had personal expe- 
rience of the truth of Kanoba. ^Iu^t 
tliere not be reality, where such real 
and solivl evidene«*.s are the fruits? 

Vis ]My friend, it is doubtless 

your interest to Indieve it real ; where 
sneli soliil fruits, as you say, are the 
eoiise<picuee, it is but too natural. 

Bh Xay, for that matter, 1 am 

quite independent. I get fifteen ru- 
pecs a month as a carpenter, in the 
Gnu CJarriagi* Department. ’Tis de- 
votion, not the hope of gain, that 
makes me a Bhuktu. 

Vis. — AVliat is that red flag in the 
corner? 

Bn. — ^That is a flag sent to mo from 
ruithuTiu, from the chief Oadee [.spi- 
ritual throne] there, in ackiiowledg- 
uient of mv power as a Bhuktu of 
Kanoba. Wc use it on Gokoolu-Ush- 
tuinec. Some of these images and 
ornaments were also sent mb from 
tber(5. 

Vis. — your powers of cure be 
real, why cannot you cure that poor 
boy? If, the god is so propitious to 
you and him, and enters your persons, 
and enables you to heal others, why 


does he not heal, or enable you to 
heal him? 

This remark seemed to strike him : 
he turned and exchanged a look of in- 
telligence with one ofnis neighbours : 
and for a moment was silent; but 
Ibortly after, he made the following 
curious answer : — 

Bu. — If my son's sickness were a 
deyll-ailmont, I could cure him ; but 
'tis a bodily disease ; Kanoba's power 
is against devils. 

At the moment, wc thought this an 
ingenious evasion, but, on after reflec- 
tion, we were struck with the answer, 
JUS possibly containing a natural trulli 
in a mythic shape. 

Ilis god was not what woconsider ^od, 
the ALMIGHTY ; but a specific, limited 
power, or effect, of nature [or super- 
nature], deified. Ilis reply might, 
perhaps, be thus correctly translated 
into the language of medicine 

“ If my sun's complaint were epi- 
leptic, hysteric, or nervous, I could 
cure him by this process ; but, not 
beiii" so, I am unable.” 

We asked him to show us the ima- 
ges of Balu-Krishnu. lie handed us 
one of the largest. 

** And this,” we said, ** is Kanoba ?” 

‘‘No I that is not Kanoba.” 

“ Where then is Kanoba?” 

“ There!” 

He placed in our hands a strange- 
lookiiig, bright, copper tube, consist- 
ing of a cylinder six or seven inches 
long and three inches in diameter ; 
and terminated, at each end, by a 
cone of the same metal, about three 
inches long, forming one continued 
piece with the cylinder: three small 
rings were attached to the centre, for 
strings to pass through. 

AVe turned this instrument round 
and round, expecting to find some 
image or etching of an idol; but in 
vain. 

“ AVhy, friend,” we remarked, “ wo 
can see no Kanoba here.” 

“That,” he rt^plied, touching the 
tube, “ that is Kasoba.*' 

“ This, friend,” we observed, after 
Oonaidering it more attentivelv, “ this 
is nothing but a gigantic amulet : it is 
exactly such as the little native chil- 
dren c.irry tied on their arms, only it 
is so large.” 

“ That,” he rejoined, “ is Kano- 
ba : it is CHARGED with Kanoba 1” 

A flood of light seemed to break 
upon iis^ he uttered this. We turned 
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to examine the interior of the taber- 
nacle more attcntivelv ; and saw along- 
side of the ccmtral Balu - Krishnee 
five of these tubes, side bv side, in a 
a row — all charged with Kanobal 
*Twas a true Kanobic battery ! The 
Leyden jar ; the magnetised phial ; 
and the Kanobiscd tube would seem, 
then, to be all modifications of the 
one principle, the accumulation of 
secret virtue or power, whether na- 
tural or supernatural, in charged ves- 
sels. In the Leyden jar, indeed, the 
power is now acknowledged to be 
physical : in the Kanobiscd tube it is 
viewed as spiritual : in the magnetised 
phial it ^cems to hover bc^twixt the 
two. But if any such secret as elec- 
tricity, or electro-magnetism, were 
known in ancient Egypt, would it not 
have been regarded and preserved 
there as a mystic, rather than a na- 
tural, power ; and thus gradually have 
generated the idea of ac(‘uinulnting 
spiritual power in material vessels : as 
tiie VIRTUE of metallic magnets has 
gradually led, in modern times, to the 
phial of magnetised water V The 
strangest thing of all is, that this 
monster amulet, charged with Ka- 


noba, should consist of a central cy- 
linder and two pointed conical ex- 
tremes. Was this form, which is 
copied in the greater number of mimic 
amulets worn by men, women, and 
children, in Western India, originally 
derived from any reference to phy- 
sical magnetism — ^to the centre of in- 
difference, and the two antagonist po- 
larities ? It may have been so ; and 
if, as we hope to show hereafter, this 
shape was undoubtodly borrowed from 
ancient Egypt, it probably was so: 
though, iiinong those who now use it, 
the form has survived the reason. 
Even so, the modern Joshces, or as- 
trologers of India, calculate eclipses 
by the mcchanicid use of old formula, 
the scientific principhss of which not 
one of them understands. 

Wc shall now take farewell of Ka- 
noha for a period. Wc have much 
yet to say of his shrines, his Bhuktus, 
and their disciples ; but our diminish- 
ing space vrarns us to close ; and our 
readc*rs, loo, will probably be glad of 
a pause. Neither the pastoral nor the 
mystic rill must be allowed to fiuw too 
long. 

** Claudik Jam rlvoi purri, oat prata biberuat.*' 
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We are not sure that the title of this 
book* adequately expresses its nature 
or purpose. The word Romance” 
will, to a large class of readers, be not 
unlikely to suggest that the author 
claims the privileges of a writer of fic- 
tion* and that* though the dramatis 
persoruB are found in the recorded his- 
tory of the country, he has yet the 
same power over their movements as 
the Greek tragic poet asserted over his 
Agamemnons and Helens, or as Scott 
and Bulwer have, in our day, over the 
obedient shadows of mighty chiefs and 
gorgeous dames and damosels, whom, 
having evoked, they compel into their 
service, not to react the scenes of their 
former life, but to appear as actors 
under such pther circumstances as 
imagination may suggest. Mr. Ckaik’s 
is a different purpose — one presenting, 
perhaps, greater difiiculties. His is to 
exhibit the persons, whom he under- 
takes to describe, as they actually 
were ; and his power over the charac- 
ters of his story is limited by what he 
finds recorded in authentic documents. 
*<The Romance of the Peerage” is a 
title that, interpreted by the book, 
would tell us, that the principle of 
selection to which any particular nar- 
rative owes its place in his work, is its 
being of that class to which, speaking 
of realities, we should give the epithet 
of romantic ; and that it is taken from 
that debateable ground between pub- 
lic and private history which may be de- 
scribed as occupied by the Peerage. 

It is with facts alone,” says Mr. 
Craik, ‘'that the present work pro- 
fesses to deal — it anpires in nowise to 
the airy splendours of fiction. The ro- 
mance of the Peerage which it under- 
takes to detail is only the romantic 
portion of the history of the peerage.” 

The subject is happily chosen. So- 
ciety in England — nay, everywhere — 
is essentially aristocratic, and the fa- 
mily^ not the individualt is the first 
humanising thought— is that which, 
were it, could it be, absent, man would 


be as the beasts of the field or of the 
forest. The peerage, in the abstract, 
is but this thought exhibited in the 
only form in which it can be easily 
shown. We have no especial venera- 
tion for the individuals of which any 
class is composed ; but yet we think, 
in our day, that the members of the 
peerage are at least equal to those 
whom popular suffrage has raised to 
the rank of legislators. The debates 
in the Lords are, for the most part, 
superior to those in the Commons ; 
but it is a mistake to think of the peer- 
age in England as separating men into 
classes. Truly considered, it is one of 
the many ways in which the aristo- 
cratic element in the constitution be- 
comes practically mitigated. There 
is scarcely a family in the land, how- 
ever humble, that, through some or 
other of its branches, is not connected 
with the peerage. The instances are 
numerous of persons w'ho, from the 
very lowest situations of life, have suc- 
ceeded in establishing their rights as 
peers of the realm in virtue of the he- 
reditary principle. Our laws, that 
know nothing of the de-humanising, 
left-handed marriages of the German 
nobility, give to the wife of a peer, no 
matter what the rank of her parents 
may be, all the rights which his wife, 
from whatever rank taken, could pos- 
sess. To distinguished ability in every 
one of the recognised professions of 
civil life, the avenue to the House of 
Lords is scarcely less open than that 
of the House of Commons. But we 
must not be betrayed into a discussion 
that would lead us far from Mr. 
Craik's work, and compel an exanima- 
tion of the very principles on wnich 
society in England is founded. Were 
such a discussion possible for us at the 
moment, we know no writer who has 
done so much to assist us as Mr. 
Craik, both in the illustrations which 
the volumes before us afford, and yet 
more by the justness of the views which 
everywhere inspire and animate his 
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worky and of which we find in the third 
volume a formal exposition. We now 
advert to the way in which this privi- 
leged order is connected with all other 
classes, for the single purpose of say- 
ing, that in the choice of his subject 
Mr. Craik has been fortunate, having 
selected one which can scarcely be 
without considerable interest to almost 
every one in the community : — - 

“ The family history of the Peerage 
has the recummemlation for the present 
purpose of having been much more 
largely recorded than any other family 
history; such alimitation, besides, gives 
distinctness and mauageableiiess to 
what would otherwise be a boundless 
subject. Nor is there any danger that 
our survey by being thus circumscribed 
will be confined to a single class of the 
community, and that the smallest ; 
there is no one of our ennobled families 
the history of which can be long pur- 
sued without conducting us over the 
whole field of English society. All of 
them have been mixed up in every pos- 
sible way with every rank of the peo- 
le. In some instances, the oldest and 
ighest of them have gradually sunk, or 
been suddenly throwm down, to the 
humblest social position ; in other cases, 
the stream of descent has flowed for 
ages in the obscurest channel, and the 
heir to a coronet has been found in the 
descendant of generations of peasants 
or mcehanics. Every ancient genealo- 
gical tree among us has projected itself 
over the land, by branch or offshoot, in 
ail directions. Thousands of persons 
now hidden in the common crowd of the 
population, arc the not remote connex- 
ions of the most distinguished houses, 
or the remnants of lineages that once 
were among the most honoured in the 
realm. The romance of the peerage, 
in this way, often descends to both the 
middle and the working classes.” 

To the peerage itself the work, from 
its very nature, must be rather inju- 
rious in diminishing the kind of prestige 
with which the institution is regarded. 
The history with which we are occu- 
pied is the history of individuals, and 
it is not possible to think of romance 
in a life without at the same time re- 
membering, that romance implies a 
deviation from established order and 
arrangement. The quiet pef formance 
of unostentatious but most important 
duties is the true distinction of the 
English nobleman ; but this will not 
do for romance, and so the selection 
must be of persons distinguished, and 


distinguished for anything rather than 
the unassuming yet self-asserting good 
conduct which is the proper attribute 
of the best specimens of the class 
which gives its title to the work. The 
most orthodox historian of the Church 
will find his heroes in the greatest he- 
retics ; royal societies will listen to 
full accounts of meteors and unusual 
phenomena, whom no one would think 
of enlightening by any statement of 
the laws of the planetary system ; and 
in the same way, we should remember 
that in any such work as that before 
us, the more irregular, and capricious, 
and self-willed the course of any man 
or woman whom Mr. Craik meets in 
bis travels through Peerage-land, far 
and away, the better for his purpose. 

Mr. Craik s work touches upon almost 
every incident of public interest for a 
period of about three centuries. Though 
there is no actual interruption of con- 
tinuity at any one period of our an- 
nals, separating, as by a boundary, our 
ancestors front ourselves— though the 
changes of manners at any one period 
so insensibly blend with that which it 
precedes, and that which it follows — 
yet it is certainly true that for all 
practical purposes we scarce think of 
a period anterior to that of Klizabt th ; 
and with that period the first narra- 
tives in the volumes before us com- 
mence. With the history of a matdt*- 
nal relative of Queen Elizabeth is our 
first concern ; and she, fortunately 
for the dramatic unities of Mr. Craik's 
plot, lived to the age of ninety -five, 
which may thus he regarded as a fixed 
moment of time. She had married 
three times ; and when a woman gives 
to the world what Southey calls a llar- 
leian miscellany of children by several 
authors, we have a certain unity of ac- 
tion and of subject, as the three families 
become, as it were, one, from the fact 
of their being so as her family. Though 
there is some shifting of the scenes, 
the unity of place is, on the whole, 
pretty well observed; for the old 
lady is for some forty-five years, and 
through two, at least, of her marriages, 
resident on the same estate ; and that 
estate, the property of her second 
husband, and purchased by her third, 
passed finally to the grandson of her 
first. That place is not without as- 
sociations that connect it with our own 
times; for it is no other than the 
manor then and now known by the 
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name of Drayton. Who has not 
heard of Drayton Manor 'i 

And who is this ‘^soicercss of the 
silver lucks," and what is the magic by 
which she has rendered Time power- 
less.*^ Through that life of about a* 
century strange things have been 
done by those with whom she was 
connected, and strange things were 
often said in which her name was 
mingled. Those strange thingSi as 
far as they are injurious to her, we do 
not believe ; and our reasons for dis- 
belief will appear in the course of this 
article ; but the magic which enabled 
her to endure so much of marriage, 
and so much of widowhood — which 
Kept her alive so long, and preserved 
^^ithin her an elastic spirit that rose 
alxive every calamity and affliction — 
ua*} radiant good-temper. Nothing 
can be more beautiful — nothing that 
we have ever read exhibits the female 
character in a truer or more amiable 
l!;>ht — than her letters to her son, 
fi oiii which We find in these volumes 
tn quent extracts. But who is this 
.sorceress, unchanged while all things 
are changing round her ? Let Mr. 
(h*aik answer • 

“ To the generality of my readers the 
\ ■!•>' name of Lettice Knollys will pro- 
h ihly be new. Yet she was one of 
C^tu'en Klixttbeth's nearest relation.s — 
near as Mary Stuart, one degree 
ic- irer than Mary's .son, who inherited 
Kli/ahctli's crown. She was the eldest 
<1 nightcr of Sir Francis Knollys, by 
lii'* oife, originally Catherine Carey, 

\\ lio.se mother was the elder sister of 
Anne Boloyii. Lettice w'as tlierefore 
tir^t Cousin once removed to her Ma- 
jesty. Elizabeth, >^hcii she ascended 
i lie t liroTie, at tlie age of tivc-and-twenty, 
III 1 .j 68, had neither father nor mother, 
brother nor sister, uncle nor aunt, alive ; 
more than one of these nearest branches 
the axe had lopt of; the only indivi- 
duals in existence more nearly related 
to her than Lettice Knollys, were Let- 
t ice’s mother and that lady’s brother, 
Henry Carey, soon after created Lord 
Hiinsdon, who were her full cousins by 
t he mother*H side ; and the Countess of 
Ijennox and Duchess of Suffolk, the 
daughters of her father’s sisters, Mar- 
garet and Mary. But these two latter 
ladies both speedily fell into disgrace, or 
under suspicion; their blood was too 
royal, or too red, as the phrase ran ; 
so that ln?r cousins of the Ijtileyii stock, 

1 he Careys and the Kiiollyses, had all 
the sunshine of the royal relationship to 
themselves. 


** Sir Francis Knollys, besides being 
married to her first-cousin, had another 
claim upon her Majesty’s consideration. 
He was one of the staunchest Protestants 
she had about her. Not that Pro- 
te.staiitism was by any means one of 
Klizaboth's strongest passions. Bui in 
the circumstances it was necessary that 
she should be as much a Protestant as 
she could, and also that she should seek 
or accept the service and support of 
better Protestants than herself. She 
had, as it were, married Protestantism, 
and taken its name. Most of the Court 
Protestantism of that day, however, 
was of a somewhat damaged character. 
Even Cecil had conformed in the pre- 
ceding reign; and most of the other 
courtiers and ministers of the new 
Queen, however zealous professors they 
had become since her accession, or had 
previously been in the days of her bro- 
ther, had, ill like manner, deemed it 
better in those of her sister to go to 
mass than either to the stake or into 
exile. But Knollys, who had been in 
office under £dw*ard, had resigned 
everything, and, shaking the dust of 
his native land from off his shoes, had 
betaken him to where the Gospel light 
shone full and free in its native land of 
Germany, whence he had returned, 
when the darkness passed away at 
home, a fiercer Protestant than ever. 
Indeed, like most of the refugees whom 
this change brought back to England, 
he was now probably ready for a se- 
cond Reformation, if such a thing should 
eorne in his way. Elizabeth held what 
had been already done to be quite 
enough; but there w'as no danger in 
the more extreme principles of her 
cousin Knollys, who was very well 
conloutixl to accommodate himself to 
the established order of things for the 
present. She never employed him in 
any high capacity ; but he was much in 
her confidence so long as he lived ; anil, 
besides giving him the Household ap- 
pointment, first of Vice-Chamberlaiu, 
afterwards of Treasurer, she gratified 
the vanity, or rewarded the fidelity, of 
the worthy Puritan by making him 
a Knight of Garter. 

** No account of her that has fallen in 
my way has mentioned w hen his eldest 
daughter was born ; but a notice of her 
ago in a letter written in her lifetime, 
to be afterwards cited, shows it to have 
been in 1539 or 1540. Questionless the 
little Lettice would be duly nurtured 
upon the sour milk of the paternal faith ; 
and, notwithstanding sundry startling 
or puzzling indications, a soul of 
Puritanism may have lived in her to the 
end of her days. The light is not 
always gone out when it is not to bo 
seen. But, whatever may have been 
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her condition us to one kind of ^race, 
we cannot reasonably doubt that ahe 
was amply endowed with another kind 
— that she was * in outward show elabo* 
rate,’ even if she mi;;ht be ‘ of inward 
less exact.’ Her history would seem 
sufticiently to prove that * the fatal gift 
of beauty ’ had nut been withheld from 
her. 

During the life of her father, Let> 
tice became the wife of Walter Deve- 
reux, the first Earl of Essex of that 
name. Mr. Craik’s plan renders it 
necessary for him to state, with more 
particularity than, for any purposes of 
our paper, it is an object to follow, the 
ancestry of Walter Devereux. His 
father had married the daughter of 
the first Earl of Huntingdon, and Wal- 
ter Devereux was their son. A few 
weeks before Elizabeth’s accession he 
had succeeded his grandfather as se- 
cond Viscount of Hereford. At this 
time he was but seventeen years of 
age. 

His marriage with Lettice Knollys 
was, we are told, some time between 
1560 and 1565. He was recommended 
to the notice of Cecil by Sir Henry 
Sidney, in 1568, and soon afterwards 
employed by the persons to whom the 
custody of Mary Queen of Scots had 
been assigned. He was accused of 
aiding in the project of marrying Mary 
to the Duke of Norfolk by Lesley, Bi- 
shop of Ross. We heave his reply : tlie 
offended tone in which he replied to 
an offensive imputation probably dis- 
pleased Cecil — “That which the Bishop 
of Ross hath reported of me U most 
untrue. For any unfit speech which 
past from mec, either of the Duke of 
Norfolk or of the Earl of Leicester, I 
desire but to have it justified to my 
face when time shall serve. 1 have 
spoken nothing which 1 will not say 
again ; and yet, that have I not said 
which might give either of them cause 
of offence.” This was not a tone 
which Leicester could endure ; aud 
the reply of Elizabeth to the Earl of 
Huntingdon, Mary's gaoler, says, “We 
see no cause that our cousin of Here- 
fur<l should remain there at Sutbury, 
but to be in readiness at his own house 
fur our service, if any of you should 
have need thereof.** 

We next find Hereford under cir- 
cumstances which prove he had little 
sympathy with Mary or her partisans. 
The dangerous insurrection which wm 


known by the name of the Rising in 
the North, gave him the opportunity 
of doing good service, which was 
acknowledged and rewarded by the 
^ Queen. Hereford was the lineal re- 
presentative of the Bourchiers, and on 
the death of William Parr, Marquis 
of Northampton, without issue, the 
earldom of Essex became extinct, and 
the manor of Braintree, in Essex, re- 
verted to the crowYi. The Queen 
bestowed the manor on Hereford, and 
soon after revived in his person the 
title of Earl of Essex, which had been 
borne by the Bourchiers. At the 
ceremony of his creation, the Queen 
herself, leaning over him as he bent 
before her, placed the sword-belt 
across bis shoulder, and the cap and 
coronet upon bis head. Soon after 
he received the Garter. In the month 
of January following, he was one of 
the peers who sat in judgment on the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

We next meet Essex in Ireland. 
He proposed the reduction of ULster 
on condition of being given half the 
lands which he should rescue from the 
rebels ; and, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing money for the adventure, he mort- 
gaged to the Queen, for ten thousand 
pounds, the lands she had lately given 
him in Essex. Fuller tells us that 
lie was encouraged in this enterprise 
by one “ that loved his nearest rela- 
tive better than himself,” and that, in 
pursuing it, Essex “ was sensible that 
his room was more welcome than his 
company at court." In this way Ful- 
ler hints at the scandal which already, 
it appears, made free with the names 
of Leicester and our heroine, Lettice. 

The Irish adventure could not well 
have been more unprosperous. Ful- 
ler amuses himself at Essex's expense : 

“ He mortgaged his fine estate, and 
afterwards sold it outright for money 
to buy a bear’s skin, but when ho 
came to take the bear, he found 
greater difficulties than he expected.” 
This purchase and sale of bear's skins 
was common enough in Elizabeth's ... 
day, and at later periods of Irish his- 
tory, and it has never had the slightest 
success. Essex's plans for the pacifi- 
cation of the country, as far as we 
can understand from his letters pre- 
served in the “ Sidney Papers,” were 
judicious, and might have been suc- 
cessful if he and the Lord Deputy-^ 
who seems to have regarded hii own 
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power as abridged by Essex*! appoint* 
ment as governor of Ulster— were not 
engaged in a game of cross-purposes, 
which defeated everything that Essex 
attempted. It was in vain that Essex 
succeeded in the field— he was allowed 
to reap no fruits of the victory. It 
was in vain that he sought to effect 
some good by negociation. He com- 
plains of conduct on $he part of the 
Lord Deputy and the council that 
compromised the honor of the Queen, 
and made Essex appear to have broken 
his word with the parties with whom 
he dealt : — “ My lords,’* he says, 
writing to the council in Dublin, I 
humbly desire you to consider well of 
this matter. It is somewhat to me 
(though little to others) that my house 
should be overthrown with suffering 
me to run myself out of breath with 
expenses. It is more, that in the 
word of the Queen 1 have, as it were, 
undone, abused, and bewitched with 
fair promises, O’Donnell, Mac Mahon, 
and all others that pretended to be 
good subjects in Ulster. It is most, 
that the Queen’s Majesty shall adven- 
ture this estate [run the risk of losing 
this kingdom of Ireland], or else 
subdue rebellion with intolerable 

charge. * 

Let my life here be examined by the 
strictest commissioners that may be 
sent, 1 trust that in examining my 
faults they will allege this for the 
chief, that I have unseasonably told a 
]ilain, probable, honorable, and effec- 
tu.'d way how to do the country 
good. 

** For, of the rest, they can say nothing 
of me but witness my misery by plague, 
famine, sickness, continual toil, and con- 
tinual wants of men, money, carriages, 
victuals, and all things meet for great 
attempts. And, if any of these have 
grown by my defualt, then condemn 
me in the whole. I pray you, my lords, 
pardon my earnestness ; I think I have 
reason, that am thus amazed with an 
over sudden warning, that must take a 
discharge before 1 am made acquainted 
with the matter." 

In Essex's letters there is the man- 
liness and directness of purpose that 
compels our hearts to ^ with him, 
and we concur in the feeling which 
bursts involuntarily from our author, 
when dealing with this part of bit 
subject 


** Noble Essex ! gentle as brave, and 
wise as eloquent, one might almost be- 
lieve that, if thou hadst lived and been 
allowed to work out thy own will in thy 
own way, thou mightest have made 
something even of Ireland and the Irish, 
and the half-dozen re-conquests of the 
country, or thereby, that have had to be 
effected since thy time, with little satis- 
factory result after all, might have been 
rendered unnecessary.*’ 

There is a letter from Sir Nicholas 
White, Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, which we wish Mr. Craik bad 
seen, in which h^ speaks of the mis- 
chief certain to arise from revoking 
Essex’s commission, and of the course 
then pursued in the management of 
Ireland — ** There are two things that 
seem strange to us here, if true — the 
one the letting of the realm to farm, 
wherein so many hearts may be alien- 
ated from the landlord to the farmer ; 
and the other is the casting up of the 
earl’s enterprise between the fallow 
and the seed, which will make ULter 
desperate, and all the rest doubtful ; 
and truly, if the look not back where 
the began, and review both the man 
and the matter, the shall puff up the 
Irish into incorrigible pride, and pull 
dou n the hearts of all good English 
subjects to a perpetual diffidence of 
any settled government in this realm. 
There cannot go out of this land a 
man uitli greater fame of honour, 
nor ran come in whose bounty hath 
desened more; and if that noble mind, 
desirous of honour, and so careless 
of gain, were employed with the asso- 
ciation of grave council, 1 believe God 
hath ordained him to do great things." 

It would seem that after his public 
employment had ceased, Essex re- 
mained for more than a year in Ire- 
land. Craik tells us that he made no 
effort to rejoin his family ; causes for 
domestic jealousy had not improbably 
arisen. On his reappearance in Eng- 
land, he had an interview with the 
Queen, and Ireland was under the 
government of another Lord Deputy. 
As Sir Henry Sidney was now the 
overnor, and as Sidney was Essex’s 
rst patron, we might expect such an 
understanding between him and Essex 
as would have been of good augury 
for the tranquillity of Ireland. It 
would not appear, however, that much 
immediate ^od resulted. Sidney was 
married to the sister of Leicester. 
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Were Leicester a plans and Essex’s 
incompatible in these public matters ; 
or had the jealousies which inter- 
rupted the happiness of Essex's pri- 
vate life extended to everything in 
which he was concerned ? We know 
notf hut Walsinghain seems to have 
had his misgivings, for, in a letter of 
instructions to Sidney, adverting to 
E'^sex's position, who was now sent to 
Ireland with the title of “ Earl Mar- 
shal of Ireland,” he tells him : — 

“And therefore, good my lord, let 
your ears be closed against tale-bearers, 
who make their prttfit of dissension. 
That nation [the Irish] as 1 learn, is 
cunning in that profession ; and, there- 
fore, it behoveth your lordships both to 
be very circumbpect in that behalf. I 
pray God that pestilent humour re- 
ceive no nourishment from hence. 
When I fall into consideration of the 
'soundness of both your judgments, then 
I shake off all fear ; hut, when 1 call to 
mind the cursed destiny of that iblaiid, 
1 cannot put off all dread. I hope your 
o^>n wisdoms, the calling on any of your 
friends here, and the good ministers 
about you there, will prevent the malice 
of such as shall seek any way to .slander 
you.*’ 

“He returned to Ireland in the .spring 
of 1.576. There he soon found his posi- 
tion worse than ever. He bore up 
against everything for some montliN ; 
hut at last, having been suddenly taken 
ill at his own house in T'lster, on the 
night of Thursday, theSOlhof August, 
ho rapidly grew worse ; and, having 
two days after come to Dublin Castle, 
he lay there till be expired, about 
eleven o’clock on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 22<lof September.” 

Mr. Craik discusses at more length 
than was necessary, if the mere object 
were to dispose of the fact, a question 
which at the time excited much in- 
quiry. [t was surmised that Essex's 
death was the effect of poison ; it 
occurred at a time so convenient to 
Leicester, who soon after iiiiirried his 
widow, that the report received easy 
credence — the belief of every one 
being that Leicester took this mode 
of removing obstacles of a kind insu- 
perable to ordinary men. The evi- 
dence, however, is decisively against 
the supposition, though it was one 
which it would appear, during some 
period of his illnesn, E».sex himself 
eutertained, and which, nut to disturb 
the dying man, some of the persons 


about him countenanced. He wrote 
on his deuth-hed an affecting letter to 
Elizabeth, making reque.sts for his 
son, with which she complied. Mr. 
Craik has painted the delicacy of 
thought and feeling exhibited in this 
letter. He shrinks from alluding to 
his wife, whose conduct probably had 
given strong reasons for the scandal 
that connected her name with Leices- 
ter’s : — 

“ The whole letter is beautiful and 
affecting in the highest degree ; but 
especially admirable and noble is the 
delicacy with which one unhappy subject 
is touched upon. God hath made his 
poor children fatherless ; and, there- 
fore, he makes his humble suit that it 
will please her Majesty to bo as a 
mother unto them. It is sp«)kcn so 
meekly and tenderly, with such freedom 
from all bitterness, as to express no 
reproach, hut rather only pity, for her 
who ought to have hccii a mother to 
them. Afterwards, where the mention 
of the circumstance ii necessary to 
explain the true state of his affairs, he 
speaks with the same composure of the 
dower that wdll have to he paid to his 
widow out of his .son’s seaiity inheri- 
tance. And again, in anoiher pa‘*sage, 
he does not hesitate to remind her Ma- 
jesty that his poor son is her kinsman, 
although the relationship was through 
the boy’s mother. 'I’his is the reality of 
that Christian forgiveness, the parade of 
which, even from dying lips, is often no 
better than a form.” 

Essex w’as a man thoroughly honest, 
but it was not an age in which honesty 
seeing to have been appreciated. In his 
funeral sermon, preached hy a luNhop of 
the day, the preacher finds nothing to 
tell us of but the nobility of his coun- 
tenance, planted hy the especial gift 
of God, even from hi.H niother’.s womb. 

. . . . I have yet further to speak 

of his lordship, that 1 believe there be 
very few noblemen in England more 
expert and ready in chronicles, his- 
tories, genealogie.s, and petigracs [so 
the right rev. Welshman writes the 
word], of noble men and noble houses, 
not only within the realm, but also in 
foreign realms, than this noble earl 
was in his time. He excelled in de- 
scrying and blazing of arms, and all 
skill pertaining thereto; and, to be 
short, his understanding and capacity 
was so lively and effectual, that it 
reached to all kind of matters that a 
perfect nobleman shall have to deal 
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withal in this world." Well done# 
Bishop Davies, with thy worthy no- 
tions of a perfect nobleman 1 Here- 
after we shall have it proved, on thy 
authority, by some antiquarian of the 
days to come, that friend Pettigrue^s 
Dublin Directory had its commence- 
inent in Essex's days. This funeral 
sermon ought to be quoted in all his 
advertisements. 

Essex’s widow — our heroic heroine- 
soon after married the Earl of Leices- 
ter ; the rumours of the period had# 
before Essex's death, represented her 
as having borne a child to Leicester 
during her husband's absence in Ire- 
land ; a private marriage, immediately 
after Essex's death, sanctioned the 
contiuuniice of their intercourse. Let- 
tice's father, however, when he came 
to learn how mutters were, had them 
publicly married. At this time Lei- 
cester was in the highest favour with 
the Queen ; hut there were dark re- 
jjorts to wiiich the most incredulous 
gave some attention. Entire disbelief 
of the crimes attributed to him does 
not appear to have been the state of 
feeling with any one# nor perhaps was 
there any one who gave them entire 
credence. The sudden deatlhs, and 
often under circumstances of the 
strongest suspicion, of (»erson8, whose 
continuance in life was inconvenient 
to him, gave rise to a phrase of the 
day, which denominated sudden death 
by the name of a Leicester cold. 

Among the higher ranks, ** In great 
Eliza's golden time," to die in one's 
bed or by any of the usual forms of 
di^cuse, would scarcely have seemed 
a natural death. There is not a 
family mentioned in Mr. Craik's first 
volume, of which the greater number 
of persons at all known to history 
did not lay down their lives on the 
scaffold. * Tho relentlessness with 
wliich, when a verdict, or an attainder 
by act of parliament, gave the life of 
ail obnoxious individual to some op- 
])osing faction, the sentence was exe- 
<'uted, rendered the thought of violent 
death familiar* Of the Queen's own 
nearest relatives, many had thus pe- 


rished. Of brandiia oC thw 
Howards with whom our author has 
to deal, the axe had made wide 
havoc. Leicester's grandfather, fa- 
ther, and brother had been executed. 
Death in its more peaceful aspects 
could scarcely in those days have been 
the daily thought it has siijpe be- 
come ; and when any circumstances 
creating the slightest suspicion of foul 
play arose# the vilest reports were at 
once believed and circulated. Leices- 
ter was married in 1550 to Amy# 
daughter of Sir John Robsart — the 
date is mentioned in a memorandum 
of King Edward the Sixth, who adds, 
that after the marriages there were 
certain gentlemen that did strive who 
should take away a goose’s head, 
which was hanged alive on two cross 
posts.* In 1560 the death of Amy 
Robsart occurred. 

** The reader perceives already that 
the real circumstances of this marriage 
of Dudley with Amy Robsart were iflto- 
gether different from those out of which 
the great modern romancist has woven 
his exciting fiction. Nor was tho bride's 
father an obscure Devonshire knight, 
as Scott makes him, but the head of a 
most distinguished family seated in the 
county of Norfolk. He seems to have 
been dead when his daughter's marriage 
took place; and to have died, more- 
over, in circumstances which forfeited 
his e.*itates to the crown. Possibly, Nor- 
thumberland had the recovery of these 
estates iu view when he married his son 
to Hohsart's daughter ; and in 1557. in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, the Lord 
Robert Dudley had a grant for life of 
what appears to have been the principal 
one, called Sodistern, of which accord- 
ingly, he retainci possession till bis 
death. It then W'ent to the cousin and 
heir of Amy Robsart, John Walpole, 
Esquire, of Houghton, from whom it 
descended to his great-great-great- 
grandson, Sir Robert Walpole, the 
prime minister. Sir Robert Walpole 
and Amy Robsart ! Such are the fan- 
tastic conjunctions which family history 
is continually disclosing. The minister 
was actually the representative of the 
heroine of romance, being her first cou- 
sin only five times removed." 


* In Grose's Dictionary, we have the word goosk-ridixo thus explained, ** A 

goose whose neck is greased, being suspeuded by the legs to a cord tied to two 
trees, or high posts, a number of men on horseback, riding full speed, attempt to 
pull off tho head, which if they effect, tho goose is their prize. This has been prac- 
lised in Derbyshire within tho memory of persons now living — 1811. 
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In the Court of Elizabeth, Leicebter 
appears to have been all successful, and 
yet the dark suspicions occasioned by 
the death of his wife at a time that he 
was supposed to be playinf< for the 
hand of Elizabeth or of the French 
Queen, as Mary of Scots was then 
called,^ still clung to him. They are 
alluded to in a letter of CeciPs, the 
guarded and designedly ambiguous 
language of which is scarcely con- 
sistent with any other interpreta- 
tion. They are distinctly mentioned in 
the correspondence of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the English Anihas- 
sador in France. They are formally 
stated in a curious document drawn 
up by Cecil in 1666, as among his 
reasons against Elizabeth’s marriage 
with Leicester : — 

“ 1. Nothing is increased by marriage 
of him either in riches, ebtiuiation, 
power ; 2. It will be thought that the 
slanderous sj»eechcs of the Queen with 
tbe*Earl have been true ; 3. He sli iil 
study nothing but to enhance his own 
particular friends to wealth, to otlic<*s, 
to lands, and to o6end others ; 4. lie 
is iti famed bif death of hts wife ; 5. 1I«) 
is far ill debt ; 6. lie is like to prove 
unkind, or jealou:i of the Queen’s Ma* 
jesty.” 

Leicester was the best abused of 
mankind, and the most unlucky if 
that abuse had no real foundation in 
his own crimes ; the French Cardinal, 
Chatillon, after having thwarted some 
of Leicester’s intrigues, is about to 
embark for the continent — he falls 
sick at Canterbury, and dies, and 
straightway he is described as poisoned 
by Leicester. Throckmorton is on a 
visit at Leicester’s hoube. His 
lungs," says Leicester, ** were perish- 
ed, but a sudden cold he had taken 
was the cause of his speedy death.” 
Other accounts were, that ** he had 
been poisoned by a sallad he bad 
eaten at dinner.” 

There was another case which af- 
fected Leicester’s character yet more 
deeply. Our heroine, Lettice Knoilys, 
had a cousin, Douglas Howard, 
daughter of William, the first Lord 
Howard of Effingham, and cousin- 
german to Anne Bullen ; and also to 
Henry the EighthV fifth wife. She^ 


was married to John Sheffield, the 
second Lord Sheffield ; but in one of 
Elizabeth’s royal progresses she had 
the misfortune of meeting Leicester 
at the Earl of Rutland’s ; Leicester’s 
triumph over the lady was speedy ; 
and if he was also at the time wooing 
the Queen, he seems to have been a 
singularly active fellow at winning 
ladies’ hearts. The royil visit to 
Bel voir Castle lasted but a few days, 
but in those few days the conquest was 
effected. There is small hope,” 
says Gervais Hollis, that she who 
has once permitted a siege, can hold 
out.” The paramours plotted the 
murder of Sheffield, and a letter of 
Leicester’s, dropped accidentally by 
the lady, and found by the sister of 
Sheffield, revealed the intention. 
When Sheffield learned the project, he 
made his way to London, seeking re- 
venge for the injuries sustained and 
meditated ; but Leicester has already 
made more work of it before they can 
mei't — he bribes an Italian phy.siciaii 
(whose name I have forgot), in whom 
Lord Sheffield bad great confidence, 
to poison him ; which was immediately 
vfi’ccted after bis arrival in Loialon.”* 
How much or how little of this is 
true we have no means of conjecturing. 
That Sheffield died, and died unex- 
pectedly, seems certain. It is equally 
certain that his widow was soon after 
the mistress or the wife of Leicester — 
most probably the mistress — 

** Shcrttlli It m«rriu;{e; vith that Kpeoioun name 
she veilf the alu, uud wiivtiOvs Uie ahauiu i" — 

but if marriage, it was certainly clan- 
destine ; and LeiceAter, during the ex- 
istence of this relation with her, found 
time to pay attentions to her sister, 
Frances Howard, and to continue his 
courtship of Queen Fllizaheth. In 
1573, Gilbert Talbot, writing to bis 
father, tells us — “ Leicester is very 
much with her Majesty ; she shows 
the same great affection to him that 
she was wont ; of late she has endea- 
voured to please her more than here- 
tofore. Two sisters now in the court 
are very far in love with him, as they 
have been long — my Lady Sheffield 
and Frances Howard. They, alike 
striving who shall love him better, are 
at great wars together ; and the Queen 


* ** Collins’ Historical GoUectiona,” Vol. LXX. 
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thinketh not well of theiDi and not the 
better of him ; by this meaii^ there 
are «>pieiiOver him *' Frances Howard 
was then but nineteen In due tune 
she married, and died, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey ; and the in- 
violable afFtction of Edward Earl of 
Ilertfoid, for the many graces, both 
of mind and bod\, of this th< second of 
his wives, IS recorded in the inscrip- 
tion on a sumptuous monument. 
Douglas, at the time Talbot was writ- 
ing, had already borne a son to Lei- 
cistei. Leicester denied any inar- 
riagt iKith hi r, but acknowledged his 
pate 1 nit} Her natratiie, aftii Lei 
ccbtii’s death, w«is, that having in 
sistcd on her inatriage with him, and 
having lebisted some arrangements of 
his to dispose of her in inaniage to 
another, she found her health declin 
mg Her hair and n iiU beginning to 
fill off, weie svni] toms to her imagi 
n ition th it hir food had been drugged, 
and th it her lift would piohahlv h»« 
thi sicrifice, if she any longtr opposed 
Liicister’s pi ins To save hcrselt in 
the onh way which was open to hci, 
from tile subtle poisons which, ahe 
made no doubt, I^eicester had been 
alrcad} administering, she became the 
wife ot Sir Edward Stafford. 

The w idow of Essex was probably 
the attraction that separated Leicester 
from Douglas Howard. But Leices- 
ter seems to have had a stronger pas- 
sion than love — inordinate ambition. 
1 he language of the mystical theolu- 
gixn IS often scarcely distinguishable 
from that which expresses the hopes 
and the raptures of human passion. 
Leicester lived in a day in which, how- 
ever ill-regulatod the conduct of men 
might he, none doubted the reali- 
tiis of religion; and we see no 
reason to distrust Leicestet’s profes- 
sions, strangely as they may appear 
contrasted with his practice. What- 
ever might he his conduct, or whatever 
the deceptions he practised on his own 
mind or tho mind of others, there is 
no doubt that at this period Leicester 
^ ts regarded as the leading mao of 
the Puritan party ; and he did all he 
could to cultivate what Mr. Craik 
happily calls “ the rhi toi ic.il pxrt of 
religion ' What a strange thing is 
the human heart ! — how impossible to 
detect Its hidden springs of action 1 
Was this courting of the Puritans, 
then a party rising into power but 


hvpocrisy’ We should fear to an- 
swer in the affirmative. And yet we 
aie told, that when Leicester and 
Walsingham abandoned the Puritans, 
** they did absolutely renounce any fur- 
ther intercession for them, professing 
that they had been horribly abused 
with then hypocrisy.** If this be Lei- 
cester's language, and not Heylin^s own, 
from whom we have it, is his accusa- 
tion of his brother Puiitans of hypo- 
crisy a proof of his own Miiceiity, 
w hen he was to be reckoned as ** walk- 
ing with them '** There is a striking 
pissage in Mr. Craik's hook, which 
well de«>ct ihes the state of society at 
this time, and the bearing of mens 
minds ^on these religious questions 
with a feivour which, in our peace- 
ful da}, can sctircely be brought be- 
fore ns, even with the strongest exer- 
cise of imagination — 

“ It was a strange, sclf-eontradictory 
turn, difficult to be understood or 
iinagiiiid m our day, when the violent 
agcncKs then m operation have long 
spirit then force, and all things have 
subsided into comparative consistency 
and decorum Religion was a mighty 
power, was indeed universally con- 
fessed, and in general undoubtingly 
believed, to be the thing that was en- 
titled to tarry it over all other things 
Men, almost without exo^ption, looked 
upon the truths of religion much m the 
light m which we now look upon the 
laws of nature, as evident necessities, 
escape from which was wholly out ot 
the question A person would have 
been held a fool or a lunatic who had 
appeared to think otherwise This cx- 
plaiiis not merely tho universal profes- 
sion of religion, by persons of whatever 
character or manner of life, but the 
generally manifest sincerity of the pro- 
fession The blight of unbelief had 
scarcely } et touched men s minds Tho 
common f.iitb, Protestant or Catholic, 
was as much the sustenance of all alike 
as the common air It was in this re- 
spect almost as in the palmy days of 
ancient Paganism, as m Greece m the 
time ot Homer, or, indeed, for ages 
afterwards, when he who did not discern 
and ackn($wledgG «i present deity in any 
one of certain common natural occur- 
lenees, would have been deemed not to 
see or he'll aright, not to have the 
propc r use of his senses. 

** It this had been all, one might env} 
a time when the earth, thus gorgeously 
illumined by imagination, and hung 
with splendours not its own, might be 
thought to he so near to the gate, so close 
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under the crystal battlements, of hca- 
ven ; and when men, unsubdued by 
sense, walked so much in the light of 
the spiritual and invisible, and were 
exalted and upheld by so much that has 
now for ever passed away. Hut the actual 
effect was considerably different from 
what a lively fancy might picture it. It 
would almost seem as if religion had 
lost, instead of gained, in practical 
power and efficacy, by being thus univer- 
sally received and submitted to as a 
matter of course. In accepting its doc- 
trines with the same dea<l acquiescence, as 
W'e may call it, with which the mind sur- 
renders itself to the propositions of the 
mathematics, or to any simple phy.stcal 
truth, the less scrupulous spirits of the 
age of the Reformation seem many 
of them hardly to have connectcM more 
of sentiment or affection with their reli- 
gious belief than with their belief in the 
law' of nature, according to which a 
stone dropt from the hand falls to the 
ground. They o\eu appear to have 
considered themselves entitled to treat 
the religious truth and the physical 
truth on many occasions in the same 
way ; and, as they could arrest the 
action of the law of gravitation at any 
time by the application of some opposing 
force, In like manner by .some analogous 
contrivance to suspend and neutraliNe 
any principle or precept of religion 
whenever they chose. The principle, 
indeed, was not to he overturncMl, or for 
^moment gain.sayod or (questioned ; but 
still it was to be kept under manage- 
ment and control, just as if it were a 
principle of mechanics or chemistry. 
The fi(;rce and all-absorbing content 
betw'een the two rival forms of Christi- 
anity had hushed all disputation, had 
stoqiped all doubt, all reflection, all in- 
vestigation about Christianity itself ; 
had made that on all hands be .simply 
taken for granted; and this was the 

result 

“ Above all, there W'as the mixed and 
iinj»erfect character of the yet recent 
civilisation, only showing its green siirn- 
inits here and thi^re from amid the 
waste. It was a wild confusion of civil- 
isation and barbari-sm. A century of 
convulsion and violent change, first a 
sanguinary and desolating civil war, 
then a more hitter religious strife, 
although it may have given fth impulse 
to the social progress of the country at 
some points, could not but have re- 
tarded or paralysed it at others. 
could a generation which had sqirung 
out of such a time grow up without re- 
taining much of its half-savage spirit. 
Even the external and material civilis- 
ation of this age was the most startling 
display of incongruities and incomplete- 
nesses — the most curious patchwork of 


cloth of gold and fViezo. And that was 
but a type or emblem of its mental and 
moral civilisation, which in liWhnanner 
everywhere betrays its volcanic origin 
by such intermixtures and combinations 
as seem to us in the present day all 
but incredible, unintelligible, and im- 
possible." 

Leicester, though married, never 
actually abandoned the hope of the 
Queen 8 hand. There appears to have 
been always some mystification as to 
the fact of his marriage. In a letter 
to Burghlcy we find him alluding to 
it, and evading any distinct acknow'- 
ledgment — “ Her Majesty, I see, is 
grown into a very strange humour, all 
things considered, towards me, how- 
ever it were true or false, as she is 
informed, the state whereof I will not 
dispute. Albeit I cannot confess a 
greater bondage in these cases than iny 
duty of allegiance oweth. . . As I 

carried myself almost more than a 
hondtnan many a year t<»gether, .so 
long as one drop of comfort was left 
of any hope, as you yourself, my lord, 
doth well know ; if being acquitted 
and delivered of that hope, and by 
both open and private prohibitions 
and declarations diseburgod, mctliinks 
it is more than hard to take sucli an 
occahiun to bear so great a displea- 
sure for. ... 1 have lost both 

youtl), liberty, and all my fortune re- 
posed in her.” 

♦* Sur<*lj’ these cxprcs.sion.s can bear 
only one interpretation. Can the hope 
in which Leicester hero sp(>{iks of hav- 
ing worn away his life, till he had been 
wholly uccpiitted, delivered, and dis- 
charged ol it, be any other than tlio 
hope of marrying Elizabeth ? The mat- 
ter of which her Maji'sty had been in- 
formed, and with regard to which ho 
will not di.sputo whether what she had 
heard be true or false, is, of course, 
his marriage with Lady Essex.” 

The fortunes of Penelope Deve- 
reux, the daughter of our heroine 
Lcttice, by Essex, and for whom her 
father had, on his deathbed, expressed 
the hope that she might become the 
wife of Sir Philip Sidney, next en- 
gage Mr. Oaik’s attention ; but the 
history of that lady makes a good 
story in itself, which, as we shall tell 
it at some other time, must not now 
interrupt us. We almost wish that 
Mr. Craik had made it a distinct nar- 
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rativ'c ; as it is not always easy to see 
our way clearly through the varied 
e[nso(le.s, among which, without the 
utmost watchfulness, we are likely to 
he misled from the true path. Our 
eye must fix itself on the old motion- 
less sphynx, while Time circles round 
her. Lettice Knollys alone unchanged 
— husbands and children, and hus- 
bands' children and grandchildren, 
nay, great gr<*indchildren, playing their 
social parts in life — marrying clandes- 
tinely, anti escaping the bonds of mar- 
riage publicly — still fading rapidly from 
the observer's eye — one fixed point it is 
w'ell to have; and this our heroine 
very conveniently furnishes. 

We have said that Leicester did not 
at any time quite abandon the hope of 
becoming Klizaheth's husband. For 
this purpose, no doubt, were the fes- 
tivities at Kenilworth devised, which 
are well described by writers of Kliza- 
bf til's day, and which all our readers 
know through Sir Walter’s romance. 
With the story of Leicester’s first wife 
Sir Walter^ has conneck‘d, in the ex- 
ercise of the undisputed rights of 
fiction, many incidents of Leicester’s 
latter days. The true story is well 
told hv Mr. llalpin, in his very inte- 
resting ami very beautiful examina- 
flon of a passage in the Miflnintmcr 
yiii/ft's Dnsam^ which he thinks was 
"iiggested to Shaks|>eare by his having 
been an eyewitness of the splendid 
pageants exhibited on the occasion. 
We ba\e the scene clouded, and the 
]»rineely jijensures” cut short, by some 
transient fit of ill- temper on the part 
«>r the Queen ; who, however, soon 
resumed her wonted cordiality to- 
wards him. It is scarce possible to 
liiink that Elizabeth regarded Leices- 
T«.r with anything of the feeling that 
called love. We are not sure that 
tiregorio Leti has not hit the mark, 
nlien he iinakes Elizabeth confess to 
the ladies of her court, that she had 
not loved the Earl of Arundel but for 
motives of religion ; nor the Earl of 
Leicester, but on account of the obli- 
y it ions she owed him ; nor the Earl 
of Somerset, but on principles of po- 
licy ; and to be better served by a 
numbep of favourites, and making use 
f>f their reciprocal jealousies to attach 
tbein all the more firmly to her ser- 


vice; but that she had never truly 
loved any except the Earls of Devon- 
shire and Essex.*' When Leicester 
was spoken of as aspiring to her hand, 
she answered in a passion — ** Dost 
thou think me so unlike myself, and 
so unmindful of my royal majesty, 
that 1 would prefer my servant, whom 
1 have myself raised, before the great- 
est prince in Christendom, in choosing 
of a husband?”* 

Elizabeth’s vexation, when she dis- 
covered Leicester’s marriage was but 
temporary. It was not greater than 
she was in the habit of exhibiting when- 
ever any marriage took place in the 
court circle. A burst of fretful im- 
patience — a strong expression of an- 
ger and indignation at the fact of a 
marriage, which, in any way in which 
it can be viewed, was most disgraceful 
to the parties contracting it, was all 
that exhibited Elizabeth’s deling ; and 
warmth of temper is rather to be in- 
ferred from her conduct, than warmth 
of affection. In a few days he stood 
a.s high in the royal favour as ever ; 
and, as Mr. Craik observes, his repu- 
tation continued unaltered with tlie 
general public. Radcliffe, Earl of 
Sussex, died early in 1583. He was 
no friend of Leicester's ; and on his 
deathbed he had his friends “ beware 
of the gipsy — he will he too hard fom 
you ; you know not the beast as 1 do.” 
What can Sussex mean by giving tlie 
name of gipsy to Leicester ? It was at 
the time interpreted into Leicester’s em- 
ploying the secret arts of witchcraft or 
medicated potions, in which a degradetl 
and dreaded trilie were supposed to 
deal ; and the old story of Leicester's 
employing poison to rid himself of an 
enemy was generally believed. It is 
strange with what pertinacity this im- 
pression of Leicester's character seized 
on the universal public mind. If there 
were anything like reasonable grounds 
for the imputation, the evidence has 
not come down to our times. In the 
case of Mary Queen of Scots, there 
can be no doubt that Walsiiigham 
wrote officially to Sir Amyas Poulet 
and Sir Drew Drury, in whose cus- 
tody Mary was, that Elizabeth regard- 
ed it as a lack of zeal in her service 
that they did not find some way to 
shorten the life of that queen, consi- 


<?am<len’s " Elizabeth 
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del injr the great peril ««he is in hourly, 
eo long .iH that queen should live ’ It 
IS equally certain, tbit though tlu Ut- 
ters h.iio been pitstrvid, €in\ul\ ii is 
expressed h\ Walsinghain that the} 
should be distiojtd Wlun the Bi- 
bington conspiracy uas fiist d« tec tt.d, 
Leicester was in the Low (Vmiitrusi ; 
butisst itedto h rewritten fiom thtnee 
adiiMiig tint Mar\ s life should be si 
lently taken iway by poison, uid to 
have '‘ent a divine to batisfy WaUing- 
ham of tht cai efuliies'i of siub a 
course. On Leictstu’s utui n, he was 
understood to have continued to give 
the same advice. U iKinghini, on the 
pretence ot illness, absented Inn self 
from the delibtiations in which her 
execution was dctii mined on, and 
Leicester w is also «ihstnt. They both 
endeavouied to sitisfy James that they 
were not parties to the act So did 
Ehzibtth It was sought to thiow the 
whole responsibility of the utonthe 
Secretaiy of Council But WaUing- 
ham’s communications with Miiys 
gaolets weie iiuulc iit the very tinu ot 
his pretended sickness The Ictttis 
were first printed by Ilunne, in the 
notes to his “ Robert of (ilouc tstei,*’ 
and are to be found in Kippis s Burova- 
jthiQ Br%tann\Laf article IJwison. 

We wish that the writer of an ar- 
tide such as this, in a populai maga- 
zine, could adopt the convenient di 
>ision of his subject into chapteis, and 
thus avoid the efft*ct of abruptness , as 
before dismissing Leicester from the 
scene, it would be desirable to intro- 
duce to our readers a person with 
whom they must become acquainted, if 
they follow the future foi tunes of Let- 
tice Knollys. Christopher Blount, 
destined to be the last of the husbands 
of this polyandrian lady, had, in early 
life, been the pupil of Cardinal Allen. 
He had served in the Low Countries 
under Leicester, and after Leicester’s 
final return to England, Blount had 
been knighted by Lord Willoughby, 
who succeeded Leicester as Captain- 
General of the English forces ; hut 
there was a stage of Blount’s life that 
followed at a long interval his resi- 
dence with Allen at Louvain, and in- 
terrupted his military service in the 
Netherlands, which his friends and his 
enemies were alike willing to pass over 


in silence, and which Mr. Craik tells 
us has escaped every writer who has 
hitherto dealt with his biography. 

Blount had bun mixed up in the 
Babmgton conspiiacy, whether as an 
associate in their plans with the party 
who wire tndeavouiiiig to rescue 
Maiy, or a spy of Walsiiigham, whuh 
seems the moio piohuhle motive of 
his conduct, and that of the govern- 
ment, who kept his name studiously 
cone edit d. Maty’s agent, Morgan, in 
writing to hir, speaks highly of Blount 
— as ** a tall gentle man, and valiant . 
. . . of an ancient house ” He 

dcsciibes him as “of kin to Lticestor. 
Blount and his brother bung both 
('atlioliC'*, art forced to fawn upon 
LeicesUi , to SCO if thei ehy they can live 
qtiu t ' Moi gan makes an angements 
for a coi respondence in cypher being 
cirritd on hetwn n Mary and Blount. 
It does not, however, appear by any 
means ceitun Miat such ever took 
pi ice Morgan s litters did not reach 
Miiy for many months after they 
wire wiittin She appears to have 
htcii distrustful She spealcs to Mor- 
gan of a litter that she says seemed to 
have been inUnded to be sent her by 
means of Blount ; but “ the letter 
being ail unknown hand, withoil sub- 
scription ot the name thereto, 1 am 
not assured whence it came, Blount 
hiinstlf being now with Leicester.” 
Ot thise letters, through some tiea- 
chery of her agents, or some system 
of espionage not perfectly explained, 
Walsingham obtainid copies, and 
every one of them were deciphered 
before they were allowed to fall into 
Mary’s hands. Blount seems, from 
everything we know of him, to have 
been a restless, intriguing character. 
At what time, or under what circum- 
stances, be first became acquainted 
with the wife of Leicester, we have 
no means of knowing; but from a pas- 
sage in Camden’s “ Elizabeth," there 
can be little doubt that Leicester’s jea- 
lousy had been awakened, and that he 
** had sent a person into Holland to 
murder him."* 

The fluctuations of Elizabeth's power 
towards Leicester were such as to baffle 
all calculation. That Leicester played 
for the crown of England, and that 
his first thought was to obtain it 


Camden’s *' Elizabeth,*’ f>32 Craik, vol i p 189. 
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through a marriage with Elizabeth* 
scarcely admits of a doubt. That he 
had long given up that preoi.se means 
of obtaining the object, is, we think, 
equally certain. 11 is marriage was 
acknowledged ; and though we know 
little of his domestic life, ho not only 
observed the ordinary courtesy due to 
his wife, but was described a.s affec- 
tionate in his conduct and bearing to 
her. As far as a clue can he disco- 
vered to his purposes, it would seem 
that he contemplated destroying, if ho 
could, the claim of the Stuarts to the 
crown after the death of Elizabeth; 
and the cii eumstances in which he 

S )und himself rendered this hope by 
o means one improbable of attain- 
ment. Elizabeth's contract of mar- 
riage with the Duke of Anjou wjis 
signed in .Tuly, loHl. The Nether- 
laiid.** had thrown off the Spani.sh yoke, 
ami elected Anjou their sovereign, be- 
lieving that they were electing the 
hu.sband of the Queen of England. 
Anjou, after a successful campaign in 
the Netherlands, returned to England. 
The ()iuen placed a ring on his finger 
in presence of the whole court — tins 
looked like being in earnest. All Eng- 
land wjvs convulsed at the thought of 
ilie bright occidental star thus shoot- 
ing from its sphere. What was to 
become of the hope of the Kefornui- 
tion ? AVas Elizabeth to wed a Popish 
prince? Was England to become the 
sla\e of France.'' Maids of Inmour 
wept, and told Elizabeth of Philip and 
Mary, and how an English (jueen ab- 
jectly lost all authority in her own 
realm, and sacrificeil the love of her 
.subjects, and died of a broken heart. 
Was this cruel scene to be again re- 
peated ? The marriage was delayed 
and delayed. The Queen accomjianied 
him to Canterbury — be.^ougbt him to 
return speedily — “ and the business 
slept.” On arriving in the Netherlands, 
Anjou found that all real power was 
in the Prince of Orange — that his was 
but a nominal sovereignty, having no 
basis whatever but the belief, now fad- 
big away, of his being to become the 
husband of Elizabeth. While they 
were engaged with discmssiotis arising 
from this strange state of fact.s, the 
Prince of Orange was as.sassinated, 
and Anjou w.is su.speeled of the mur- 
der. Papers found in the assassin’.s 
pocket disproved the imputation ; hut 
Anjou endeavoured to seize the prin- 
VOL. XXXV. — NO. CCV. 


cipal places of strength in the Nether- 
lands, and garrisott them with French 
soldiers. The Flemings discovering 
his attempt, deprived him of the sove-. 
reignty. His death soon after fol- 
lowed. The Netherlands offered their 
crown to Elizabeth. She refused, but 
sent Leicester with six thousand men. 
to their aid. He was made Governor- 
General of the Netherlands, with ab- 
solute power. This was done, no 
doubt, with the purpose of gratifying 
Filizaheth ; she was, however, dis- 
pleased at a proceeding, the effect of 
which was likely to render her subject 
independent of herself. Both in mili- 
tary and civil matters, Leicester was 
a mo.st inefficient governor. The diffi- 
cultie.s in which Elizabeth was placed 
by the case of Mary Queen of Scots, 
caused Leicester to be summoned 
home. On his return to the Nether- 
lands, he found the Spaniards in pos- 
session of the fortresses which he had 
placed in the hands of Stanley and 
York, and which they had betrayed. 
When Leicester was finally recalled to 
England, he felt the prudence of first 
procuring from the Queen a general 
pardon for all things done in the Ne- 
therlands. 

The Dutch writers say that but for 
Elizabeth’s attention being engaged 
by preparations again.st the Armada** 
Leicester would have been brought to 
tri.il. Whether in his efforts to ob- 
tain an independent sovereignty in the 
Netherland.s, he may not have done 
something inconsistent with his alle- 
giance to Fmgland, or become liable 
to be plausibly accused of so doing, wc 
have no means of determining. Eng- 
lish writers describe him as seeking to 
make himself an independent prince* 
for the purpose of removing one of 
the objections to his marriage with 
Elizabeth. His existing wife seems 
not to have been taken into account as 
an obstacle that could be of any long 
continuance. Our own impre.ssion is* 
that he had long abandoned all thoughts 
of becoming king consort of England ; 
but wc think it by no means unlikely 
that he contemplated, with the aid of 
the Protestant party, of whom he was 
regarded as the acknowledged leader, 
the total e.xclusion of the Scottish 
family from the crown, and that either 
as regent, or possibly as king, under 
some testamentary appointment of 
Elizabeth, he might become practically 

X 
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sovereign. The disturbance intro- 
duced into all men's minds on the sub- 
ject of hereditary riirht by the anoma- 
lies of Henry the Eighth’s marriages, 
was enough to encourage such hopes, 
after all, scarcely more wild than 
those of his father, wlien he sought 
to place the crown on the hea»l of 
Lady Jane Grey. Whatever might 
be the ultimate object of Leicester's 
ambition, no subject ever stood so 
high in the favour of his so\ereign as 
he now did. It would seem that his 
presence was at any time enough to 
di-^pel whatever clouds disturbed his 
august mistress’s serenity. She now 
appointed him her lieutenant-general. 

He shall,” sahl sht‘, “ be in my stead, 
than whom never prince coimnanded a 
more noble or move worthy subject.”* 

“ So infatuated was she that, soon 
after this, at his own request, she agrocd 
to create him her liieiitenant-General 
for England and Ireland, thus in luft 
putting the entire government «»f the* 
kingdom info his hands ; hut here, ae- 
Cor<!ing to (\uuden, liurleigh and the 
L »rd Chancellor Hatton iiitertered witli 
the stronge-'t representations against 
stlch an appointment at such a 
and tho letters-patent, which had hi«i-n 
stlreadjr drawn out, were st«»ppetl. On 
this Leicester left the court tor Kenil- 
worth ; hut stopping on the jonrneN at 
a house which ho had at Cornhuri, in 
Oxfordshire, he died there after a ^hort 
illne*«s, on the 4tln»f S. pteml.er - within 
-•■veil oreiglit miles nfule ri- Am\ Roh. 
> irt had met her death almost that \ery 
day eight-and-lweiity years helore, ir 
the commonly receixd ilale of his kiith 
Toiy l»e relied up<in, he had ju.sl douhleil 
his years since then. 

“ What if tlic wife of his youth was 
avenged by the hand of the wile of his 
ng<*? It has been averred that .soil 
wa<,” 

Leicester's will divhled as equally as 
he could, such property as lie couhl 
dispo-e of, between hi.s wife and his 
son, by Dougla.^ Howard. To Let- 
tice Kriollys the gift could have been 
of little value, for Leice.ster died en- 
cunihercd with tleht; but there seem to 


have been reasons which compelled her 
to immediate act. She administered 
ti» his will two days after his death, 
and she married (iJliristopher Hlount 
in her first year of widowhood. This 
])recipitato marriage gave occasion to 
attributing to her and Blount the re- « 
moval of Leicester. The report that 
he died by poison was so general, that 
the privy council examined into the 
matter. At the time of their investi- 
gation, suspicion fell on otlier people, 
and the impiiry came to nothing. In 
“ Drummond’.N (^mversatiuns with Ben 
Johnson,’' the countess is mentioned in 
connection with tin* matter, but with- 
out the imputation of guilt — “ Tliil 
Earl of Leicester gave a bottle of 
liquor to his la<ly, which he willed her 
to U’»e in any faintiu‘ss ; wliile she, 
after his return from court, not know- 
itig it was poison, ga\u him, and so he 
died/'t This falls in with Naniiton’s 
aeenniit. Anothm’ stalimient, found 
ill Bliss’s edition c»f Wooil’s Afhrmf 
Oj’onh'ftK/'s” dt»acnl>es Bhnnit as her 
favouii.Ml lover liefore Leieester's 
death ; tidls of Io*icester’s jrahmsy 
having i>een (‘vidted. and tliat Bloniit 
and tile coiinte'-^, finding Li-icc^ler 
jd >tling .igaiiist tin* life of Blount, re- 
folved to get rid of him. “ 'I’hc 
countess" — lilis.; (piotes from a maiin- 
scrijit by some unknown aiitlior, writ- 
t» ii in tM(‘ Nixteenth ceiiinry — “ pro- 
V id*-d a l or-lial, whieli she had no tit 
oppnrtuniiv to oftVr him, till he came 
to (’(»rnlmry Hall, in ( ).\ford^llirc, 
wlnre the earl, after his glnttom>ns 
maimer, surfeiting w'ith c.\eessive eat- 
ing and drinking, fell .so ill. tliat h>* 
was forced to .stay there. Then tiie 
deinlly cordial was propounded iintt* 
him by the counte.«s As Mr. William 
Havne.s, sometime flic earl ’.s page, and 
then a gentleman of hi.s cliamiMT, t'»:<l 
me, who protested he saw her give 
that fatal lup to the €*arl, which was 
Ills lu'tt ilraiight, and an end of his 
plot against the countess, and his cud 
of hi.s journey and of himself." 

At the periotl of Leicester’s deatli, 
our heroine's eldest .son, Robert Dc- 


* Speech at TiHiurv. 

the Hawlli jrihfi’ii in i, the T'iIimw oe' «-pif .q»|i “oftlu'tarl of li. is- 

tcr,” probably comniiinir at.- I to Dturmcond by Ih ii j..hu>.)fi: — 

'* l^^r^ !;• 4 rt V il! iht w.ifT'or, h'io ncv. r dri w u ftwnH - 
II re 1 I « », ii'.if'r (ourl rr wuu ii* v< r kcpI lii 4 H»ir 1 -- 
lli'T*' l.i.< t > 1 .' I tifl f)t fj. Mtcr. *A Sio K'O* riu a iht* 

W horn If,** carih ni-vir liv aii>l (liv junl iaavtti n*>ir Iiate*." - 

n • -rn I * I n 
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vereux, the second Earl of Essex of 
that name, was about twenty years of 
age Essex had been educated in 
Cambridge, by Archbinhop Whitgift. 
On leaving it, ho lived for some time 
in retirt merit in South Wdle«, and 
was with difhciilty won to leave his 
reiroat From the time of his com- 
ing to court he was n reived into 
favour by the Queen In IdBj he 
accompanied Lticestii to Holland, 
and distinguidii d lllln^elf in the siege 
of /utplidi, where bir Philip Sidney 
lost his lilc. On In'! return, when a 
Spanish inv uion was threatened, 
Fh^ix was inadi (luviriior of the 
Hor^e, and i ( c< iv td the Garter The 
distinctions whiih he obt lined during 
I Lhcstd s lift vutc, ptohihlv, owing 
to him We aie told of iiilousies, 
an I tbit the daik su'>piciotis connected 
vntli his fitln i s death were not with 
out ^oiiK (d((t on llu '^un , but tlut 
stub iM'»ti(l H sciHclx lonsivtint 
with tin. known fitts r)t the ( l•‘t — 
with leirc'-ttrs « arlv an 1 iiimoiis 
c in ot his ''t( { Mill s intti «'ts — with 
the kin })v in nti >n ot him in liis will, 
Hid wi h til <x((<<linci' rtiorute 
t(rm« on wlmh, ihiou^h lift, I 
Hi I his 1)1 llni li\i I 111 tin u ir 
iftd 1 i Id std s <h itii, I ^<xtnirriel 
tin d HU lit i of W I'sincliHii Si I 
ti V s wiiow ; ml wi lii\( tin (jucdi 
dll n^dl- IS Mi t I ilk 111 ti liiiu <f 
h 1 tin V » n till'* » s, lu vu h i it i- 
si n **(\ir>hiJ>s iiniidue 

till 1 t) \t\ litr* — but sin so 11 
Id »\ir d lui tdiipd, and bou with 
( jii Hiiinitv wb it could noth btl[ d. 
W I < inuot U How I sHex in those 
I Htsot hiH Ht>i} tbit iiioie piopcHv 
i 1 mg to (In < m i il h storv ot tl c 
( )unti V , blit M it I l/ibiihs alld 
tioii w iH ot a verv c ipicious cliii tc 
td, nil) appe 11 from the faet, that in 
sin c <hHdi*>sioii on the subject of Irc- 
I HI I, shi , ptov >kid by ills turning bin 
buUonlur, give him i box on the 
( ir, and bide hiiii go md be lunged. 
He ciappdi bis hand on I u ^woid, 
ul pwMi I guat oith thit lu net* 
thcr (onhl nor would put upon adiont 
(t tbit nature, noi wouM have taken 
it at the Inmls t)f Henrv \i(i 
bimsilf Sajing this, he left the 
<ourt I bo seine w is one which 
( iimlen has dcunbeel-- would tlut 
vie had It from some moie gtaphic 
hand; still Cimdin was a cautious 
writer, and hi« inturmation is gene- 
rally ftom the best sources The 


Lord High Admiral interposed— 
Essex’s wrath but boiled the higher 
The Lord Keeper, in a letter (which 
letter exists to our day), quoted 
Seneca, and showed how much plea- 
santer it ought to he to receive chas- 
tisement when innocent than if 
guilty — that, in either case, submission 
was necessary the guilty submits to 
Tustice, the innocent to Fortune. 
Fbsex was not, as when he abode in 
hu solitudes of South Wales, a pen- 
sive (’am bridge student he bad been 
to courts of kings, and thought little 
of Since i fjr many a year. Ei"' 
pidculum suggested by the Lord Keeper 
but see med to irritate the sore and ag- 
gravate the disease lie ask a pardon I 
as the Lord Keeper implored of him — 
b stoop to ha auf^er for the present ^ 
wlmh w the Lord Keepers phrase 
No — no , there is no tempest,” said 
1 s^e \ o boisterous ai» the rescnt- 
inuit oi in mgrv prince 1 he Quetn 
is ot i flinty Miiper well knew 
wh It w is due to him *is a subject, an 
i srl, Hi I (vrand M ii "h il of F ngl ind ; 
but In ell 1 not untie utand the dutus 
of i tlrudgt, or a porter To own 
liiniMlt I cnmtiul would be to out 
lu ttuth, mdtla lutbor of Truth 
Su h wa> ljiH living letter; but it 
elid n t «'tc p b re iiie box which 
his (iut 11 u eve 1 im w is, if ( imdcn 
1) 1 i* with tm pdmof her hind, 
t n tl I III, liK hick hung twin 1 to 
he I It tin time lint he did sust ua 
s mi pt-is mil intuiv tiom the Queen 
Heel tun, !i ( III hi^ h tte.1 , tol hesi>s 
1 In “ I » iv sulle red in e ici v pai t of it 
tiem the 1)1 )\v given liuii bv his 
Prince, ai d tlut it woul 1 he a e'limo 
111 hull t > (ontiiiue in th «>ti\ice ot a 
epum w n I h 1 1 giM n ^nin >o gre it in 
alliont l)iel not Solomon mv tint 
*he» IS a fool wholiiighs when * 
stricken^ ” I sse\, howevn, sotuitd 
hiniHlt to be pet^uaded to I'^k the 
Qut I h s pardon It w as granted ; but 

ftom that div, tbo««e who watch the 
smiles and flow ns ot kings, and de- 
sciibe the mstlvi'n as knowing human 
future , elite tlie rum of I s»ex Ihe 
tvitleiite ot t lets is we think, against 
them iml, little ns such insults c in 
be forgiven by minds of ordinary 
ca^t, we think that there was that 
both in 1 hziheth and Ensev whiih 
ie,nders it piobable that, when the 
storm blew over, theie was no re 
niainmg element of mischief in eifhei 
mind, lurking there, and watching its 
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opportunity to do inibchief. The 
scene is almost that of an overpfrown 
schoolboy rebelling against his Queen 
and governess. 

Their squabble was about Ireland, 
the government of which has been, 
at all times, the perplexity of Eng- 
land. Elizabeth had wished to send 
Sir William Knollys, Essex’s uncle, 
to govern that strange country. Es- 
sex recommended Sir George Carew. 
He probably wished to keep his uncle 
in England, and get rid of Carew.* 
The termination of the dispute was 
one that no one could expect — Essex 
himself went there. Instead of telling 
of his difhculties, which it would not 
be possible to explain without going 
into the case at greater length than 
either the time we can now com- 
mand, or the nature of the book we 
are reviewing would justify, we shall 
quote a few lines of K^8ex in a letter 
to the Queen : — 

“From a iliiid dvliglulng in .sorrow 
— from spirits wasted with pas^ion — 
from a heart torn in pieces with care, 
grief, and travel — from a man that 
hatcth him>elf and all things that keep 
him alive, what M'rvice ean \our 3la- 
jesty expect, since my M-rviee pa^^t de- 
serves no more than hani linn-nt and 
proscription to the t•UI^‘^edc^t of all 
ibland.s. It is your rrhel’s pride 
and .succession must glv<* me loavc 
to raiisom myj^elf out of tins hat id id 
prison — out of my Io.it hid loih — 
which, if it happi ti t«», \our Majr^ty 
shall have no caii.se to ini^iike the ia- 
shion of my death, sinee tin* cour.so of 
my life could never please )ou. 

“ Happy if ho could fmi‘*h forth hi-* fate 

111 some unhaiinrcd desert, iiio^t oh- 
.«cur<* 

From all .-ociety — from love ;;nd hate 

Of worldly folK ; then shcuJd lj<. ^lei-p 
-ecu re : 

7'hen wako again, and yichl (lOil ever 
praise — 

Content with hips, and haw s, and bram- 
ble- berry ; 

In contemplation pasning out his days. 

And change of holy tliought.s, to make 
him merry ; 


[Jan, 

AVlio, when he dies, his tomb may be 
a bush, 

Where harmless Robin dwells with 
gentle Thrush. 

“ Your Majesty’s exiled servant, 

“ Robert E88EX.”t 

This letter was written before Es- 
sex had actually set out for his go- 
vernment. In March, 1.508-9, his 
commi.ssion as Lord Lieutenant passed 
the Great Seal. The annalists of the 
period tell us, that when he was leav- 
ing the city, the weather was fair, but 
before he reiiched Llington there was 
a heavy storm of rain, with thunder 
and lightning. At sea, too, the wea- 
ther wa.s lull, and tho.se who looked 
for signs in the heavens, when they 
ought to have looked to the earth to 
see why the Eiigli.sh government of 
Irelanil was not .successful, read no- 
thing but disaster in the frow-ning ^ky. 
E'Shex wa.snot inorcfortunate in Ireland 
than his father had been. His men were 
not .sca«oiied to the climate. Tin* (iueen 
would have him attack Ulster, where 
Tyrone had .sought to throw' otV the 
Kngli.sh yoke. The Irish C’ouncil in- 
.sisfed that he should first quell somedis- 
liirhanceH in Munster ; and a.s thi.s g.ive 
Kssi X a good opportunity of exercis- 
ing hU troops in what he thought a 
less dangeroii.s service, he adopte*! 
thi.s course. The (^ueen was dis- 
jilea^ed, and [n‘rem[)tory orders came 
from r.ngland that he should march 
into Ulsli r, Heforc these onlers 
could he obeyed — before, indeed, they 
arrived — E.ssex had learned that his 
raw troops, commanded by Sir Henry 
Harrington, had been routed by the 
O’Briens. What the circunnstances 
were we cannot prcci.'^cly learn ; hut 
the fury of * Essex was unbounded, 
and he caused the remains of these 
troops to he decimated. I’his rident- 
)e.ss course, wo think, c]i.sprovea the 
accu.sation which his enemies at the 
time were circulating against E.ssex — 
that his object was not to make war 
on the Irish eneinic.s, hut to be at the 
head of an army which would enable 


• Since writing tlic above, we have met a confirmation of onr vicw.s of Essex's 
motives on tld') i)Cc<isioii : — “Note here how iniicli will a man hem fit hi.s enemy 
provided he ihub pin him out of lii-i own way. My fiord of E.ssex did lately want 
Sir George Garew to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, rather than his own uncle, 
Sir William Knollys, heenu-e he had given him some cause of offence; and by thu.s 
thrusting him into Idgli office, ho would remove him from court .” — Extracts from 
Sir John UnrringtonH Papern^ printed in Nirholh' ProgreMee of Elizabeth, fol, iii. 
p. 2,50. 

t Kippifl, B. B., who qtiote.s the letter from tho Harleian Manuscripts. 
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him to command England. Such a 
course as he adopted must have made 
him most unpopular with the army. 
That he intended, however, to return 
to England with a portion of his army, 
and was with difficulty dissuaded from 
it by his friends, appears certain ; 
and to his having this purpose in his 
mind is attributed his having made 
a truce with Tyrone, instead of ac- 
tively prosecuting the war against 
him. We ought to say that Essex, 
like most unsuccessful agents, wrote 
exceedingly good letters ; and that if 
the Irish have not to this day been 
well governed, it is not for want of 
admirable state-papers saying how the 
thing may ho easily done. A sharp 
letter from the (jueen irritated Essex, 
and he left his Irish government at 
sixes and seven«, and hurried to Eng- 
land. His arrival was wholly unex- 
pected. We must give tiie scene, as 
Mr. ('raik has done, from the narra- 
tive of Howland White ; — “ On Mi- 
chaLdiiius Eve, about ten o'clock in the 
morning, iny Lord of Essex lighted 
at Court-gate in post, and macle all 
haste up to the presence, and so to 
the privy-chamber, and stayed not till 
he came to the Queen's bedchamber ; 
there he found the Queen newly up, 
the hair about her face ; he kneeled, 
kused her hand, and had some private 
.s[icech with her, which seemed to give 
him great contentment ; for, coming 
from her .Majesty to go shift himself 
in his chamber, he was very pleasant, 
and thanked God, though he had 
Miftcred much trouble and .storms 
abroad, he found such a sweet calm at 
home." Wliite, who was in the pa- 
lace at the time, expresses surprise at 
Essex's boldness in thus making his 
way to her, she not being ready, 
and he so full of dirt and mire, that 
hi', very face was full of it." He left 
her and returned in an hour, and was 
again graciously received. In the 
afternoon he again went up to the 
Queen ; hut then all was e.hniiged, 
** for slid began to fpiestioii him for 
his return, and his leaving all things 
at a great hazard. " On the evening 
of the same day he was placed under 
arrest, and within a few days coni- 
initted to the custody of the Lord 
Keeper. The Lord Lieutenant's 
flight from Ireland was followed by a 
cloud of the objicene birds of prey, 
fugitives from the devoted island. 
His sudden return from Ireland, says 


White, brings all sorts of knights, 
captains, officers, and soldiers away 
from thence. The town is full of 
them. Most part of these gallants 
have quitted their commands, places, 
and companies, not willing to stay 
there after him, to the great discon- 
tentment of her Majesty. The 
disorder seems to be greater than 
stands with the safety of that service.” 
The offence was one which was not 
easily forgiven. Essex remained for 
eleven months a prisoner — for a con- 
siderable part of tho time in the Lord 
Keeper's house, and afterwards in his 
own. Wo have in Mr. Craik s hook 
an account of the various efforts made 
in his favour by the members of his 
own family : — “ My Lady of Essex is 
a most sorrowful creature for her 
husband's captivity ; she wears all 
black, of the meanest price.” She 
comes to the court all in black, ** her 
dress not being altogether of the va- 
lue of five pounds^” and the Queen 
refuses to see her. A splendid New- 
year's gift is sent by her to Elizabeth ; 
no answer is returned. Essex's mo- 
ther tries the Queen’s heart by a 
himilar bribe — her “ New-year's gift 
is very well taken.” His sister, Lady 
Rich, writes letters to the Queen, 
and is rash enough to allow*^ copies of 
the letters to be circulated. She is 
commanded to keep her house. He 
at last receives his liberty. 

All this is told in most interesting 
detail by Mr. Craik. There is a pas- 
sage in Sir John Harrington’s papers, 
which Mr. Craik has not adverted 
to, that would serve to prove that at 
tho time Essex's conduct was attri- 
buted to actual madness — and this, and 
this alone, would furnish an expUuia- 
tion of bis subsequent course. Es<ox 
had entreated Harrington to expre-s 
to Elizabeth his sorrow' and contrition 
for the offences he had committed. 
♦‘I thought," says Harrington, ‘Mhat 
charitic should begin at home, and sail 
with a fair wind, as it was not likely 
to ho a prosperous voyage. I had 
nearly been wrecked on the Essex 
coast, as I told the Queen. I had 
heard much on both sides, hut the 
wiser he who repeateth nothing hereof. 
Did either know what 1 know either 
to have said, it would not work much 
to cimtentinent or good liking. It 
resteth with me in opinion, that contri- 
tion thwarted in its career doth speed- 
ily lead on to madness. Herein I am 
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strengthened by what 1 learn m my 
Lord of Essex, who shifteth from 
sorrow and repentance to rage and 
rebellion as suddenly as well proveth 
him devoid of good reason or riglit 
mind. In ray last discourse [with him] 
he uttered strange w’ords, bordering 
on such strange designs, that made me 
hasten forth and leave his presence. 
Thank heaven 1 I am safe at home ; 
and if I go in such troubles again, 1 
deserve the gallows for a meddling 
fool. His speeches of the Queen be- 
come no one who hath mens Sana in 
corpore sano. He hath ill-advisers, 
and much evil hath sprung from this 
source. The Queene well knoweth 
how to humble the haughty spirit — 
the haughty spirit knoweth not how* 
to yield ; and the man’s soul seeineth 
tossed to and fro like the waves of a 
troubled sea.*’ 

If Harrington wished to describe 
actual insanity, what stronger language 
could he use? It is imposhibie to 
resolve his words into metaphor. 
He thought Essex mad: the return 
from Ireland could not be regardtMl as 
the act of a sane man ; the wild pur- 
poses indicated in conversation were 
regarded by Harrington as outbursts 
of a disordered mind. It would have 
been well for Essex that the salutary 
restraint which deprived him of liberty 
had been longer continued. That re- 
straint was removed at the close of 
August ; and in the following Febru- 
ary “ he threw himself,” says Mr. 
Craik, “ into the mouth of opeii- 
jawed destruction, by the most frantic 
attempt recorded in history.” On 
Sunday, the 8lh of February, he 
rushed, at the head of a few partisans 
— Blount, his stepfather, being of the 
number — through the city of London, 
shouting out ** For the Queen, for the 
Queen I'* The citizens did not know 
what to make of it; they thought 
Essex and she were at last friends, 
and that this strange scene was some 
proclamation enacted by her wish. 
The object was an attack on the 
Queen’s palace, with the intention, on 
his part, of becoming possessed of her 
person. The rebellion cominoncecl 
and ended on the same day. Before 
a month was at an end Essex was tried 
and execute d. 

Essex, when dyinjr, f^eemed to bo 
strongly under the intluence of rtdi- 
gion. His repentance of bi.s treaf^on 
,eemcd to be, and no doubt was sin- 


cere ; but the strange confessions he 
made, implicating in his treason per- 
sons of all ranks, and most opposite 
politics, could scarcely have been true. 
We believe him to have been living, 
for three or four of the latter years 
of bis life, under delusions of so 
strange a kind as — though it would be 
impossible to contend that the insanity 
was such as not to leave him a respon- 
sible agent — to deprive his testimony 
against others of any value whatever. 
He denied, and we believe with truth, 
that he bad any design against the 
Queen’s life. His own he thought in 
danger from the plots of some of the 
leading persons about the court ; and 
to this f<^*ir he referred bis attempt. 
His stepfather, Blount, who was exe- 
cuted a few days after Essex, describes 
himself as having dissuaded Essex 
from some wihl plots a few years 
before, but denied all knowledge of 
the objects of the wild movement in 
which he yet participated. He was 
suimnoned, he .said, by the Earl, to 
London, on matters connected with 
the Earl's propf'rty, the inanageinoiit 
of parts of which was in his hands. 
His request, that he .nhould be execut- 
ed by decapitation, was complied with, 
in recognition of the military rank he 
had borne, when he had served under 
Essex in Ireland. 

Lettice Knollys survived her hus- 
band and her son for many u long year. 
She lived to witness much of the event- 
ful life of her grandson, the third Earl 
of Essex, of the name of Devereux. In 
one of Rowland White's letters we 
find the marriage of that grandson 
mentioned. He married the last l^ady 
Frances Howard, one of Lord Suf- 
folk’s daughters, to the great content- 
ment of Lady Leicester. How little 
do iTienHce the future ! It was scarce 
possible that a marriage should have 
been celebrated under circumstances 
more auspicious than those which 
augured happiness to the boy of four- 
teen and the girl of thirteen, who then 
were giving themsedves away. The 
festivities at court, where the mar. 
riacre w.as held, were of unusual 
hrilliincy. They are minutely de- 
scribed by Ben Jonsori, who, in a 
most cdaliorate, yet most graceful 
drama, The Mnsqiie of HymeUp lavish- 
ed hi;! richest poetry in announcing 
the hlensings which all after ages wore 
to derive from the union. Alas for 
human hopes and for prophecies of 
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the poets I The young Earl went to 
finish his education abroad ; the lady 
remained in the coMirty where her 
filler was chamberlain. Her posi- 
tion was not without <lan)rer ; and 
when the Earl returned, after a few 
years, to claim his wife, he found that 
her affections were fixed on Robert 
Carr, Viscount Rochester. The hope 
of escape from the conjugal yoke was 
suggested to the lady by her husband*s 
being, soon after his arrival, attacked 
by a malignant small-pox. He re- 
co\ ered ; and she tried the effect 
<»f sorcery — her magic failed* Then 
came an invocation of more po- 
tiMit fiends, the rulers of the ec- 
clesiastical courts ; and, in violation 
of every principle on which such cases 
aie detcrmbied, and to the disgrace 
of every one connected with the mat- 
ter, the inarringo was pronounced 
null arnl void. The sentence of nul- 
lity was had on the Idth September; 
and on the 2<ith she was married to 
<,\uT. She was married in her hair,” 
as it was expressed, '‘that is, with her 
Inir flowing in ringlets on her shoul- 
d*.TS, the customary attire of a maiden 
hride.” 

I’he old countess lived to see her 
gramlson, at the age of thirty- seven, 
again venture into the matrimonial 
hoo^e, with scarcely a more prosperous 
event. Rut we cannot, at pre.sent, 
follow Mr. Traik through any further 
eh.ipfors of his romantic history. The 
old lady died on ('hristmus-day, lfi.*14. 
Tor the last forty-five years of her 
lite she had lived at Drayton Bassett. 

** Slie and Riount to have taken 
up their residence here upon their mar- 
riage ; and here she died forty-five years 
uiter. Drayton Basset, lying about a 
eouph* of miles to the south of Tam- 
worth, had h(H‘n in ancient times the do- 
main of the Lords Basset, hut had lat- 
terly fallen tt» the crown, hv which a 
long leas4< of it hail hecu granted in the 
reign of IliMiry the Flight h; this lease 
Leicester had linpiircd, and left, as ap- 
pears by his will, to hU wife ; and Sir 
^ 'iiristoplier Blount is supposed to have 
alii er wards purchased the fee. The old 
manor-house which he and the Ooimttss 
had inhaliited, ami in which sho con- 
tinued to reside throughout h«»r third 
'Widowhood, was still standing towards 
the end of the last century. There is a 


view of it in 8haw*s Stajhrdghire from 
a sketch taken in 1791. The mansion, 
Shaw remarks, was at this time 'a 
curious specimen of the occasional sim- 
plicity of our ancient nobility in their 
nousos .... It was principally 
of wood and plaster, with a rude old hall, 
hung round with portraits, stags* heads, 
&c. ; and quadrangular, with several 
side staircases, like an old college, and 
the rooms mostly small.’ It seems to 
have consisted only of a ground floor 
with a low attic, and has the appear- 
ance of a farm-house or cottage rather 
than a manor-house. On the death of 
the Countess of Leicester, Drayton 
Basset descended to her grandson, the 
Earl of F%scx ; and on his death it was 
inherited by his older sister, Frances, 
Man;hioncss of Hertford. She devised 
it to her grand-daughter, the Lady 
Frances Finch, wife of Sir Thomas 
I'hynnc, afterwards created Visepunt 
Weymouth ; from him it descended to 
the fir^ft Marquis of Bath, by whom it 
was sold to Messrs. Peel and Wilkes, 
about sixty years ago ; and the spot, so 
hmg the residence of the old Countess, 
is now the property and the well-known 
seat of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
baronet.” 

We have said little through this 
article of the delight which we have 
received from many parts of Mr. 
Craik s work. The style is, through- 
out, pure and unaffected — often rising 
into dignity, and always earnest and 
cdoqueut when sympathy is awakened 
by anything generous in sentiment op 
act. Tlie evidence for every state- 
ment ill the volume is examined with 
the must scrupulous care. Indeed Mr* 
Craik lias impressed us with so 
strong a conviction of the entire good 
faith in which his investigation.s are 
conducted, and of his disregard of mere 
hearsay, that we shall feel more gra- 
tifieil if, in the future portions of the 
work, he gives ua the results of his 
inquiries, without exhibiting his au- 
thorities in as great detail as he is in 
the habit of giving them. The work 
is one which will add greatly to the 
interest with which history-^properly 
so called— is read, as rendering us 
personally acquainted with the lectors 
in its principal scenes. Mr. Craik s 
hook deserves the high praise of being 
most accurate, most instructive, most 
truthful. 

A. 
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THE HYSTBRIOUS LOSOEB. 
IN TWO PART8.—1M1IT J. 


About the year 18*22 I resided in a 
comfortable and roomy old house, the 
exact locality of which 1 need not par- 
ticularise, further than to say that it 
was not very far from Old Brompton, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, or 
rather continuity (as even iny Conne- 
mara readers perfectly well know), of 
the renowned city of London. 

Though this house was roomy and 
comfortable, as 1 fTave said, it was not, 
by any means, a handsome one. It 
was composed of dark red brick, with 
small windows, and thick white sashes; 
a porch, too — none of your dimsy 
trellis- work, but a solid projection of 
the same verraillion masonry — sur- 
mounted by a leaded balcony, with 
heavy, half-rotten balustrades, dark- 
ened the hall-door with a perennial 
gloom. The mansion itself stood in a 
walled enclosure, which had, perhaps, 
from the date of tlie erection itself, 
been devoted to shrubs and flowers. 
Some of the former had grown there 
almost to the dignity of trees ; and 
two dark little yews stood at each side 
of the porch, like swnrt and inauspi- 
cious dwarfs, guarding the entrance of 
an enchanted castle. Not that my 
domicile in any respect deserved the 
comparisbn: it had no reputation as a 
haunted house ; if it ever had any 
ghosts, nobody remembered them. Its 
&story was not known to me : it may 
have witnessed plots, cabals, and for- 
geries, bloody suicides and cruel mur- 
ders. It was certainly old enough to 
have become acquainted with iniquity ; 
a small stone slab, under the balus- 
trade, and over the arch of the porch 
I mentioned, had the date 1672, and 
a half-effaced coat of arms, which I 
might have deciphered any day, had I 
taken the trouble to get a ladder, but 
always put it off. All 1 can say for 
the house is, that it was well stricken 
in years, with a certain air of sombre 
comfort about it ; contained a vast 
number of rooms and closets ; and, 
what was of far greater importance, 
was got by me a dead bargain. 

Its individuality attracted me. 1 
grew fond of it for itself, and for its 
associations, until other associations of 


a hateful kind first disturbed, and then 
dc^stroyed, their charm. 1 forgave its 
dull red brick, and pinched white win- 
dows, for the sake of the beloved and 
cheerful faces within : its ugliness was 
softened by its age ; and its sombre 
evergreens, and moss-grown stone 
flower-pots, were relieved by the bril- 
liant hues of a thousand gay and grace- 
ful flowers that peeped among them, 
or nodded over the grass. 

Within that old house lay my life’s 
treasure ! I had a darling little girl 
of nine, and another little darling — 
a boy — just four years of age ; and 
dearer, unspeakably, than either — a 
wife — the prettiest, gayest, best little 
wife in all London. When 1 tell you 
that our income was scarcely £380 
a-year, you will perceive tliat our es- 
tablishment cannot have been a mag* 
nifleent one ; yet, 1 do assure you, we 
were more comfortable than a great 
many lords, and happier, I dare say, 
than the whole peerage put together. 

This happine^s was not, however, 
w’hat it ought to have been. The reader 
will understand at once, and save me a 
world of moralising circumlocution, 
when he learns, bluntly and nakedly, 
that, among all my comforts and bles- 
sings, I was an infidel. 

1 had not been without religious 
traiining ; on the contrary, more than 
average pains had been bestowed upon 
my religious instruction from iny ear- 
liest childhood. My father, a good, 
lain, country clergyman, had worked 
ard to make me as good as himself ; 
and had succeeded, at least, in train- 
ing me in godly habits. He died, 
however, when I was but twelve years 
of age ; and fate had long before de- 
prived me of the gentle care of a 
mother. A boarding-school, followed 
hy a college life, where nobody having 
aujr very direct interest in realising in 
my behalf the ancient blessing, that in 
fulness of time 1 should ** die a good 
old man,” 1 was left very much to roy 
own devices, which, in truth, were 
none of the best. 

Among these were the study of Vol- 
tiure, Tom Paine, Hume, Shelly, and 
the whole school of infldels, poetical as 
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well as prose. This pursuit, and the 
all but blasphemous vehemence with 
which I gave myself up to it, was, 
perhaps, partly reactionary. A some- 
what injudicious austerity and preci- 
sion had indissolubly associated in my 
childish days the ideas of restraint and 
gloom with religion. I bore it a 
grudge ; and so, when 1 became thus 
early my own master, 1 set about pav- 
ing off, after my own fashion, the old 
score I owed it. I was besides, like 
every other young infidel whom it has 
been my fate to meet, a conceited cox- 
comb. A smattering of literature, 
without any real knowledge, and a 
great assortment of all the cut-and- 
dry flippancies of the school 1 had 
embraced, constituted my intellectual 
stock in trade. 1 was, like most of 
my school of philosophy, very proud 
of being an unbeliever ; and fancied 
myself, in the complacency of iny 
wretched ignorance, at an immeasur- 
able elevation above the church-going, 
Bible-reading herd, whom 1 treated 
with agood-humoured superciliouMiess 
which 1 thought vastly indulgent. 

My wife was an excellent little crea- 
ture, and truly pious. She had mar* 
ried mo in the full confidence that my 
levity was merely put on, and would 
at once give wav before the influence 
she hoped to exert upon my mind. Poor 
little thing 1 she deceived herfelf. I 
.'illowed her, indeed, to do entirely as 
she pleasetl ; hut fur myself, I carried 
my infidelity to the length of an ab- 
solute superstition. 1 made an os- 
tentation of it. 1 would rather have 
been in a ‘'hell** than in a church on 
Sunday ; and though I did not pre- 
vent my wife's instilling her own prin- 
ciples into the minds of our children, 
1, in turn, took especial care to deliver 
mine upon all occasions in their hear- 
ing, by which means I trusted to sow 
the seeds of that unprejudiced sceptic- 
ism in which 1 prided myself, at least 
as early as my good little partner 
dropi^d those of her own gentle ** su- 
perstition" into their inmnt minds. 
Had 1 had my own absurd and impious 
will in this matter, my children^should 
have had absolutely no religious educa- 
tion whatsoever, and been left wholly 
unshackled to choose for themselves 
among all existing systems, infidelity 
included, precisely as chance, fancy, or 
interest might hereafter determine. 

It is not to be supposed that such a 


state of things did not afford her great 
uneasiness. Nevertheless, we were so 
very fond of one another, and in our 
humble way enjoyed so many blessings, 
that we were as entirely happj as any 
pair can be without the holy influence 
of religious sympathy. 

Hut the even flow of prosperity 
which had for so long gladdened my 
little household was not destined to 
last for ever. It was ordained that I 
'^should experience the bitter truth of 
more tliaii one of the wise man's pro- 
verbs, and first, especially, of that 
which declares that *‘he that hateth 
suretyship is sure." 1 found myself 
involved (as how many have been be- 
fore) by a ‘^d d goodnatured 

friend," for more than two hundred 
pounds. This agreeable intelligence 
was conveyed to me in an attorney's let- 
ter, which, to obviate unpleasant mea- 
sures, considerately advised my paying 
the entire amount within just one week 
of the date of his pleasant epistle. 
Hud 1 lieen called upon within that 
time to produce the Pitt diamond, or 
to make title to the Buckingham es- 
tates, the demand would have been 
just as easily complied with. 

I have no wish to bore my reader fur- 
ther with this little worry — a very se- 
rious one to me, however — and it will 
be enough to mention, that the kindness 
of a friend extricated me from the 
clutches of the law by a timely ad- 
vance, which, however, 1 was bound 
to replace within two years. To en- 
able me to fulfil this engagement, my 
wife and 1, after repeated consulta- 
tions, resolved upon the course which 
resulted in the odd and unpleasant 
consequences which form the subject 
of this narrative. 

We resolved to advertise for a 
lodger, with or without board, Ac. ; 
and by resolutely submitting, for a 
single year, to the economy we had 
prescribed for ourselves, as well as to 
the annoyance of a stranger's intru- 
sion, we calculated that at the end of 
that term we should have liquidated 
our debt. 

Accordingly, without losing time, 
we composed an advertisement in the 
most tempting phraseology we could 
devise, consistently with that econo- 
mic laconism which the cost per line 
in the columns of the Times newspaper 
Imposes upon the rhetorio* of the ad- 
vertising public. 
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Somehow we were unlucky ; for al- 
though we repeated our public notifi- 
cation three times in tiie course of a 
fortnight, we had but two applications. 
The one was from a clergyman in ill 
health — a man of great ability and 
zealous piety, whom we both knew by 
reputation, and who has since been 
called to his rest. ^ly good little 
wife was very anxious that we should 
close with his offer, which was very 
considerably under what we had fixed 
upon ; and 1 have no doubt that she 
was inlluenced by the hope that his 
talents and zeal might exert a happy 
infiuence upon my stubborn and un- 
believing heart. For my part, his re- 
ligious character displeased me. I 
did not wish iny children’s heads to he 
filled with mythic dogmas — for so I 
judged the doctrines of our holy faith 
— and instinctively wished him away. 
I therefore declined his offer ; and I 
have often since thought not 4[utte so 
graciously as I ought to have <lone. 
The other offer — if so it can he called 
— was so very inadequate that we could 
not entertain it. 

I was now beginning to grow se- 
riously uneasy — our little pr<iject, so 
far from bringing in the gains on 
w hich we had calculated, had put me 
considerably out of pocket ; for, in- 
dependently of the cost of the ailvcr- 
tisement I have mentioned, there w'«‘re 
sundry little expenses involved in pre- 
paring for the meet reception of our 
expected inmate, which, under ordi- 
nary circumttances, we should not 
ha\e drctamed of. Mattel h were in 
tlli^ posture, when an occurrence took 
place which immediately revived iny 
flagging hopes. 

As we had no superfluity of ser- 
vants, our children were early obliged 
to acquire habits of independence ; and 
rny littiegirl, then just nineyears of age, 
ua-* frequently consigned with no otlier 
ran* than that of her own good sense, 
to tiie companion-*hip of a little hand 
of playmates, pretty similarly circum- 
stanced, with whom it was her wont 
to j)lay. Having one fine suminer af- 
ternoon gone out as usual with these 
little coriipajiions, she did not return 
qfiite so soon as we had expected her ; 
when she did so, she was out of breath, 
and excited. 

“ Oh, papa,** she said, “ 1 have seen 
such a nice ohbkind gentleman, and he 
told me to tell you that he has a par- 


ticular friend who wants a lodging lu 
a quiet place, and that he thinks your 
house would suit him exactly, and 
ever so much more ; and, look here, he 
gave me this.'* 

She opened her hand, and shewed 
me a sovereign. 

“ Well, this does looks pronii-iing- 
ly,** 1 said, my wife and 1 having 
first exchanged a smiling glance. 

** And wiiat kind of gentleman was 
he, dear?” inquired she. “Was he well 
dressed — whom was ho like ?*’ 

He was not like any one that 1 
know, she answered ; “ hut he liad 
very nice new clothes on, and he was 
one of the fattest men 1 ever saw ; and 
1 am .sure he is sick, for he looks very 
pale, and he had a crutch beside him.” 

“ Dear me, how strange 1” exclaim - 
edmywife ; though, in truth there was 
nutliing very wwinderful in the matter. 
“ (fo on, child,” I said ; “ let ns hear 
it all out.” 

*• Well, jmpa, ho had such an im- 
mense yellow waistcoat ! — I never did 
see such a waistcoat,” she resumed ; 
“and he was sitting or leaning, I 
can't say which, against the h.uik of 
the green lane ; I suppose tii re^t him- 
self, for he seems very weak, poor 
genlh'man !’* 

“ And how did yon happen to speak 
to him ?” asked my wife. 

“ M' lien we were paft^ing by, none of 
iHs.iw hiioat all ; but 1 supp(fse he heard 
them talkiiig to me, and sav ing my name ; 
for he Slid, ‘ Fanny — little Fanny — 
so, that’s your name — come lu*re 
cliihl, I have a question to ask you,' " 
“ Ami flo you went to him i" 1 said. 
“ Yes,” she continued, “ he heckonml 
to me, ami 1 did go over to him, hut 
not very near, for 1 was greatly afraid 
of him at first.” 

“ Afraid ! dear, and why afraid ?” 
asked I. 

“ 1 was afraid, because lie lookcMj 
very ohi, very frightful, and as if he 
would hurt me.” 

“ What was there so old and fright- 
ful about him ?” 1 asked. 

She paused and reflected a little, 
and then said — 

“ His face wa.s very large and pale, 
and it was looking upwards : it seemed 
very angry, I thought, hiit maybe it 
was angry from pain ; and ftometiim*M 
one Hide of it used to twitch and trem- 
ble for a minute, and then to grow 
uite still again ; and all the timo he 
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wa 9 speaking to me$ he never looked 
at me once, but always kept his 
face and eyes turned upwar J ; but hU 
voice was very soft, and he called me 
little Fanny, and gave me t!)is pound to 
buy toys with ; so I was not so fright- 
ened in a little time, and then* he sent 
a long message to you, papa, and told 
me if I forgot it he would beat me ; 
hut 1 knew he was only joking, so 
that did not frighten me either.” 

** And wliat was the message# my 
girl r” I asked, patting her pretty head 
with my hand. 

“ Now, let me remember it all,” she 
said, reflectively ; “ for ho told it to me 
tuiee. lie asked me if there was a 
good bedroom at the tup of the 
house, standing by itself^and you 
know there is, so I told him so ; 
it was exactly the kind [of room that 
ho described. And then he said that 
liis friend would pay , two hundred 
pounds n-\eur for that bedroom, his 
l>oard and attendance ; and he told me 
to ask you, and have your answer 
when he should next meet me. 

'Pwo hundred pounds!*’ ejaculat- 
ed iny pour little wife ; why that is 
nearly twice as much as we expected.'* 
But did he >ay that his friend was 
vick, or very old ; or that Jie had any 
st-rvaiit to he supported also ?” I 
a'sked. 

** Oh! no ; he told ino that he was 
(juite able to take care t»f himself, and 
that he had, 1 think he catlcMl it, an 
asthma, but nothing else the matter ; 
ami that he w*ould give no trouble at 
all, and that any fiicnd who came to 
see him, ho would see, not in the 
house, hut only in the garden.’* 

In the garden !'* 1 echoed, laugh- 
ing in spite of myself. 

** Ye«, indeed he said so ; and he 
told iiHi to say that he would pay one 
hundred pounds when he cauio here, 
and the next hundretl in six inonlhs, 
and so on," continued she. 

“ Oh, ho I half-yearly, in atlvancc — 
belter and better,'* said 1. 

•• And he bid me say, too, if you 
shouUl ask about his character, that 
he is just as good as the master of the 
house liimseir,'* she added ; ** and 
when he said tliat, he laughed a little." 

** Why, if lit* gives us ^a huudred 
pounds in advance," 1 answered, turn- 
ing to iny wife, “ wo are safe enough ; 
for he will not find half that value in 
plate and jewels in the entire house- 


hold, if he U disposed to rob us* So 1 
see no reason against closing with the 
offer, should it be seriously meant — do 
you, dear ?” 

Quite the contrary, love,” said 
she. I think it most desirable — in- 
deed, most proviflential,** 

" Providential ! iny dear little 
bigot !** 1 repeated, with a smile. 

Well, be it so. 1 call it lucky merely ; 
but, perhaps, you are happier in your 
faith, than 1 in my philosophy. Yes,, 
you are grateful for the chance that I 
only rejoice at. You receive it as a 
proof of a divine and tender love — 1 
as an accident. Delusions are often 
more elevating than truth.” 

And so saying, I kissed away the 
saddened cloud that for a moment 
overcast her face. 

Papa, he bid me be sure to have 
an answer for him when we meet 
again,” resumed the child. What 
shall 1 say to him when he asks me ?*’ 

Say that we agree to his proposal, 
my dear — or stay," 1 said, addressing 
my wife, ** may it not be prudent to 
reduce what the child says to writing, 
and accept the offer so? This will 
prevent misunderstanding, as she may 
pfjssihly have made some mistake." 

My wife agreed, and 1 wrote a brief 
note, stating that 1 was willing to re- 
ceive an inmate upon the terms re- 
counted by little Fanny, and which 1 
distinctly specified, so that mi>take 
could possibly arise owing to the 
vagueness of what lawyers term a pa- 
role agreement. This important me- 
morandum 1 placed in the hands of 
my little girl, who was to deliver it 
whenever the old gentleman in the 
}ellow waistcoat should chance to 
meet her. And all these arrange- 
ments completed, I awaited the issue 
of the affair with as much patience as 
1 could affect. Meanwhile, my wife 
and I talked it over incessantly ; and 
she, good little soul, almost wore her- 
self to death in settling and unsettling 
the furniture and decorations of our 
expected inmate*s apartments. Days 
passed away — days of hope deferred, 
tedious and anxious. We were be- 
ginning to despond again, when one 
iiiorning our little girl ran into the 
break fast-parlour, more excited 
than she had i)een before, and fresh 
fruiii a new interview^ with tbs gentle- 
man in the yellow waistcoat. She had 
encountered him suddenly, pretty 
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nearly where she had met him heforet 
and the result was^ that he had read 
the little note I have mentioned^ and 
desired the child to inform me that 
his friend, Mr, Smith, would take pos- 
session of the apartments 1 proposed 
setting, on the terms agreed between 
us, that very evening. ■ 

This evening !** exclaimed my 
wife and 1 sumultaneously — I full of 
the idea of making a first instalment 
on the <lay following ; she, of the hun- 
dred-and-one preparations which still 
remained to be completed. 

And so Smith is his namel Well, 
that does not tell us much,** said 1 ; 
** but where did you meet your fat 
friend on this occasion, and how long 
is it since ?** 

Near the corner of the wall- 
flower lane (so we indicated one which 
abounded in these fragrant plants) ; 
he was leaning with his back against 
the old tree you cut iny name on, and 
his crutch was under his arm.*' 

“ But how long ago ?’* 1 urged. 

Only this uioment; I ran home 
as fast as 1 could," she replied. 

** VV’hy, you little blockhead, you 
should have told me that at first," 1 
cried, snatching up my hat, and dart- 
ing away in pursuit of the yellow waist- 
coat, whose acquaintance 1 not unna- 
turally coveted, inasmuch as a man 
who, foc.the fir&t time, admits a stranger 
into his house, on the footing of per- 
manent residence, desires generally to 
know a little more about him than 
that his name is Smith. 

The place indicated was only, os 
we say, a step away ; and as yellow- 
waistcoat was fat, and used a crutch, 

1 calculated on easily overtaking him. 

I was, however, disappointed ; crutch, 
waistcoat, and all had disappeared. 1 
climbed to the top of the wall, and 
from this commanding point of view 
made a sweeping observation— but in 
vain. 1 returned home, cursing my 
ill-luck, the child's dulness, and the 
fat old fellow’s activity. 

I need hardly say that Mr. Smith, 
in all his aspects, moral, social, phy- 
sical, and monetary, formed a fruitful 
and interesting topic of speculation 
during dinner. How many phantom 
Smiths, short and long, stout and 
lean, ill-tempered and welUtempered— 
rich, respectable, or highly dangerous 
merchants, spies, forgers, nabobs, 
swindlers, danced before us, in the 


endless maxes of fanciful conjecture, 
during that anxious which 

was probably to be interrupted by the 
arrival of the gentleman himself. 

My wife and 1 puzzled over the prob- 
lem as people would over the^ pos- 
sible denouement of a French novel ; 
and at last, by mutual consent, we 
came to the conclusion that Smith 
could, and would turn out to be no 
other than the good-natured valetu- 
dinarian in the yellow waistcoat him- 
self, a humorist, as was evident 
enough, and a millionaire, as we un- 
hesitatingly pronounced, who had no 
immediate relatives, and as I hoped, 
and my wife was certain," taken a 
decided fancy to our little Fanny ; I 
patted the child’s head with some- 
thing akin to pride, as I thought of the 
inagriiHcent, though remote possibi- 
lities, in store for her. 

Meanwhile, hour after hour stole 
away. It was a beautiful autumn 
evening, and the amber lustre of the 
declining sun fell softly upon (be yews 
and flowers, and gave an air, half me- 
lancholy, half cheerful, to the dark-red 
brick piers surmounted with their 
ctackeil and grass-grown stone urns, 
and furnished with the light foliage 
of untended creeping plants. Down 
the short broad Wiilk leading to this 
sombre entrance, my eye constantly 
wandered ; but no impatient rattle on 
the latch, no battering at the gate, in- 
dicated the presence of a visiter, and 
the lazy bell hung dumbly among the 
boney-suckies. 

•* When will he come ? Yellow 
waistcoat promised this evenm^! It 
has been evening a good hour and 
a half, and yet he is not here. When 
will he come ? It will soon be dark — 
the evening will have passed— will he 
come at all ?’’ 

Such were the uneasy specula- 
tions which began to trouble us. 
Redder and duskier grew the light 
of the setting sun, till it sad- 
dened into the mists of night. Twi- 
light came, and then darkness, and 
still no arrival, no summons at the 
gate. I would not admit even to my 
wife the excess of my own impatience. 

I could, however, staqd it no longer ; 
so I took « my hat and walked to the 
gate, where I stood by the side of the 
public road, watching every vehicle and 
person that approached, in a fever of 
expectation. Even these, however, 
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began to fail me, and the road grew 
comparatively quiet and deserted. 
Having kept guard like a sentinel for 
more than half an hour, I returned in 
no very good humour, with the punc- 
tuality of an expected inmate — ordered 
the servant to draw the curtains and 
secure the hall-door ; and so my wife 
and I sate down to our disconsolate cup 
of tea. It must have been about ten 
o'clock, and we were both sitting 
silently — she working. Hooking mood- 
ily into a paper — and neither of us 
any longer entertaining a hope that 
anything but disappointment would 
come of the matter, when a sudden 
tapping, very loud and sustained, 
upon the window pane, startled us 
both in an instant from our re- ' 
veries. 

I am not sure whether I mentioned 
before that the sitting-room we occu- 
pied was upon the ground-floor, and 
the sward came close under the win- 
dow. 1 drew the curtains, and open- 
ed the shutters with revived hope ; 
and looking out, saw a very tall thin 
figure, a good deal wrapped up, stand- 
ing about a yard before me, and 
motioning with head and hand impa- 
tiently towards the hall-door. Though 
the night was clear, there was no 
moon, and therefore I could see no 
more than the black outline, like that 
of an ombre chmoUe figure, signing 
to me with mop and moe. In a mo- 
ment 1 was at the hall-door, candle in 
liand ; the stranger stept in — his long 
fingers clutched in the handle of a 
valise, and a bag which trailed upon 
the ground behind him. 

The light fell full upon him. He 
wore a long, ill-made, black surtout, 
buttoned across, and which wrinkled 
and bagged about his lank figure ; his 
hat was none of the best, and rather 
broad in the brim ; a sort of white 
woollen rauificr enveloped the lower 
part of his face ; a pair of prominent 
green goggles, fenced round with lea- 
ther, completely concealed his eyes; 
and nothing of the genuine man, but 
' a little bit of yellow forehead, and a 
small transverse segment of equally 
yellow check and nose, encountered 
the curious gaze of your humble ser- 
vant. 

You are — 1 suppose" — I began ; 
for 1 really was a little doubtful about 
my man. 

Mr. Smith — the same ; be good 


enough to show me to my bed- 
chamber," interrupted the stranger, 
brusquely, and in a tone which, spite 
of the milfiler that enveloped his 
moulh, was sharp and grating enough. 

** Ha 1 — Mr. Smith — so I supposed. 

1 hope you may find everything as 
comfortable as* we desire to make 

I was about making a speech, hut 
was cut short by a slight bow, and a 
decisive gesture of the hand in the 
direction of the staircase. It was 
plain that the stranger hated cere- 
mony. 

Together, accordingly, tve mounted 
the staircase ; he still pulling his lug- 
gage after him, and striding lightly up 
without articulating a word; and on 
reaching his bedroom, he immediately 
removed his hat, showing a sinister, 
black scratch-wig underneath, and 
then began unrolling the mighty wool- 
len wrapping of his mouth and chin. 

Come,” thought I," we shall see 
something of your face after all." 

This something, however, proved to 
be very little ; for under his muffler 
was a loose cravat, which stood up in 
front of his chin and upon his mouth, 
he wore a respirator — an instrument 
which I had never seen before, and of 
the use of which 1 was wholly igno- 
rant. 

There was something so excessively 
odd in the effect of this piece of un- 
known mechanism upon his mouth, 
surmounted by the huge goggles which 
encased his eyes, that 1 believe 1 should 
have laughed outright, were it not 
for a certain unpleasant and peculiar 
impressiveness in the tout ensemble of 
the narrow-chested, long-limbed, and 
cadaverous figure in black. As it was, 
we stood looking at one another in 
silence for several seconds. 

** Thank you, sir," at last he said, 
abruptly. ** I shan't want anything 
whatever to-night ; if you can only 
spare me this candle." 

I assented ; and, becoming more 
communicative, he added — 

** 1 am, though an invalid, an inde- 
pendent sort of fellow enough. 1 am 
a bit of a philsopher ; 1 am my own 
servant, and, 1 hope, my own master, 
too. 1 rely upon myself in matters of 
the body and of the mind. I place 
valets and priests in the same cate- 
gory — fellows who live by our laziness, 
intellectual or corporeal. 1 am a 
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Voltaire* without his luxuries— a Ro- 
binson Crusoe* without his Bible — an 
anchorite, without a supei;stition — in 
short* my indulgence is asceticism* and 
my fiiith infidelity. Therefore, I shan't 
disturb your servants much with my 
bell* nor yourselves wi^ iny psalmody. 
You have got a rational lodger* who 
knows how to attend upon himself." 

During this singular address he was 
drawing off his ill-fitting black gloves* 
and when he had done so* a bank-note* 
which had been slipped underneath 
for safety* remained in his hand. 

** Punctuality, sir, is one of my poor 
pleasures," he said ; will you allow 
me to enjoy it now? To-morrow you 
may acknowledge this; I should not 
rest were you to decline it.** 

He extended his bony and disco- 
loured fingers, and placed the note in 
my hand. Oh, Fortune and PJutus! 
it was a £100 bank-note. 

** Pray, not one word, my dear sir," he 
continued, unbending still further ; ** it 
is simply done pursuant to agreement 
We shall know one another better, I 
hope, in a little time ; you will find me 
always equally punctual. At present 
pray give yourself no further trouble ; 
I require nothing more. Good night.** 

1 returned the valediction, closed 
his door, and groped my way down the 
stairs. It was not until 1 had nearly 
reached the hall, that 1 recollected 
that I had omitted to ask our new 
inmate at what hour he would desire 
to be called in the morning, and so I 
groped my way back again. As I reach- 
ed the lobby on which his chamber 
opened, 1 perceived a long line of light 
issuing from the partially- opened duor* 
w'ithin which stood Mr. Smith, the 
same odd figure 1 had just left ; while 
along the hoards was creeping to- 
wards him across the lobby, a great, 
big-headed, buff-coloured cat. i had 
never seen this ugly animal before ; 
and it had reached the threshold of 
his door* arching its back* and rub- 
bing itself on the post* before either 
appeared conscious of my approach* 
when, with an angry growl* it sprang 
into the stranger's room. 

** What do you want ?'* he demand- 
ed* sharply* standing in the doorway. 

1 explained my errand. 

** I shall call myself," was his sole 
reply ; and he shut the door with a 
crash that indicated no very pleasur- 
able emotions. 


t cared very little about my 
lodger's temper. The stealthy rustle 
of his bank-note in my waist- 
coat pocket was music enough to 
sweeten the harsliest tones of his 
voice, and to keep alive a cheerful 
goodhumour in my heart ; and al- 
though there was, indisputably* some- 
thing queer about him, I was, on the 
whole, very well pleased with my bar- 
gain. 

The next day our new inmate did 
not ring his bell until noon. As soon 
as he had had some breakfast, of which 
he very sparingly partonk, he told the 
servant that, for the future, he desired 
that a certain quantity of milk and 
bread might be left outside his door ; 
and this being done, he would dispense 
with regular meals. He desired, too* 
that* on my return* I should be ac- 
quainted that he wished to see me in 
his own room at about nine o’clock ; 
and, meanwhile, he directed that he 
should bo left undisturbed. 

I found my little wife full of asto- 
nishment at Mr. Smith's strange fru- 
gality and seclusion, and very curious 
to learn the object of the Interview he 
had desired with me. At nine o'clock 
1 repaired to his room. 

1 found him in precisely the cos- 
tume in which 1 had left him — the 
same green goggles — the same muf- 
fling of the mouth, except that being 
now no more than a broadly-folded 
black silk handkerchief, very loose, and 
covering even the lower part of the 
nose, it was more obviously intended 
for the sole purpose of concealment. 
It was plain 1 was not to see more of 
his features than he had chosen to dis- 
close at our first interview. The 
effect was as if the lower part of his 
face had some hideous wound or sore. 
He closed the door with his own hand 
on my entrance* nodded slightly, and 
took his seat. I expected him to be- 
gin, but he was so long silent that I 
was at last constrained to address him. 

1 said, for want of something more 
to the purpose* that I hoped he had 
not been tormented by the strange cat 
the night before. 

** What cat ?" ho asked* abruptly ; 
** what the plague do you mean ?'* 

« Why* 1 certainly did see a cat go 
into your room lost night*" I re- 
sumed. 

** Hey* and what if you did— -though 
1 fancy you dreamed it— I'm not afVaid 
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of a cat ; are yoa ?'* he interrupted^ 
tartJy. 

At this moment there came a low 
growling mew from the closet which 
opened from the room in which we 
sat. 

Talk of the devil,” said I, point- 
ing towards the closet. My compa- 
nion, without any exact change of ex- 
pression, looked, 1 thought, somehow 
still more sinister and lowering ; and I 
felt for a moment a sort of supersti- 
tious misgiving, which made the rest 
of the sentence die away on my lips. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith perceived this, 
for he said, in a tone escalated to re- 
assure me—* 

Well, sir, I think I am bound to 
tell you that I like my apartments very 
well ; they suit me, and I shall pro- 
bably be your tenant for much longer 
than at first you anticipated.*' 

I expressed my gratification. 

He then began to talk, something in 
the strain in which he had spoken of 
his own peculiarities of habit and 
thinking upon the previous evening, 
lie (lisposcil bf all classes and denomi- 
nations of superstition with an easy sar- 
castic slung, which for me was so cap- 
tivating, that I soon lost all reserve, 
and found myself listening and sug- 
gesting by turns — acquiescent and 
pleased — sometimes hazarding dissent ; 
hut whenever I did, foiled and floored 
by a few pointed satirical sentences, 
whose sojihistry, for such I must now 
believe it, confounded me with a ra- 
pidity which, were it not for the ad- 
miration with which he had insensibly 
inspired me, would have piqued and 
irritated my vanity not a little. 

While this was going on, from time 
to time the mewing and growling of a 
cat within the closet became more and 
more audible. At last these sounds 
became so loud, accompanied by 
scratching at the door, that 1 paused 
in the midst of a sentence, and ob- 
served — 

“ There certainly is a cat shut up 
in the closet ?” 

y Is there ?” he ejaculated, in a sur- 
prised tone ; nay, I do not hear it.*’ 

He rose abruptly and approached 
the door ; his back was towards me, 
but I observed he raised t|^e goggles 
which usually covered his eyes, and 
lookctl steadfiu^tly at the clo.^et door. 
The angi'y sounds all died away into 
a low, protracted growl, which again 


subsided into silence. He continued 
in the same attitude for some moments, 
and then returned. 

I do not hear it,” he said, as he 
resumed bis place, aiid taking a book 
from bis capacious pocket, asked me if 
1 had seen it ])efore? 1 never had, 
and this surprised me, for 1 had 
flattered myself that 1 knew, at least 
by name, every work published in Eng- 
land during the last fifty years in 
favour of that philosophy in which we 
both delighted. The book, moreover, 
was an odd one, as both its title and 
table of contents demonstrated. 

While we were discoursing upon 
these subjects, 1 became more and 
more distinctly conscious of a new 
class of sounds proceeding from the 
same closet. 1 plainly heard a mea- 
sured and heavy tread, accompanied 
by the tapping of some hard and heavy 
substance like the end of a staff, pass 
up and down the floor — first, as it 
seemed, stealthily, and then more and 
more unconcealedly. I began to feel 
very uncomfortable and suspicious. 
As the noise proceeded, and became 
more and more unequivocal, Mr. 
Smith abruptly rose, opened the closet 
dour, just enough to admit his own 
lath-like person, and steal within the 
thre.shold for some seconds. What 
he did I could not see — 1 felt con- 
scious he hud an associate concealed 
there ; and though my eyes remained 
fixed on the book, I could not avoid 
listening for some audible words, or 
signal of caution. 1 heard, however, 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Smith 
turned back — walked a step or tw'o 
towards me, and said — 

** 1 fancied 1 heard a sound fromthat 
closet, but there is nothing — nothing- 
nothing whatever ; bring the candle, 
let us both look.” 

I obeyed with some little trepida- 
tion, for I fully anticipated that I 
should detect the intruder, of whose 
presence my own ears had given me, 
for nearly half an hour, the most une- 
quivocal proofs. We entered the 
closet together ; it contained but a 
few chairs and a small spider table. At 
the far end of the room there was a sort 
of grey woollen cloth upon the floor, 
and ahumileof something underneath 
it. I looked jealously at it, and half 
thought I could trace the ‘outline of a 
human figure ; but, if so, it was per- 
fectly motionless. 
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** Some of my poor wardrobe,** he 
muttered) a9 he pointed his lean finger 
in the direction. It did not sound 
like a cat, did it.-*hey — did it ?'* he 
muttered; and without attending to 
ray answer, he went about the apart- 
ment, clapping his hands, and crying, 

Hish — hish — hish 1" 

The game, however, whatever it 
was, did not start. As 1 entered I 
had seen, however, a large crutch re- 
posing against the wall in the corner 
opposite to the door. This was the 
only article in the room, except that I 
have mentioned, with which I was not 
familiar. With the exception of our 
two selves, there w as not a living crea- 
ture to be seen there ; no shadow 
but ours upon the bare walls ; no feet 
but our own upon the comfortless 
floor. 

I bad never before felt so strange 
and unpleasant a sensation. 

** There is nothing unusual in the 
room but that crutch,’* 1 said. 

<*What crutch, you dolt? I see 
no crutch,” he ejaculated, in a tone of 
audden but suppressed furv. 

« Why, that crutch,” I answered 
(for somehow I neither felt nor re- 
sented bis rudeness), turning and point- 
ing to the spot where I had seen it. 
It was gone!— it was neither there nor 
anywhwe else. It must have been 
an ilimion — rather an odd one, to 
be sure. And yet I could at this 
moment, with a safe conscience, swear 
that I never saw an object more dis- 
tinctly than I had seen it but a second 
before. 

My companion was muttering fast to 
himself as we withdrew ; his presence 
rather scared than reassured me ; and 
I felt something almost amounting to 
horror, as, holding the candle above 
his cadaverous and sable figure, he 
stood at his threshold, while 1 de- 
scended the stairs, and said, in a sort 
of whisper — 

" Why, but that I am, like your- 
self, a philosopher, 1 should say that 
your house is — is — a — hal ha! ha — 
HAUNTED 1 ” 

" You look very pale, my love,** said 
my wife, as 1 entered the drawing- 
room, where she had been long await- 
ing my return. ** Nothing unpleasant 
has happened?*’ 

** Nothing, nothing, I assure you. 
Pale !— db 1 look pale ?*' I answered. 
** We are excellent friends, 1 assure you. 


So far from having bod the smallest 
disagreement; there is every prospect 
of our agreeing but too well, as you 
will say ; for 1 find that he holds all 
iny opinions upon speculative subjects. 
We have had a great deal of conver- 
sation this evening, I assure you ; and 
I never met, I think, so scholarlike 
and able a man.” 

I am sorry for it, dearest,” 
she said, sadly. ** The greater his 
talents, if such he his opinions, the 
more dangerous a companion is he.” 

We turned, however, to more cheer- 
ful topics, and it was lute before we 
retired to rest. I believe it was pride 
—perhaps only vanity — but, at all 
events, some obstructive and stubborn 
instinct of my nature, which 1 could 
not overcome — that prevented my tell- 
ing my wife the odd occurrences which 
had disturbed my visit to our guest. 
1 was unable or ashamed to confess 
that so slight a matter had disturbed 
me ; and, above all, that any accident 
could possibly have clouded, even for a 
moment, the frosty clearness of my 
pure and lofty scepticism with the sha- 
dows of superstition. 

Almost every day seemed to develop 
some new eccentricity of our strange 
guest. His dietary consisted, without 
any variety or relief, of the monotonous 
bread and milk with which he started ; 
bis bed had not been made for nearly a 
week ; nobody had been admitted into 
his room since my visit, just described ; 
and he never ventured down stairs, or 
out of doors, until after nightfall, 
when he used sometimes to glide swiftly 
round our little enclosed shrubbery, 
and at others stand quite motionless, 
composed, as if in an attitude of deep 
attention. After employing about an 
hour in this way, he would return, and 
steal up stairs to his room, when he 
would shut himself up, and not be 
seen again until the next night — or, it 
might he, the night after that— when, 
perhaps, he would repeat his odd ex- 
cursion. 

Strange as his habits were, their ec- 
centricity was all upon the side least 
troublesome to us. He required lite- 
rally no attendance ; and as to his 
occasional night ramble, even it caused 
not the slightest disturbance of our 
routine Ubur for securing the house 
and locking up the halldoor for the 
night, inasmuen as he had invariably 
retired before that hour arrived. 
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All this fttimuliited curiosity* and* 
in no small degree* that of my wife* 
who* notwithstanding her vigilance and 
her anxiety to see our strange inmate* 
had been hitherto foiled by a series of 
cross accidents. We were sitting to- 
.^ether somewhere about ten o’clock at 
night* when there came a tap at the 
room-door. W e had just been discuss- 
ing. the unaccountable Smith ; and I 
felt a sheejpish consciousness that he 
might be himself at the door* and have 
possibly even overheard our specula- 
tions — some of them^ anything but 
complimentary* respecting himself. 

Come in*” cried I* with an effort ; 
and the tall form of our lodger glided 
into the room. My wife was posi- 
tively frightened* and stood looking at 
him* as he advanced* with a stare of 
manifest apprehension* and even re- 
coiled mechanically, and caught my 
hand. 

Sensitiveness* however* was not his 
fault : he made a kind of stiff nod as 
I mumbled an introduction ; and seat- 
ing himself unasked* began at once 
to chat in that odd* off-hand* and sneer- 
ing style* in which he excelled* and 
which had* as he wielded it* a sort of 
fascination of which I can pretend to 
convey no idea. 

My* wife's alarm subsided* and al- 
though she still manifestly felt some 
sort of misgiving about our visitor* 
she yet listened to his conversation* 
and* spite of herself, soon began to 
enjoy it. He stayed for nearly half an 
hour. But although he glanced at a 
great variety of topics* he did not 
approach the subject of religion. As 
soon as he was gone* my wife delivered 
judgment upon him in form. She ad- 
mitted he was agreeable ; but then he 
was such an unnatural* awful-looking 
object : there was* besides* something 
indescribably frightful* she thought* in 
his manner-^the very tone of his voice 
was strange and hateful ; and* on the 
whole* she felt unutterably relieved at 
his departure. 

A few days after* on my return* I 
found my poor little wife agitated and 
dispirited. Mr. Smith had paid her a 
visit, and brought with him a book* 
which he stated he had been reading* 
and which contained some references 
to the Bible which he begged of her 
to explain in that profounder and less 
obvious sense in which they had been 
cited. This she had endeavoured to 
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do ; 90 aflhctmg to be tnnoh gratMed 
by her satisfactory eipositionr* he had 
requested her to reconcile some diseti^#' 
panoies which he said,|^ad . often troil^ 
bled him when readin^he Scriptures. 
Some of them were ^uHV^^ew to my 
good little wife^; they st^ed and 
even horrified her. He pursued this 
theme* still pretending only to seek for 
information to quiet his own doubts* * 
while in reality he was sowing in her 
mind the seeds of the first perturba- 
tions that had ever troubled the sources 
of her peace. He had been with her* 
she thought* no more than a quarter 
of an hour ; but be had contrived to 
leave her abundant topics on which to 
ruminate for days. 1 found her shock- 
ed and horrified at the doubts which 
this potent Magus had summoned from 
the pit — doubts which she knew not 
how to combat* and from the torment 
of which she could not escape. 

He has made me very miserable 
with his deceitful questions. 1 never 
thought of them before ; and* merciful 
Heaven 1 1 cannot answer them ! 

What am I to do? My serenity is 
gone ; I shall never be happy again.” 

In truth* she was so very miserable* 
and* as it seemed to me* so dispropor- 
tionately excited, that* inconsistent in 
me as the task would have been* I 
would gladly have explained away her 
difficulties* and restored to her mind 
its wonted confidence and serenity* had 
1 possessed sufficient knowledge for 
the purpose. 1 really pitied her* and 
heartily wished Mr. Smith* for the 
nonce* at the devil. 

1 observed after this that my wife’s 
spirits appeared permanently affected. 
There was a constantly-recurring anx- 
iety* and I thought something was 
lying still more heavily at her heart 
than the uncertainties inspired by our 
lodger. ” 

One evening* as we two were sitting 
together* after a long silence* she sud- 
denly laid her hand upon my arm* and 
said — 

** Oh, Richard, my darling 1 would 
to God you could pray for me!” 

There was something so agitated* 
and even terrified* in her manner* that 
I was absolutely startled. 1 urged her 
to disclose whatever preyed upon her 
mind. 

♦‘You can’t sympathise with me — 
you can’t help me — ^you can scarcely 
compassionate me in my misery 1 Ob* 

F 
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dearest Richard 1 some eril induence 
has been gaining upon my heart* dull* 
ini' and destroying my convictions* 
killing all inv holy Affections, and — 
and absolutely transforming me. I 
look inward upon mj^self with amaze- 
ment, with terror — wth— oh* God 
with actual despair T 

Saying this* she threw herself on her 
knees* and wept an agonised flood of 
tears* with her head reposing in my 
lap. 4 

Poor little thing* my heart bled 
for her! But what could I do or 
say? 

All 1 .could suggest was what 1 
really thought* that she was unwell — 
hysterical — and needed to take better 
care of her precious self ; that her 
change of feeling was fancied* not 
real ; and that a few days would re- 
store her to her old health and former 
spirits and serenity. 

And sometimes**’ she resumed* 
after 1 had ended a consolatory discus- 
sion* which it was but too manifest had 
fallen unprofitably upon her ear* **6uch 
dreadful, impious thoughts come into 
my mind* whether I choose it or not ; 
they come* and stay* and return* strive 
as 1 may ; and 1 can’t pray against 
them. T»y are forced upon me 
with the strength of an independent 
will ; and oh ! — horrible — frightful — 
they blaspheme the character of God 
himself. , They upbraid the Almighty 
upon his throne* and 1 can’t pray 
against them; there is something in 
me now that resists prayer.” 

There was such a real and fearful 
anguish in the agitation of iny gentle 
companion* that it shook my very soul 
within me* even while I was affecting 
to make light of her confessions. I 
had never before witnessed a struggle 
at all like this* pod I was awe-struck at 
the spectacle. 

At length she became comparative- 
ly calm. 1 did gradually succeed* 
though very imperiectly* in reassuring 
her. She strove hard against her de- 
pression* and recovered a little of her 
wonted cheerfulness. 

After a while* however* the cloud 
returned. She grew sad and earnest* 
though no longer excited ; and en- 
treated* or rather implored* of me to 
grant her one special favour* and this 
was* to avoid the society of our 
lodger. 

** 1 never*” she said* could under- 


stand till now the instinctive dread 
with which poor Margaret* in Faust* 
shrinks from the hateful presence of 
Mephistopheles. <1 now feel it in 
myself. The dislike and suspicion I 
flrst felt for that man — Smith* or 
whatever else he may call himself— 
has grown into literal detestation and 
terror. I bate him— 1 am afraid of 
him — I never knew what anguish of 
mind was until he entered our doors ; 
and would to God — would to God he 
were gone.*’ 

I reasoned with her — ^kissed her — 
laughed at her ; but could not dissi- 
pate* in the least degree* the intense 
and preternatural horror with which 
she bad grown to regard the poor phi- 
losophic invalid* who was probably* at 
that moment* poridg over some me- 
taphysical book in his solitary bed- 
chamber. 

The circumstance 1 am about to 
mention will give you some notion of 
the extreme to which these excited 
feelings had worked upon her nerves. 
1 was that night suddenly awakened by 
a piercing scream — I started upright 
in the bed* and saw my wife standing 
at the bedside* white as ashes with 
terror. It was some seconds, so 
startled was I* before I could And 
words to ask her the cause of her 
affright. She caught my wrist in her 
icy grasp, and climbed, trembling vio- 
lently* into bed. Notwithstanding my 
repeated entreaties, she continued for 
a long time stupifieil and dumb. At 
length, however* she told me* that 
having lain awake for a long time, she 
felt* on a sudden* that she could pray* 
and lighting the candle* she had stolen 
from beside mo* and kneeled down for 
the purpose. She had* however* 
scarcely assumed the attitude of prayer* 
when somebody* she said* clutched her 
arm violently near the wrist, and she 
heard* at the same instant* some blas- 
phemous menace* the import of which 
escaped her the moment it was spoken* 
muttered close in her ear. This ter- 
rifying interruption was the cause of 
the scream which had awakened mo ; 
and the condition in which she con- 
tinued during the remainder of the 
night confirmed me more than ever in 
the conviction* that she was suffering 
under some morbid action of the ner- 
vous system. 

After this event* which I had no 
hesitation in attributing to fancy* she 
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became liierall^ afraid to fray, and 
her miserj and despondency increased 
proportionably* 

It was shortly after this that an 
unusual pressure of business called me 
into town one evening after office 
hours. I had left my dear little wife 
tolerably welb and little Fanny was to 
be her companion until I returned. 
She and her little companion occupied 
the same room in which we sat on the 
memorable evening which witnessed 
the arrival of our eccentric guest. 
Though usually a lively childi it must 
provokingly happened uflon this night 
that Fanny was heavy and drowsy to 
excess. Her mamma would have sent 
her to bed> but that she now literally 
feared to be left alone ; although, 
however, she could not so far over- 
come her horror of solitude as to do 
this, she yet would not persist in com- 
bating the poor child's sleepiness. 

Accordingly, little Fanny was soon 
locked in a sound sleep, while her 
mamma quietly pursued her work be- 
side her. They had been perhaps 
some ten minutes thus circumstanced, 
when my wife heard the window softly 
raised from without— a bony band 
parted the curtains, and Mr. Smith 
leaned into the room. 

She was so utterly overpowered at 
sight of this apparition, that even had 
it, as sho expected, climbed into the 
room, she told me she could not have 
uttered a sound, or stirred from the 
spot where sho sate transfixed and pe- 
trified. 

** Ha, ha!” he said, gently, ** 1 hope 
you'll excuse this, I must admit, very 
odd intrusion; but 1 knew 1 should 
find you here, and could not resist the 
opportunity of raising the window just 
for a moment, to look in upon a little fr- 
mily picture, and say a word to yourself. 
I understand that you are troubled, be- 
cause for some cause you cannot say your 
prayers— because what you call your 
* faith* is, so to speak, dead and gone, 
and also because what you consider bad 
^thoughts are constantly recurring to 
your mind. Now, all that is very silly. 
If it is really impossible for you to 
believe and to pray, what are you to 
infer from that ? It is perfectly plain 
your Christian system can't be a true 
one — faith and prayer it everywhere 
represents as the conditions of grace, 
acceptance, and salvation ; and yet your 
Creator will uot permit you either to 


bUieve or pray. The ChrUfiao systiuh 
Is, forsooth, ufree gift, and yet he who 
formed you and it, makes it absolutely 
impossible for you to accept it. 2s it, 
I ask you, frdm your own experience— 
is it a free gift? And if yoiir.gwn ex- 
perience, in which you can't be mis- 
taken, gives its pretensions the . lie, 
why, in the name of common sense, 
will you persist in believing it. I say 
it is downright blasphemy to think it 
has emanated from the GdWd Spirit — 
assuming that there is one. It tells 
you that you must be tormented here- 
after in a way only to be made Intelli- 
gible by the image of eternal ..fires— 
pretty strong, we must all allow — un- 
less you comply with certain con- 
ditions, which it pretends are so easy 
that it is a positive pleasure to embrace 
and perform them ; and yet, for tlio 
life of you, you can't — physically 
carit — do either. Is this truth and 
mercy? — or is it swindling and cru- 
elty ? Is it the part of the Redeemer, 
or that of the tyrant, deceiver, and 
tormentor ?” 

Up to that moment, my wife had 
sate breathless and motionless, listen- 
ing, in the catalepsy of nightmare, 
to a sort of echo of the idle and im- 
ious reasoning which had haunted 
er for so long. At the last words of 
the sentence his voice BecaiHo harsh 
and thrilling ; and his whole manner 
bespoke a sort of crouching and ter- 
rific hatred, the like of which she could 
not have conceived. 

Whatever may have been the cause, 
she was on a sadden disenchanted. 
She started to her feet ; and, freezing 
with horror though she was, in a 
shrill cry of agony commanded him, 
in tho naino of God, to depart from 
her. His whole frame seemed to 
darken ; he drew back silently ; the 
curtains dropped into their places, the 
window was let down again as steal- 
thily as it had just been raised ; and 
my wife found herself alone in the 
chamber with our litle child, who had 
been startled from her sleep by her 
mother's cry of anguish, and with the 
fearful words, ** tempter,” " destroy- 
er,” devil,” still ringing in her ea», 
was weeping bitterly, ana holding her 
terrified mother's hand. 

There is nothing, I believe, more in- 
fectious than tbatspecicsof nervousness 
which shows itself in superstitious fears. 
1 began — although I could not bring 
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myself to Ailmit anything the least lilce 
it — to partake insensibly^ but strongly, 
of the peculiar feelings with which my 
wife, ami indeed my whole household^ 
already regarded the lodger up stairs. 
The fact was, beside, that the state of 
my poor wife’s mind began to make 
me seriously uneasy ; and, although I 
was fully sensible of the pecuniary and 
other advantages attendant upon his 
stay, they were yet fur from outweigh- 
ing the cosstant gloom and frequent 
misery in which his protracted sojourn 
was involving my once cheerful house. 

I resolved, therefore, at whatever mo- 
netary sacrifice, to put an end to these 
commotions ; and, after several de- 
bates with iny wife, in which the sub- 
ject was, as usual, turned in all its 
possible and impossible bearings, we 
agreed that, deducting a fair propor- 
tion for his five weeks* sojourn, I 
should return the remainder of his 
^100, and request immediate posses- 
sion of his apartments. Like a man 
suddenly relieved of an insufferable 
load, and breathing freely once more, 
1 instantly prepared to carry into 
effect the result of onr deliberations. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I 
waited upon Mr. Smith. Tliis time 
my call^was made in the mornintr, 
somewhere about nine o’clock, lie 
received mewt his door, staiiding as 
usual in the stealthy opening which 
barely admitted his lank person. There 
he stood, fully equipped w ith goggles 
and rc.Npirator, and swathed, rather 
than drem>d, in his puckeicd black 
garments. 

As he did not seem disposed to in- 
vite me into his apartment, although 
1 had announced iny visit as one of 
business, 1 was obliged to open my 
errand w here 1 stood ; and after a 
great deal of fumbling and muttering, 
i contrived to place before him dis- 
tinctly the resolution to which i had 
come*. 

** But 1 can't think of taking back 
any portion of the sum 1 have paid 
you," said he, with a cool, dry cm- 
phaxis. 

“ Your reluctance to do so, Mr. 
Sinitli, is roost handsiime, and, 1 as- 
sure you, appreciated," 1 replied. ** It 
is very generous ; but, at the same 
time, it Is quite impossible for me to 
accept what I have no right to take, 
and I must heg of you not to mention 
that part of the subject again.** 


« And why should I take it ?*’ de- 
manded Mr. Smith. 

** Because you have paid this hun- 
dred pounds for st.x months, and you 
are leaving me with nearly five months 
of the term still unexpired,’* I replied. 

I expect to receive fair play myself, 
and always give it.** 

But who on earth said that I was 
going away so soon?*' pursued Mr. 
Smith, in the same dry, sarcastic kev. 
** 1 have not said so — because 1 really 
don't intend it ; 1 mean to stay here 
to the last day of the six months for 
which 1 have paid you. 1 have no 
notion of vacating my hired lodgings, 
simply because you say, go. I shan't 
quarrel with you— .1 never quarrel 
with anybody. I'm .ns much your 
friend as ever ; hut, w ithout the least 
wish to disoblige, 1 can*t do this, po- 
sitively 1 cannot. Is there anything 
else?" 

I had not anticipated in the least the 
difficulty which thus encountered and 
upset our plans. 1 had so set my 
heart upon effecting the immediate re- 
tirement of our inauspicious inmate, 
that the disappointment literally stun- 
ned me fur a moment. I, however, 
returned to the charge : I urged, an»* 
prayed, and almost besought him to 
give up his apart men t.s and to Ioa\o 
us. 1 offered to repay every farthing 
of the sum he had paid me — reserving 
nothing on account of the time he had 
already been with us. I suggested 
all the disadvantages of the house. I 
shifted my ground, and told him that 
my wife wanted the rooms ; 1 pre^sed 
bis gallantry — his good nature — bis 
economy ; in short, 1 assailed him 
upon every point — but in v.ain, he di<l 
not even take the trouble of repeating 
what ho had said before — bo neither 
relented, nor showed the least irri- 
tation, but simply said — 

** 1 can’t do this ; here I am, and 
here I stapr until the half-year has ex- 
pired. \ ou wanted a lodger, and ynu 
iiave gut one — the quietest, least 
troublesome, least expensive por.*.oii 
ou could have; and though your 
ouse, servants, and furniture are none 
of the best, 1 don't care for that. 1 
|jursuc my own poor business and en- 
joyments liero entirely to my satis- 
faction.** 

Having thus spoken, he gave me a 
sort of nod, and closed the door. 

So, instead of getting rid of him tho 
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n&xtdftyi as we bad hoped* we had 
nearly live months more of hU com- 
pany in expectancy ; 1 hated* and my 
wife dreaded the prospect. She was 
literally miserable and panic-struck at 
her disappointment — and grew so ner- 
vous and wretched that 1 made up 
my mind to look out for lodgings for 
her and the children (subversive of all 
our schemes of retrenchment as such 
a step would be)* and surrendering 
the house absolutely to Mr. Smith and 
the servants during the remainder of 
his term. 

Circumstances* however* occurred 
to prevent our putting this plan in ex- 
ecution. My wife* meanwhile* was* if 
possible* more depressed and nervous 
every day. The servants seemed to 
sympathise in the dread and gloom 
which involved ourselves ; the very 
children grew timid and spiritless* 
without knowing why — and the entire 
house was pervaded with an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and fear. A 
[)oorhoiibC or a dungeon would have 
been cheerful, compared with a dwell- 
ing haunted unceasingly with un- 
earthly suspicions and alarms. I 
would have made any sacrifice short 
of ruin* to emancipate our household 
from the odious mental and moral 
thraldom which was invi^jibly esta- 
blished over us — overcaating us with 
strange anxieties and an undefined 
terror. 

About this time my wife had a 
dream which troubled her much* al- 
though she could not explain its sup- 
posed significance satisfactorily by any 
of the ordinary rulef» of interpretation 
ill such matters. The vision was as 
follows. 

She dreamed that we were busily 
employed in carrying out our scheme 
of removal* and that 1 came into the 
parlour w'hero she was making some 
arrangements* and* with rather an 
agitated manner* told her that tho 
carriage had conic for tho children. 
She thought she went out to the hall* 
ill consequence* holding little Fanny 
by one hand* and tho boy — or, as wo 
still called him, baby ’* — by the other* 
and feeling* ns she did so* an unac- 
countable gloom* almost amounting to 
terror* steal over her. The children* 
too* seemed* she thought* ftdghtened* 
uiid disposed to cry. 

So close to the hall-door as to ex- 
clude the light, stood some kind of 
vehicle* of which she could see nothing 


but that its door was wide open* and 
the interior involved in total darkness. 
The children* she thought* shrunk 
back in great trepidation* and slie ad- 
dressed herself to induce them* by 
persuasion* to enter* telling them that 
they were only going to their new 
home.** So* in a while, little Fanny 
approached it; but* at the same in- 
stant* sbine person came swiftly up 
from behind* and* raising the little boy 
in his hands* said fiercely* No* the 
baby first and placed him in the car- 
riage. This person was our lodger* 
Mr. Smith* and was gone as soon as 
seen. My wife* even in her dream* 
could not act or speak ; but as the 
child was lifted into the carriage-door* 
a roan* whose face was full of beauti- 
ful tenderness and compassion* leaned 
forward from the carriage and receiv- 
ed the little child, which* stretching 
his arms to the stranger* looked back 
with a strange smile upon his mother. 

** He is safe with me* and 1 will de- 
liver him to you when you come.** 

These words the man spoke* looking 
upon her* as he received him* and im- 
mediately the carriage-door shut, and 
the noise of its closing wakened my 
wife from her nightmare. 

This dream troubled her very 
much* and even haunted my mind un- 
pleasantly too. \Vc agreed* however, 
not to speak of it to anybody* nor to 
divulge any of our misgivings* respect- 
ing the stranger. We were anxious 
that neither the children nor the ser- 
vants should catch the contagion of 
those fears which had seized upon my 
poor little wife* .and, if truth were 
spoken* upon myself in some degree 
also. But this precaution w.as* 1 be- 
lieve* needless* for* as 1 said before* 
everybody under the same roof with 
Mr. Smith was* to a certain extent* 
aflccted with the same nervous gloom 
and apprehension. 

And now commences a melancholy 
chapter in my life. My poor little 
Fanny was attacked with a cough 
which soon grew very violent* and 
after a time degenerated into a sharp 
attack of inflammation. We were 
seriously alarmed for her life, and 
nothing that care and medicine could 
cflect wiis spared to save it. Her mo- 
ther was indefatigable* and scarcely 
left her night or day ; and* indeed, for 
some time* we all but despaired of her 
recovery. 

One night, when she was at tho 
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worst, her poor mother, who had sat 
for many a melancl|p1y hour listening, 
by her bed'sitio, to those plaintive in- 
oohcrences of detirium mid moanings 
of fever, which have harrowed so many 
a fond heart, gained gradually from 
her very despair the courage which 
she had so long wanted, and knelt 
down at the side of her sick darling's 
bed to pray for her deliverance. 

With clasped hands, in an agony of 
supplication, she prayed that God 
would, in his mercy, spare her littlo 
child — that, justly as she herself de- 
served the sorest ehastioement His 
hand could inflict, lie would yet deal 
patiently and tenderly with her in this 
one thing. She poured out her sor- 
rows before tile mercy-seat — she open- 
ed her heart, and declared her only 
hope to be in his jiity ; without which, 
she ft It that her darling would only 
leave th« bed where she was lying for 
her grave. 

Exactly as she came to this part of 
her supplication, the child, who had 
gr<)\Nn, as it seemed, more and more 
re.ntlei*s, and mnauttl and muttered 
with increasine: pain and irritation, on 
a hiulden started upright in her bed, 
and, in a thrilling voice, cried — 

" No ! no 1 — the hahy first.’* 

TJie mysterious sentence which had 
secretly tormented iur f«»r so long, 
thus piercingly ultored l^y IIk* dcli- 
riou', and, perhaps, dying child, with 
w hat seemed a preternatural ear- 
nestness and strength, arrested her 
devotions, and froze her with a feeling 
akin to terror. 

** Hush, hush, my darling!” said the 
poor mother, almost wildly, as she 
clasped the attenuated frame of the 
sick child in her arm^ ; “hush, my 
darling ; don't cry out so loudly — 
there — there — my own love.” 

The child did not appear to see or 
hear her, hut sate up still wdth fever- 
cheeks, and bright unsteady eyes, 
while her dry IIp-» were muttering in- 
audible words. 

“ Lie down, my sweet child — lie 
down, for your own mother,” she 
j-aid; “if \ou tire j'ourself, you can't 
^Tow well, aTifl yonr poor mother 
will lose you.” 

At thf’-e words, the child suddenly 
cried out again, in precisely the same 
loud, strong voii-e — “Nol no I thobahy 
fir«*t, the baby fir t” — and immediately 
afl<*rwRrdN lay down, and fell, for the 


first time since her illness, into a tran- 
quil sleep. 

My good little wife sate, ervingbitter- 
ly, by her bedside. The child was better 
— that was, indeed, delightful. But then 
there was an omen in the words, thus 
echoed from her dream, which she 
dared not trust herself to interpret, 
and which yet had seized, with a grasp 
of iron, upon every fibre of her brain. 

“ Oh, Uichard,” slie cried, ns she 
threw her arms about my neck, “ I 
am terrified at this horrible menace 
from the unseen world. Oh I poor, 
darling littlo baby, 1 shall lose you — 
I am sure I shall lose you. Comfort 
me, darling, and say he is not to die.” 

And so I did ; and tasked all my 
powers of argument and persuasion 
to convineo her how unsubstantial was 
the ground of her anxiety. The little 
boy was perfectly well, and, even w^ere 
he to die before his Mster, that event 
might not occur for seventy years to 
come. I could not, however, conceal 
from myself that there w-as something 
4»dd and unpleasant in the coinci- 
dence; and my poor wife had grow'n 
80 nervous aiirl excitable, that a much 
less ominous conjuncture would have 
sufiicoil to alarm her, 

Meanw bile, the unaccountable terror 
which our lodger's presence inspired 
continued to increase. One of our 
maids gave us warning, stilely from 
her dread of our qiner inmate, and 
the strange aceessories which haunted 
him. She said — and this w.is corro- 
borated by her fellow-servant — that 
Mr. Smith seemed to have constantly 
a companion in his room ; that al- 
though they never heard them speak, 
they continually and distinctly heard 
the tread of two persons walking up 
and down the room together, and de- 
scribed accurately the peculiar sound 
of a stick nr crutch tapping upon the 
floor, which my own ears had heard. 
They alfio had seen the large, ill-con- 
ditioned cat 1 have mentioned, fre- 
quently steal in and out of the stran- 
ger's room ; and observed that when 
our little girl was in greatest danger, 
the hateful animal was constantly 
writhing, fawning, and crawling about 
the door of the sick room after night- 
fall. They were thoroughly per- 
suaded that this ill-omened oeaKt was 
the foul fiend himself, and I confess I 
could not-— sceptic as 1 was — bring 
myself absolutely to the belief that ho 
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was nothing more than << a harmless^ 
necessary cat.** These and similar 
reports — implicitly believed as they 
palpably wore by those who made 
them — were certainly little calculated 
to allay the perturbation and alarm 
^ with which our household was filled. 

The evenings had by this time 
shortened very much, and darkness 
often overtook us before we sate down 
to our early tea. It happened just 
at this peri lid of which I have been 
speaking, after niy little girl had be- 
gun decidedly to mend, that 1 was 
sitting in our dining-parlour, with my 
little boy fast asleep upon my knees, and 
thinking of I know not what, my wife 
having gone up stairs, as usual, to sit 
in the room with little Fanny. As I 
thus sate in what was to me, in effect, 
total solitude, darkness imperceived 
stole on. 

On a sudden, as 1 sate, w*ith my el- 
bow leaning upon the table, and my 
other arm round fbo sleeping child, I 
felt, as I thought, a cold current of 
air faintly blowing upon my forehead. 
I raised rny head, and saw, as nearly 
as I could calculate, at the far end of 
die table on which my arm rested, two 
large green eyes eonfronting me. I 
could sec no more, hut instantly con- 
cluded they were tiio'^e of the ahomi- 
nahlo cat. Yie lding to an impulse of 
horror and abhorrence, I caught a 
water-croft that svas close to my hand, 
and threw it full at it with all my 
force. I must have missed my ob- 
ject, for tho shining eves continued 
fixed for a second, and tlion glided still 
nearer to me, and then a little nearer 
still. The noise of the gla'^s smashed 
with so much force upon the table 
called in the servant, who happened to 
ho passing. She liad a candle in her 
hand, and, perhaps, the light alarmed 
tlio odious beast, for as she came in 
it was gone. 

I had had an undeiined idea tint its 
approach was somehow coiniocteil with 
u designed injury of some sort to the 
sleeping child. I could not he mis- 
taken as to tho fact that I had plainly 
scon tho two broad, glnrinp, green 
eyes. Where the cursed animal hail 
gone 1 had not observed : it might, 
indeed, easily have run out at the 
door as the servant opened it, but 
neither of us had seen it do so ; and 
wo were every one of us in such a 
state of nervous exoitement, that even 


this incident was something in the 
catalogue of our ambiguous expe- 
riences. 

It was a flp*eat happiness to see oiir 
darling little Fanny every day mend- 
ing, and now quite out of danger: 
this was cheering and delightful. It 
was also something to know that more 
than two months of our lodger’s term 
of occupation had already expired ; 
and to realise, as we now could do, 
by anticipation, the unspeakable relief 
of his departure. 

My wife strove hard to turn our 
dear child’s recovery to good account 
for me ; but the impressions of fear 
soon depart, and those of religious 
gi*atitude must be preceded by reli- 
gious faith. All as yet was but as 
seed strewn upon the rock. 

Little Fanny, though recovering ra- 
pidly, was still very weak, and her mo- 
ther usually passed a considerable part 
of every evening in her bedroom-— 
for the child was sometimes uneasy 
and restless at night. It happened at 
this period that, sitting as usual at 
Fanny's bedside, she witnessed an oc- 
currence which agitated her not a little. 

The child had been, as it seems, 
growing sleepy, and was lying listlessly, 
with eyes half open, apparently taking 
no note of what was passing. Sudden- 
ly, however, with an exj)rcssion of the 
wildest terror, she drew up her limbs, 
and cowered in the bed’s head, gazing 
at some object ; which, judging from 
the motion of her eyes, must have 
been slowly advancing from the end of 
the room next the door. 

The child made a low shuddering 
cry, as she grasped her mother’s hand, 
and, w ith features white and tense with 
terror, slowly following with her eyes 
the noiseless course of some unseen 
spectre, shrinking more and more 
fearfully backward every moment. 

What is it ? Where ? What is 
it that frightens you, mv darling?” 
askeil the poor mother, wlm, thrilled 
with horror, looked in vain for the ap- 
narition w hieh seemed to have all but 
lereft the child of reason. 

“Stay with me — save me — keep it 
away — look, look at it — making signs 
to me — don't let it hurt me — it i.s 
angry — Oh 1 mamma, save me, save 
mo !’* 

The child said this, all the time 
clinging to her with both her bauds, in 
an ecstacy of panic. 
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<• There— there, iny darling,** said 
my poor wife, ‘‘don't be afraid; 
there*8 nothing but me — your own 
mamma — and Tittle baby in the room ; 
nothing, my darling ; nothing indeed.*' 
" Mamma, mamma, don't move ; 
don't go near him the child contU 
nued wildly. “ lt*s only his back 
now ; don't make him turn again ; he's 
untying bis handkerchief. Oh ! baby, 
baby ; he'll kill baby ! and he's lifting 
up those green things from his eyes ; 
don't you see him doing it ? Mamina, 
mamma, why does he come here ? Oh, 
mamma, poor baby— poor little baby I" 
She was looking with a terrihed 
gaze at the little boy's bed, which 
lay directly opposite to her own, 
and in which he was sleeping calmly. 

“ Hush, hush, my darling child," 
said my wife, with difficulty restraining 
an hysterical burst of tears ; “ for God's 
sake don’t speak so wildly, my own 
precious love — there, there — don’t bo 
frightened — there, darling, there.** 

“ Oh 1 poor baby— poor little dar- 
ling baby," the child continued as be- 
fore ; “ will no one save him — tell that 
wicked man to go away — oh— .there — 
why, mamma— don't — oh, sure you 
won't let him— -don't— don't — he'll 
take the child's life — will you let him 
lie down that way on the bed — save 
poor little baby — oh, baby, baby, 
waken — bis head is on your face." 

As she said this she raised her voice 
to a cry of despairing terror which 
made the whole room ring again. 

This cry, or rather yell, reached my 
ears as 1 sate reading in the parlour by 
myself, and fearing I knew not what, 
I rushed to the apartment ; before I 
reached it, the sound had subsided info 
low but violent sobbing ; and, just as 
1 arrived at the threshold I heard, 
close at my feet, a fierce protracted 
growl, and something rubbing along 
the surbase. I was in the dark, 
but, with a feeling of mingled ter- 
ror and fury, I stamped and struck 
At the abhorred brute with my feet, but 
in vaio. The next moment 1 was in 
the room, and heard littlo Fanny, 
through her sobs, cry— 

“ Oh, poor baby is killed — that 
wicked man has killed him — ho un- 
covered his face, and put it on him, 
and lay upon the bed and killed poor 
baby. I knew he came to kill him. 
Ah, papa, papa, why rlid you not 
coiue up before he went ?— he is gone, 


he went away as soon as ho killed our 
poor little darling 'baby.** 

1 could not conceal rov agitation, 
quite, and 1 said to my wife — 

“ Has he. Smith, been here ?*’ 

‘‘ No." 

" What is it, then ?" 

“ The child has seen some one.*’ 

« Seen whom ? Who ? Who has 
been here ?** 

“ I did not see it ; but— but I am 
sure the child saw — that is, thought 
she saw him ; — the person you have 
named. Oh, (lod, in mercy deliver 
us I What shall I do— what shall I 
do r 

Thus saying, the dear little woman 
burst into tears, and crying, as if her 
heart would break, sobbed out an en- 
treaty that I w’ottld look at baby ; add- 
ing, that she herself had not courago 
to see whether her darling was sleep- 
ing or dead. 

“ Deadl" I exclaimed. “Tut, tut, 
iny darling ; you must not give way to 
such morbid fancies — he is very well, 
1 see him breathing ;'* and so saying, 
I went over to the bed where our lit- 
tle boy was lying. lie was slumber- 
ing; though it seemed to me very 
heavily, and his cheeks were flushed. 

“ Sleeping tran»|uilly, my darling— 
tranquilly, and deeply ; and with a 
warm coioiir in his cheeks," I said, re- 
arranging the coverlet, and retiring to 
my wife, who sate almost breathless 
whilst I was looking ut our little 
boy, 

“ Thank God — ^tbank God," she 
said quietly ; and aim wept again ; and 
rising, c.ime to bis bedside. 

“ Yes, yes — alive ; thank (iod but 
it seems to me ho is breathing very 
short, and with difficulty, and ho looks 
— docs he not look hot and feverish ? 
Y’es, he 15 very hot ; feel his little hand 
— feel his neck ; merciful heaven I ho 
is burning.” 

It was, indeed, very true, that his 
skin was unnaturally dry and hot ; his 
little pulse, too, was going at a fearful 
rate. 

“ 1 do think," said 1 — resolved to 
conceal the extent of mv own appre- 
hensions — “ I do think that he*i5 just a 
little feverish ; but ho has often been 
much more so ; and will, 1 dare say, 
in the morning, be perfectly well 
again. 1 dare say, but for little 
Fanny's dreamt we should not have 
observed it at all,** 
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« Oh, my darling, my darling, 
my darling r* sobbed the poor lit- 
tle woman, leaning over the bed, 
with her hands locked together, 
and looking the very picturo of 
despair. Oh, my darling, what has 
happened you? I put you into your 
bed, looking so well and beautiful, this 
evening, and here you are, stricken 
with sickness, my own little love. Oh, 
you will not — you cannot, leave your 
poor mother T’ 

It was quite plain that she despaired 
of the child from the moment we had 
ascertained that it was unwell. As it 
happened, her presentiment was but 
too truly prophetic. The apothecary 
said the child^s ailment was ^‘suppres- 
sed small-pox the physician pro- 
nounced it “ typhus.’* The only cer- 
tainty about it was tho issue — the child 
dic'd. 

To me few things appear so beau- 
tiful as a very young child in its 
shroud. The little innocent face 
looks so sublimely simple and confid- 
ing amongst the cold terrors of death 
— criineless, and fearless, that little 
mortal has ])assed alone under the sha- 
dow, and explored the mystery of dis- 
ifeolution. 'Fhere is death in its suh- 
limost and purest image — no hatred, 
no hypocrisy, no suspicion, no care 
for the morrow ever darkened that 
little face ; death lias cunie lovingly 
upon it; there is nothing cruel, or 
harsh, in his victory. The yearn- 
ings of love, indeed, cannot be stilled ; 
for the pr.attlc, and smiles, and all 
the little world of thoughts that 
were so ^lelij'htful, are gone for ever. 
Awe, too, will overcast us in its pre- 
sence — fur we arc looking on death ; 
but we do not fear for the little, lonely 
voyager — for the child has gone, sim- 
ple and trusting, into the presence of its 
all-wise Father; and of such, we 
know, is the kingdom of heaven. 

And so we parted from poor little 
baby. I and his poor old nurse drove 
in a mourning carriage, in which lay 
tho little coffin, early in the morning, 

to the churchyard of Sore, 

indeed, was my heart, as I followed 
that little coffin to the grave I Another 
burial had just concluded as we enter- 


ed the churchyard, and the mourners 
stood in clusters round the grave, into 
which tho sexton was now shovelling 
the mould. 

As 1 stood, with head uncovered, 
‘listening to the sublime and touching 
service which our ritual prescribes, I 
found that a gentleman had drawn 
near also, and was standing at my el- 
bow. I did not turn to look at him 
until the earth had closed over my 
darling boy ; I then walked a little 
way apart, that 1 might be alone, and 
drying my eyes, sat down upon a 
tombstone, to let the confusion of my 
mind subside. 

While I was thus lost in a sorrowful 
reverie, the gentleman who had stood 
near me at the grave was once more 
at my side. 'Fhe face of the stranger, 
though I could not call it handsome, 
was very remarkable; its expression 
was tlio purest and noblest I could 
conceive, and it was made very beau- 
tiful by a look of such compassion as 
I never saw before. 

“ Why do you sorrow ai one with- 
out hope ?” he said, gently. 

“ 1 huvo no hope,*’ I answered. 

“ Nay, I think you have,” he an- 
swered again ; “ and I am sure you 
will soon have more. That little child 
for wliich you grieve, ha*^ escaped tho 
dangers aiid miseries of ]if<* ; its body 
has perished ; but ho will receive in 
the end the crown of life. God has 
given him an early victory.** 

1 know not what it was in him that 
rebuked my sullen pride, and humbled 
and saddened me, as I li.stened to this 
man. He was dressed in dL-ej) mourn- 
ing, and looked more serene, noble, and 
sweet than any I had ever seen. He 
was young, too, as 1 have said, and his 
voice very qlear and harmonious. He 
talked to me for a long time, and I 
listened to him with involuntary reve- 
rence. At last, however, he left me, 
saying he had often seen me w’alking 
into town, about the same hour that bo 
used to go that way, and that if he saw 
me again he would walk with me, and 
so we nnght reason of these things 
together. 

It was late when I returned to iny 
home, now a house of mourning. 
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JOHN BOQAM. 

It must be confessed that for the last quarter of a century Irdij^t. 
tions to the statesmanship and oratory of tihe great councils of 
exercised but slight induence over the psoHcies of cabinets^ andjfHW 
held ca|)tivo the rapt attention of the senate. During that 
born Irishman of commanding talents (unless we except the fiue4 

any prominent post in administration, and few but will own that the tln^phii 
of Grattan, and Plunkei, and Crokcr^ in the loftiest flights of eloquence, haT0 
been but feebly parodied by the most successful declamations of our flashiest 
modern parliamentary rhctoricanAS. Into the complicated and humiliating 
causes of this admitted dcgenerjiey it is beside our present purpose to inquire ; 
our more agreeable task in this paper being to establish by one more proot that 
in the department of the fine arts (as in literature, science, and arms) Ireland 
has greatly exalted her reputation during the last two reigns, and under the 
gracious sceptre of Victoria. Oi/r sculptors, painters, and architects vindicate 
nobly, inde^, the genius of Iho old land. In the sister country they carry off 
their full proportion of prizes, and we boast of enumerating at homo, even in 
distracted and impoverished Ireland, no inglorious catalogue of gifted workmen, 
whose labours challenge admiration from all possessors of the delicate aerial 
faculty.” 

^ The most eminent, at least, of these living fames are already sufficiently fami- 
liar to the readers of 'rnis Univjcrsity, and wo feel that the new year cannot 
be more auspiciously inaugurated than by intro<lncing and making known more 
extensively amongst bis own people, than circumslunces have yet permittedr. 
the name and prii\cipal claims to distinction of a countryman entitled to take 
rank with the foremost of our celebrities. 

Little known in Ireland outside a very contracted circle, by no means re- 
markable for a monopoly of true taste — ^hardly at all in Great Britain — almost 
wholly unappreciated and uiipatronised by tlic titled and wealthy of either 
country, Joun Hogan h:is carved out for himself, in his Roman studio, a conti- 
nental celebrity that must render the story of his progressive development inte- 
resting to every admirer of genius — how intensely interesting should be the 
naiTativc of his struggles and self discipline to ourselves, who claim kindred with 
the haughty and enthusiastic Daleassian master? 

Full time, too, this debt should be paid, whilst yet his powers are in full 
vigour, and a generous recognition may cheer him on to bolder attempts than 
ho has yet essayed — ^may nerve him for grander accomplishments than he has 
yet achieved. A sensitive race they are, these artisfs, and seldom tlicir great- 
ness ripens to full perfection under the cold shade of neglect. Hogan has 
already arrived at tlio meridian of life, the premonitory gray tinge above his 
brow indicates the .approach of the climacteric — he has fairly won the crown—, 
let him be pi’oclaiined. 

A very sufficient idea of our gi'oat man's personal njipcarance may be derived 
from the happy skct<;h on the opposite page. Somewhat above the middle height 
— ^>vell knit — of sinewy, muscular proportions, his physical exterior reflects no dis- 
credit on the sod and bo it remarked, that a strong and lithe frame is almost 
an indispensable element of success in this department of the arts. The features 
arc striking and finely chiselled, and arc surmounted by a full, clear eye, an(|t 
lofty open forehead. The contour altogether liannonises admirably with qneV 
preconceived idea of the fitness of things. You sec him, cn Mouse, and cliisels 
in hand, in an 'attitude of contemplation during a moment’s muse from labor— 
beside him his favourite, and perhaps most remarkable work, The Drunken 
Faun.” 

Taking into account the rigid manners of the last century, there is some- 
thing not a little romantic in the antecedents of Hogan’s 2 )arentage. 

Sometime in the year 1795, Richard Gumbleton, of Castle Richard, near 
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Tallow, in the Waterford, a country gentleman, well-connected, and 

of good estate, idea, which before and since has bitten 

too many of his oraSSS^lhat the paternal manpion would be all the better, on the 
score both of conimodlousnesa and appcaranc'c, bv the addition of a wing, con- 
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structed 
services \ 


ijl^lliis own ptana. In the prosecution of this design, he engaged the 
youn^ master-builder, then re^sident in Tallow, by 
a man of sober carriage and self-respecting babits, and 
lm|mderable knowledge, both professional and of a more general 
^'hat was then usually found in members of bis class. This 
1 p^uliarly ** liandy** Jn devising novel and ingenious applieiu 
skill and powcr.-4t talent inherited from ancestors who had 
oi|f jQnlowcd the occupation of millwrights, with much provincial 
; die Blackwater and Suir, and throughout the mountain regions of 
arary and Clare ; amidst whose romantic scenery, Mr. Peine finds 


m trfl^ honourably settled, early in the seventeenth century, at Ardcrony, a 
few no^lee north of Nent^h. The map appended to the Annals of the Four 
MaatenUi*' fKows us the llogans thickly sown on the western bank of the Shan- 
non, ^fSpecially in the barony of Tulla, where their hereditary constructive 
faculty was not likely to rust lor want of c\crci>e, there being at that period 
numerous rude manufactories carried on in the district of friezes, coarse cloths, 
iron implements, he,, of which some v(“*tige-4 arc still to be seen. Numerous 
traditions of the Hogans, their wonderful cunning in machinery, and not a few 
of their exploits with the alpocn” and the “ hurly,” are still to be gathered 
on llu* secluded shores of Lough Graney Lake of the Sun '*), in the i>arish of 
Feakle ; but the name is almost extinct in the-'C parts, the family having, 
** agmine facto,** emigrated southwards about the middle of the Ia.«t century. 

The father of the Rubjeet of our sketch was not long in conciliating the 
friendship, as well as conlulenoo and esteem of .Mr. CLimbleton. Ili.s conduct 
was correct and upright, and Ins manners, though plain and rnpretending, 
bore about them the unmislakeable stamp of natnre**^ gentility, po that he came 
;\t last to as.'iociatc with the domestic circle of (histle llichard, on a footing 
which approached as near perfect e<piality as the punctiliouy usages of society 
in these time.s rendered po‘<.'»i!)Ie. Nor was this partial adoption into Mr. Gum- 
blctoii’s family of the young ai fisan without re.'^ults, in the last degree, material 
to our narrative. 


Whilst the works were yet in progress, there came on a visit to the castle a 
fair cousin of the mistreas of the mansion, ^iiss Francos Cox, of Duninanway, 
a young lady not > et out of her teens, and who bad been for many years an 
orphan. Her father, Richard, w.as grandson of Sir Richaril Cox, the eminent 
lawyer and active politician of the reigns of William and Anne, under the 
former of which monarch.*? he filled the olTice of Lord Chii-f Justice of Ireland, 
from which he was promoted to the seals, under Anne. Sir Richard was a man 
of lofty ambition, which wa.s amply gratilicd in his exaltation to the distin- 
gnished posts to which he was .‘successively raised by bis owm merits, and the 
favour of two able ami di'-criminating bOverei«jns ; but he w'as no money-grub- 
ber, and Laving lived pplondldly, as became nis rank in the, state, bequeathed 
mily a mf>dcrat<* fortune to his descendants. There is a picture of this Sir 
Richard, who playo<l no undistinguished part in the public allairs and dark 
intrigues of the stirring and memorable epoch in which ho nourished, in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, of which Abna Mater ho had been a distinguished 
student. Ilis posterity subsided into average country sipiires ; and of Richai'd 
Cox, the grandson, there is nothing to be recorded but that he hunted, shot, 
served on the grand jtiry, and signed committals ; entertained, and was enter- 
tained in turn ; ate wnth an appetite, and slept with a good cons<*icnce — after 
-the mode of tin* Corkagian gentry sixty years ago, cro yet Political Economy 
and Free Trade biul contiscated their broad acres. 

The wife of this gimtlcman — a Mis.s Rrowne, of the house of Coolcower — 
was a woman of great beauty and accomplishments. Roth parents dying whilst 
their daughter, lM*anccs, was still n child, the care of her education devolved 
upon an uncle — a younger brother of her father’s— who transferred the irksome 
duty to one or another of the female relatives of the family, so that no wonder 
the young gentlewoman yearned for a homo of her own, and was unconsciously 
preaisposea to hearken to the soft whiq)crings of manly love. 
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By wLatcvci* mysterious aiHaitics the heart-lone lady and the busy ai'tihcer 
were mutually attract ed> the upshot of their stolen interviews in the pleasant 
summer evenings was an attachment too powerful oven for the conventionalities 
of that still* age to overcome. Disregarding the menaces and exjiostulations 
of her angered kindred, Frances Cox became, in 1790, the wife of John Hogan; 
and for twenty-five years of a wedded life, not uuchequered by vicissitudes 
incident to her husband’s station, fultilled the duties of an exemplary wife and 
mother, not merely without repining at her sclf-choscn lot, but with a cheerful 
and pious contcntnicnt that won a blessing upon her comparatively humble, but 
ever decently-ordered home. After the first outburst of wrath at the mesaU 
liance had expended itself, the Gumblctons (whoso castle was yet unfinished) 
relented, and consented to permit the presumptuous builder to complete his 
contract. The other branches of the family, with one consent, erased the name 
of Mr<!. Hogan altogether from their respective editions of the genealogical tree, 
and never afterwards held iutcTCourse witli her — a privation she bore with 
laudable Christian resignation, seeking and finding ncr consolations in the 
Word of God, and the fulfilment of her household duties. The repudiation 
extended to a refusal of payment of her marriage jmrtion of two thousand 
pounds ; and her husband, either too proud to place his motives in an equivocal 
light, or despiiiring of being enabled to assert his rights against such powerful 
adversaries, wisely forbore to ruin himself by legal proceedings for its recovery. 

JouN Hogan, the third child and eldest son of this marriage, was ushered 
into this breathing world” at Tallow, in the month of Octolicr, 1800; and 
in a few nnjiiths afterwards the father was induced by some tempting oilers to 
transfer his household gods to Cork, then in the very zenith of the transient 
commercial prosperity of which evidences are still to be traced in the deserted 
stores and warehoases of “ the beautiful citic.” Immediately on his arrival, the 
elder Hogan obtained employment, and was eiiableil by the labour of bis hands 
to bring up his family, which inercasctl to four daughters and two sons, in a 
creditable and reapectablc manner, till they no longer re([uired his assistance. ^ 

Of the future bculptor there is nothing to be recorded for the first eight of 
nine years of his existence, save that he grew apace, a hardy boy, full of lire,'' 
activity and wilfulncss. About tlii'» period, he experienced the iirst great trial 
of lile, in his removal from the knee of a fimd mother, and the association of 
allcetionate sisters, to tins lo>s genial atinohpliere and companionship of a 
public school. I’liough Cork posse>>ed then, as now, many excellent edu- 
cational establishments, Hogan’s parents prel’erred to send the child to his 
birthplace, 'fallow, to the care of a Mr. Cangley. Many of his pupils 
fill respectable stations in society; and lu some, at least, of our readtTs, the 
name of his son, David il. Canglcy, a barrister recently deceased, of highly 
promising abilities, will be familiar. Ferhaps there mingled some instinctive 
feelings of pride in this banishment from Iionie of the mecSianic's son, since in 
Cork it was hardly possible he could frecpient a first-class school without being 
occasionally exposed to disparaging observations from the children of profes- 
sional and mercantile viagnatcs. Under the ro<^f of Mr. Canglcy, Hogan re- 
mained about three years, during which he acquired a fund of solid informa- 
tion in all those branches of instruction which were con^'cnial to his natural 
tastes. For classical literature he showed little aptitude, nut his knowledge of 
history was extensive. He acquired a beautiful style of penmanship; was 
amongst the best proficients in arithmetic and mathematics, branches of educa- 
tion which formed the characterbtie features of the school. In the hours of 
relaxation he was remarkable amongst his playmates for a daring disregard of 
danger, and a haughty assertion of superiority, which involved him in many 
pugilistic encounters, from which he oftenest came out victorious. \Vith Mr. 
Canglcy he was a great favourite from first to last, a regard which he cordially 
reciprocated; and it wa.s with much regret on both sides that the master and 
scholar parted finally in 1814, when the elder Hogan recalled his son to Cork, 
deeming it at h ngth full lime to lake thought for the young mairs permanent 
settlement in life. 

Amongst not the least cirectivc causes of the commcreial deoresdon (4* Ireland 
was the iib.'<urd pivjiidlce whi< li, up to a very recent period, limited the area of 

respectability’’ to the ari.*>to(Tai*y of acres, arms, and wliat are termed, par 
cxceUcncf, the genteel professions.” The canons of exclusi\eness held it an 
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indispcnsciblc passport to good society that, wanting an estate or an epaulette, 
you should earn largely, or at least Btar\'c elegantly, by law, physic, or divi- 
nity. The family of a great merchant was now and then admitted within the 
sanctuary ; but as a general rule, industrial occupations were banned ; and the 
soi-disant “ highest circles’* were too faithfully imitated by the minor profes- 
sional ootcrics downwards, in ignoring the claims to free social intercourse of 
all families to whose heads the red book denied the privilege of writing them- 
selves “esquires** or “gentlemen.** 

Probably, from some sense of her own uneasy position in this respect, and 
not uninilucnced by maternal longings to restore her children to the rank her 
own love-match had forfeited, Hogan's mother was anxious, above all things, 
that her eldest-born should enter upon a career which, in time, should enable 
him to exalt his horn amongst her disdainful kindred ; and after some opposition 
from the more practical and less ambitious father, who held cheap the ancestral 
glories of the house of Cox, and regarded his own bench to the full as honour- 
able as the bench from which the great Sir Richard had, generations ago, ful- 
minated d(?crees, the point was gained (as when was domestic controversy 
othorwise decided ?) by the persevering mother ; and, accordingly, in his 
sixteenth year, the subject ^of our memoir was placed in the oflice of Mr. 
Michael Foote, a .solicitor in large practice, with a view of being ultimately 
ailmittcd a member of the honourable corps of gentlemen attornies. 

But truly hath Shakspearc written it — 

“ Tlicrc Ifl a Providen'ic ilotH aiiapc our en«lf, 

Uough'licw them hoar Me mijr.*' 

Already an unconscious neophyte of Art, and soul-disturbed with vague visions 
of impalpable" images ever and ever presenting themselves in new forms of 
grace, to challenge his limning, no wonder the reluctant copyist manifested 
early and decided symptoms of di<«gust at the mechanical drudgery of inscribing, 
on intiTininablc paper or sheepskin, the prolixitie*? of Doe, Roc, Thrustout, and 
r-oinpanv. Every moment that could be stolen from the da\ ’s dull work was 
occupied in sketching, chielly architecl nral fancies, and copies from such 
cxecrnble prints of the contemporary events of the war as were exhibited in 
the shop window's, there being hardly any other types accessible to the aspiring 
draughtsman. 

This idle propensity (its It seemed to him) of young Hogan, could not long 
escape the vigilant observation of so methodical a man of business as j\Ir. Foote, 
and miiiierous were the wise saws and solemn admonitions (more in kindness, 
however, than in anger) impressed on ijie truant clerk ; but the well-spring of 
genius had gushed upwards irroprcssihly, and the lorrcnt could no longer be 
damuic<l, nor turned into other channels than those designed by the Creator. 

In this life of restless dissatisfaction with his daily toil, sweetened only 
by the few niomonts of perilous enjoyment which he could now and then snatch 
to contemplate sonic half-fltli^hed outline which, at the first sound of the dreaded 
footstep, ne was compelled to thrust into the. most secret recess of his desk, 
Hogan spent tw'O weary. years ; yet not wdiolly without encouragement and 
sympathy. A friend and client of Mr. Foote’s, Dr. Coghlan, a physician in 
good practice, and not a little eccentric in his habits, accidentally discovered 
the young draughtsman one day at his desk absorbed in Ids labour of love, to 
the. neglect of Ids propiT business, lie praised the sketches, faithfully kept 
the secret, and seldom afterwards visited the oflice without rewarding, with a 
bright crown-piece, what he, doubtless, regarded as the innocent amusements 
of a clever, wilful boy. 

A purer gratification was derived from thc^ fine appreciation of those early 
cfTorts by his only brother Richard, a born artist like himself, whose premature 
death, a few years afterwards, cut short a career that promised fair to rival fho 
fame of our most celebrated painters. To describe how eagerly Hogan panted 
to escape from the thraldom of the desk, and with what well-meant persuasions 
and rebukes his mother, father, and friends oueountcred his reiterated petitions 
for release, would ho but the repetition of a tale common enough in the early 
history of men marked out to accomplish great things after some fashion of 
their own. At length a fortuimto accident supplied the desired opportunity, 
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and enabled the young artist, at one bound and for ever, to turn his back on 
the cheerless chambers of Ladye Law,** to revel, for the remjjinder of Ids life, 
in the bright shapes of which he liad already begun to outline the dim con- 
ceptions. And .s(K>n nfterwards this cmano!]>atlon was followed by an event 
memorable in the annals of Cork and of li'cland, which exercised a material 
iniliieuco on ike destinies of more than one of our greatest living Irish artists. 
A new givol was about to be built on the banks of the Lee ; and the contract 
was taken by the eminent house of Deane, of which the principal was and is 
Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Deane. Hogan the older m\» in tlie employment of the 
firm, as foreman, and the talents of the son were already well known to Mr. 
Alexander Deane, a younger brother of Sir Thomas. The architect (Mr. 
JRobinsou of Dublin) having sent dow'ii his plans and spccKications, there was 
a difficulty about finding a ooiupctent person in Cork to copy them within tlic 
time (not more than a fortnight) when the works should be commenced. In 
this embarrassment young Hogan w'as sent for, on a Sunday evening; and the 
reader may guess with what trembling delight he half-distriislingly consented 
to assume tlie resj>onsil)ility pressed up.)n him by patrons who could naturally 
have but a doubtful fiith in powers \et but little develgjK'd, and wholly unac- 
knowledged out of his own limited circle of confidanls. lie. yielded at last to 
their solicitations ; and working night and day, with a lixi^d resolve to succeed, 
executed his task within the allotted time, in a manner to challeiigo the 
wonder and admiration of his emplovers. 

After so brilliant a coup cVessfu in hi.s self chosen profession, it ■was hut a 
matter of course that Mr. Deane should bo anxious to re tain in his service so 
U'seful and ready an assistant ; and, accordingly, bidding a kind, but by lu) 
moans a sorrowful, farewell, to hcnc<^t, plodding Michael Foote, Hogan ex- 
changed the irrcy-goose ([iiill for more apt tooLs and was received Into the, 
office of Mr. Dcain*, with the design of becomiinr, in the fulness of time, an 
aivhitoct. Once enlisted, his industry was itnl»‘latigable. I'here wius notliing 
too laborious or too delicate from which he restrained his h inds. Into the 
mystery of every detail of the craft he penetrated with enthusia*»m. He 
>kctelicd, modelhid in clay, and, in short, wa.s ever ready and ever t‘ager to be 
usefully inuployed. After .Mnne mmiths* probation, Mr. Deane*, who was per- 
fectly capable of appreciating his uinvcarie<i Ftrivings after heif-improvemi*nl, 
and who.^e liberal nature loved to encourage modest deserving, supplied him 
with his >ef of chisels and at last, in his ninetceutii y<*ar, Hogan became 
wedded to the vocation of his de.^tiuy, and became — n Sculptm*. 

(Jue of Iii.-i earliest carvings In woo l, witli the liighly prized implements c/f 
his iji'w calling, was a remarkably beautiful study of foliage, forming the 
cornice of a .dmp front ^^i]l, or lately to be. ^co^, in Ibitrick-.sti’eet, (’ork ; but 
hi.s works were legion, and hardly t)no but was reiiiarkaldc fur some ‘striking 
originality in conception or exicution. S(‘ieral .spei'imens in relief arc in the 
posses.sion of Sir Thom, is Deane, by whom they are highly prized, not more 
for the circumstances under which they were produced, than for their infrin.sic 
merit. A figure of ?»liiierva, nearly the .mzo of life, executed for an Insurancti 
Company, retains its ]ila^c on the Suaih Mall; ami perhaj).s tlm most e.vtraor- 
dinary achievement of the still sidf-taught arlln, an cx«pudO! female skeleton, 
in hard vvootl, from which Dr. Wuodroofe h*cCnred his pupils still exists, with 
many other studies of different parts of the human fraine, to attest tins good 
use to wliich the industrious student applied his tool.**. 

In these not di.**tast(!fiil but obscure lalionrs, Hogan might hav('. lingered on 
for vears, or for life, w ithout winning more than a narrow Irical reputation for cle- 
verness, had it not been for the fort un:i!c circumstance already alluded to, which 
op'Ticd up to his atiibiiion a new vista, and gave concentration, development, 
and ilircctifui to the .'itirrlng impul.sc.s of hi.s soul ; and the still more auspieioiw 
a'^ cident which threw him in the way of a man with intellect to comprehend his 
genius, and a warmth of heart which generously advocated his clainiH upon 
the public, till they were recogni.s<ul by an amount of encouragement whieli 
enabled him lo pvo.'^ecntc bis sfudic.H in tin* capittil of art. 

In the year IMIH, the inagniffcont coll<*cllon of casts from tlie anthjuc, pre- 
sented to the Ib’incc Ilegent liy the J*ope at the close of the war, was trans- 
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ferrcd to the Cork Society of Arts, then recently eikahlished. The good 
citizens proved themselves, for some time, not unworthy of so signal a 
good fortune. The statues were well cared for at first, and became the inspi- 
ration of men wlihsc names will for ever be associated with the grandeur of 
British art ; but the euthusiasiu collapsed, and after loii^ years of neglect, 
during which this magnificent collection was repeatedly in imminent danger of 
being dispersed by tlie auctioneer's hammer, it is only within the last few 
months that they have been made again available for instruction. 

Immediately after their arrival in Cork, in 1818, the furor was unexampled. 
All ranks and conditions of people crowded to sec the nine days’ wonder." 
A few who had real eyes in their heads lingered in the apartment, came again 
and again, drank deeply of the grace and beauty which floated around tho 
glorious shapes of the mythology — young and nameless they were then — the two 
Hogans, John and Richard ; Forde, the Angelo of Ireland ; Maclise, Scottowe, 
Buckley, Keller, and ollicrs, some of whom yet live in honor — but, alas I the 
majqrity, and these the most promising, were undone by too devoted vkils in 
prosecution of their ideal worship. So perished Fordo and Richard Hogan, 
still mere youths, and of all that brilliant galaxy there remain but Macliso 
and the subject of out sketch to vindicate the glorious promise of the Cork 
school. 

Hogan continued a constant student in the rooms of the Society for about 
tlirec years, and at tlie same lime a regular attendant on the lectures of Dr. 
Woodroofe, to whose teachings he is indebted for tlie extraordinary anatomical 
correctness by which his woiks are distinguished. During this period ho ter- 
minated his connexion with Mr. Deane, and in 1822, executed on his own 
account for Dr. Murphy, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, about forty figures 
of saints in wood, each about three feet and a-half in height, which form the 
principal ornaments of the North Chapel. The eaglet had now sufHciently 
imped his wing, and pi noil for a wider and loftier llignt. 

lly one of those fortuitous eoiiicidences which tempt the most sceptical to 
bclicv(‘ in a special providoiico, it happened that, in the autumn of 1823, tho 
late William Fauhitt Carey, a name well known in the literature of art, and 
a connoisseur of acknowledged judgment, ’vi'jited Cork, and there fell in with 
a carving of Hogan’s, wliieh at once attracted his admiration. Pursuing his 
iTi<|uiru*s respecting the .artist who was capable of ])roducing a work of such 
high finish and cluiste coiiccjition, he was introduced to the young man, and 
having minutely scrutinised both his finished performances, and bis studies from 
the anticpic, pronoiinocd him at once a true genius, and determined to set forth 
his merits in a prominent light before the public, with the object of procuring 
him the means of eoniplctiiig in Italy an education already so creditably ad- 
vanced. 

Following up this noble impulse, Mr. Cai*ey addressed several letters to the 
Cork newsjiapers, in which be earnestly pleaded with the wealthier citizens on 
behalf of tlieir gift<*d young towusmnn, and besought them to furnish him with 
tlie means of residing for tlirce or four Noars in the Eternal City. The eloquent 
advocate had the mortification of finding his appeals unheeded ;* but still he did 
not dcsjiair. At his suggestion, Hogan wrote to Sir John Fleming Leicester, 
afterwards Lord Do Tabloy, frankly slating his exse, and acconmaniod by some 
specimens of his carvings. A kind and warm-hearted reply, from this iioble- 
miiulcil patron of art, enclosed twenty-five pounds, to which the Royal Irish 
Institution added one hundred pounds, and the Dublin Society, twenty ; about 
as much more was contributed by some friciuls. Lord De Tablcy’s kindness 
did not terminate in the mere pecuniary gift. He furnhhed him with letters tc 
Chant rcy and Sir Thomas Lawrence, and, best of all, gave him a commission 
for a statue in marble, to be commenced whenever he should feel his powers 
coinpctcnt to the trial. This truly benevolent man had never even seen the 
object of his bounty, and did not live to enjoy the delighted satisfaction sc 
generous a nature must have derived from his signal success. In 1823, llogar 
left Cork to embark upon that troubled sc.a — the world. His gentle and excel- 
lent mother had died the death of the righteous two years before, and tho pre- 
monitory symptoms of consumption were^ already^ painfully noticeable in tho 
failing strength of his beloved brother Richard — indications sadly verified ir 
his death, about eighteen months subsoqueully. Tearing himself, by a strong 
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oiTort, from tho embraces of his family, ho woceeded on his journey by way of 
London, whero the unknown Irish lad htid little reason to congratulate himself 
on tho cordiality of his reception by Lawrence or Chantroy ; tho former of 
whom gave him, indeed, a formal letter to the celebrated Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire, then on her death-bed in Home. By the latter he was dismissed 
with frigid iioliteucss, and a suave regret that ho had no acquaintance in 
Italy.” 

Arrived in the capital of art, the long-deslred homo of his aspirations, Ilogan 
found himself without a solitary friend or patron. Tho "ay duchess had paid 
the debt of nature ; and so ho stood alone amidst the glorious monuments of 
ancient and medimval art, with nothing to distract his attention from the gi*and 
object of Ins sojourn. Undoubtedly this was propitiously ordered ; and his 
very ignorance of the language, which for some time prevented him from fonii- 
ing acquaintances amongst the native artists, contnbuted to his success by the 
necessary isolation into which he was thrown. The days and nights were inces- 
santly devoted to study — profound, continuous, most search ingly analytic. 
Public and private galleries vrere haunted for months, by the pale tliin student, 
with an assiduity that augured w'cll fur his future fame. At length, after a 
residence of more than a year, he resolved to try his virgin chisels upon 
marble. 

The idea was caught up casually in the streets, where, in the noonday heat, 
he ob*»erved a peasant boy, attcndetl by liis pet goat, enjoying their siesta. 
Such was tho origin of The Shepherd Boy,** Hogan's lirst work in marble, and 
wliich he intended as a present to Mr. Deane, but was coinpolled by the pressure 
of the res an^u^ta tiomi to part with it to the late lamentt*d Lord Powerscoiirt — no 
meanjudjro, and a liberal patron. IliHlord.Jiip, on completing the juirchaso, having 
expreaicd his intention of grouping it with a Cupid by Thorwaldsen, one of that 
groat sculptor's latest works, Hogan remonstrated with the true modesty of 
geniu» ; and jierliaps the encouraging reply, that In* need not fear the com- 
p.uison,” was not the least satisfactory portion of the ncompcnce. 

A very fine cast of tlii^ beautiful group (the original is at J*owcrseom t), tin* 
gift of Hogan to the late Lady Morgan, and which subsecpiently passed into 
tlic hands of ^Ir. Stewart Blacker, wiis presented by that gentleman to the 
Koval Diddiii Society, ami mu) be scon in the hall leading to the Sculpture 
Gallery and School of Design. 

Our artist, now master of a studio in the Vicolo Degl* Tncurabili,*’ previously 
occupied by Canova, of whose more spacious saloons in the “ Vicolo St. Giacomo” 
lie subs<.*quently became the occupier, bethought him that he. might venture 
upon a w’ork fur his iiiiiiiificent patron. Lord <le Tabley. The subject having 
been left to his own discretion, he selected it from Gcs-ncr*s well-known 
“ Death of Abel ;** an<l, confident in bis own power*^, ventured to ovcrsti*p his 
instructions, which limited him to a figure half the size of life. Anticipating 
an agreeable surprise, lie resolved to execute u full-life figure ; and bending 
his whole soul to this labour of graU’ful acknowledgement, Miccccded in pro- 
ducing a figure which is a model of grace and solemn beauty. Kvi;, shortly 
after lier expulsion from the garden, lights, in her moluiieholy wumlerings, 
upon a dcaa dove, and is startled into awe b> this scarce comprehended 
proof that the sentence of mortality pronounced by the ofl'ended Circator, is, 
indeed, a fearful reality. The profound grief and timiil surprise depicted in 
those lf)Voly features stirpas't nil description. Alas 1 the generous heart they 
were designed to thrill was cold before the statue could reach Englaml ; and^ it 
lay for several years iiuoivncd in its case, at the family seat in Cheshire, tUl, 
on the marriage of the present peer, the long-hidden beauties were revealed on 
the occasion of a general rc-decoratioii ; and this mostor-picco of art forms now 
the principal ornament of tJic noble mansion. 

The story of the next work in order of execution, ‘'The Drunken Faun,” is 
not a little curious. At an evening party of artists, whilst Hogan was engaged 
upon the “ Eve,” there arose a controversy whether it was possible to produce 
anything jicrfectly original in sculpture. Gibson, the mo.st eminent British artist 
in Koine, warmly sustained the negative. Hogau dissented ; when Gibson 
somewhat sneeringly retorted, “Then perhaps yo?i can produce an original 
work I” Stung by the sarcasm, 1>arbcd, pi*rhaps, as it was, by the significant 
looks of the bystanders, Ilogan unliositatingly accepted the challenge ; nor did 
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he lav his head upon the pillow that night until he had hit upon the ideawhicli 
he laboured diligently and in silence to embody. The statue, when at last the 
impetuous and now triumphant Irishman permitted it to be seen, was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and at once fixed Hogan’s position os an artist of immortality. 
The venerable Thorwaldsen could not contain his admiration, but exclaimed, 
on seeing it, ** Avete ihtto un miraculo and the fiat of the great father was 
ratified ^ by the applause of dilettanti and artists of all nations ; nor — to 
' his credit be it spoken — was Gibson backward in his congratulations on the 
accomplishment of the impossible” feat. This chef d outre was never exe- 
cuted in marble, nor copied. The original was presented, in 1829, to the Koyal 
Irish Institution ; and, on the demise of that body, passed into the possession of 
the Iloyal Dublin Society. Mr. Ilogan applied, two or three years since, for per- 
mission to remove it to llome, in order to its being copied in marble, with some 
improvements, undertaking to return the original, or a cast of the new work, 
within a specified time. A bond was executed on these terms, but, after going 
to some expenses, he was ultimately refused the favour. The model is much 
injured by inartistic whitewashings ; and it is to be hoped a more generous 
spirit coming into the souls of the Society will inspire them to otfer facilities to 
the artist to perpetuate his grand conception in more durable material. 

Ilogan s first visit to his native laud, and the earliest exhibition of any of his 
works in this country, was in 1829, when his ''Dead Christ,’* a life size figure 
in relief, was exhibited in College-street. This was purchased for Clarendon- 
street Homan Catholic Chaiiel, and is now under the nigh altar. A copy, but 
with tlic figure in considerably higher relief, and in other respects greatly im- 
proved, adorns one of the chapels in Cork. Tliis visit gave Hogan reputation 
at home, and he returned with several orders, principally from Roman Catholic 
cocle.siaslics. His chisel was henceforth in constant rcffuisitioii, and each sub- 
siHpient vi.Mt to Ireland, of which he made three or four, added to his fame and 
elicited new commissions. ’Ihe most striking of his productions wc shall briefly 
dc.scribc, our space not admitting of more lengthened criticism. 

Fir>t, we may mention his noble monument to Dr, Doyle, the celebrated 
“ tf.K.J^.”, which is thus spoken of by one in every way so much more compe- 
tent than ourselves to do justice to the greatness of a brother artist, that wo 
prefer to adopt Dr. retries vivid and generous words : — 

" There is scarcely a point in which it can be viewed in which it is not equally 
clTi'Ctivc and striking. 'J'hc subject, as a sculptural one should be, is of the most 
<‘\treiiie siinplioity, and yet of the most impressive interest — a Christian prelate 
in the act orotiVriiig up a last appeal to heaven for the regeneration of his coun- 
try, >\ Inch is personified hy a beautiful female figure, who is represented in aii 
attitude of dejection at Ins side. She is represented as resting on one knee, 
her body bent and humbled, vet in her niajestie form retaining a fulness of 
beauty and dignity of character ; her turret-crowned head resting on one arm, 
while the other, with an expression of melancholy abandonment, reclines on and 
sustains her ancient harp. In the male figure which stands beside her in an atti- 
tude of the most unaffected grace and dignity, we see a personification of the suh- 
limo in the Episcopal character, lie stands erect, his enthusiastic and deeply 
intellectual countenance directed upwards imploringly, \%hile with one hand ho 
touches with delicate affection his earthly mistress, and with the other, stretched 
forth with passionate devotion, he appeals to heaven for her protection. 

“ Such is the touching poetical sentiment emboilicd in this work, which, con- 
sidered merely ns a work of art, has merits above all praise. In the beauty of its 
foriqji, its classical purity of design, its simplicity and freedom from afiectation or 
manfterism, its exquisite finish and characteristic execution, and its pervading 
|g;race, truth, and naturalness, it ia beyond question the finest production of art in 
monumental sculpture that Irish genius has hitherto achieved ; and, taken all and 
all, is, ns we honestly beliovo, without a rival in any work of the same class in the 
British ompiro.” 

\ To the admiration excited by this ^oup, Ilogan himself attributes his spon- 
kancous and wholly unexpected election into the Institute of the Virtuosi oi 
|he Pantheon — an honour which he had regarded as beyond his hopes, inasmuch 
|ks no name of n native of the British Islauds was ever before inscribed on the 
VOL. XXXV. — NO. CeV- G 
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sacred roll. This is the oldest society of the kind in Europe« and the most 
scrupulously select^ having been founded early in the fiftcentli century, and 
luimbering amongst its celebrities the most illustrious names in the thn^o great 
divisions of art ; the society consisting of forty-ftvo members, chosen in equal 
proportions from amongst the most eminent sculptors, painters, and architects. 
Considerable endowments are atUiched to the institution, and the members are 
entitled to wear a gorgeous uniform, somewhat resembling the full dress of a 
captain in the British navy, on the buttons of which are represented the imple- 
ments of art, tlio compass, chisel, and pencil, with the motto, ** Florcnt m 
domo DominL** To bo invested with this uniform, worn by Kaphael, and a 
host of the great masters, and to take his seat amongst the living tathers of his 
profession in their periodical assemblies, is the loftiest goal at which the ambi- 
tion of any continental artist can aim. Hogan received his diploma in 1630, 
from the hands of the presiilent, the celebrated Signor Fabris, the intimate 
personal friend of Gregory XVI., and now director of the Vatican and of the 
Museum of the Gapit^. The prize gift was presented in a most llattering 
address. Nor was this the only recognition of the superiority of the stranger 
artist by tlie critical authorities of llume. TIic PiHa (now in Francis-street 
Roman Catholic Chapel) won the rare honour of being engraved in the Ape 
Italianai the standard critical publication of Italy, accoinpaniod by a most 
eulogistic paper from the elegant pen of the acknowledged arbiter of merit, the 
Marquese nlelchiorl. From that moment no name stood higher in the Eternal 
City. 

It is surely marvellous that the number and excellence of his works scattered 
.throughout the coiintoy have not challengiHl at an earlier period the patronage 
of the aristocracy of lus own land. Our own city is crowile.d with them : the 
statue of Thoma.h Drummond, in the Royal Exchange ; the noble figure of 
Bishop Biunklky, oii the staircase of the University Library, in his protc.^sor’s 
robes, with one hand chwping the Bible, the other resting on the globe ; 
the exquisite Hibernia, with a wolf-dog at her feet, and holding a medallion 
of Lord Cloncurry, in the possession of that venerable nobleman, at Mnretinio, 
for whom he likewise executed a beautiful moniiinont to the unmarried daugh- 
ter of John Fhilpot Cun*an, in the Church of St. Isidore at Boino; the 
beautiful alto relievo of the ** Demisition from the Cross,*’ in the convent of 
Rathfarnham ; and that of the ‘*!Nativity,” in Dalkcy, 

In Cork, his colossal statue of Wiixiam Crawtord, in the Savings’ Bank, 
has elicited tlie warmest commendations from the Munster dilettanti. In 
Father iVfathew’s cemetery is a delightful figure of an angel ; at Skibbercen 
a splendid monument, in relief, to the memory of Dr. Collin'', Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyno ; and another, in the Cathedral ofCloyne, to Bishop Brinkley. 
Blackrock Church, near Cork, boasts of one of his most striking works, an 
alto relievo, consecrated to the memory of another eminent citizen of Cork, 
William Beamish, of Beaumont. The subject is illustrative of ** the day of 
the voice of the seventh angel, when the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
bo raised.” (Rev. xi. 7.) The conception and cxpcution «»f this magnificent 
idea attest at once the range of Ids inventive facultic.-*, and tlie diligent care 
with which he olaborate.s the minutest details of his subject. 

W'c have left ourselves to speak last of the colossal figure of O'Ccnnem., in 
the Royal Exchange, a masterpiece of the stiblime in sculpture. In none of 
bis other works has Hogan Ijecn more successful, cither in the employment of 
his accessaries — the iiiarvcllous freedom and grace of drapery, for which he 
stands unrivalled — or the faultless correctness of his nnatoiny. But this work 
has the loftier merit of stamping the character of the great tribune ^ his 
grandest pa^-sion mood. ^ The ami boldly extended, as in dcnanec~-.the proud 
scorn seatcfl on the massive lirow, and playing over the mobile features— pre- 
sent O’Conuidl to our imaginations as he appeared on some great though rare 
oeea*‘ioris during his turbulent career. A more striking and diaract eristic like- 
ne*?.? fjf the great agitator may be traced in a bust executed at the request of 
Dr. Milcy, of Marlborough-strcet, and in the possession of that reverend gen- 
tlcman. ’J’lie brow is wreathed with oak leaves, and an imperial dignity is cast 
over the whole expression. 

It must, however, be evident that, fully as liis bands have been engaged, our 
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artist 1ms hitherto been presented with rare opportunities of soaring into those 
regions of pure ideal, in which an exuberant fancy, chastened by a cultivated 
classic taste, would fm<l most congenial exercise. Ilis works insensibly rccal 
us to the golden age of sculpture, when the artist’s toil had nobler inspirations 
than file gi'iidgcd guineas of personal or vicarious vanity. 

Hogan, our readers will say, ought to bo, by this time, a rich man. Unfor- 
tunately the truth is otherwise. For the greater portion of liis labours he has 
been but scantily requited. Some have involved him in positive loss ; and on too 
many occasions he has been treated in a niggardly, and even dishonest spirit. 
We prefer to be silent on these points, though the temptation is strong to expose 
the sliabbincss which plunders the unworldly artist of his guerdon. I&an found 
it dilRcuIt more than once to restrain his indignation, and only household 
necessities restrained him from pulverising the finished work. Alas ! who 
amongst us is not Romciimcs compelled to repress his internal fires that the do- 
mestic kettle may not grow cold I 

During the convulsions which agitated the continent last year, even the 
peaceful artist denizens of the Eternal Citjr were compelled to Keep ward and 
watch alternately fur the Pnpe and the triumvirs; and Hogan, with the rest, 
was forced to assume the uniform of a National Guard. Feeling comparatively 
little interest in the settlciuent of a dispute which concerned not a great deal 
one who looked forward to a tomb in his own island birthplace, no wonder our 
artist embraced the first opportunity of escape from the scene of turmoil. The 
patrons of Art having dispersed, in all directions, to safer retreats, there were 
lew visiters to the studios, save grim collectors of subsidy, and occasional 
cannon-balls. A Scotch artist, who succeeded Hogan in the occupancy of bis 
old premises on the ** Viculo DegV Incmrahili,” was dibturbed at breakfast one 
fine murning during the siege, by the unwelcome intrusion of a Gallic twenty- 
four pounder, which clean perforated the opposite walls of his apartment, 
making, in its progress, sinithereons of his tea and toast. Such hints ai*e not 
to be disre;^iU<lod ; and, accordingly, Hogan, witli his Homan w ife and seven 
childr(jn, bade an adieu to the city of the Cmsars, and is now amongst us, we 
sincerely trust fur good and all, a’ citizen of our Iridi melronolis. This must 
il(*)i''nd, in a great luecisure, on ourselves, for Hogan n^taius his liomaii studio 
— the Immediate jiurjiose of his present sojourn in Ireland being to complete 
and su]>cnntend tlic erection (»f two unfinished works in monumental sculpture, 
which, judging from what we have scon of them in their present stages of 
advancement, pnunif-e to excel every former production of his chisel. The 
lirbt i** iin alto relievo, of the unusual dimensions of seven feet sejuarc, designed 
to eommemorate the useful virtues of the late Peter Purcell, Esq., the dis- 
linguidied patron of Irish .agriculture. The deccabcd is represented as having 
fidlmi into the slumber of <loath whilst engaged in lii.s favourite pursuits. He 
reclines against the stump of a tree, whilst tlic genius of agriculture, personified 
hv a beautiful boy, extends the p.alm-branch to the expiring philanthropist. 
Nothing can he finer than the easy outline and chaste drapery of the principal 
figures. This massive work has just arrived at the artist’s studio, Wentworth- 
placti, A number of othoj; works in progiess are daily expected, amongst which 
IS the statue of the late Justin Foley Macnomara, Titular Hisliop Elect of 
Cloyne, in his sacerdotal rubes — at his feet an angel, bearing a reversed mitre, 
^lay our illustrious countryman, crowned with wreaths — ^won in glorious com- 
petition with the most formidable rivals the nations of the earth send forth to 
contest llic palm in the metropolis of art— escaped the jHjrils of climate, and 
sea, and warfare, long be spared, to enjoy a more heiu't-oheerin^ appreciation 
at home — to gather, amongst his own kitb and kin, new, and no longer barren 
laurels. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RKMINISCEXCES OS THE WKST.-»1*II£ WBLSUliS ^TIIK TIIIVISU OR FKlXilH. 


llJ:iLL OH COTIHArOHT— Tin: WEST— ITS VHEnEMT AND FORMER CONDITION | DOPES FOR ITS FUTURSi 
DBPOrVLATION— SECRET SOCIETIES— THE RiBRONMEN— PEELERS AND BARONY CONSTABLkS— 
A MIIITJA MAJOU— PADDY WkCsD THE FISHERMAN, HIS LIFE, DOINOS AND DRATH — TDK 
BLOOD OF THE WELSHES— THE THIRD DHKAM— TUKASURB^BKEKINU—DALLINTOHEK CASTLE. 
ITS CAFTCRK IN I7SG— SANDY O'CONNOR— THE WIDOW'S SON AND THE FETOUES— ROSCOMMON 
IN 18*23— A OLAOI ITORIAL EXHIBITIOH— TUB OALLOW'S— LADY BETTY, A FEMALE EXECUTIONER 
—TUB LAST RECORDED OiUBBTINU— THE C1V1L18INU EFFECTS OF WIIIFCOHO AND LEAD— 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE. 

** la IreUB'l, s Fetch is tho supornstursl fso-stxnllc of souic {ntlivMual whiih comes to Iniuro to its originsl 
a luppy luB^evity ox imawdiste dissolutloni if seeu in the ffloming, the onooveut ispredktvdi if in the 
evetuug. theotUcx."— HttNUR. 


** To Hell, or Connaught !'* was a ma^ 
lediction well known and often ex- 
pressed in the North and East fifty 
years ago ; the choice of localities 
t)eing generally left *to the person 
entrusted with the inisaion. We have 
not ventured to explore the foriner» 
for although the way thither U clearly 
defined by the ministers of all religious 
sects in this country^ the return is not 
so easy. Conijaught> however, as tho 
other alternative, we have tried^ and 
are now to the fore to ofler some rea- 
son for its supposed contiguity to a 
more tropical region. 

What the country west of the 
Shannon has been heretoforet may be 
conjectured by observing, even cur- 
sorily, what it is at the present mo- 
ment ; and the estimate, of a portion 
of it at least, has been tolerably well 
defined in tho late bidding for tho 
Connemara estates, when, despite tho 
puff preliminary in the invitation of 
a Viceroy ; the puff collusive in tho 
speech of a London Lord Mayor, and 
tne puff direct in the eloquent set- 
ting up*' of the first auctioneer of 
the day, before an auditory almost 
choking with a plethora of wealfh— 
little more than half their intrinsic 
value was offered. The Quarterly 
knew better than any of them, and 
was just out in fiino to save the Lon- 
don millionaire from risking his fifty 
or .sixty thousand pounds in the dillLk, 
sloakc and carrlgceri moss on tho 
rocks and clitls, from Itoundstono to 


Slimehcad, or in growing flax upon 
the serpentine and granite of tho 
twelve pins of Bonnabola. Ilut what s 
tho use in going over the same story, 
and ringing the famine and fever, and 
poor-law desolation in your ears, good 
Christians, again Sure I told y^ou 
how it was with all Ireland, in May 
and June last, wlien 1 discoursed you 
on the same subject as the present ; 
and if you want to know how Con- 
naught is now, I can but tell you that 
it is ten times worse— only that the 
eople (and more is the wonder) are 
onester, more peaceable, and although 
given a trifle to lying, bear starvation 
with less gruinhling than in any other 
part of the world where human beings 
are subjected to the like misery, and 
have so long suffered from the samo 
demoralising influences. 

No one will buy in Connaught 
now— it is said they cannot. Why? 
Certainly English capitalists, some of 
them of great name, who have lately 
visited this country, have assured us 
that it was not tho ill-conditioned 
state of the peasantry — nor tho deso- 
late appearance of the country— nor 
the debts duo by the landlords, no — 
nor the want of title, or the defect of 
drain.ngc— nor of means of access-— 
nor even the low price of corn— .nor 
tho danger to life or property all 
these could be calculated upon ; their 
probable losses uml profits summed up ; 
ami when a << view” was made of tne 
whole, it would bo found to be just 


* Conliuucil from Vol. XXXlll., No. CXCVllI., for Juno, IB49. 
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worth, like any other propertv, so 
many years' purchase, and would bring 
its proper price in the market ; but it 
was the taxation which they dreaded, 
the poor-law taxation of which they 
could form no estimate, even for the 
.next couple of years — a taxation, 
which, it IS fearecf, may soon increase 
to such an extent as to exceed the fee- 
simple value of the land# Well, this 
is all very true ; but this taxation is 
to feed the people— will it not increase 
as the population increases ? Yes, but 
the population will not, cannot increase 
under the present circumstances. Al- 
ready it has been thinned to an extent 
almost unparalleled under any condition 
of the country, as will be proved when 
the next census is taken upon the Gth 
June, 1861. Wo now speak of the 
West, with which we have been long 
familiar, and we venture to assert 
that, within two years from the pre- 
sent, the numbers which will have 
taken advantage of poor-law relief, 
and who must consecjuently be a bur- 
den upon the land, will have reached, 
if not passed, the maximum ; and as 
the numbers requiring relief either 
within doors or without, shall be thin- 
ned and decreased, so ought the tax- 
ation to lessen also : unless the officials 
continue to blind the public to an ex- 
tent hitherto unknown. 

We lately made a tour of the West 
after an absence of twelve years. 
What have we seen— what was the 
impression made upon us in passing 
through districts with which we have 
been long familiar? this— that until 
the late potato failure and consequent 
famine, there must have been immense 
agricultural improvement going for- 
ward even In Connaught ; for although 
we passed over miles of country with- 
out meeting the face of a human being, 
and seldom that of a four-footed beast, 
and though we came, in some places, 
hot upon the smoking ruinsof arecently 
unroofed village, with the late mise- 
rable inmates huddled together and bur- 
rowing for shelter among the crushed 


rafters of their cabins ; and although 
there were large tracts of land un- 
tilicd and untenanted — still, with the 
traces of cultivation far be^’ond what 
we remembered in former times, pass- 
ing under our eyes ; with improved 
drainage— in many places rendering 
tiie former swamp a meadow — with 
the dark patches of green crops creep- 
ing up the sides of the valleys — with 
the turnip and the parsnip surround- 
ing the»^ cottage, where, alone, the 
potato had a footing previously ; and, 
with large tracts of bog reclaimed 
wherever there was an improving and, 
consequently, a wise and humane as 
well as thriving landlord*— we could 
not but feel ^at the appearance of 
the country, generally, bad improved 
since 1837. But, to the subject of 
the depopulation. 

Thousands of the peasantry have 
died annually since 1846, over and 
above the annual standard of mor- 
tality, which, in Ireland, according to 
the only data yet accessible, did not, 
upon an average, exceed two per cent, 
at the utmost. Thousands upon 
thoasands of the best and most pro- 
ductive of the population have emi- 
grated ; and among those who remain, 
and who have eked out a most misera- 
ble existence without the walls of the 
poorhouse, the births, as a natural 
consequence of the unhappy condition 
ill which the country has been, have 
been lessened to an extent scarcely 
credible; and marriages— as the priests 
know to their cost — have fallen off 
beyond the remembrance of any for- 
mer time. The few still standing out 
among the peasantry, clinging with 
delusive hope to the potato, and still 
holding on, in chronic starvation, to 
two acres and a>half of ill-tilled land ; 
with that longing for liberty— but, 
alas! not for independence— which 
makes the Irish peasant rather die 
than quit his native hearth ; those 
supported upon public works, where 
such exist, or who have been receiving 
from the, as yet, unpauperised land- 


• No better proof of this could bo ailducod than the present condition of the 
tongue of land — part of the Barnah property, in Connoinarn, running in from Ualli- 
nakiilo buy to tho shores of Kylemoro I.ake, and now in the possession of Mr. 
(Jrnhatn. On one side of it is the Bnllynahiiieh estate, and on the other the Renvillo 
— hoili worse oft* than they were ten years ago— while this tract, which we 
remember red bog and heathy moor, is now growing corn and green crops, and has 
several snug homesteads upon it. 
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lord fivepence a-day» without mate 
or drink," for tho few months of 
spring and harvest, will all have been 
driven into the poorhouse before the 
beginning of 1852 ; while those who 
can muster the price of their passage 
to New York, either by honest accu- 
mulation or by robbing their landlords 
of the crops, will likewise have emi- 
grated. 

Let us go into the poorhoiHes, and 
walk through the day-wards, and 
yards, and workshops. We see there 
two classes : (he worn-down peasantry, 
with broken couMitiitions, spectres of 
men and women, listlessly stalking 
about— moody, unoccupied ; brooding 
over miseries past ; without hope for 
tho future j fit recipients, mentally 
and corporeally, for all the contagious 
influences necessarily attendant upon 
the accumulation of such a crowd of 
human beings: we feci assured, upon 
looking at them, that the great majo- 
rity will never number another year. 
For the other section of this class— 
the boys and girls, and young men and 
women — many of them intelligent, 
and with good constitutions, now 
growing up in the workhouse^, and 
acclimatised to them: wo feel that 
something must be done by legislative 
enactment, either to provide for them 
in the colonies, or to transplant them 
again throughout tho unpopulated dis- 
tricts, or to hire them out as farm- 
servants, their legitimate and proper 
calling, before two years elapse : or ]an<l 
must be taken by the poor-law autho- 
rities on which to employ them. And, 
as we stated on a former occasion, the 
day will come, and it is not far dis- 
tant, when, unless all Ireland be con- 
verted into a grass-farm, the farmer 
must go to the workhouse to seek 
labourers for his harvest. 

Hut there is another portion of the 
poorhouse which we have yet to visit 
— the h(;8pital. Here, whether it be 
a temporary shed, or the ordinary ward 
accommodation, as we pass down the 
long room, between the rows of beds, 
and cast our eyes on the thirty or forty 
human beings arranged on each side of 
us, a glance practised to disease assures 
us, that ere to-morrow's sun has set, 
many of the miserable beings through 
whom we have passed will have ceased 
to feel the burning fever or the wasting 
dysentery : their corpses will lie in the 
dea«l-bousc. Tho doctor who accom- 


panies us will confirm our remarks. 
The wards are almost always full- 
some recent oases from without, 
others occurring among the broken- 
down paupers in the house— rapidly 
filling up tiie vacancies which every , 
four-and-twenty hours produce. In 
truth, the mortality which has taken 
place during the last three or four 
years, and w Inch is still going forward, 
to a certain extent, in the poorhouses 
of Ireland, is beyond belief. We have 
no desire that it'^should now be made 
known. No doubt it will be pub- 
lished at tho proper time, and in the 
proper place. It is not for the sake 
of exciting angry feelings against these 
institutions that wo write : we believe 
that, under the circumst.nnccs, the 
mortality has not been greater there 
than might have been expected ; but we 
have made these statements liccauso 
wo have witnessed what wo relate, and 
because the sum of our inquiries and 
observations assures ns, tliat tho 
number of persons requiring poor-law 
relief w'ill begin to decrease to an 
extent of which no iilea can, at pre- 
sent, l>e formed, after a very few' 
years. And then, with an Irish pro- 
tectionist representation— /or that we 
shall have — taxation will nut fall as hea- 
vily nor with that uncertainty w hich the 
Iridiman who sells, or the Englishman 
who would buy land, now imagines. 

Why the rulers of the west, if they 
have not earned for it the adage, “ To 
Hell or Connaught," have, at least, 
assisted to keep up, and, in part, to de- 
serve, the malediction, may be gleaned 
from the sequel to the following tale, 
which, while it serves to illustrate a pe- 
culiar Irish superstition, details an his- 
torical fact, known at this very hour to 
hundreds where the circumstance oc- 
curred, and the proofs of which— in 
all save the supernatural appearances, 
probably the result of an excited ima- 
gination— are undeniable, and could bo 
produced. 

The reader acquainted with Irish 
local history may form some idea of 
the state of Connaught at the period 
to which this talc refers, and the bar- 
barous condition of the 'country at 
the time, when We toll him, that it was 
many years after some of the gentry 
of Mayo, having overpowered the 
guards, broke into the jail of Castle- 
bar, and attempted to assassinate one 
of the prisoners, whom they left for 
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dead.* •• And it ooeurred a few yeara 
before one of the members for the 
county of Galway» a magistrate and a 
deputy lieutenant# was tried# sentenced, 
and imprisoned many months# for 
heading a riotous armed mob# march- 
ing off with them several miles through 
a neighbouring town# and taking ille- 
gal and forcible possession of an acre 
uf bog# whereby several persons were 
severdy injurea# and the peace of the 
realm disturbed.f And it was about 
this time# or shortly after it# when a 
gentleman# then residing not far from 
the town of Roscommon# abducted a 
drove of pigs from a neighbouring 
magistrate with whom ho happened 
to be dining : fur which crime he was 
transported for life — a life he# after 
a long space of time# forfeited 
to the offended laws of a penal 
colony. Not many years ago# his 
son-»who had been a cabin-hoy at 
the battle of Navarino — proved in the 
public courthotiso of Leitrim# that he 
was the rightful heir to the estates of 
a man who had then but recently filled 
tho office of high sheriff of the 
county# but whom a jury believed to 
ho a supposititious child# the son of a 
pipe-maker 1| But it was a good many 
years subsequent to this time (though 
sonic of tho witnesses are still living) 
when a lady of rank and consequence# 
belonging to the same province, paid 
a high price for a window in Grcen- 
.«<trect# from which# it is said# she# 
along with her daughter, witnessed 
the execution of the gentleman who 
murdered the husband of the one 
and the father of the other# by de- 
liberately walking up to him# and 
shooting him through the head# os he 


was saluting him previous to their 
fighting a duel.S Strange to say, we# 
severalyears ago# received the account 
of this horrid transaction from the 
second of the murdered man# the 
late Major Plunket of Kinnaird# on 
the very spot where the Rev. Mr. 
Lloyd was lately murdered. Major 
Plunket had been a general of the 
rebel army in 1708# was expatriated 
to Bath# but was allowed to return to 
Ireland in 1628 or *0# in order to sup- 
port the conservative and high-church 
candidate for his native county I 

Verily# we have been a peculiar 
people# in Connaught ; and# shall we 
not add# zealous of had works. These 
little# but truthful memorabilia may# 
however# serve to remind some of our 
friends of whom# and of what times 
we write. 

Connaught generally# and Roscom- 
mon in particular# was the scene of 
one of those paroxysms of outrage# 
the result of secret association# that in 
different localities# and at divers times# 
have affected the Iri.sh peasantry, 
sometimes for one object, sometimes 
for another ; a war against tithes# or# 
more properly speaking, tithe proc- 
tors# or against landlords and agent.s# 
or on account of con-acre# or to aid 
in getting emancipation or repeal— 
often without any cause that even the 
people themselves could assign. Hence 
arose the Hear ts-of- Steel# Caravats# 
and Shanavests# the Croppies# Defend- 
ers, White-Boys# Right-Boys, Peep- 
o’Uay Boys#Carders,llHacklers, Trash- 
ers# Kockites# Ribbonmen# Terry- Alts# 
and Molly- Maguires. 

Some idle malcontent# labouring 
under the smart of a real or supposed 


* Sec tho trial of tho celebrated George Robert Fitzgerald# in 1788; and “of 
Timothy Brecknock, James Fulton, and others, for the procurement of, and for 
the murder of Patrick Randal M4>onneli and Charles Hickson; and also the trial 
of John Gallagher and othor.s, for an assault on George Robert Fitzger:ild, in tho 
Gaol of Castlebar.*’ Dublin : printed by P. Byrne. Sec also “ The Life of 
George Robert Fitzgerald,” in this Magazine, for July, August, and September# 
1840, 

t The Battle of tho Bog occurred in 18:17, at Oughtcrard# between sotho of 
tho tribe of tho “ Ferocious O’Fflaherties,” of Il-Iar Connaught, and the retainers 
of Ballynahinch — Thomas Martin, M.P. and J.P., the last tnalo descendant of 

•• Nimble Dicic,” having led the van. 

t See tho trials of Keen t\ Keen, in Roscommon, Leitrim# and Galway# (Vom 
1848 to 1838. 

§ See the trial# in Dablin-.-to which place the venue was changed— of Mr. Roon# 
for the murder of Mr. Reynolds, on tho 16th October, 1787. 

II One of the cards or haokles, with spikes on it an inch and a-half long, which 
used to be hammered into tho back, and then dragged down along the spine, is 
Btill in the ooUeotion of antiquities of a gontluman in Mulluigar, 
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gtievance ; some mere pecuniary 
speculator} or some tatterdemalHon 
ooliged} for crimes of his owdi to be 
** on the run/* and seek shelter in a 
different countyp has frequently 
stirred up a hitherto peaceable 
peasantry to band themselves under a 
secret society ; to meet in ribbon 
lodges ; to assume certain nicknames ; 
to organise and arm ; to have secret 
signs and passwords* by which the 
initiated might be recognised at fair 
or market* when a grip of the hand* 
or a nudge of the elbow* the way in 
which a man carried the tail or skirts 
of his big coat ; hitched up the waist- 
band of his breeches ; lifted his glass* 
or knocked his quart upon the public- 
house table* when he wanted 'more 
drink ; the manner in which ho 
cocked his hat* or handled his black- 
thorn* or some casual or apparently 
unimportant word thrown out in 
passing the wav, as God save you,” 
or the time of day* or the ordinary 
salutation among the lower orders* 
were all used as a means of recog- 
nition. 

There is a freemasonry — a craft or 
mystery in all this which, quite inde- 
pendent of other objects* possesses a 
charm for the human mind ; and this 
alone will gain proselytes at all times and 
among all classes* desccn<ling from the 
magi and heathen priests of old through 
the illuminati of later days* down to the 
various secret societies* or boditrs pos- 
sessing secret signs, symbols* or pass- 
words, among the educated classes at 
present* either recognised by the law or 
connived at by the ofHcers of justice. 
We repeat it* there is a charm in this 
state of things which has lured many 
a young and innocent peasant into the 
snare of designing men. Besides these 
there are the evil disposed at all times 
.—the revengeful of the lower classes* 
the timi<]* and the wavering* who will 
each* fur their respective iiiotiveM* join 
any illegal society which may start up 
in their vicinity. Where and when 
we allude to, murder* and crimes of 
such debasing nature* formed no part 
of the ribbon system. Agrarian out- 
rage was not known. There was no 
famine ; the people were well fed and 
comfortably clothed; there were no 
harsh evictions, such as are now re- 
corded daily ; neither had the clear- 
ing system then come into full opera- 
tion; drunkenness was not rife; but too 


frequently the cruel and unmeaning 
practice of haughtng cattle marked 
the progress of the epidemic. Some 
Manchester delegate generally com- 
menced the work ; the village school- 
master wrote out and cooled the re- 
gulations ; oaths were administered ; 
the peaceable and well-disposed were 
compelled* under fearful penalties* to 
join ; the people assembled on some 
neigikbouring hill* or on a lonesome 
road* at dead of night ; an old pen- 
sioner drilled* marched* and counter- 
marched the corps ; and* yet* though 
the system of military training has 
been so long resorted to by Irish in- 
surgents* we cannot record an in- 
stance in which it has been of the slight- 
est use to those so trained. 

The peasantry now became cautious* 
reserved* and gloomy. Faction-fights 
ceased at fairs and markets ; men drank 
in the backs of tents and in the upper 
rooms of ]»uh)ic houses* and conversed 
in low tones, and generally in Irish. Ill- 
spelted rockite notices* signed ** Lif- 
tinint Starlight,” or Corporlar 
Moonbame*** were posted on public 
places. Abducting horses and riding 
them in the <*cavalry*”diiringtheontire 
night* upon some embassy to a distant 
part of the country* and then leaving 
them in a pound* with a notice to tho 
owner of their whereabouts* was con- 
tinually resorted to. Hut the grand 
feature of the ribhonism of that day 
was of a dramatic nature. Decora- 
tions and processions chiefly charac- 
terised the Connaught disturbances 
about the years 18*23 and 1825. The 
men wore white shirts outside their 
clothes* or displayed scarfs or shawls 
of some kind, and invariably had white 
bands on their hats* and were other- 
wise adorned with ribbons of as many 
colours as could be procured* tied 
upon their hats and arms* like the 
Spanish contrahandista— as if to form 
the better mark for the soldiers with 
whom they might come in contact-— 
anrl all dressed in their best attire for 
these nightly promenades. 

It was really a sort of melo-drn- 
matic exhibition. Those who wore 
cut paper round their hats* os wren- 
boys, when they grew up to be voung 
men decorated Uiemselves with rib- 
bons and white shirts to net the Ma^- 
boys— and* as mummers* painted their 
faces and went through the Christmas 
pantomime with old rusty swords. 
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Tbetie were the inecbanlsU» stage* * * § 
managerSf "wardrobe-keepers# dressers# 
scene-shifters# and property** mana- 
facturers of the Roscommon ribbon- 
men. There was a frolic and a spirit of 
rude enterprise and adventnre in meet- 
ing thus attired with an old gun or a 
yeoman*s rusty halbert# of a November 
night# and marching# by moonlight# to 
the sound of 'the fiddle or bagpipes# 
though what end was to be obtained 
thereby# the great majority of them 
neither knew nor cared. The people 
had long been taught that there 
was no law or justice for the poor 
man# unless his master was a magis- 
trate or# what would be still better# 
had an ** ould family grudge'* with an 
opposing magistrate# or tliat the 
priest would interfere in his behalf. 
That Irishmen were ill-treated# and 
got no fair play# was well known# and 
that it was right to do something for 
O'Connell and Emancipation, and to 
put down tho titho-proctors# was be- 
lieved to be a most meritorious act# 
and for the good of the country,** 
Rut what was to be ultimately ob- 
tained by these organisations# either 
by themselves or others# they had no 
very distinct idea. Tho people were# 
generally, tho dupes of others, for 
what purpose we have no desire now 
to discuss. 

Unfortunately there was# and still 
U, but little work for the Irish cot- 
tager or small farmer from the be- 
ginning of November till the end of 


February ; and what little there 
might be done, partly from ignorance 
and partly from apathy# he does not 
do ; so# except when be went to the fair 
or the market# or was compelled to go 
to the bog for a clieve of turf# or had 
occasion to put a face^ on a pit of po- 
tatoes# he slept most of his days and 
went out with ** the boys'* at night. 

To oppose this state of things there 
were the local magistrates# and in the 
larger towns the military ; but except 
when brought for any special purpose# 
and to attack a large collection of the 
people, these latter were of little use 
in subduing insurrection. The usual 
class of spies and informers soon began 
to ply their trade# and one of the first 
acts of the magistrates was to prevent 
or disperse all merry-makings and 
amusements of the people. Tents and 
standings^ were pulled dow n at an early 
hour# public-houhea cleared and all 
assemblies dispersed ; hurlings and foot- 
ball playing# which generally took 
place on Sundays or holidays# were 
strictly interdicted# but the ire of the 
authorities was chiefly directed against 
cakesX and dances. When information 
wasobtained with respect to the locality 
of one of these# thither the magistrate 
with his posse cominitatus repaired# 
broke into the assembly# dispersed the 
merry-makers# spilled the whiskey, 
danced on the fiddle# and carried off 
to the nearest blackhole or guard-room 
the owners of the house. § Really tho 
only available or permitted amusements 


• “ To put a face” on any! long moans to begin, or broach ; as to commence tho 
removal of a ridgo of potatoes, or a stack of hay, or a clamp of turf. 

t “Standings," the covered booths or open-air shops, in which “soft goods’’ aro 
exhibited at fairs and markets. Every method t»f displaying merchandise, even that 
of a basket or a stall, slilcd a standing : from the ass-cart propt with a barrel 
and covered over with a patch-work quilt stretched on bent rods, underneath which 
sat, on hunkers, the ow'ncr, surrounded with her ware, skallions, tin porringers, and 
remnants of cheeks, and “ Ueady-me-daisys’*— to the regularly boarded shop covered 
over with canvas or sail-clotli, in which corduroys, book-muslins, and fancy prints 
were displayed. Many a splendid future has been coininenced in one of these, 

t Cakes, the peasants* balls and suppers. See chap, i, for May, 1849, p. 544. 

§ We havo just received the following from a distinguished member of the 
Connaught bar 

“ Rryan Kyne was a just ice of tho peace for three counties. He was tried bc- 
ft)re Baron Smith, in Roscommon, at the summer assizes of 1^; and tho case 
against him was, tliat he went, on a Sunday evening, to the cabin of an old man* 
who lived by fiddling for tho country people, as they danced ; and who had a crowd 
of them assembled, and engaged at that amusement, on a Sunday evening, which 
Kyno thought ho should disperse. On his entering tho cabin, he seized tho fiddle, 
and desired the dancers to disperse, which they did at once, without a murmur, ilo 
had a gun in his hand ; and when, by their voices, as they moved away from tho 
cabin, he Judged that they were yet wiililn shot, he levelled his gun in the direction 
they were taking towaros thoir homes, and injured several of them. The priiici- 
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were wakes and funerals— on which 
account some of the latter were mock. 
The only available force were the old 
barony constables — generally superan- 
nuated pensioners-— from the yeomanry 
or militia, always Protestants, and most 
of them fosterers, c/etr/as, old servants, 
or hangers-on of the magistrate— dress- 
ed in long blue surtout coats, with scar- 
let collars, buckskin breeches, and rusty 
top-boots. Each of these old men was 
mounted, and carried a heavy cavalry 
sword, his only weapon, for ho was sel- 
dom fit to be entrusted with any other. 
Two or three of these fogies might be 
seen at fairs, patterns, and markets, rid- 
ing up and down to keep the peace, 
whicl), as soon as the superintending 
magistrate had gone to dinner, they ge- 
nerally broke by getting glorioiibly 
drunk. This the people usually bore, 
however, with good humour, scbloin in- 
juring tbe constable, but aflbrdhig them- 
selves much amusomoiU hyuelting with 
shillelaghs and blackthorn v their crusty 
nags, whicii, knowing perfectly what 
was about taking place, immediately 
commenced lashij.g, as if au.tre that 
the time was come fur the farce, 
although during tlie j.ruvious portion 
of the day they reuiaioed as hober as 
their masters. 

So daring bad thoribboriinen become 
that, alihou.:h several bad already been 
transported from the <b)ck, and others 
had been whipped at c<irts*-tai!s, large 
bodies of the insurg^.iits approached 
the small towns in the nbiht time, 
committing several petty outrages : 
pulling down pound-gates and letting 
out the cattle,heating drivers and warn- 
ing process-servers ; so that the quiet 


and loyal Inhabitants had to form them- 
selves into corps, which 'appointed 
watches and had patroles guarding 
their houses. Just then Peel's Act came 
into force, the first Peelers, under tbe 
command of the redoubted Mijor 

, entered Connaught, and here 

our story commences. 

The Major, who took no incon* 
siderablo part in tiie fearful drama 
which shortly after followed, had origi- 
nally bchuigcd to a celebrated militia 
regiment, of one of the midland coun- 
ties, that was the first to run out of 
Castlebar on the approach of the 
French, but having stopped to take 
breath at Hollymount,anci the men hav- 
ing refreshed themselves with some of 
the clai et purloined from the cellars of 
the neighbouring gentry, they became 
suddenly seized with a lit of nationality t 
and turning their coats inside out, they 
erected, in the demesne of Lehingb, 
a polo crowned with a cap of liberty, 
round which they drank, danced, and 
f atig till morning's dawn, when many of 
those who wore able to march, or even 
t«) stagger, retraced their steps to join 
liuiubert. These renegades made, 
huwoer, but a had business of it after- 
wards at Bnllinamuck, and their sub- 
sequent llberuUty }>r4>voked the parody 
upon tbe Well-known air of •• Croppies 
lie down;" so spiiitcd a quick-step, 
that wc greatly regret it is still remem- 
bered AS a party tune. 

** Oh t the Lnnf;f(tr1 vnUitle MrnlkcH Into Athlone, 
And the flret tune t!icy i>la> 'd u ne kt trop;»le« 

ah>nc I 

Tl'y fict uj> for jou’ri long enough down, 

W e'll IhrarhoUtUoteurAuri! 'logeoutofliietOWa. 

Ikwn, <lvwn, Orange lie down." 


Paddy Welsh was a roving blade-— 
peculiar in cverylhiug, in habits in 
temper, in thontrht, in appearance, in 
expression, hut especially in gait — one 
of tlie class known only to those well 
acquainted with the peasantry of this 
oouiitry — thoroughly and peculiarly 
Irish. By trade— ()h ! Paddy bad no 
trade— ho was not a tradesman, if by 


that term is meant a sober mechanic, 
fuUowinghis special calling from week's 
end to week’s end — Sundays, holidays, 
whole Mondays, mid half Saturdays ex- 
cepted — in pulling wax-ends, thickening 
hats, or stitcliing frieze, turning hacks 
and pearns, or in building walls, plain- 
ing planks, hooping churns, or shoeing 
horses. No, he could. It is true, per- 


pal witness was a very decent-looking youth, about twenty. Ho took off his shirt, 
and shewed bin back to the judge and jury, as ho stood on the table in the public 
court j and although it was nearly six months after the transaction, it exhihitcd a 
shocking appearance of carbuncles and cicatrices. Kyne was convicted, and trans- 
ported tor life.’* 
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form each and i^l of theie foots at a great scholar either, he was an artist— 

pinch just as well as many, and better a thing by the waj he never heard of— 

than some of those that had served uneducated brute 1 He knew nothing 

their time to the trade \ but he had no of the holiness of art,’* nor the puri- 

gonius for such common, continuous, fjing effects of art, nor the religious 

everyday avocations. Neither was he influence of art ; the likes were never 

an agriculturist ; ho held land it is un- heard of in Connaught in those days, 

deniable, and had a snug house upon There was no definition of such in the 

it built by his own two hands, hut that old whity-brown-papered, Tummy-and 

was for the wife and children, and Harry^illustrated, rough-cast*covered, 

the farm was generally tilled by the Universal Spelling Book, nor in ** The 

woman of the house, ** the little Genteel Letter-writer and YoungGen- 

boy,” «and an occasional hired ser- tleman's True Principles of Polite- 

vant, with a lift now and then from ness," sewed up into the back of it. 

a neighbour or two at the sowing and Where would he hear of it ? He was 

digging of the potatoes. Neither was an artist, nevertheless, a fisherman, the 

he a trader or a dealer, at least as a best w e ever met, and that is a great 

legitimate calling. Sometimes when saying. For knowing where to find 

pigs were ** looking up,** he jobbed trout, when and how to get them, 

upon a few slips from market to market, what to rise them with, and how to play 

and maybe turned a pound into a and kill them, wo never met his equal, 

thirty-shilling note thereby, but pig- He had other accoinplibhments, to be 

jobber he was not. sure he was a good shot, and could 

If Paudoen Brannagh (Anglice, creep upon a flock of grey plover— 

Patrick Welsh) liad any special call- driving iin old cow or a horse before 

ing more than another^ — he was a him, to screen him from the wary 

hackler, as was his father before him ; birds— with any other man in the 

from whom he inherited (all the poor barony. lie wasn't a bn d fiddler either, 

man had to leave) the best tempered pair particularly at a rousiii tune,— Moll 

of hackles in the country. With these in the Wad," ** Battle the Hasp/’ 

Paddy, in his younger days, when flax ** The Grinder," ov any of the classic, 

was much grown in Connaught, and hut now almost forgotten, airs of 

heforo he became nn adept at another Connauglit. He could feed, and clip, 

line of life, might be seen traversing and sjoir, and ** hand*' a cock with any 

the country, his little hackle hoses, man that e\er stood in the pit of an 

rcscrahling creepy stools, slung across Easter Monday. There wasn't a pile 

his shoulders, one hanging behind and nor a in tlie three parishes but he 

another before, andsceldng occupation knew it.-, whole seed, breed, parentage, 

wherever there was ** flax a-hreaking"* and education. Barring Patt Ma- 

Thougli Paddy w'os not a tradesman, 8i*cdvy, ho was the greatest authority 

nor a labourer, nor a dealer, nor any on such matters from the Barony *'f 


• After the flax had been steeped in the bog-hole, and bleached on the anovyh, it 
was taken home, kiln-dried, and in process of time broken, preparatory to heing 
hackled, scutched, and spun into yarn; all which proces5c.s wero the result of 
honschold manufactory. Tlie flax was generally broken by men; a large stool, 
such as that used for a table in tlie peasant’s cabin, was everted and hid flat on the 
floor. The operator sat down behind it, with a leg across each end; placed the 
shoaf of dried flax along the stool, holding it into the fork of the legs, and with a 
long stout hcotlo broke up the outer husk or cuticle of the fibre, preparatory to its 
removal, by being drawn through the Iiackic pins. As several persons were gene- 
rally engaged in the operation at a time, the noise produced thereby was quite 
deafening, and hence the eommon expression in Oouuaught, indicative of great 
uproar — it was like “ flax a-breakiug.” 

t The Dtirony of Athlone is always styled, in Kosconimon, the Barnet/f and 
contra-distinguished from tim rich plains, w hich are called the Mat/hcnf, The county 
Roscommon was famed for cock-fighting in former days, particularly upon Easter 
week. At the last exhibition of this kind which wc witnessed, among the sports 
got up to commemorate the coming of age of a nobio lord, afterwards murdered in 
England, aome of the white silk drosses and snowy muslins of tlio ladies who assisted 
to form the ring wero sadly disfigured with the blood of the dying cocks which flnl- 
terod about the pit. 
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to Sliebe Bftwn» and no main was ever 
fought without his presence; but lat- 
terly he didn't like to have the subject 
evened to him, by reason of a ialse 
aoousation made against him. by an 
enemy, some years before, of having 
stolen, out of the county Sligo, a 
game chicken that had been hatclied in 
ascald-crow's nest-bul enough of that.* 

Like St. Patrick’s aunt. Misther 
Welsh ‘'undhersfuddistiUin'.** though 
he seldom undertook the office of illicit 
distiller ; but whenever anything went 
wrong with the ordinary manufacturer, 
when the burnt beer had too great 
a tack, or the wash rose into the 
still-head, or ran through the worm, 
he knew what to do with it. and could 
keep it down with a dead chicken, or 
something worse ; and ho was famed 
for making the best lurrogue or luteing. 
to keep in the liquor in an old. leaky 
still, of any other person in the seven 
parishes ; but we repeat, he was not by 
trade a distiller. 

Paddy was great at a wake, where 
his arrival was hailed as would be that 
of Strauss or Lunner in a folks-ball at 
the Sperl or Goldenen Piern. at Vienna, 
for nobody knew the humours of llmt 
festival beyond Paudecn Brannagh. 
He could tell them how to slap.f and 
play forfeits, and shuffle the brogue, 
and rehearse **thv waits;" or he could 
sing the BIack-Stripper,'*t and ** Nell 
Flaherty's Drake.” or repeat a rhan. 
The young, and those unconcerned in 
the mournful spectacle, welcomed him 


wuith lod applause; even those in grief 
would smile through their tears, and 
the nearest relative of the deceased 
would exclaim — 

** Oh. thin musha Paddy, you sum* 
mahawng had cess to you. is it here 
you're coming with your tricks, and 
we in grief and sorrow this night?” 

** Flouhi your whist, sthore ma chree, 
sure it's for that I slept over, just to 
keep ye from thinking, and to anose 
the colleens. Never mind till you see 
how ril dress the garlands, and curl 
the paper for you coming on morning 
for this was one of Pat's accomplish- 
ments. He conld assist the women to 
lay out the corpse ; hut in case of the 
death of a young unman*ied person, be 
could peel, and dress with cut paper, 
the sally wands to he carried at the 
funeral, and could shape the white 
paper gloves which were to hang on 
the hoops — the principal decoration of 
the garland, that w'as to be placed in the 
middle of the grave. Full of fun and 
frolic as he was. he was always doing 
a good turn, and everybody salo. 
" tliere is no harm in life in him.'* 

^ Paddv stood five feet nothing In 
Ills stocking feet— >no. not that either 
— in his barefoot; first, because he 
never had feet to his stockings ; and 
secondly, because if ho put both feet 
to the ground, he would ho nearly six 
inches lower than the standard we 
have ossigned to him ; for. by some 
ntitural defect, his left leg was so much 
shorter than his right. To commence 


* Among the many popular superstitions attendant upon the breeding andre4iring 
of game fowl, it was believed that if an egg was extracted from a hawk’s, or 
raven’s, or a hooded crow’s nest, and a game egg placed therein, that nothing could 
heat the bird so reared — that it always partook of tlie carnivorous propensity and 
indomitable courage of its nurse anil the foster family with wbich it haii been 
brought up. 

f Among the humours of a wake, the mall platf of slapping was one of the most 
popular. The person who was doomed, os a forfeit, to the iriflictiou, had to staml 
with his hand laid upon the fiat of bis hack, which each person in the game gave 
Ifao severest blow with the palm which they were able. Wo .shall take np the 
subject of the wake games when consifloring* the coremontals attendant upon dimth, 
and would, in the meantime, be glad to receive from our friends some information 
upon the subject. 

t Allegories were not confined to the learned in Ireland. The Bleeding Tphiginia, 
or the history qf Cyprus, or the beautiful expressive song of the Wild Geese, which 
were intended and adapted for the reading population, had their types among 
the lower orders in such songs ns tho ** Black Stripper, ” which signified a poteen 
still. This song was made hy a poor poet near Kiptiiii, upon the celebrated St. Law- 
rence, the gauger, of Strokestown, tlio most noted still-hunter in Connanght for 
many years. It was for a long time the most popular ballad throughout Roscom- 
mon and Leitrim, and you heard it as frequently wherever there was au assem- 
hiago of the ijcoplo, tu hut a little while ago our cars wore atsailoii with “ Rory 
O’More.** 
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with his lower extremities, whioh were 
the mobt remarkable feature about 
him, we must inform our readers that 
he wore neither brogues, pumps, shoes, 
nor galouches, b6ois, Hessians, tops, 
nor Wellingtons ; but a pair of short 
laced buskins, made bj a brogue- 
maker, whioh caused all the ditference 
to the wearer In the matter of economy/ 
He was vain (who is not?) and 
consequently never attempted the 
knees and long stockings, but clad bis 
nether man in corduroys, or borogue, 
a sort of coarse, home-made linen, 
formed of twilled tow-yarn. His only 
other garment— at least the only other 
one which we could discover that he 
wore for many years, was an old whit- 
ish, drab-coloured, duublc-caped great- 
coat, the long skirts of which, first 
rolled into a sort of twisted rope, 
ere then tucked up below the small 
of his back, where they formed a 
sort of male bustle, which, with bis 
fiddle stuck under it, and the acquired 
bet of an eager and habitual fisher- 
man, gave him an extraordinary an- 
gular appearance. A sharp, shrewd 
countenance, prominent nose and 
cheek-bones — small, keen grey cye^, 
expressive of naturally great, as well 
as lung practised observation— a face 
which would have exhibited as many 
freckles as a turkey’s egg, but that it 
was, particularly in summer-time, too 
much tanned and sunburned to let 
them be seen, exhibited at onco hard- 
dihood and cunning. The peculiar 
chestnut hue of his face, t)ie result of 
constant exposure to wind and sun, 
descended, like a gorget, to about the 
niiddio of his chest, over a remarkably 
prominent tliroat, in which, if Paddy 
inherited bis peculiarity of a reroark- 
ahiy projecting laiwnx from mother 
Eve, more than half of the apple must 
have stuck in her throat.f Whiskers 
ho had none ; bu( scanty beard, and 
scarcely a vestige of eyebrow. To 


make up, however, for the want of 
hair upon this portion of his fkoe, he 
possessed a peculiar power over the 
part whereon it should have ^wn ; 
for he could elevate it— particularly 
toward the outward side— halfway up 
his forehead and temples, and again 
depress it so as almost completely to 
obscure his eve. Although hb face 
was thus devoid of hair, be possessed 
a plentiful head of tow-like wool, of a 
yellow, sandy colour, which was gene- 
rally surmounted by an old glazed hat, 
rather battered in the sides, and in- 
variably encircled during the fishing 
season with casting-lines and trout 
flies. Oh ! what a business it was for 
some of the young tyros to engage 
Paddy iu conversation about the ef- 
fects of the last flood, or whether 
there was too much rain overhead, or 
how long the dry weather would last, 
or when the green-drake would be 
out, or to get him to tell the story of 
the otter that seized the trout he was 
playing under the bridge of Ballough- 
oyague, while the others, creeping 
carefully round, examined what 
hackles, and foxes, or Aery-browns, 
and hares’ ears he had last been Ashing 
with. The genteel part of Paddy was 
his hand. No lady of gentle blood, 
or pure aristocratic descent, ever pos- 
sessed a more delicate Anger, or a 
finer touch. Signs on him, he was the 
boy that could mount a Limerick on 
a stout bristle, and mix the colour, 
strip a hackle, or divide a wing with 
e'er an angler in Connaught. The 
real wonder about Paddy was his ex- 
traordinary powers of progression. 
Although a hoccough, no one could beat 
him at the long run'* on the road, and 
as to crossing a country, we could 
never tell how he got over the fences, 
or passed the drains, but he W'os al- 
ways as soon os his companions. 

Some folks accused Paddy of being 
a poacher ; but this we stoutly deny. 


* The difference between a liroguo and a shoe does not altogether consist m the 
strength of the material. Like a brogue, a shoe might bo made very strong, wd 
be unbound. A brogue is generally made of what is called kip— a sort of thin 
cowhide, and is always unbound and tinlinod ; but the grand diflrerence between^ it 
and a shoo consists in tho solo and welt being sewn on with a thong of leather, in- 
stead of a wax-ond. 'J’ho two trades were quite distinct a few years ago. 

t There is a popular impression that tho peculiar prominence on Ihofront of the 
throat which somo persons, particularly those of red or sandy hair, exhibit, is a 
remnant of a deformity transmitted to us from Eden ; as it is believed that a piece 
of the apple stuck in Eve's throat, w here it ever after romained, an eyo-sore and a 
curse. Ill some localities it is said the .bit stuck, not iu Eve's, but in Adam’s throat. 
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Ho would ^ «ay distanoe to dotiroj 
a net» or inform upon tho ownor of 
one ; but wherever manual dexterity 
or adroitne^*) were called In question^ 
he had no qualms as to the means em- 
ployed. Thus, if Ptidily nas saunter, 
ing by the riser of a hot, bright, calm 
summer's day, when no trout in Its 
senses would rise, and that he saw a 
good lump of a ftsh standing, or ba- 
lancing itself, in a still pool, or lying 
in the shade of a weed or a rock, he 
at once set off after aneighhoimngcow, 
which he soon iitvcigleil into a ditch, 
or pinned in a corner, that he miKht 
pull a look of hair from her tail, with 
winch, fastened upon the end of a long 
switch, ho soon formed a snare, slipped 
it adroitl} over the gills of the unsus- 
pecting fish, and in an Instant lifted 
it out of its native element; or, if 
that was not attauial le, he would walk 
into the irt^nu i\c*i to his middle, in 
the hope of tu Khng the trout under a 
sto ’C. 

P.i h'v> residence was on (he banks 
of the Sucl , o) «hc ^entle fords and 
lo»*g deep retches of whicii, I Ptween 
lia‘I>niof lud Ca^tlecoote, through 
the dtep a’^usial pastuio of lloscom- 
mon, 1 e ; i ed Lis sk Ifal an^le he- 
tw^^n sjMDg aid Fuinme^, and in 
wnter shot ^^reat quantities of duck, 
teal, and widgeon. H^s louse was 
appn ache 1 h} a deep^ r irrow In reen, 
generally «»o wet and muddy, that one 
na 1 to walk on the top ot the ditch, 
on Mtlei si le more frequent I v, than 
T »*avc le the gull v beneath, 'fhe noai - 
« on l»eia^ y iaCj on the sid^ ol 1 1 dl, 
rr quired but U rei wallu, t' < back I f ing 
dug ou* <! tne bink 111 , u a- 
ever, mad but little dUfer* nee in the 
mate iab f *i t) i r iuputh'' walls 
were f lined of tcnjfel }en w 
clav, gene alh c.dielcf' iib niised w th 
cho]>pt 1 straw. It v.s comfort ibly 
tl itcherl, an 1 tl e rnh e Ifiittned down 
w ith a ^ )rt of baCi -bone, .ibout lour 
inches thick, arnl a ftnit broad, of th > 
•fame aN as tiie walls f)rt of 
this ro^e the wicker frame- work of the 


ohlnmey, wri! jdMmd, biMi within 
and without, upon tho hip of dm 
roof, to tho right of the doorway, grow 
a luxuriant plant of houso-leok, to 
presorro the bouse ftom fire, and the 
inmates from sore eyes. Upon the 
threshold was nailed an u>s*s shoe, to 
keep off the fairies, and preserve the 
milk ; and on the lintel was cut a 
double triangle, like what the free* 
masons have adopted for one of their 
mystic sifipos, in order to spiard the 
children from the evil eye ; for Paddy 
adhered with great pertinacity to tlie 
costoms of the good old times, when 
It was difficult to say bow much of our 
religion was Christian, and how much 
Pagau. 

Having crossed the causeway, 
which led over the sink or dung-pit 
which stood in front, and enteied the 
cabin, the visitor would find a much 
neater and more comfortable residence 
than outward appearance would leail 
him to expect. Out of the back 
wall was dug a small shallow excava- 
tion, crossed by shelves, which served 
for a drcssir, in which some snow 
white roggins, and divers jugs, bot- 
tliS, and pieces of old-fashioned 
crock! ry were displaced. To the 
ri^ht of the do «r was tho dfpiicilo 
of tho pig, with above it the roi>»t, and 
a couple of odd-l(K»king mat- work bugs, 
with apertures m the sides for me 
bens toUy in. The wattling couples 
and rafters of the roof wire of a 
Vfirniblied jet, fiotii long exposure to 
tie turf Miiokc, letting off to advan- 
tiK wlicatcn straw, Sl Hn Ijfi t s 
c cps«c / st«4 k here and tntre 
it»r< irh »ut 

» ’ r t \ M nfiyiT itr 

V » n» If )» «• ir tifl ftrjr 

A**. uni the bed, wlmh was i fix- 
ture, w.is hung from the roof a 
thick «traw fuatlim', with a small 
aperture in ii t>/ gam access to 
the iiitcnoi, r»\er which hrng a phial 
of hrh water, and a bit of blessed 
pa’m. This was Paddy’s own conch, 


• I p<n *"t JbilgftH Night, 2il rebitttr., a small cr»jss made of wheaten or 

o^t n Ml iw, of I punliar form, which it wmiM be imposiribh to d scribe without 
sorr# pj ton 1 n pr< nntatidVl, !•> made by the pifuiant ry, and stuck somewhere m 
the rr of |i u ii uUi f\ j> r the door and in the angles 1 hi rMosunible somewhat th*' 
Maltesi uo \ a? * r / ta of/ue ih M up i very anniversary ot St Bridget, and 
as they an < u* fully pi uvtd. th»»> act uk .ui almanack to tell thu ago of the 
house. The liuir {uutoft ilinc aie from the old poem of ** liesperi Neso-Urapliia," 
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and within It wM hung bis gtmisnd 
the most valuable of his dshing 
gear. The room^ which was separated 
by the chimnej and a low partition 
from the rest of the houae^ we need 
not enter* fpr all is darkness there. 
Throughout' the small but snug dwell- 
ing! were to be seen various articles 
expressive of the owner's more es- 
ecial calling— rods* landing-nets* ftsb- 
askets ; ana-night Hnes* stowed care- 
fully away in the roof. 

Besides the man of the house*" the 
inmates consisted of* first* his wife* a 
tali* dark* 8tra|miiig# two-handed*’ 
woman* pushing for forty^ or* as some 
said* upon the wrong side of it ; but 
having become a mother at eighteen* 
she showed the wear and tear of 
married life more* and took less pains 
to conceal it than many a spinster of 
fifty. It was looked upon as an event 
fraught with benefit to the human 
race* and to iheir immediate neigh- 
bourhood in particular* when Paddy 
carried off his bride ; for Pe^rgy was 
a Welsh too* and as a family might 
fairly to expected* and everybody 
knows that the blood of the Welshes* 
as w*eU as that of the Keoghs atui Ca- 
hills, beats anything living* except that 
of ailhu:k ( at*s tail or his for the 
cure w the wild-fire, the gossips hoped 
that a Welsh* by father and mother* 
would soon be able to eradicate the 
disease from the whole country side,* 

The result of this marriage was a 
son and a daughter— -the former of 
whom, partaking of the dark com- 
pb'xion* and tall* slight fi^/urc of the 
mother* was now a handsome youth* 


just stretchiikg into manhood t the lat- 
ter* who took after the fether* waa a 
war younger than her brother. As 
raddy was not much at home* but 
lived chiefly by the river side* or 
among the houses of the neighbouring 
gentry* his son Michel— or Michaud 
eeD*t as be used to be called when a 
boy— generally looked after the affairs 
of the littla ferm* but occasionally 
accompanied the father upon his pis- 
catorial excursions* |^articularly when 
tho May-fly was out in early summer* 
and Paddy required an assistant at tho 
cross-line.]: The boy was of rather a 
romantic turn — quiet* taciturn* and 
thoughtful— much given to fairy lore* 
of which both father and mother pos- 
sessed not only a plentiful stock* but 
peculiar powers of narration. There 
was not a rath nor forth in the whole 
country side* but Miched knew the 
legend of it. He believed in the good 
people* and the leprehauns* and pookas* 
ami banshees, and thivibhees or fetches* 
with as unwcivcring a faith as ho did 
in Father Crumpx power to turn a 
man's hair grey* or twist his head on 
his shoulders* or old Friar Cteoghe- 
gatrs ability t«> wallop the devil out 
of a madman with c blackthorn ;§ 
then, bo knew tho history of Ballinto- 
ber Castle* and tho story of the Well 
of Oran* an 1 how^* if a man lifted tho 
sacred stone which stands beside It* 
all Ireland would be drown ded" in 
no time. 

Hib faiLcr* though no great scho- 
lar himsedf* determined to have learn- 
ing for his child ; and many a half- * 
crown* which Paddy got tor a //<?- 


• Thi<i ia one of th«‘ most widtdy-^proad supv^'hiition*' in Ireland. Cutaneous 
ory-ijK’bis is known to the people, umW the vaiious it uucs oi Jie rose, wildiire, 
St Antluny’s fire, jfiod/t, the hamd fire, or ttnnu Cod’s tire, tho 

oi'.ificient author^ — iiid is iKlu'Vi^d to ho cur** I 1} ihi* nuMiis .spofif'nd iii tho 
text, t»r by having tin* part nibbfd with a u»*dihu.;-ri.i.;, or tten u g(»bi rint; of any 
df'vrription. There is another form of this malady, of a more fatal nature, wliioh is 
believed to ho the result of a blast, and is called fl.e jfiohn^ or felloon, lor the cure 
of w hich sonu' most extraordinary praetices are btill in vague. Thcbo we shall 
describe on another occasion. 

t Michel, Michelcen, or Miehauloen— Mickey, M}ke, and Michaul, are all sync- 
nymes for Michael. 

t This method of fishing is used with a natural fly. the or green drake, 

with murderous effect, upon tho fiat, calm pools in the iJuck. There are two rods 
employed, one on each hank, the wheel line joiiiiHl in the centre; and from this de- 
pends one or more casting-lines, or dron|>ei>, about five feet long. To these arc 
attached the flics, which, by tho cross liuo hoinc: kept /wW, can lie dropped with 
unerring precision wherever a trout is seen to riise. 

§ Friar Geoghegan, whose feats in necromancy, tho laying of spirits, heating of 
devils, and casting of charms, and other mysteries of the black art, arc still well re- 

membered in tho oountios of Mayo and Roscommon, was a degraded Franciscan. 
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dot^h trout at some of the neigh* 
bouring houses, went to Tim Dunlavy 
for a quarter’s schooling for the little 
bo;jr> who could soon not only read and 
write tolerably welh but had gone 
through the ** course o* Vaster ** as far 
as ** Tret and Tare and there is no 
knowing to what pitch of learning he 
might have arrived, nor for what sa* 
cred office ho might have been pre- 
pared, had his mother had her will, 
and his father been more agricultu- 
rally inclined ; but, as neither of these 
benign influences Wmed upon him, 
he was soon obliged to relinquiiib 
such pursuits for the more profitable 
ones of sotting potatoes and footing 
turf. Still his literary predilections 
remained, and tliese he indulged when- 
ever he had an opportunity. It was 
one of the great inducements to 
youDj^ Welsh to accompany his father 
a fishing, that during thu dull hours 
of the day, from twelve till two, when 

the rise” had gone off the trout, and 
Paddy was taking a smoke, or lying 
asleep on the grass till a ** curl’* would 
come on the calm waters, tiiat he could 
learn off the " Battle of Aughriin, or 
the Fall of St. Kuth,” or the Battle 
of V'entry Harbour,” out uf one of his 
father’s fiy-books. 

Young Michel was an object of spe- 
cial respect among the peoj)lc, from 
the happv circumsUnco of his descent 
and birtlirJght. A Welsh by both 
father and mother was not to be found 
everywhere, and of this the hoy was 
rather proud; and, when even yet a 
child, never winced under the opera- 
tion of having his thumb bound tightly 
with a woollen thread, and the point 
ricked with a needle, to extract the 
lood with which the afflicted person 
was touched. 

What between the produce of the 
little farm, Peggy’s industry, and the 
matter of e^s and chickens, and 
Paddy’s earnings, which though very 
irregular, were often considerable, the 
fainily were well enough to live, and 
might, people said, have made more 
of themselves if all that was told of 
Paddy’s doings was troth. It was 
said he had found a crock of gold in 
one of the towers of the old bawo of 


Ballintober, which was not more 
than a mile and a-half distant from his 
cabin, and where Paddy and his son 
were often seen in the twilight, look- 
ing, they said, for moth^jgpd wall-flies 
among the old ivy, or Yats and star- 
lings to manufacture Ashing materials ; 
at least so he said, hut the people 
thought otherwise. Wo often endea- 
voured to worm the story out of the 
cunning angler ; but, drunk or sober, 
he was always on his guard, and gene- 
rally passed it off with a joke, or — 
Sure, Master Willie, you don’t 
give into the likes— -’tis only ould wo- 
men’s talk. It’s myself that would be 
glud to own to it if 1 got the goold, 
and not to be slaving myself, summer 
and winter, by the river’s brink as 1 
am.” 

** Yes, but Paddy, they say you 
made the attempt at all events. Can- 
not you tell us what happened to you ?” 

«**Oh, then, it’s only all goZ/i/mos- 
chought. — But that’s mighty fine parlia- 
ment your honour has in the little 
flask ; ’tis a pity it doesn’t hoiild 
more, and the devil a tall we are ris 
ing to keep up our spirits.” 

** Come now, Padd}*, since you knou 
very well it will be quite toqihrighi 
and dull these two hours to ftIF cvei 
a roach, let alone a trout ,* — don't you 
perceive there isn’t a cloud in the sky, 
and 1 can see the bottom as plain a: 
my band; look, even the cows havi 
left off feeding ; — just stick the rods, 
and lie on your face in the grass there, 
and tell us all about the night you 
Went to look after the money in the 
old bawn. Do, and you'll see I’ll 
squeeze another mouthful out of the 
crtiiskecn.” 

Well, I)ut you’re mighty cute and 
disquisitive after ould stories and pisli^ 
ogues. 1 suppose 1 may as well hs 
after telling it to you while the breeze 
is getting up ; but kecq) an eye to the 
river, awourneen, and try could you 
see e’er a rise ; and bo sure you don’t 
miss a gray coughUn or a morrow, 
if e’er a one flies past you ; we’ll want 
them cornin' on evening. But don't 
be tcilin on me, nor let on at the 
big house* that I tould you the likes 
at all. Sure the mistress 'ud never 


* The big bou^e, or Teach mor, ih the term applied by the people to the residences 

of the gentry, excc|tt when they arc of great extent or Wauly, and then the coort" 
IS the W’ord made use of. Old castles or ancient enclosures arc styled buteast 
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forgive me for puttin* eucb thinge In 
your heud; and maybe it’s Father 
Crump she'd be after repatein* it to 
the next Sunjay he dines in Dun- 
dearmot; ti'cith I 

wouldn't face mm for a month of Sun- 
days. Maybe it's to Rall» or to St. 
John's Well he'd send roe for my night 
walkin'." 

Oh, never fear, 1*11 keep your 
secret." 

** Well, then, awourneen, to make 
a lung story short, I drained one night 
that 1 was walkin' about in the 
when Hooked into the ould tower that's 
in the left hand corner, after you pass 
the gate, and there I saw sure enough 
n little crock, about the bigness of the 
bottom of a pitcher, and it tall up of 
all kiiidn of money, goold, silver, and 
bra*«s. When 1 woke next mornin* I 
said nothin' about it, but in a few 
nights after 1 had the same drame 
over agin, ony I thought 1 was 
lookin' down from the top of the 
tower, and that all the tiiires wor 
taken away. Peggy knew he me that 
1 had a drame, for 1 wasn't quite asey 
in myself ; so I up«> and tells her the 
whole of it when the childcr had gone 
out. ‘ Well, Paddy,* says she, ‘who 
knows hut it would come true, and be 
the niaktn* of us yet ; but you must 
wait till the drame comes afore you 
the third time, and then sure it can 
do no harm to try, anyway'^.’ It wasn't 
long till I had the third drame, jind as 
the moon w ns in the last quarter, and 
the nights mighty dai k, Peggy put down 
the grmet* and made a lock of can- 
dles ; and so, throw in' the loy over my 
shoulder, and giving Michauleen the 
shovel, W'e set out about twelve o'clock, 
and w lien w c got to the Castle it was 
as dark that you wouldn't see your 
hand before you ; and there wasn't a 
stir in the ould place, barrin* the owls 
that WOP snorin' in the chimley. To 
work we went just in the*midd1e of the 
flure, and cleared away the stones and 
the rubbish, for nearly the oonrse of 


an hour, with the candles stuck In 
pataties, resting on some of the big 
stones a wan side of us. Of coor8e,sorra 
word we said all the while, but dug and 
shovelled away as hard as batters, and 
a mighty tough job it was to lift the 
dure of theaamo buildin*. Well, at 
last the loy struck on a big dag, and 
my heart riz within me, for I often 
hard tell that the crock was always 
covered with a dag, and so I pulled 
away for the bare life, and at last 1 
got it cleared, and was just lifting the 
edge of it when — — . was that a trout 
1 heard lep there abroad ?" 

** No, Parldy, you know very well 
it wasn't. Go on with your story. 
Didn't you see a goat with four horns 
and terrible red eyes, sitting on the 
dag, and guarding the gold. Now tell 
the truth." 

** Oh, what's the use in tellin* you 
anything about it ; sure I know by 
your eye you don't believe a word 1 
am sayin'. Tho dickens a goat was 
sittin* on the dag ; but when both of 
us were trying to lift the stone, my 
foot slipped, and the clay and rubbish 
began to give way under us. * Lord be- 
tiine us in harm,' says the gossoon ; and 
then, in the clapping of your hand, 
there h us a wonderful wind ru'»hed in 
through the dureway, and quinch'd the 
lights, and pitched us both dowu into 
the hole, and of all the noises you ever 
heard it was about us in a minute. 
num son Deowl f but 1 thought it wasall 
over ^ ith us, and sorra wan of me ever 
thought of as much as crossin' myself ; 
but 1 made out as fast as I could, and 
tho gossoon after uie, and w e never stop- 
ped runnin* 'till we stumbled over the 
wall of the big intrance, and it was 
well we did'nt go clane into the moat. 
Troth, you would'nt give three hay- 
pence for roe when 1 was standin* in 
the road — the bouchal itself was 
stouter — with the wakeuess that came 
over me. Och-^miliia murdheti 1 
was'nt the same man for many a long 
day ; but that was nawthin* to the 


* Grisset, a small narrow metal pan on throe legs, used for melting grease and 
dipping rushes in. Sumolimes a Iragment of an old pot employed mr the same 
purpose. The tongs are made red hot, and if there is no kitchen-btuff at hand a bit 
of fat of any kind is squeezed betwetMi the hoc blades of the tongs into the grisset 
OP its substitute, and the rushes, peeled of their outer green hark, all except one 
narrow stripe, are drawn through the melted grease, and laid across the stool 
to set. In order to permit the grease to exude with greater freedom, all tho old 
fashioned country pairs of tongs woro made with holes in tho flat of the blades. 
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tttrmintin* 1 got from every body 
about findin* the goold> for the shovel 
that we left after us was dishcover- 
ed, and there used to be daelers 
and gintleinen from Dublin, anti- 
trarians, I think they call them, cornin’ 
to the house continimlly, and axin’ 
Peggy for some of the coins we found 
in the ould castle. 

There now, you have the whole of 
it — wei the landiir-nct agra, and run 
after that beautiful groen-drake that's 
jUsSt gone over us, while 1 see whether 
thfro is anything left in the bottle." 

The popul.tr opinions with respect 
to hidden treasure are, that they are 
generally under the guardianship of 
spirits, who assume various hideous 
shapes to affright inortals who seek to 
di>oover them. Sometimes the good 
petjpio interfere, and .some of their 
.sp -cial favourites are, under their guid* 
ance and permission, enabled to obtain 
po-sessioii of the hidden gold : hut it 
is strictly imposed upon those to whom 
the secret is reveale<l, either in the 
form of n dream or as a direct revela- 
lation, that they must seek the treasure 
at a particular time ; not utter a word 
during the .search, and keep tin* secret 
of its discovers for seven years after. 
Sevj*ral of the great like serpents and 
water-cows of our Irwh Fairy My- 
thology, are suppOjkMl to guord trea- 
sures ; in some instances black cats art* 
similarly employed. 


The ruins of Hallintober Castle are 
amongst the most inagriificent in ('on* 
naught, and are meinorahle an the last 
stronghold of tbeO'Conors. Theca**tkv 
whichstand.H on an elevated ridge hythe 
road side, aliove the little village of 
Jhllintobcr, four miles from Castlo- 
rt a, consists of « f|uadrangular enclo- 
sure, 270 feet ill length, and 230 feet 
in hreailth,* with four flanking tow- 
ers, and one upon each side of the 
great entrance, the whole surrounded 
by a deep fo’ise. portions of which still 
retain water. Mr. WeM has remarked 
upon the .strong resemblance which the 
towers of this castle bear to some of 
tbo.«e ill Wah's. No one tower, it 


is true," be says, is comparable to 
the Eagle Tower at Caernarvon. Ne- 
vertiieless the south-west tower at 
Ballintober is a supeej^iece of ar- 
chitecturo ; and, for ilHperal effect, 
amongst the most impomg remains of 
antiquity that I can call to recollection 
in Ireland." In the southern wall, 
which is only divided by the moat from 
the adjoining road, there are a num- 
ber of l.irge oval apertures, which, 
from their being nearly closed with 
ivy of immense growth, look, at first 
view, like windows. Such, however, 
they were not. Their history is well 
known to a few of the old people in 
the neighbourhood, and is connected 
with a circumstance .so little known 
that we cannot fitrbear here relating it. 

.\hout the end of the last century, 
the family of O' Conor 7)onn or 
the lineal de.>cendants of the ('onnaught 
inonarchs, iMmMstod of Dominick 
OTonor of Clonalis, who lived in 
princely .style, ainl his brothers Thomas 
and Alexander, hesiiles .some females of 
the family. In the year l7Hr>, a will, 
e.aid to have i>eeu made by Hugh 
O'Conor, an ancestor of this line, was 
di.scoverecl accidentally between the 
leaves of a cariht«ihle, which had 
been screwed togetlier for a great 
number of year«, and had lain among 
the effects of Lord Athenry. This 
document — by which it appeared that 
the castle and estate of Hallintober, 
which had long before passed from 
the (V Conor family, had not been 
included in the original confisca- 
tion of their CHtates — by some titeans 
found its way into the hands of 
Alexander O’f'onor, h man of very 
eccentric hahiM, and not oier-'itroiig 
mental capacity, who resided in a cabin 
at a village called Oegiaghan, and who 
was till the day of his death, which 
took pbicc at a very advanced age, 
called hythe people,” Masther Sandy." 
This man, though dressed little lietter 
than a peasant, and living in the fashirm 
which we have ilc.<(cribed, was lookeil 
up to by the p<*oplc? as a prince of the 
royal line of lifolerick, the lost md<!^ 
narcli of Ireland, and ho was certainly 
descended from (?athel f Vovdereg, his 
brother. Sandy determined to profit 


* Seeaecniint of this **asile in ** Weld’s 5«talistical Survey of the County RotcofU* 

nkon”; also views of it in the book staled, “ f ■rose's Antiquities." 
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by the circometanee of the will$ 
and taklnfif advantage of the law- 
leee and dieturbed condition of the 
country at^|||||}m6, and his remote 
position fHjj^Keeat of government 
and power«^lMBcted» in a few days, 
an army— if such a term can be ap- 
plied to an undisciplinedly-armed mob 
— and took possession of Ballintober 
Castle^ which he commenced to fortify, 
and even procured one or two cannon, 
which he placed at the entrance. 
They drove the neighbouring cattle 
within the enclosure, set up a still- 
house, gave the •• bight of good living” 
to all the pipers and fiddlers that came 
to them, and ate, drank, danced, and 
caroused for some weeks, until the 
attention of the government was di- 
rected to the circumstance, by the 
matter being discussed in the Irish 
House of Commons, when troops and 
a park of artillery were sent down to 
dislodge the insurgent chief. Upon 
the news of their approach, O'Conor 
and ills followers iiniiiediately fied ; 
but the army having arrived within 
cannon hhoi of the castle, an<l seeing 
it deserted, fired some shots at it from 
the neighbouring eminence of IhiUy- 
finnegan hill. It was these shots which 
niade the apertures to which we Imve 
alluded.* 

« « « • * • « 

The spring of * 182:1 had passed by, 
and with the early Hummer appeared a 
partial outbreak of tlic Irish fever, 
which annually hursts into a fiarne 
about May or June. Paddy Welsh 

« ras one of its first victims. *Ho went 
ut, ns usual, to wet his rod in one of 
the neighbouring brooks, then swollen 
with a recent night's rain j but he soon 
had to return with a shivering and a 
pain in his back, which he well knew 
foreboded ** the sickness.” For a few 
days he endeavoured to shake it oIT, 
but without effect. Cures of various 
kinds were had recourse to, to avert 
the impending fever,# One of bis 
neighbours, a mighty knowledgahle wo- 
man, scraped some clay from the floor 


just within the threshold, because it 
was hdilowed by the frequently-re- 
peated Oo maitncc Dia th sAo/’ 
** God save all here,” pronounced over 
it, as the foot of the stranger trod it 
on entering the house ; and beating it 
in a skillet, she put it into the leg of a 
coarse worsted stockingiT And applied 
it to the small of his back. It was of 
no avail : he had to take to ins bed, 
from which he never arose. The fif- 
teenth day saw him a corpse — his wife 
a widow — his children orphans. He 
was waked and buried with all due 
honour and solemnity ; and, more than 
that, he was long lamented by our- 
selves and many others. Peace to 
his ashes 1 He was one of the quaint- 
est companions, and the most astute 
fisherman that frequented the banks of 
the Suck for many a long year ; and 
should any of our angling friends ever 
visit the locality we have described, 
and inquire after Paudeen Brannagh, 
they will hear a recital of fishing won- 
ders and exploits such as modern scep- 
ticism might be unwilling to receive. 
During our own boyhood, when watch- 
ing his practised hand throwing a 
red-hackle, or a hlack-and-orange, over 
the very nose of a trout, under an im- 
pending bank on the oppo»ite brink of 
the river, with his light whtp-rod 
springing from the very wheel, and 
at least five-and-thirty yardwof line out 
— or listened with gaping avidity to the 
doctrines which he enunciated, as he 
stood upon his longer leg, supporting 
himself with the handle of the land- 
ing-net, complacently viewing our ef- 
forts to imitate bis casting — or as we 
leaned over the back of the chair 
whereon he sat, with his feathers and 
silks, and various coloured dubbings, 
and biu of skins, and the numerous ma- 
teriel for manufacturing his flies, on the 
little table before him, in the d<- 
of his snug cabin, and heard him de- 
scant upon their several virtues, and 
how each was obtained — how he scaled 
a high demesne-wall, at the risk of his 
neck, to get a bit of the topping of 


* The writer of this article remembers, when a child, hearing Alexander O'Conor 
give an account of his seizure of Ballintober, and has often conversed with per- 
sons who witnessed the progress of the rebel army from Crcglaghcn to the old 
castle. 

See the Gentkman't MagaziM for February, 1786, and the Journals of the Irish 
House of Commons of that date. See also an account of the transaction in the 
DuiiLtM ITmitsbsitt Maoaxink for July, 1840, p. 9. 
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thaf" golden pheasant, and took a 
hackling excursion all the ways to 
Carlow, to get that jay's wing^rob- 
bed a church-steeple of its community 
of starlings for their feathers— how he 
stole that bit of maeau out of the tail of 
a showman's bird while he kept him en* 
gaged in conversation — how he learned 
the secret of dying pig's-down from a 
travelling tinker ; and of tempering 
hooks, by shaking them in^a leather 
bag over the fire, like the Limerick 


O'Shaughnessy— all this we say, to- 
gether with the inexhaustible fund of 
legend, song, and superstition, which he 
possessed, made us, ver^ early 

period, look up to hitfri^Hjadmiratioii, 
almost approacliing C^^^rence; and 
we greatly fear that the remembrance of 
these days would induce us to linger in 
the company of our old friend and pre- 
ceptor lunger than our readers— if not 
brothers of the gentle craft — might be 
willing to listen to us. 


The summer had glided impercep. 
tibly into autumn, and the great bulk 
of the crop having been gathered in, 
and the long nights an<l short days of 
early winter approaching with umieual 
rapidity, the time was propitious for 
those who stir up rebellion among the 
people to ply their special craA ; and 
ribbonism, such as that we have al- 
luded to in the commencement of this 
chapter, soon sank deep and spread 
wide throughout the peasant and small- 
fanner class of the hitlierto peaceful 
barony of Ballintober. Tho-^e who 
took no part in the night-walKing^, or 
secret meetings, were com||flletl to 
contribute a sort of black mail for thu 
furtherance of the cause and 
wherever a gun, or any description of 
fire-arms any sort c»f weapon, was 
known to exist, thither a nocturnal 
visit was made, and the inmates of the 
house were compelled to deliver it up, 
and get soundly thrashed if they did 
not do so with alacrity. 

Hitherto the rihboiiinen and their 
captains had, partly in remembrance of 
the many kindly offices rendered to them 
by our former acquaintance, the fisher- 
man — the lively planxties lie had played 
at their weddings, or the droll humour 
be had shown at their mothers' wakes ; 
with what effect he repeated the ro- 
sary as their fathers' corpse was car- 
ried three times round the grave-yard 
of Basitek, and what a world of money 
he had gathered at the gentlemen's 
houses when he acted Beelzebub in the 
Christmas inuiniiiers $ and how many 
a hook he had mounted for them when 
they went, of a Sunday iiiorning, a- 
fishing for }ierch in the deep still pools 
of the Lara ; or, perhaps, respecting 
the grief of the wife and orphans — 
they bad left the Widow Welsh’s 
house undisturbed, although it was 


well known that the old French fusee, 
with the velvet-and-silver-mounted 
cheek-piece, **to make it kick asey," 
was still in the cabin, and that 
Michel w.is now of age to take part 
in tli(‘ councils as well as the stand- 
ing army of the country. But as 
the disturbance and the disaffection 
spread wider in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Mayo and Galway, men ap- 
peared at the lodges and marshalled 
the people, who were strangers to the 
feeling:) we have alluded to, and paid 
no respect to either widdies" or or- 
phants. 

After his father's death, young 
Welsh's natural thoughtfulness and 
reserve seemed rather to increase. 
He appeared more wrapt within him- 
self, was more than ever given to reail- 
ing and to wandering alone by the old 
forts, through the ruined castles, and 
by the ancient grave-yards in the 
neighbourhood. Still, this in nowise 
interfered with his daily work. He 
had clamped the turf, and pitted the po- 
tatoes, and stacked the lock of corn, and 
was mending the thatch with as much, 
if not greater, energy than before. 
Neither were his family affections iu 
any degree weakened by his peculiar 
state of mind. He was as dutinil to his 
mother and as affectionate to his sister 
Biddy as ever, but still it was evident 
that he was not as hearty as in days 
gone by. Men of such like tempera- 
ment fed any sudden mental shock, or 
any great violence dune to the aflec- 
tiuns, more than persons of greater vi- 
vacity ofdts|)ositioD; for although they 
do not exhibit the same active show of 
grief, it invariably sinks deeper in 
their souls, and remains longer graven 
into their memory : while they want 
that power of resilience within them- 
selves to shake off their despondency, 
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and are, from want of babit^ unaccus^ 
tomed to societT andi coiiMqtteiit]j« 
unable to take advantage of that influ- 
ence which it|jdong with the soothing 
eflects of ti|fl||generally exerts in as- 
suaging Bormm 

The death of his father had evi- 
dently preyed on the young man ; his 
favourite hauntSf during the long sum- 
mer evenings just past, had been 
among the ruins of the old bawn» 
where he so often went in earlier 
times, with bis father, to catch moths 
andlook out for wall-flies; orhelingered 
by the river's banks (although he never 
fished) to watch the large evening 
trout as. with deep sullen plunge, it 
roved through the still deep pools in 
quest of prey, and to listen to the well- 
known sound of the heavy fish as. 
without splash and scarcely with any 
noise, it sucked down the gnats and 
night-flies from the surface, in the 
dark shadows of the overhanging 
bushes, while the wide-spreading cir- 
cles from the broken water spread out 
and intersected each othe^in all direc- 
tions. as if oil had been dropped upon 
the limpid bosom of the stream. Here 
he would sit or walk, during the still, 
calm hours before moonlight, afler 
the light laughing gull had skimmed 
gently and gracefully over the mea- 
dows— when the bat wheeled and cir- 
cled over bis head, and the corncraik 
had commenced its nightly serenade — 
lung after the cuckoo had got hoarse 
with mocking, and the only discordant 
sound was the night-owl's shriek, as it 
flapped its light feathery wings in 
noiseless flight along the hedgerows. 
The not-unfraOTant smell of the baton, 
or burning land in the distance, mingled 
with the perfume of the meadow, 
sweet ; and. now and then, the sharp, 
interrupted bark of the colley in the 
far off village, came ecbolcss upon the 
ear over the broad flat pastures of the 
surrounding country.' What his 
inusings were we know not— com- 
panions be had but few— friends, such 
friends as one opens their heart to in 
these balmy hours of witching eve. he 
had none. With the exception of his 
mother and sister, he was alone— yes. 


alone in the world ; but he knew it 
not. he felt it not ; it was the res'ult 
of the peculiar tempr of the mind 
within him«-tbe circumstances in 
which he was placed— all the external 
surroundings of the man. 

If be passed the cross-roads during 
the dance of a Sunday evening, he 
rested without ^any shyness for a while 
among the crowd, and kindly| if not 
cordiallv. returned the greeting of 
his neighbours ; and if some sprightly 
lass stepped up to him. and. curtseying 
before mm. said. '' Michel, agra. 1 am 
dancin' to you." the pale, dark-haired 
youth did not refuse the offered band ; 
he danced, and did it well, and gave 
the piper a penny, and his partner, if 
she were willing, agoithera,* and sb<ire 
of a naggin. But the moment he got 
an opportunity he slipped away, and 
the people said. Poor boy. he takes 
on wonderfully since his father's death ; 
but sure he was always in the lone- 
somes. and fonder of discoorslng him- 
self than any body else/* 

November had come. Th# morn- 
ings sharp and foggy» the days bright 
and sunny, and the evenings cold and 
raw. but the middle and later hours 
of ni^^so bright, that you'd pick 
pins nRie stubmes" when the ground 
Wame crisp with a light frost. The 
month wore on. It was Saturday, and 
Mick, having finished putting the last 
scollop in the patches of thatch with 
which he was mending the roof, and 
the last bobbin in the riggings got down 
off the ladder, and. about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, sauntered over to the 
Hawn of Ballintober, and climbed (a 
favourite amusement of his) to the top 
of one pf the highest towers of that 
beautiful ruin. From thence he en- 
joyed a most extensive prospect, over 
a gently undulating, but generally flat 
country, chiefly grass-lands, with tracts 
of bog intervening particularly to- 
wards tlie river. The lantlscape was 
interspersed with snug villages, with 
their long. low. drab-coloured cabins, 
surrounded, however, with well-stock- 
ed haggards ; and, here and there.^- 
tensive plantations of young firs and 
larch, distinguished by their dark green 


* Goithera, a local name for a sort of soft, flat cake, made without barm, not 
unlike the bap of Ulster. It is hawked about by the gingerbread seller and 
itinerant oonfootioner. who. with a knife dipped in a mug of treacle, gives the cake 
an upper varnish of the sweet fluid as soon as it is purchased. 
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and bright yellow hues, stretching along 
the hill-sides from the groves of fine 
old timber in the adjoining valleys, 
marked the progress of improvement, 
and pointed out the residences of the 
wealthy country gentlemen — the old 
English settlers, high in birth — some 
of the ancient Milesian stock — and the 
monster graziers of Roscommon ; all 
bappv compared with present tiinea— 
the landlord rich, the peasant com- 
fortable. What would we see %ow if 
we looked over the same scene? Not 
one of those mansions tenanted 
whole acres of that patriarchal timber 
felled, to supply those necessaries to 
the owners which they in former times 
dealt with liberality to their depend- 
ants, their tenants, and to the neigh- 
bouring poor ;->-many of those houses 
rooHess, some of them converted into 
poor-houses; — the \illages recognised 
only by the foundations of the cabins, 
and the few alder and whitethorn 
bushes that linger by their sites, and 
which seem like spirits presiding over 
the reigning desolation ;-.-the popula- 
tion dead — starved, uprooted, or swept 
off by the ]>estilence— -its remnant lin- 
gering on its sickly existence in the 
workhouse, or plantcul t^waters 
of the Ohio and the Missisip^ Hut, 
contemplating the present aspect of 
the place, we are ourselves falling into 
the reverie in which we left the fisher* 
inan*8 son. 

Droves of long-horned, reddish- 
coloured bullocks, the largest and fat- 
test in Ireland, crept in huge mouthfuls 
the deep, rank « aftergrass,” as if con- 
scious that the day was passing, and 
that the hour of vvening meal, before 
they were driven into the enclpsure of 
•oifie old castle or bare paddock for 
the night, was drawing near. Large 
flocks of fat wethers quickly nibbled 
the short herbage that intervened be- 
tween the recently-formed sandpits 
and irregular patches of dark green 
furze, or whins, that studded over the 
vast tracts of upland. Now and then 
the sharp report of the fowling-piece 
IVoro the margin of the ho^ rose the 
snipe, which, as it changed its resting- 
place or feeding-ground, emitted a 
quick, fhrill cry, as of distress. Long, 
forked trains of wijd geese, high Over- 
head, telling by their distant whistling 


note their great elevation, presaged a 
severe winter; the large grey gulls 
quietly sailed across in noiseless course 
^om the Suck, to rest for the night 
in some of the blue jt/isi of water 
with which the couNf was inter- 
spersed, or to take their evening meal 
at the great Turlough of Carrowkeel ; 
and enormous olou& of lapwing and 
starlings, idmost darkening the air, ap- 
peared in the horizon, and careered 
and wheeled, and rose and fell, sepa- 
rated and gathered together again, as 
if directed by the trumpet note of some 
presiding general, who regulated their 
movements before they encamped for 
the night 

The pale but well-defined moon, 
looking almost translucid in the re- 
maining daylight, was hi^h in the 
washy sky ; the sun was settling to- 
wards the west, bright hut watery ; 
long, slanting rays shot down through 
broken apertures in the sluggi^, 
muddy clouds, lighting up with pe- 
culiar brightness the patches of red 
bog, or russet potato-fleld, on which 
they fell. The pale, reddish-yellow 
streaking of the west was blurred and 
dappled with tbo vapours that exhaled 
from the over-saturated curraghs* 
and swamps that stretched away to- 
wards the confines of Mayo and (lal- 
way. The lengthened shadows of the 
old towers, and even of the long cur- 
tain walls of the Castle, had crossed the 
still and stagnant moat, and the branch- 
ing ivy, as it rustled and waved to and 
fro with the evening wind, threw fan- 
tastic shadows on the greensward 6f 
the common which surrounded tbo 
ruin. 

It was getting cold and gloomv. 
Michael slowly descended by the old 
winding staircase, looking out from 
the windows of each story as he passed 
down ; and when he stood in the great 
court, or enclosure of the* castle, the 
gloom there appeared the greater, 
from hie having so lately enjoyed an 
extensive prospect from his elevated 
position. The cold, grey light paled 
in through the long, irregular aper- 
tures in the massive walls, and the 
stillness was most startling. As be 
walked slowly and meditatively acroa 
the court, towards the entrance leading 
to his home, he suddenly stopped op- 


* Csrragh, unreclaimed lafid«-« Hdgy, tufted, ood quagmirlib morsli. 
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posite one of the embrasures puil|k#»vne one following him. Al eaeb 
hand to his face, quickly passed i?^aagle of the road« at every iree» he 
over his eyes^ and the cold drops burst stop|M to examine ; and he earefblfy 

forth) and stood in dew upon his face ; avom^ the few persons that happened 

his heart ceegA for a'fow moments to to be iA his path, until be got to the 

act) and th^beat with quick) rapid) • leading to his house. Here at 
and irregular) but audible motion. He iie end of the lane he rested ; and 
quailed in every member) a slighiKshi- ieani|||g.tl|b back against the ditcb# en* 

vering passed over his fhame t nis lips deavovea to compose himself) and 


remained apart as his jaw fell) and a 
choking feeling of want of air seized 
him by the throat— •it was with diffi- 
culty he could maintain his standing. 
Still) there he gazed — his eyes set) hut 
riveted on the fringed opening in the 
wall. He took off his hat* raised his 
right hand) and devoutly crossed him- 
self on the forehead) shouIderS) and 
breast. His lips moved) but he uttered 
no audible sound ; he approaclied the 
situation of the object of his terror) and 
walked again slowly backwards) still 
keeping his eyes fixed on the spot. At 
last the noise of some sheep clattering 
over a loose part of the wall diverted 
his attention ; and when ho looked 
again) his breath came more freely* 
The sight of the shepherd and his dog) 
now following the sheep) seemed to 
nerve him sufficiently to leave the spot) 
and he hurried homeward) downcast 
and unstrung. 

Evidently something appeared to 
him either in reality or in imagina- 
tion, which had given no ordinary 
shuck to his nervous system. His face 
was ghasthr palC) and its expression 
was thalMit one who had suffered in- 
tense paiir; and the suffering, though 
but for a few minutes, had left its traces 
still deeply lined into his countenance. 
The lips — those uncontrollable dial- 
plates of the mind — yet quivered) 
though they were comprised until the 
blood had almost left them. The lip s 
emotion is unmanageable — no actor 
can imitate it. The aisles of the 
month were drawn slightly downward; 
the forehead de«^ seamed ; the eyes 
were wild) and||||mt appear to move 
in uniAn ; iDPlwk) as he returned 
the salutation on neigbfkiur in cross- 
ing the moat) was hollow and slightly 
tremulous ; and his limbs moved 
quickly) but rather irregularly. Every 
now and then he gulped) as if swal- 
lowing large draughts of air ; and as 
ho proceeded homewardS) sometimes * 
slowly, and tiien almost at a rttm be 
occasionally turned sharply round) as 
if to sea whether there was not 


arrange his features for the meeting 
with his family) for ha was biiasw 
conscious that some meet change must 
have passed over nim; and as be 
walked up the lane) a deepusigh escaped 
him) and he exclaimed aloud—*' O# 
Queen of HeaveU) what will become 
of my poor mother and Biddy?’* 

It was almost dark as young Welsh 

drawv^ver ” a and sat moodily 
looking into the ftrO) al his mother’s 
hearth. She plied her wheal %ithdOt 
remark, and his sister was busily en- 
gaged in straining the potatoes on the 
skeib for their evening meal. Neither 
of them remarked any thing unusual 
in his manner or appearance) and his 
custom of passing in and out without 
exchanging a word) had nothing novel 
in it. " The little girl ” placed the table 
opposite the fire, and put a rushhght in 
the lo^ wooden sconce beside it, and 
then imd down the mnrph^ and the 
drop o* milk in the noggin for it is not 
unusual for all the members qf a small 
Irish peasant fdinily to drink out of the 
same vessel, although each apportions a 
certain part of the brim to their special 
use. The mother pu^ed her wheel 
to one side, drew near the table) and 
looking at the haggard face of her SOO) 
she uttered a suppressed scream) and 
exclaimed — 

Saints in lieaveU) Micbauleen jewel) 
what's come over you at all, qt all ? — 
does anything ail yoU) wa Umnau 
hocht f You look as if you'd seei^ 
what wasn’t right.” 

** Troth, then, mother dear, you 
are not far from it ; I'll never be ^ 
same man agoin^-it’s all over witn 

nme.” 

Peggy threw her arms round her 
brother, and^ white the big sobs burst 
from her, she entreated nim to tell 
them what had happened to him, or 
whether anybody had vexed him. 

Oh no, the sorr#v«i:* Fm^neither 
sick nor sore, fig the of « that ; 

but 1 know l^tn ootfte Ij^itanyhow^r ami 
’tisn't for my ow4 sage 1 oare, out to 
be after lavin’ fm and my moch^ ^ 
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Alon^ and without any one to look 
ye. Mother/' said het i^azing stead^ 
fastly upon the pale, anxious faee that 
was bent upon him* ** I've seen the 
thivlih. 1 stud face to face With my 
fetch this blessed evening, straight, 
forninst me in the i)awn of BallinlD- 
ber. There it was in the gap in the 
ould wall, as like me as if 1 sAid be- 
fore a lookiii'-glass. Whatever I did* 
it did the same; and I thought it might 
be one of the boys making game of 
me, till i blessed myself ; but it never 
riz a hand, jand then 1 knew it was the 
thituh. It was well 1 didn't fall out 
of my standing. Mother, I'ln a gone 
man, and I thought as much this many 
a day.” And the swimming eyes re- 
fused longer to bold the scalchng fluid 
which now fan down his care-worn 
cheeks. 

The family were silent for some mi- 
nutes, awe-struck by the sad warning. 


which they all more or less believ- 
At last,* the mother said— 
Michauleen, sthore ma ehree that 
you were, never mind it ; don't give 
in to the likes. I ofta||. hard tell of 
people that saw fetch^ and never a 
hurt came on them." 

. Thrue for you^ mother, but that 
WAS in the meming; or maybe it was 
some one else's fetch they saw.” 

Still, though she endeavoured to 
calm his fears, it was evident from the 
anxious countenance with which she 
frequently regarded him, that the lov- 
ing mother's mind was not at rest 
upon the subject ; but she struggled 
to suppress, if she could not quite 
conceal, her agitation, and strove to 
direct his attention to other matters. 
At length she persuaded him to take 
a drop of spirits in a warm drink, and 
to go to l^d, as she was sure some 
sickness was over him. 


The night fell dark and windv, the 
stars were but transitorily revealed, as 
the dark masses of clouds passed 
under them ; and by ten or eleven 
o’clock the whole country seemed lock- 
ed in d#p repose — the dogs being 
carefully houseiX and the lights ex- 
tinguisl^nd in every homestead. To 
suppose, however, froth this, that tran- 
quillity prevailed, would be a great 
mistake. , 

So lon^ as tne peace of the country 
rested with the magistrates, barony 
constables, and local civil corps, there 
was no general rising of the ribbon- 
men ; hut the new pmice, or Peelers, 
b^ just entered Connaught, and a 
party of six and a sergeant having 
been then located in the village of Bai- 
lintober, it was considered an aggres- 
sion en the liberty of the subject, with 
which the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act could bear no compari- 
son. It was accordklglj arrived in 
ribbon conclave thal the police bar^ 
rack should be attacked upon this very 
night, and its inmates put to the— pike 
or the fire. For this purpose reinforce- 
ments from the ribl^nmen of distant 
parts of the neighbouring counties 
were In roeeb ^tonse of the vicinity, in 
a field caljed the Stone Park, not far 
from, the old ymatbSi One of these 
parudU-tbal; from the county Galway 
over the ford of the Sucl^ 


just opposite Welsh’s cabin, and 
not being influenced by any feelings 
of sympathy towards the widow and 
her melancholy son, knocked at the 
door, and awaking up the inmates, not 
only took possession of the old fusee, 
but peremptorily demanded the at- 
tendance of Michael upon their mid- 
night excursion. 

As we advance towards the climax 
and catastrophe of this tale, the simple 
truth presses stronger upo|^ us than 
any imaginative description' ete could 
give, although " founded upon fact.” 
We have, therefore, no desire to 
linger at this part of our narrative 
for the purpose of describing the 
mother's jpntreaties and the sister’s 
agony, as this poor young man was 
hurried from his quiet home hy lawless 
rufiians, with whose faces none of the 
inmates of that sequestered spot were 
acquainted. It is uimceisary to recite 
the deep bla§pbeibjWi«gcy<>tions, the 
harsh menace, uiage, or 

coarse ribald jokes l|tb which the fe- 
males were assailed, as Michael Wel^ 
WAS forcibly decorated with the in- 
signia of a ribbonman on his own floor. 

Upon the s|x>t specified were col- 
lected several hundred ribbonmen, 
armed with every description of missile 
or weapon that was possible to pro- 
cure— old rusty firearms, several of 
which would not go off, and if they 
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did, it would be with greater danger 
to the person who held them than to 
those Against whom they were pointed 
^bayonets on the tops of poles, scythe^ 
blades fastened^ into stout sticks 
itchforks, a few old swords and hal- ' 
erts, and a trifle of pikes remaining 
over since *98. Even those who could 
not procure such weapons had armed 
themselves with stqpt alpeens. and all 
bore more or less about them the badges 
of that lawless society. Some oaths were 
administered to the hitherto uninitiat- 
ed, but the direct purpose of their as- 
sembling was known only to the lead- 
ers. The wavering, the young, and 
the timid, and among these Michael 
Welsh, were placed in the centre ; and 
the party moved on silently towards 
the neighbouring village. 

The police, as is generally the case 
on all such occasions, had timely inti- 
mation of their intended visit. The 
barrack was a thatched cabin, and, 
consequently, not tenable for a mo- 
ment after it was set on fire. The 
police-serjeant, an old Waterloo man, 
was not long in coining to a decision 
AS to the course he Should pursue for 
the safety of himself and his men. 
To remain where he was, was death— 
to retreat into some of the neighbour- 
ing towns bethought dishonourable : so 
he at once evacuated his barrack, and, 
during the darkness of the night, re. 
treated into the neighbouring ruin. 
Here he distributed his six men in two 
of the apertures which we have de- 
scribed in the south-western wall of 
the old castle. The night was parti- 
cularly dark, and the great depth of 
the wall, as well as the surrounding 
ivy, would have completely concealed 
them, even had the night bceu one of 
bright moonlight. The roa<i leading 
toward the barrack lay along this wall, 
but separated from it by the castle moat. 
When they had remained here about 
two hours, their attention was attracted 
to the irregular tread of the approaching 
multitude. On they came in silence; 
their white shirts and ribboned hats visi- 
ble even through the darkness. When 
about a third of the party had passed, 
the police fired into the«throng from 
their place of concealment. It was 


unnecessarjT to repeat the volley: 
a panic seized the multitude, who, 
throwing a«lde their arms, rushed in 
tumultuous terror wherever a means 
of escape opened, in a very few 
minutes the road was as quiet and as 
unoccupied as it had been half-an-hour 
before. Several groans were heard 
from the wounded or the dying, who 
were carried off by their friends. The 
police remained still within their en- 
trenched fort ; and two of the party 
were sent off across the fields, into 
the neighbouring town of Castlerea, 
for the large police force Astioned 
there at that time. 

The grey of the morning gave suf- 
ficient light to distinguish the sur- 
rounding objects, as the magistrates 
and a large body of police arrived 
on the spot. Upon the road lay on 
its hack the dead body of a young 
man, cold and stiff ; the upturned face 
calm as that of those whose death has 
been sudden and immediate ; the white 
shirt, which was worn outside the 
clothes, dabbled with blood, and soiled 
with the heavy footmarks of those, 
who must have passed over the body 
in their flight. Upon examination it 
was found that two balls had entered 
the chest. The body was that of 
Michael Welsh. Around it lay, scat- 
tered on all sides, the weapons which 
had been thrown down. More than 
a dozen decorated hats, and several 
shoes, also lay about; and traces of 
blood were discernible in several places 
besides that occupied by the corpse. 
A low wall, which formed the road 
boundary on the side opposite to the 
moat, was levelled for about twenty 
yards, such was the impetuosity with 
which the multitude had rushed head- 
long on every side, in .escaping from 
the deadly fire.* 

During the day the body of the 
unfortunate man was placed in a cart, 
along with the ribbon insignia found 
upon the road, and carried to the 
county town, where a meeting of ma- 
gistrates was immediately held, under 
the direction of the militia migor to 
whom we have already alluded, and 
who then commanded the peelers of 
the district. 


* More persons than Michael Welsh were shot that night ; two died of their 
wounds subsequently. A medical man, a near relative of the writer's, attended 
some of the wounded ; they were not natives of the vicinity, but had come from a 
great distance in the County Galway. 
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advanced slowly three horses and car««, 
and to the tailboard of each car was 
bound a man, naked to the waist, who 
had been sentenced to he flojrged three 
times through the towns of Roscom* 
mon, Strokestown, and Castlerea, hut 
the execution of whose sentence had, 
until then, been deferred, in the hope 
that the country would have remained 
uiet. Lady Betty, for some reason, 
id not officiate upon this occasion. 
One of the men was flogged by a Si- 
cilian boy — the others, by drummers 
belonging to regiments then in the 
province. 

The military lined the streets ; 
the procession moved through the 
long straggling town. The rere was 
brought up by a cavalcade of magis- 
trates, chiefly on horseback ; in the 
centre of this part of the procession 
rolled slowly on, to flogging pace,*’ 
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an open chariot, in which sat the Ma- 
jor, who ordered and directed the 
proceedings — we have no desire to de- 
scribe him — and by his side lolled a 
large, unwieldy person, with bloated 
face and slavering lip — the ruler of 
Connaught, the sheriff at George Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald’s execution— the great 
gauger>niaker of the west — the Right 
Honourable. 

Let us drop the curtain. If this was 
not Connaught, it was Hell. 

Wo have only to remark that the 
scene, with all its horrors, would have 
been repeated in two of the other 
towns of the county, but for petitions 
to government from some of their in- 
bitant«. 

Well — it was a frightful spectacle, 
horrifying and demoralising ; hut it 
completely put an end to rihhoniMn 
in that district for many a year. 


STANZAS IN DEJECTION. 

Think of those days, when Life was fresh and young, 
When all looked bright to our enraptured gaze ; 

When, like the Lark, our Hope still upward sprung ! 
Tlilnk of those days ! 

Think of those days when, thrilling with delight. 

We first perused the pf»et’s deathless lay«, 

Confessed the sway of Genius and its might ; 

Think of those days ! 

Think of tliose days, when every friend we deemed 
Candid in censure, generous in praise. 

When nought of C(ddness or deceit we ilreamed ; 

Think of those days! 

Think of those days when, nought of sordid cares 
Knowing, their mention chilled us with ama/c ; 

When Grief's fell power we owned not — nor Despair’s — 
Think of those days I 

Think of those days, when Death to us appeared 
A name — a shadow that eludes the gaze — 

A thing to be believed in, not be feared — 

Tbink of those days ! 

'JTiink of those days 1 Alas * the words are vain ; 

We cannot call back years and youthful ways. 

Life draws us onward In a darkening train— 

Farewell, bright days I 
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BORNEO AND THE PIRATE SYSTEM. 


With that important and most in- 
teresting division of the globe lying 
east of the straits of Malacca, compre- 
hended under the title of the Indian 
Archipelago, the names of two Euro- 
peans are intimately connected — that 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, who, thirty 
years ago, founded the settlement of 
Singapore, which has since become so 
great an emporium of trade — and that 
of Sir James Brooke, who has ap- 
peared before us as the herald of ci- 
vilisation in the Indian Archipelago. 
It is not easy, we acknowledge, for 
those who come wholly unaccustomed 
to a discussion of the subject, to per- 
ceive how one island, distant from us 
so many thousand miles, comparatively 
small in extent, can posjsibly exert any 
very startling influence upon civilisa- 
tion. The name of Borneo suggests as 
yet, though knowledge concerning it is 
rapidly increasing, no great associations, 
upon a cursory glance at the matter. 
It is supposed by the gt*nerality to be 
an obscure, unhealthy island, inhabited 
by wild tribes and ignorant savages ; 
that vast uninhabited swamps and 
marshes extend far into the interior, 
where, having penetrated, barrenness 
and sterility meet the gaze. Hence 
the wonder which has been raised in 
the minds of some by the well-de- 
served praise lavished upon Sir James 
Brooke, for having been the first to 
clear the mist of superstition from the 
eyes of a vast population, and for free- 
ing a trade formerly trammelled by 
odious resti ictions, engendered by 
causes it will be our business hereafter 
to glance at. 

it is not Borneo alone, rich as it 
in reality is, whose civilisation and 
commerce we covet. It must be re- 
membered that Pulo Kalamantan is 
only one out of a vast chain, that mil- 
lions of fcllow-crcaturcs crowd in in- 
numerable islets ; that in their un- 
known interior tlu>y pOAsess incalcula- 
ble stores of wealth, consisting of the 
richest and rarest products of tin* 
earth— spices, gums, ivory, ebony, 
trepang, edible birds' nest— -a taste for 
which is rather increasing than dimi- 
nishing— mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, 
gold, corn, timber, and tobacco. And 


it must not be forgotten that through 
thtise material means — by exchanging 
the products of the town of Manches- 
ter, and the hardware of Birmingham, 
for such stores as the natives can offer 
in return— we are enriching and be- 
nefiting ourselves, while wo afford to 
them the means of happiness and com- 
fort ; that we are linking in the bonds 
of social unity scattered and warlike 
tribes, «ind breathing over their isles 
the purifying and ennobling influence 
of the Gospel. What British heart 
would not feel a thrill of pleasure at 
hearing, in a temple among mangrove 
wot)ds, from the lips of once untutored 
savages, the voice of thanksgiving and 
praise swelling up to the true God, 
instead of wild chants and supersti- 
tious invocations addressed to un- 
known deities ? 

When we last quitted the subject. 
Sir J.imes Brooke had only just de- 
parted to take up his position as the 
authorised governor of Labuan, and 
the public mind has since been greatly 
occupied by anxious anticipations of 
all that he was destined to accomplish. 
But, though the hearts of enlightened 
and benevolent men accompanied him 
when he left our shores, there were 
not a few wdio, setting aside the com- 
mercial and trading benefits to be de- 
rived from our connexion with the 
Indian Archipelago, losing sight al- 
together of the incalculable advan- 
tages we were bestowing upon the 
natives, sought, for specious purposes, 
to undermine the position of the Ra- 
jah, and to cast out doubts concerning 
the wisdom and the polgsy of esta- 
bliishing a governor, or forming so dis- 
tant a settlement at all. To question 
the importance of the scheme, to dis- 
seminate false views concerning the 
climate and capabilities of Labuan and 
Borneo, were among the innocuous 
shafts hurled at the great and glorious 
.•scheme of freeing commerce in the 
Indian seas, and imparting to the na- 
tives the blcssihg> of an enlightened 
civilisation. The Straits Times must 
be regarded as one of the organs of 
this home party, since it seeks every 
convenient opportunity to spread the 
most alarming of all reports — that 
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Labuan is only another and yet more 
fatal Sierra Leone — that parents who 
despatch their children, in government 
appointments, to that distant colony, 
are wilfully consigning them to pre- 
mature graves — that officers, when 
they quit the shores of England for 
that destination, may bid them an eter- 
nal fiirewell. But the experience of all 
who have ever visited the island, and 
the positive testimony of those now 
residing upon it, convince us that it is 
only a wilful disregard of all the rules 
which apply equally to every eastern 
country, and a persevering indulgence 
in habits of intemperance, that can 
render Borneo or Labuan unhealthy. 
We speak not at random, or from ca- 
sual information which we may have 
amassed from reading the productions 
of interested parties, but from the 
certain knowledge of one now forming 
part of the infant settlement, and even 
from that of Sir James himself. The 
best proof that can be urged in favour 
of the climate is the fact, that, with the 
exception of one or two trifling at- 
tacks, he has enjoyed uninterrupted 
health during his sojourn in the island. 

It is true that much draining will be 
required before either Borneo or La- 
buan can become perfectly secure for 
all constitutions; but, previous to any 
attempts at draining, it is very certain 
that abstaining at once from exposure 
to the night air, and from all intempe- 
rate habits, was a guarantee of health 
to those who w'ere located in Sarawak 
or Lahuan. 

Borneo itself is so lovely an island 
that some have conjectured it to have 
been the scenes of many of the tales in 
the “ Thousand-and-One Nights’ En- 
tertainments,” whose beauties wander- 
ing Arab adventurers have trejisured up 
in their bosoms and carried hack to 
their nativ# cities, where they have 
spoken rapturously of the wild and 
romantic scenery of the woods and 
hills. Approaching it from the sea, a 
line of undulating shore, clothed with 
the rich verdure of the mangrove and 
beautiful shrubs, makes its appearance. 
But on drawing nearer you perceive a 
slip of beach covered with fine sand, 
bounded by a hedge of the arroo-tree, 
resembling our fir. Broad rivers yield 
their waters to the ocean, glancing up 
whose openings you perceive a rich 
vegetation bending over the edge of 
the placid streams, giving them the ap- 
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pearance, in the clear bright sun, of 
long narrow lakes fringed with the 
deepest green. The beauty of these mag- 
nificent rivers, wandering down through 
rich scenery, from the slopes of the 
mountains of the interior, may readily 
be conceived by those who have at all 
studied the varied aspects under which 
nature develops itself in the Eastern 
Archipelago. The dense jungle, the 
tall trees, the occasional glimpses of 
mountain scenery, the fertile plain, and 
the villages raised high above the 
banks, inhabited sometimes by a wild 
but peaceful tribe, but sometimes form- 
ing the secluded haunts of the pirate, 
who, with his countless wealth, leads for 
some months in the year a quiet life in 
his well-secured home, are objects of 
varied interest. Ranges of mountains 
intersect the inland, now advancing to, 
now receding from the sea, all clothed 
with rich verdure and containing within 
their bosoms treasures of inestimable 
value, such as gold, iron, tin, &c. &c. 
Nor has Borneo yet yielded one-half 
it is capable of yielding, if properly 
cultivated ; and this lovely spot, with 
its broad lakes, its rich pasture-lands, 
its glittering possessions, is only, on a 
larger scale, a sample of the tree- 
fringed isles that constitute the re- 
markable group known as the Twelve 
Thousand Islands. Had we the proper 
space we could refillse bef«)re the mind 
of our readers spots unequalled for 
beauty on the surface of the habitable 
globe, little gems clustering round the 
parent-chain which sweeps along 
through the waters of the Eastern 
Seas. To penetrate one by one into 
them, to become acquainted with their 
habits, manners, and customs, to dis- 
cover their capabilities fur trade, and 
in one word, to spread civilisation 
throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the Indian Archipelago ; 
such is, wo boldly affirm, our object, 
nor will England desist, we feel .assured, 
whether it be now, or in the progress 
of time, until the design be accom- 
plished. There is no other nation on 
the face of the globe capable of peace- 
fully subduing the inhabitants of the 
Archipelago ; and having taken the first 
steps, it would be sheer madness to 
retreat, thus leaving the natives, with 
the taste of a more enlightened state, 
in a more hopeless condition than 
ever. It is like showing the starving 
man a morsel of bread and snatching 
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it rudely away from his grasp. The 
expense of the settlement at Labuan 
has been another great cause of grief 
to the anti-Bornean party, who set the 
outlay of a few thousands against the 
millions hereafter to be realised by re- 
moving the restrictions from commerce. 
The first and paramount duty of Sir 
.Tames Brooke is to sweep the seas of 
those vast buccaneering hordes by which 
they are infested, and this object he 
has ever had steadily in view. But 
all the inestimable advantages which 
trading vessels have already derived 
from the partial abolition of piracy 
from the intricate channels of the 
Indian Seas, are detracted and deterio- 
rated from by the economical humani- 
tarians, who, to save the government 
(allowing they have so praiseworthy 
an object in view), the expense of 
keeping up a settlement in Labuan, 
would sacrifice entirely the w^elfare of 
the inhabitants, and the benefit we 
directly receive from connexion with 
the Archij)elago. It is utterly im- 
possible so niggardly a system can 
obtain a very firm hold upon the minds 
of any but the most ignorant and 
blinded by prejudice. Those who 
])rnperly understand the danger to 
which trade was exposed from the 
audacious hardihood of the piratical 
hordes, will consider no expense too 
great to render it secure and easy. It 
was not, as has been by some asserted, 
one single ship occasionally assailed, 
nor one crew now and then murdered, 
but whole native fieets, hurrying to 
the annual fairs, were utterly destroyed 
by these lawless freebooters. Amongst 
the numerous industrious races in- 
habiting the islands, are whole tribes 
devoted to the exciting pursuit of 
piracy. It must not he supposed that 
they constitute a handful of men, 
whoso haunt is some secluded or un- 
known isle, whence they issue occasion- 
ally on a piratical expedition, as some 
writers, in the intensity of their igno- 
rance, would have the world believe, 
hut a viist and organised body, whose 
numbers have not yet been correctly 
ascertained, who boldly put forth to 
sea at certain periods of the year in 
large boats, well manned and armed, 
and with cruel determination, spread- 
ing like a vast web through the in- 
tricate channels of the Eastern Seas to 
attack and plunder every vessel that 
comes within their reach. Not satisfied 


with cruising in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of their haunts, they set sail 
on long voyages during several months 
in the year, after which they return 
laden with rich stores to their liomes. 
Incapable of fear, they scorn to enve- 
lope their movements in secrecy, but 
in the face of day lie in the open sea 
in wait for the first trading vessel, no 
matter to what nation it belongs, when, 
sometimes to the sound of music, and 
yells of defiance, they bear down upon 
the richly-laden ship, surround her, 
massacre the crew, and after rifling 
her of her stores, sink, or leave her 
drifting tenantless upon the sea. Some- 
times the pirate fleet, with its swift 
noiseless boats, steals stealthily down 
through the trcc-shadowed waters of 
the narrow channels, and beneath the 
shelter of the jungle rests its oar until 
the dead of night. A peaceful village 
has been seen in the evening-light clus- 
tering upon the beach on its raised plat- 
forms. The labour of the day is over, the 
song of the Dyak maiden floats on the 
air, the voice of children at their play 
makes a low murmur, the father leans 
from the long balcony running across 
the front of the little community of 
houses ; groups are busy hero and 
there. Early they retire to rest, and 
perfect ^ilence broods over the scene. 
Tho bright moonbeams play upon the 
waves, dotted with isles as far as the 
eye can reach ; an undulating surface 
of jungle stretches interminably away 
in the background. Scarcely has the 
serenity of sleep stolen upon the spot, 
when the waters around llie shore are 
disturbed by the movement of many 
keels, that cut the waves and produce 
a rippling murmur, unheard, save by 
the cruel marauders intent upon their 
prey. A hundred krisses are un- 
sheathed as they set their foot on shore, 
and a loud yell of triumph bursts from 
their lips, as they find themselves se- 
cure upon the village platform. In 
hopeless fear, the wretched victims 
fly to arms — the cry of despair from 
the mother, who, in dying perceives 
her little one borne away from her 
arms — the shriek of the maiden strug- 
gling with her captor — all mingle con- 
fuseilly with the groans of the dying, 
and the loud yells of the pirate, who, 
krissing the aged, carries away into 
hopeless captivity the maiden and the 
child. Asa last act, a burning brand 
is applied to the frail tenement, and 
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soon a mass of forked flames riso into 
the air, while the buccaneering fleet 
again put to sea, and steer away before 
any alarm is given to the surrounding 
country. The morning Pun rises upon 
a heap of black and smoking ruins. 

Such scenes are of frequent occur- 
rence in tlie Indian Archipelago. The 
burning of villages, the massacre of 
women and children are the constant 
practices of the freebooters wherever 
they steer their course. Whole vil- 
lages are constantly destroyed in this 
way ; and while the natives of the 
Twelve Thousand Isles continue to be 
exposed to their attacks, it will be our 
duty to persecute their pirates, until 
we entirely exterminate them from 
these .seas. 

Where do the pirates dwcdl ? Not 
on some ob.scure island, as we have 
before remarked ; but their homes are 
scattered far and wide over tin* Archi- 
pelago. No one coining abruptly upon 
the rude-built and strong villages inlui- 
bited by these men could for one moment 
imagine the inhabitants to he the same 
who, at certain perio<ls of the year, 
scour the seas on expeditions of depre- 
dation and murder. The utmost taste 
presides over the disposition of their 
gardens and houses ; the height of 
rude luxury is displayed, and many of 
the productions of our own land have 
been found scattered in their dwel- 
lings, standing sometimes on perches 
raised forty feet above the ground. 
Their wives and families are decked 
with every savage ornament ; and 
while they remain at home, the free- 
booters ‘ appear to forget the daring 
exploits of the sea, in the peaceful en- 
joyments of domestic comforts. The 
life of the pirate, if investigated, would 
be found to be one of singular ro- 
mance and variety ; but that of the 
less ferocious sea gipsys, skimming by 
day with their white-sailed prahus, 
over the ocean, and clustering by night 
near the shore, possesses in the highest 
degree the attributes of romance. At 
some future period, perhap.s, we may 
enter upon a description of their 
career, with that of the domestic life 
and habits of the pirates. Our busi- 
ness is now wholly with the more ac- 
tive operations carried on m the 
Indian Archipelago. The suppre.ssion 


of the widely-extended system of pi- 
racy ib not an object to be accomplish- 
etl in a single day, though it is to be 
hoped that since the direction of the 
scheme .is entrusted to the able hands 
of Sir James Brooke, it may be ac- 
complished in a much shorter period 
than it otherwise vvould have been. A 
great deal of culpable negligence, how'- 
ever, has been manifested by the au- 
thorities in the aHair, in not at all 
times furnishing Sir James Brooke 
with a sufficient force to repel the at- 
tacks of the buccaneers. At one 
period, while it was w'eJl known tliat 
a pirate fleet, twelve hundred strong, 
was cruising about the Indian seas, 
our .settlement at Labuan was left in 
the following position: — “ There was 
the Maeandcr barge without any crew, 
being left in the charge of two men. 
Next, the Ranee steamer, with an en- 
gineer and stoker, two boy.s and two 
carpenters. Then came the Jolly Ba- 
chelor, a government private boat, 
manned from the Macander with six 
men. And to complete the list, there 
was a small body of marines, of whom 
eighteen only were fit for active ser- 
vice.”* Such was the force which Sir 
Jame.s Brooke w.is to bring against a 
numerous and \\cll-prepared hostile 
fleet, had they been attacked. This, 
however, is an instance which, though 
of frequent occurrence in the past his- 
tory of the Governor of Labuan, will, 
we trust, not again occur. 

We .shall endeavour to give a brief 
outline of what lias been accomplished 
in the Archipelago during the past 
year. Not the least important is the 
expedition to Borneo, undertaken for 
the purpose of conducting a treaty 
with the Sultan, who, it will be remem- 
bered, treacherously murdered his own 
relations, and was once actuated by 
the most unconquerable hatred of 
Great Britain. The interest awakened 
by the prospect of the expedition in 
the little settlement at Labuan was 
great, as, to most of those composing 
it, the scenes in which they were en- 
gaged were perfectly new, and they 
were naturally desirous of availing 
themselves of every opportunity of 
penetrating as far into the island as 
po.ssible. The party consisted of Sir 
James Brooke, ffiur or five officers, a 
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guard of five marines, and tvrenty- 
two sailors — distributed through the 
Jolly Bachelor, the Maeander's barge, 
and another boat, and the steamer 
itself. Borneo river boasts of 
magnificent scenery, with beautiful 
undulating hills on either bank, very 
low, and covered with brushwood and 
diminutive jungle. When arrived at 
the city, an exciting scene presented 
itself in the busy market, which is held 
on the water. Hundreds of boats, 
paddled by women, with large um- 
brella hats, clustered in groups, star- 
ing at the steamer and its companions, 
and all sharing in apprehensions, im- 
mediately communicated through the 
whole, that the Europeans were come 
solely for the purpose of seizing on 
the capital, in return for the clandes- 
tine connexion of the Sultan with the 
pirates, which, though denied by some, 
is incontestably proved. The inter- 
view held with the Sultan was of an 
extremely interesting nature, the 
greatest respect being shown to the 
Rajah. Into details upon these points 
it is impossible at present to enter ; 
suffice it, that the object of the expe- 
dition accomplished. A treaty 

with the Sultan was ratified ; letters 
requesting the return of the relatives 
of Muda Hassim were obtained, and 
the Sultan had been induced to dis- 
patch letters to all parts of his domi- 
nions, authorising the natives to trade 
freely with Gabnar, from which they 
have hitherto been restrained by fear. 
Sir .James Brooke also obtained from 
the old chieftain a promise to send 
down three hundred labourers, to 
work at the draining of Labuan ; and 
the expedition returned home per- 
fectly well satisfied with what it had 
achievddi and were soon busily en- 
gaged in making preparations for a 
similar visit to Sooloo, in order to con- 
clude a treaty with the Sultan of that 
place, or, in the event of a failure in 
that object, to chastise the notorious 
pirates who infect it. That group of 
islands, it is well known, constitutes 
the haunts of numerous piratical 
hordes. The Balanini issue from 
hence, and it is, therefore, most im- 
portant that some check should be im- 
posed upon their proceedings, either 
by treaty or otherwise. The Dutch 
had it in their design to seize upon the 
whole group, and the fact is esta- 
blished by all the recent lucubrations 
VOL. XXXV. — NO, CCV. 
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of their journalists, as well as their 
intense disappointment at the recep- 
tion the Rajah met with. They 
equipped a formidable expedition 
against the pirate Sultan of Sooloo, ar- 
rived at his capital, and summoned him 
to terms, but were welcomed with 
defiance and contempt. They next 
endeavoured to enforce their arguments 
by a succession of broadsides ; but the 
Dutch vessels were no match for the 
storm of round shot, grape and canis- 
ter, which fell like bail from the pirate 
batteries, and were compelled, with 
disgrace, to seek refuge in the open 
sea. And yet we now find them com- 
plaining, that on their subsequent visit 
to the Sultan the natives showed them 
anything but a pleasant aspect. Nor 
was it to be expected that people, 
going with warlike demeanour, and 
rough, rude manners, should be re- 
ceived as friends. The whole policy 
of the Dutch in the Indian Archipe- 
lago is marked by anything but a con- 
ciliatory spirit, and with this known 
character, it was not to be anticipated 
that they should meet with a welcome 
in the Sooloo isles. The very way in 
which the Dutch plenipotentiary set 
about his business was hostile. M. 
Gronovius despotically informs the Sul- 
tan, that if he will not perform an im- 
possible act within three days, he shall 
consider him at enmity with the Ne- 
therlands government. This impossi- 
bility was to deliver up, probably, a 
phantom captive who, the Dutch as- 
serted, was detained in captivity by 
the Sultan. Into these matters, how- 
ever, wc cannot further enter at pre- 
sent, than to observe, that from the 
mild and forbearing tone adopted by 
the Sultan on other occasions, we 
think the account the Dutch minister 
gives of his reception was grossly ex- 
aggerated. For our own part, wc had 
nut to form a fresh alliance, but to re- 
new those friendly relations formerly 
subsisting between the Sooloos and 
the British government. One word 
more with respect to the Dutch. Their 
object is to obtain an extensive trade 
in every isl.and with which they esta- 
blish relations, and to taboo whole 
countries— hiding their products until 
they find it convenient to use them for 
then* own exclusive enrichment. With 
England the opposite path has ever 
been taken. To throw open the ports 
to the free trado of all nations, and to 

1 
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benefit the whole of mankind^ such 
has been her policy. The most noto- 
rious pirates, it is well known, inhabit 
the Sooloo group; but no method for 
curtailing their power could possibly 
have been taken better than opening up 
a friendly intercourse with the native 
power, who, linked with us, would 
find it his interest to subdue, ns far as 
possible, those wild and restless spirits 
who inhabit his dominion, and with 
whom he is linked. Large pirate com- 
munities are established in villages and 
towns in the group, who possess an 
extraordinary amount of riches. Con- 
stituting, as Sooloo does, one of the 
most important of the many pirate 
haunts, we gain an immense advantiige 
by establishing a friendly treaty with 
the Sultan. 

On the 23d of May, then, this ex- 
pedition, which has given offence to 
so many persons, started for Sooloo in 
tho Nemesis, which had on board Sir 
James Brooke and suite, and experi- 
enced, at every place where they stopped 
the greatest attention and marked dis- 
tinction. At Kimauis, one of the 
most picturesque of the Bornean 
villages, they put in to take in pro- 
visions. Situated in a secluded spot, 
a series of magnificent landscapes 
sweep round it. The houses are 
substantial and well built; all who 
have ever visited it, describe it as one 
of the most charming villages near the 
coast. Our readers who are familiar 
with the events which formerly took 
place in Borneo, will recollect it was 
here that tho Pangaran Usop and 
his brother were overtaken and slain, 
after the massacre of Muda Hassim. 
He was buried near the town. The 
tomb stands upon an eminence, in an 
extremely picturesque situation. They 
were strangled in a house near at 
hand, and are said to have met thdr 
death quietly, and with resignation. 

In the first island belonging to the 
Sooloo group, Cagayan Sooloo, they 
found the people at first much dis- 
posed to prevent their landing ; but on 
a demonstration of peaceful intentions, 
some of the party were allowed to go 
on shore and examine the aspect of the 
country. A fine meadow land spread 
for a considerable distance over this 
beautiful little island, until it was lost 
in the jungle. On advancing, they 
found a fresh water lake, forty feet 
above the level of the sea, from which 


it was divided only by a narrow wall 
of sand<stone. A superstitious belief 
prevented the natives from venturing 
near its waters. On examination it 
was discovered to be of considerable 
depth, surrounded by lovely scenery, 
down to the very ed^e of the water, 
while the soil of the island was fertile, 
and the climate agreeable and soft. 
Advancing further, the expedition 
speedily arrived at Sooloo, no less re- 
markable for the rich verdure of its 
landscapes than the other portions of 
the group. It is impossible not to ex- 
perience a feeling of some regret when 
we behold spots so unequalled in 
beauty in the possession of lawless 
and savage tribes, who, however rich 
in worldly possessions, are yet wholly 
unable to turn them to the best ad- 
vantage, even for themselves. The 
Nemesis reached Sooloo on the 27th 
May, firing a salute of twenty-one guns 
as she entered the bay, and next day 
Sir James, accompanied by a portion 
of his suite, landed and paid a visit to 
the Sultan, by whom he was very 
cordially received. After the cus- 
tomary interchange of civilities, Sir 
James addressed the assembled Datus 
in the Malay language, and informed 
them of the purpose for which he had 
made this friendly visit to their island, 
concluding by handing them tho treaty 
for their examination and approval, 
after which he retired. All their pro- 
ceedings were conducted in the midst 
of perfect quiet and order. The room 
in which the audience took place, was, 
according to the custom of the Sooloos, 
crowded with some hundreds of per- 
sons ; but the most profound silence pre- 
vailed while the Sultan and Datus 
were engaged in considering, one by 
one, the articles of the treaty. A 
very short time sufficed to show that 
it was one to which they could unani- 
mously agree, and, accordingly, tho 
Sultan and Datus with one voice pro- 
claimed their willingness to sign it. 
The next evening, without any parade or 
ceremony, Sir .lames again visited the 
Sultan ; the audience-chamber was, as 
usual, thronged with the native popula- 
tion — some armed with krisseaand suin- 
pitans, while all were decorated in the 
most fantastic manner, their wild eyes 
gleaming with satisfaction and curious 
delight upon the English Rajah, who 
pleased tliein exceedingly by his frank 
manner and open bearing. Once his 
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very name was a terror to the inhabU 
tanta of Sooloo; but his late visits 
completely altered their conception of 
hia character. 

The conversation which ensued upon 
the ratification of the treaty was of 
the most friendly nature. Chocolate 
and sweetmeats were handed round* 
and the sitting was prolonged to a very 
late hour. The chiefs showed them- 
selves not only willing but eager to 
enter into friendly relations with the 
British, and the expedition returned 
shortly afterwards to Sarawak* per- 
fectly well pleased with their visit* just 
in time to prepare for a hostile demon- 
stration against the Sarebas and 
Sakarran pirates* the most trouble- 
sumo of all the buccaneering hordes. 
The proceedings which had taken 
place with respect to these tribes have 
been, we are aware* of much debate, 
and the conduct of Sir James has been 
strongly animadverted upon by persons* 
whoso sole excuse for the conduct they 
pursue is the perfect ignorance they 
exhibit with respect to the real facts 
(if the case. They assert that the 
Saknrrans aro not pirates, but a 
peaceful tribe of men ; when it is w'ell 
known that there is no safety on the 
high seas from them ; that all na- 
tions, all tribes, all ages are equally 
in danger from their attacks. To 
these tacts the whole population of 
Banjar, the Dutch residents and 
otheers, the English at Sarawak, the 
Malays of Sarawak, Satnaharahan, 
Sadong, Linga* Kaluka, Siriki* 
Uejaiig, &c., &c.* with many other 
rivers, hear testimony. They are 
perfectly awaro of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Sakarrans, and unani- 
mously concur with the British govern- 
ment in desiring their extermination. 
Sir James has been charged with blood- 
thirsty propensities* and desirous of 
shedding innocent blood. Wo re- 
member the expression used some time 
since by one of the anti- Bornean 
party about the sentimental puffing of 
Sir James, but it shrewdly strikes us that 
the term sentimental is far more applica- 
ble to those who will defend the cause 
of a cruel and murderous race of men 
like the Sakarrans and Sarebas* but 
are capable of experiencing no sympa- 
thy with the unfortunate natives* who 
daily fall victims to their reckless de- 
predations. Within the short space 
of six months four large fleets weru 


devastating the coast, and six hundred 
lives were sacrifleed ; therefore, the 
recent proceedings against pirates, by 
all who know anything of the matter, 
must be regarded in the light rather 
of a defensive than aggrei^sive act. 
However this may be. Sir James, im- 
mediately on his return from Sooloo, 
prepared for his attack against the Sd- 
karrahs, who had been committing 
various atrocities deserving summary 
punishment. They had visited a part 
of the Sarawak territory in a foray for 
human skulls, ami carried off seventy 
heads. Information was brought in 
that a large pirate fleet, of ninety- 
eight vessels, had sailed towards the 
liojang. Properly to understand the 
operations that took place, we must 
recall to our readers’ recollection the 
position of the several rivers up which 
it was necessary to divide our forces. 
There are in Borneo four streams, 
running nearly parallel, upon the hanks 
of which it was supposed likely pirates 
would assemble — viz., the Kanowit, 
Rejang, Sarebas, and Sakarran. 

Numerous means of escape were af- 
forded them, since the Kanowit is a 
branch of the Rejang ; and the Lipat 
branch of the Kaluka also afforded them 
egress in case of necessity. Some 
months had been expended in prepar- 
ing for this expedition, which was by far 
the most important ever yet fitted out 
against the pirates. The brigs Alba- 
tru.<ss and Royalist, along with the Ne- 
mesis and seven European boats* were 
the force to be employed. To distri- 
bute these in the best possible position 
was now the care of the Rajah. He 
dispatched the Royalist to anchor up 
the Batang Lupar, opposite the Linga 
branch, to protect the Balow village. 
The Rajah himself, with twenty-five 
native prahus and two European cut- 
ters, was to watch the Kaluka ; while 
the Nemesis, with five European and 
nearly forty Dyak boats* assisted by 
the little Ranee* was sent to blockade 
the Sarebas* for which point it was 
supposed the pirates would make in 
their return from the Rejang; and 
when they should perceive the steamer 
with its large force, it was naturally 
conjectured they would make for the 
Kaluka* two miles further. In at- 
tempting to regain their haunts, they 
wouhi encounter the war-steamer ami 
her allies* which were to follow them 
immediately ; so that the chances were 
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the whole fleet would be destroyed. 
The plan was concerted with the ut^ 
most ability, thus provinpf that Sir 
James possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the foe against whom he was mov- 
ing. They had started from Sarawak 
the 24th of last July, and on the 31st 
the boats sent out to reconnoitre gave 
notice of the approach of an immense 
fleet of the enemy. 

The sun was then setting behind 
the bills, and imparted to the scene a 
singularly picturesque appearance. At 
a little distance from the mouth of the 
Kaluka, in perfect stillness, the Uajah 
and his company lay on the waters 
motionless, waiting for the proper mo- 
ment to take their stand. At length, 
fearing lest the Nemesis might not re- 
ceive the intelligence, he fired a rocket 
into the air, and then moved forward 
so as to spread his force along the 
entrance of the stream. No sooner 
had he taken up his position, than a 
dark mass, formed by the enemy's ad- 
vancing fleet, was perceived a-head. 
Another rocket was fired — a signal an- 
swered by the natives with a fierce yell 
of defiance to tho advancing foes — and 
again the same silence as before brood- 
ed over the scene. The sun had set ; 
and the moon, partially obscured by 
clouds, rose upon the scene, now be- 
came one of interest. On either hand 
rose the shores, covered with dark 
jungle, contrasting strangely with tho 
glittering and slightly-agitated waters, 
shining like silver between the prahus, 
crowded with men, silently, anxiously, 
with their arms prepared, w’atching 
the signal for the fight. Suddenly 
from the sea burst a fierce yell of de- 
fiance from thousands of throats, min- 
gled with the sounds of martial music, 
and occasional firing of artillery. Per- 
ceiving the reception they were likely 
to encounter at the mouth of tho Ka- 
luka,they made a sudden rush towards 
the Sarebas, while their yells gradually 
subsided into an indistinct murmur. 
The Nemesis now fired a rocket, and 
displayed a blue light, to announce 
that she was prepared ; and a brisk 
encounter followed. The pirates di- 
vided on perceiving that there was 
little chance of escape ; and Comman- 
ders Everest and Willmeshurst, from 
the Albatross and Uoyalisf, pushed 
forward, eacli in coinntand of a wc'll- 
arnied cutter, to iii(*» t the enemy, while 
.'i discharge of rockets and giuis poureil 
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forth over the waves, now distinctly 
visible, from the fact that the moon 
was partially obscured, and darkness 
hung over the sea. The scene was 
now one of great excitement : at every 
moment tho sound of heavy cannon 
boomed upon the air, and rapid vol- 
leys of musketry followed one upon 
the other, illumining the surrounding 
scene with u vivid though evanescent 
glare. Never had those waters wit- 
nessed a similar display of British power 
and determination. The Nemesis now 
advanced straight upon the enemy's 
fleet, and rolled in her broadside of 
grape, and canister, and round shot, 
from her heavy 32-pounder8. The 
European boat, under Captain Parqu- 
bar, pressed forward and endeavoured 
to close with the foe, but were unable 
to effect this, owing to the low water 
near tho shore ; but, instead, they 
drove the enemy towards Sandy Point, 
from whence they wore once more 
compelled to retire. Tho encounter 
every moment grew more desperate, 
and the anxiety increased as to the even- 
tual issue of the contest, though our 
officers, it may bo presumed, felt pretty 
secure in the consciousness that they 
should be enabled to overcome the 
wild tribes, however hardy and re- 
lentless they might be, and accus- 
tomed to warfare upon tho seas. 
The foe were well provided with 
arms • they were brave and deter- 
mined, and attacked us with the ut- 
most vigour and ferocity. But ow- 
ing to tiie had practice of their gun- 
ners their fire was very inefficient. 
The destructive fire poured from the 
Nemesis, and the other boats, at length 
sent some of their vessels stern fore- 
most down into the ocean, with all on 
board ; others blew up into the air ; 
some were blown to atoms, and the 
pirates themselves, struck down by 
hundreds, so that the sea was literally 
crimsoned with their blood ; and when 
the panic seized them, and they ran 
their prahus hastily ashore, and es- 
caped into the jungle, the waves were 
strewn with wrecks and floating corpses. 
The next inorningit was discovered that 
the enemy had lost about ninety boats, 
and more than six hundred men in the 
engagement, while on our side not 
.nhove six were shot. The rumour slates 
that about two thousand were slain ; 
but if* we estimate the loss at about 
half we shall probably arrive nearer 
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to the true state of the case. The 
llnjah then moved .up the Pukan, and 
we shall give the account of his pro* 
ceedings tliero from an unpublished 
letter, written by one of the party en* 
gaged in the attack. We were un- 
able to insert our correspondent*8 ac- 
count of the former affair, in his own 
words, from the extreme length to 
which they extended. The following, 
however, will, in his terse and graphic 
language, convey some idea of the next 
proceedings of the Governor of La- 
buan 

" Scnawal, Sept. Slat, 1849. 

*'My dear V— promised in 
my last letter to write you some ac- 
count of the deaths of Bunsi and Ta- 
jong, two young Dyak chiefs, who 
were very great favourites of ours. I 
must fultil my promise, however, now, 
and I know of no better way than co- 
pying that day's proceedings from my 
journal. 

** August, &c.— Wo were to start 
at three o'clock in the 'morning, but a 
forward movement was not made till 
nearly six o'clock. We had not pro- 
ceeded very many miles, when a felled 
tree gave notice of the enemy being 
aware of our approach. Slow and 
heavy work it is to cut through trees ; 
fur the timber severed near the earth, 
falling into the river, blocks up one 
side, while the thick branches form 
an almost impenetrable barrier on the 
other. No sooner was one cut through 
than another presented itself, and this 
work continued till past ten o'clock. 
Soiiiei linos we advanced a quarter of a 
mile, then only a few yards, encounter- 
ing sometimes large trees, sometimes 
small ; but whether small or great, very 
tiring work. Had the fleet not been 
crushed outside, had the Sarebas many 
muskets, they might have killed half our 
force before wc could have got at them, 
for the heavy jungle would have effec-. 
tually sheltered them. As it was, we kept 
a good look out, rifle in hand, ready to 
fire on the first sign of an enemy. At 
length we came to a tree at least a 
yard in diameter. For some time the 
axes were at work, but little progress 
being made, it was at last determined 
to march overland, so wc fell back a 
little and breakfasted. 

The plan the,t was arranged was this 
— Callong, Bunsi, and Tajong, tho 
three eldest sons of the Orang-Kaya, of 


Lundu, were with their men to lead the 
way, open the path, and remove the dan- 
gers— -(these arc sharp pieces of bamboo 
stuck in the ground so as to inflict very 
severe wounds) — while a strong party 
of Malays were to protect theq^. Tho 
Europeans and native force to follow, 
while an adequate force remained to 
protect the boats. On tho left bank 
of our position, a thick jungle reached 
tho water's edge — on the right, tho 
ground, partially cleared, presented 
thick clumps of bamboos, and rose 
into a little hill. The marines and 
sailors were landed, and collected in a 
body on the top. Everything was in 
active preparation. Some of us had 
returned to the boats, to get com- 
pletely ready, when suddenly a distant 
yell — a volley of musketry — shouts 
and cries — a bustle on the summit of 
the hill — tho English forming into 
line — told that something of impor- 
tance had happened. Wc rushed on 
shore. At first no explanation could 
be given of the .*ilarm. Some cried, 
* Callong is dead ' — others, Bunsi— 
others, Tajong ; some that all three 
were killed ; when the return of a 
Dyak, bearing a wounded man, gave 
the first intelligence. He said they 
were ahead, when a party of the Sare- 
bas dashed out, and killed .a great 
many. Ho himself was severely 
wounded. He believed that all the 
young chiefs were dead ; he was sure 
that one was. The return of the 
headless trunk of Bunsi, and the fright- 
fully mangled body of Tajong, told 
tho dreadful news. However, Callong, 
tho eldest, and my favourite, had 
eaca.pcd. Bunsi, when quite young, 
was the first of the Lundus that came 
to meet the Rajah when he visited 
their tribe. He brought the Rajah a 
white cork, and giving it to him, the 
young lad said, ‘ It is the only thing I 
have to present, pray accept it.* He 
was a quiet, modest fellow, with the 
most amiable temper, hut as brave as a 
lion. Tajong was a fine bold fellow, 
hut too arrogant and boastful. 

« Not knowing the strength of tho 
enemy, and wishing to he prepared, 
tho Europeans were ordered to fall 
hack a little, and form a line on tho 
summit of the hill. This slightly re- 
trograde movement began to produce 
a panic among some of the natives, who 
imagined the Europeans were retreat- 
ing, and they coininunced shouting and 
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rushing to their boats. At first I 
thought that the enemy in overpowering 
force were advancing, hut the llajah, 
speaking quietly to the men as they 
passed, laughingly said, * Don’t bo 
afraid, iot us advance.' This had its 
immediate eil'ect, and they followed 
him in crowds. Quiet being restored, 
we heard some account of the skir- 
niish. The clearing party had ad- 
vanced some hundred yards into the 
bamboo jungle, when Tajong, high- 
spirited but rash, pushed on a>head, 
and was followed by his elder brother. 
Over-confident, they wore almost un- 
armed, and without their fighting- 
jackets, and had advanced with a few 
men beyond immediate support. Ta- 
jong and Bunsi were stooping to feel 
for ranjoos, when, from behind a thick 
bamboo clump, out dashed a party of 
the enemy, and cut them don n before 
they could draw parangs. Calong, 
seeing his danger, dashed back, and 
was saved ; and the immediate advance 
of the Malays, who poured in a volley, 
siived those that were wounded, and 
inflicted >oine loss upon the Sarohas. It 
was a melancholy hour for the old 
Orang-Kaya of Lundu, the father, who 
was but a little way behind. He felt 
proud of his sons, but esjiecially proud 
of Tajong ; yet first couhl only find 
vent for bis grief in bitter revilings of 
those whom he accused of deserting 
his boys. He retired with his tribe to 
the boats, and sent Calong to the 
Ilajah, to request permission to return 
and bury his children. The surviving 
son came. In a subdued voice he said, 

* I have lost my two younger brothers,’ 
« Tell the Orang-Kaya,* said the Rajah, 

* not to grieve ; bis sons died like brave 
men.’ A proud, though faint smile of 
satisfaction was for a second visible ; 
public praise from such lips was to 
them the greatest comfort. Unwilling 
to allow his brothers’ death to pass 
unrevenged, Calong intended to return 
after burying them near the steamer. 
At first he wished to remain, but his 
father dissuaded him. One would 
have thought that the measure had 
been full, but another event was still 
to happen to fill it to overflowing. The 
Ranee little steam-tender had been 
left some distance down, and a cutter, 
bearing the dead Viody of a sailor, 
arrived at the same time that the 
Lundu boat p:s«‘..ed. There was 
little bustle in the steamer ; a rope 
caught the hammer of a musket, left 


cocked by shameful carelessness; it 
went off ; the ball passed between two 
of the officers, grazed a boy, struck 
the Orang-Kaya’s son-in-law, killing 
him on the spot, and finished by 
burying itself in the heart of a Malay. 
The old man, completely overcome, 
burst into a flood of tears ; and, 
holding up his fingers to the officers, 
could only say, * Three sons in one 
da^V and continued his melancholy 
journey. From him the enemy could 
expect no mercy ; twelve of the 
fugitives from the fleet fell by the 
hand of the Lundus, in their passage 
down the river. It would be of 
little use to enter into the rest of the 
day’s proceedings. The Sarebas were 
dLsturhed by rockets, and some spies 
in the trees got peppered. I had a 
shot or two at a fellow who perse- 
veringly showed liimself at the top of 
a tree, reconnoitering our movements. 
The distance (two hundred yards) was 
too great to tell whether it had any 
elTcct or not. 1 hope 1 shot him ; it 
woulil lessen their triumph over the 
head of Bunsi, which they carried oflT, 
otherwise I care not for firing except 
in an engagement. If the enemy 
came in my way, I should fire and 
kill ; otherwise there is no pleasure in 
knowing that you have drilled a hole 
through a man with a rillc-biillet.” 

The party then returned, and navi- 
gated the Ilejang river for a hundred 
and fifty miles, burning and destroying 
the houses and property of 2000 
people. 

Wc have given a brief outline of 
the late proceedings against the pirates 
of the Indian Archipelago ; and our 
hope is, that no one, after pernsing 
an account of the atrocities perpetrated 
by them, will suffer their minds to ho 
biassed by a single feeling of sympathy 
for their well-merited fate. They 
had returned, gorged with plunder, 
from one of their expeditions, after 
destroying whole villages, and lading 
their prahus with cargoes of unhappy 
slaves. On board one of the prahus 
the headless trunk of a woman was 
found, whom they bad probably mas- 
sacred in their resentment. Such is 
one instance, out of a hundred similar 
which we could describe ; and it is such 
barrowing and inhuman barV>arities 
that, in our opinion, justify Sir James 
Brooke in the active and decisive mea- 
sures which be has so boldly adopt- 
ed. 
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IRISH THEATRICALS. 


If any of our readers have been in the 
habit of reading the Irish provincial 
journals^ they cannot fail to have ob- 
served that, within the last twelve 
months, the amusement of private thea- 
tricals has been resorted to in various 
parts of Ireland. The military have 
been the chief promoters of this bril- 
liant diversion, but they have received 
help from the civilians, and in demure 
Belfast, as well as at pleasure-seeking 
Cork, the histrionic art has been exhi- 
bited of late by amateurs, whose efforts 
to please have been, on the whole, very 
successful. 

That the Irish would not only be 
partial to theatrical amusements, but 
that they would also excel in mimetic 
representations, are almost obvious 
from their plastic nature and mercu- 
rial temperament. Whatever ethno- 
logists may decide upon the social qua- 
lities of Celts and Saxons, it is very 
certain that the Gaelic temperament 
is peculiarly fitted to artists, and espe- 
cially to those who wear the sock and 
buskin. The Irish have been ex- 
tremely prolific in actors of superior ex- 
cellence. (iuin and Macklin stood in 
the front rank of the histrionic art, 
and were excelled only by Garrick. 
Both Mossop and Spranger Barry were 
actors whose talents w'ere honoured 
with marked applause. Of famous 
and beautiful actresses, from the days 
of the biiiliant AV'cHington, Ireland, 
can boast several. Mrs, Clive and Mrs. 
Abington were Irish ; Miss Farren 
(afterwards Countess of Derby) was 
daughter of a Cork apothecary, who 
dwelt in those “groves of the pool” 
celebrated by the facetious Millikin ; 
Mrs. Glover, that most accomplished 
actress, whose humour is thoroughly 
“ racy of the soil,” is an Irishwoman. 
Last of all, we can point to the pathe- 
tic and beautiful O’Neill — the orna- 
ment of her profession and her sex. 
Besides these, a whole list of second- 
ary talents — not to bo spoken of with 
slight — can bo named, from the days 
of Woodward to that of Hudson, 
as proving the success of Irish ta- 
lent on the stage. It is asserted 
that Charles Kean is a native 


of Waterford ; and it is believ- 
ed that Ireland has a claim to one of 
his parents, as likewise in the case 
of Macready, whose father was an 
Irishman. It is worthy of remark, 
that the greast boast of the British 
stage, Garrick, was of French extrac- 
tion (Carrique), his grandfather hav- 
ing been the first of his family settled 
in England; and certainly “Little 
Davy,*’ in his cormorant vanity and 
prodigious ingenuity — his perpetual 
sparkle, and social pleasantry — was 
thoroughly a Frenchman. 

The great number of Irish who have 
attained to excellence on the stage, is 
one of the roost remarkable facts we 
know in the social history of our 
people. The difficulties which Irish 
actors had to encounter are not 
easily described, and nothing but 
genuine excellence could have put 
them in the rank which they attained. 
Amongst the difficulties in their way, 
we need only advert to the dreaded 
“ Irish brogue.** A coarse and bad 
method of speaking is detected sooner 
on the stage, than either at the bar or 
in the pulpit. In a mimetic exhibi- 
tion, the histrionic artist is necessarily 
more exposed to personal criticism 
than the political orator or the divine, 
simply because his main business is to 
address the ear and eye — the poet 
whose words he declaims being the 
real speaker to the understanding of 
the audience ; whereas in the senate, 
a vigorous debater, even with harsh 
and grating tones like ^Ir. Sheil, will 
not fail to please his audience, by 
means of the matter of his speech, 
presented vividly, with brilliancy of 
diction and strength of dialectics. 

Could all the training of the best 
elocutionists enable an actor with the 
voice of Mr. Sheil to be tolerated on 
the stage ? No 1 the very gods in the 
galleries would mimic his discordant 
tones. Or, to illustrate the point in 
another way, take the case of Henry 
Marston, now^ playing in Phelps’s com- 
pany at Sadler's Wells. Marston has 
some capital points as an actor ; his 
conceptions are clear, and he has the 
plasticity required by the stage ; but 
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liis voice is hideous. It is p;astric« and 
disagreeable to the last degree, and 
prevents him attaining that rank in 
his profession which his mental quali- 
ties and knowledge of the stage would 
otherwise enable him to reach. 

Thus, with the aversion of English 
audiences to the Irish brogue, and 
with the peculiarity of Irish declaim- 
ers generally speaking more vehe- 
mently than is required, one might 
have supposed that the Stage — the 
calling of all others most exposed to 
ignorant and flippant criticism — the 
Stage, which every apjprcntice and 
squat citizen supposes himself com- 
petent to dissert upon — \vould have 
been the last place wherein Irish talent 
would have received from English 
audiences the reward of applause. 

And yet we might feel assured that 
a people like the Irish would be pro- 
lific in theatrical artists. Suppleness 
and strength arc the qualities most 
required for the Stage. There must 
be that plastic element which easily 
assumes a variety of forms, and there 
must exist, in conjunction with it, that 
extraordinary strength of frame which 
enables the actor to endure the ar- 
duous and protracted fatigues of the 
profession. The rarity of finding per- 
sons who unite muscular strength 
with mercurial volatility, is the reason 
why there have been so few great 
actors. The great actor and the great 
orator must each be strong and sensi- 
tive ; and sturdiness is sehlom united 
with sensibility. Garrick had both 
qualities to a high degree ; so had 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neill. In 
the Irish people generally there is a 
certain physical union of these oppo- 
site qualities of strength and suscepti- 
bility ; and in this respect they are not 
unlike the ancient Greeks, to whom 
divers writers have assimilatc<l their 
psychological as well as physiological 
character. Hence results the number 
of eminent Irish actors and actresses ; 
and to a similar cause might bo as- 
signed the number of Irish orators. 
The materials for a history of the 
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Irish stage exists in a great variety of 
miscellaneous writers ; but though the 
matter is abundant, the history of the 
Stage in Ireland, like the narrative of 
our country's public fortunes, is desul- 
tory in its nature. ** Hitchcock's* View 
of the Irish' Stage," bringing it down to 
1774, and published in 1788, is authen- 
tic and circumstantial, but it is a dull 
chronicle, and written in a bad style, 
that of a mere theatrical underling, 
who looked up to actors, not as great 
artists, but as great personages. It is, 
however, a work of very decided value, 
and has one great merit—- its im- 
partiality. It is at once free from 
adulation and abuse, and is perspicuous, 
if not pleasing. Victor'sf two volumes 
are trivial and tedious, not containing 
any valuable matter. In the second 
volume of the “ Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy," there is an essay 
on the history of the Irish stage by 
Cooper Walker, which is made much 
use of in the first chapter of Hitch- 
cock's work, hut the essay itself is brief 
and incomplete, and not very interest- 
ing except to the mere antiquarian. 
But the most fertile source of infor- 
mation about the Irish Stage is to 
be found in the numerous lives of 
actors. Carlyle has said that the 
only lives worth reading in English 
literature, are those of actors — that 

vagabond" and amusing race of ad- 
venturers — and to some extent he is 
right. There U .othing more remark- 
able in the lives of the actors than tlie 
very large space which is devoted to 
Ireland in those recollections of their 
lives, and the strong impression made 
on them by Ireland and the Irisii. 
One of the most amusing of thorn ex- 
claims “ Ireland, the procioua soil con- 
secrated to every actor's memory, by 
the dearest and merriest remembran- 
ces I Ireland, the proverbial green 
spot in the arid desert of the unfortu- 
nate comedian 

So largo is the space occupied by 
the Irish in the memoirs of the actors 
who have treated of their adventures, 
that any one writing a history of this 


* “ An Historical View of the Irish Stage, to the close of Iho Season of 1788,” By 
Robert Ilitclicock. It is dedicated to the Earl of Grandison, and a long list of 
subscribers' namrs is in the first volume. 

f “ History of the Theatres of London and Dublin from 1730." By Mr. Victor, 
cx -manager 'J*. R. D. liondon 1701, 

X ** Bernard's Bocolleclions," vol. i. p. 1222. 
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country, from 168B, should mnke refer- 
ence to their memoirs for sketches of 
manners andsociety in the past century. 
The life of O’KeeflPe* is particularly 
valuable in this respect, and abounds 
in curious and minute particulars of 
society in Ireland, and the style has 
internal evidence of authenticity. The 
work seems to have been jotted down 
by an amanuensis, from the talk of 
O’Keeffe, when he had grown blind, 
while his mental faculties were 
thrown back upon his memory of the 
past. There is a natural and simple 
air through those two volumes which 
gives them much interest, and takes 
them entirely out of the class to which 
Barrington belongs. His picture of Ire- 
land, at p.p. 1 18, 1 19, is extremely curi- 
ous; and even though fancy lent its hues 
the picture is not devoid of reality.f 
Michael Kelly’s Memoirs published 
in the same year as O'Keeffe’s, were by 
no means of such value. With the ex- 
ception of two or three particulars 
of some interest about Sheridan, they 
contain no valuable matter, and must 
he treated as merebookmiakiiig. Ber- 
nard’s llecollections,” already quoted, 
are written with far more literary 
talent than the works of Kelly or 
O’KeelVe. The style is occasionally very 
racy, and the two volumes are through- 
out brisk and readable, though here 
and there an air of Joe Millerism is 
too glaring. Galt's Lives of the Play- 


ers** is n dull work, on a most de- 
lightful subject ; but occasionally there 
is a strong and clear summary of the 
merits of the various artists treated 
of.§ Cibbers ** Apology for his Life” 
stiinds at the head of theatrical bio- 
graphy, and will for ever preserve its 
author’s name. It is written in a style 
of charming ease, and sprightly grace- 
fulness, and would give its author a 
literary fame, even if he had never 
written The Careless Husband. There 
is one sentence in it which, for genuine 
eloquence of style, for strong sentiment 
and suitable diction, may be pladed 
against any to be found in Temple, Bo- 
lingbroke, or Addison. It is when Cib- 
ber, after describing Betterton, and 
lamenting his inability by words to con- 
vey to his reader an adequate idea of 
the old actor, finely breaks forth : — 
** Pity it is that the momentary beau- 
ties Bowing from a harmonious elo- 
cution cannot, like the graces of poetry, 
be their own record ; that the ani- 
mated graces of the player can live no 
longer than the instant breath or mo- 
tion that present them, or at best can 
but faintly glimmer through the me- 
mory of a few surviving spectators.” 
Moore, in his life of Sheridan, observes 
that the sentiment expressed in the 
sentence we have quoted, would not 
receive additional grace if it were put 
in verse. 

In the forty-sixth volume of the 


* “ llceolloctions of the Life of John O'Keeffe, written by Himself.” London: 

1826. 

t There is now living in lliis city a venerable gentleman whoso recollection of 
jiast limes in Ireland is of singular freshness and accuracy. We allude to Sir 
Jticliard Kcllelt — the oldest incmber of the Irish baronetage — now in the 89th year 
of his .age, and in the p<’rfoet possession of all his intellectual faculties — a polished 
gent Ionian of the old sehool — whose conversation at once interests and instructs. 

t “ Reminiseences of Michael Kelly.” 2 vols. London, 182(5. 

§ “ Lives of the Players.” By John Galt, author of “ AnnaU of the Parish.” 2 
Yols. London : 1831. In this M ork, containing pp. 31 J .and 318, not loss than thirty- 
six performers are treated of— from Betterton to Mrs. Siddons ; but in epitomising 
their lives, the spirit has entirely evaporated, and a twaddling vein of sentiment 
runs through wliat is little better than a hackney compilation. In somes cases ho 
is ilagrantly unjust — as when ho attempts to damn the reputation of Arthur Mur- 
phy as a man of “ respectable mediocrity.” There are a cla.ss of mon^^rel critics who, 
b^'cause Arthur Murphy was neither a Johnson in eritieism, a Sheridan in tlio 
drama, or a Burke in eloquence, think right to assault his memory. No truo lover 
of literatiiro or the drama could speak of Murphy’s name oMicrwiso than with 
respect, llis Widow Belniour in the Way to Keep Him requires first-rate talents; 
and it would bo difficult to namo a female part in English comedy requiring 
a greater range of powers in an actress for its true representation. His trans- 
lation of Tacitus will always remain a standard work ; and as a piece of writing, 
is far the host our literature possesses of prose translati<)ii from the classics. It 
is at once smooth and spirited, and is as fair an uiterpvetation of the great ori- 
ginal as could be c.xhibitod in English idiom. 
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Edinburgh Review there is an Essay 
on the Private Theatricals of £urope> 
by Moore. It contains much far- 
fetched and curious reading, and glit- 
ters with the hizarrerie of tho wri- 
ter's prose style. Rut the essayist 
gives only three pages to the subject 
of Irish theatricals. The essay, 
however, is very pleasing, and well 
merits reprint, with certain other of 
the brilliant writer’s prose composi- 
tions. 

We could, indeed, wish that the 

General History of the Stage *’ had 
fallen into the hands of one competent 
to do justice to it. But to the history 
of the Stage one may apply the keen 
remark made by Gibbon, \\hcre he 
laments the fate of history ; — Mal- 
heureux sort de Thistoire ! Les spec- 
tateurs sont trop peu instruits, et les 
acteurs sont trop interesses pour que 
nous puissions compter sur les rccits 
desuns on des autres” (“ Miscellaneous 
Works,” vol. iv. p. 410). 

The hiijtory of the Stage might be 
made an admirable work, but it would 
require far other powers than those 
of a Knight or Collier (and we men- 
tion those names with great respect). 
The mere archtcology of the Stage 
could be ea'^ily supplied by inferior 
writers ; but to treat of the Stage and 
its connexion with society, and do j ustice 
to the various merits of the actors and 
actresses who thrilled audiences, and, 
by incomparable gestures and inimi- 
table tones, gave at once dignity 
and music to worthless verses, filling 
up, by their genius, the deficien- 
cies of a feeble dramatist — tf) paint 
in few and burning words the tri- 
umphs of a Garrick, a Siddons, an 
O’Neill — without falling into the li- 
terary trick of mere fancy portraiture 
—-to be consecutive in the history of 
the art, and graphic in the sketch- 
ing of the artists — to unite the 
judgment of the critic with the nar- 
rative powers of the historian — would, 
indeed, require superlative literary 
talent, and demand the union of two 
natures which often exi-t apart from 
each other, tho scholnr and the stylist. 
The author who could write a correct 
history of the stage would be able to 
write tho history of the world ; and 
he would, probably, if conscious of 
his powers, disdain to be a Tacitus of 
the Theatre. He would seek, as ho 
might say, a higher subject.” And 


yet, let our readers mark the words 
of Burke, upon a history of the Stage. 
The passage which we quote is not in 
his general works, but it is to be found 
in the preface to Malone’s work on 
the Stage. That author cites it from a 
private letter of his illustrious friend 
and correspondent 

“ A history of the Stage is no trivial 
thing to those who wish to study human 
nature in all shapes and positions. It 
is of all things tho most instructive to 
see, not only the reflection of character 
and manners at different periods, btit 
tho modes of making these reflections, 
and the manner of adapting it at these 
periods to the tastes and dispositions of 
mankind. The Stage, indeed, may be 
considered as the republic of active 
literature, and its history as tho history 
of that state. Tho groat events of 
political history, when not combined, 
without the same helps towards the 
study of tho characters and manners of 
men, must be a study of an inferior 
nature.” 

Probably no author, ancient or mo- 
dern, w'ould have made such a histo- 
rian of the stage as Voltaire. He 
had the rare union of the narrative 
faculty joined to critical acumen, and 
he also possessed the happy art of 
popularising without vulgarising — one 
of the greatest and rarest of literary 
arts. The matter, also — the airy and 
animated subject of the theatre — 
would have admirably suited the light- 
ness and gaiety of his sparkling pen. 
Scott’s agreeable work, The Lives 
of the Novelists,” might lead us to 
think that Sir Walter could have 
dune justice to a lung dramatic his- 
tory ; but his mind was more pictorial 
than critical, and 'he had not that 
love of the drama which would have 
induced him to devote years to a work 
on the subject. There is amongst 
our living authors of celebrity one 
who posse.sses rare powers for a his- 
torian of the Stage ; and, in common 
with all the literary world, we would 
rejoice to hear of his devoting his 
remarkable talents to a history of th < 
Stage in these islands. An admirable 
actor, be i.s also an able essayist, and 
and a charming biographer. Of all 
living men, no one could do such jus- 
tice to that subject as the accomplished 
author we refer to — Mr. Forster — 
the best biographer of two men of tho 
most dissimilar types, Oliver Crom_ 
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well and Oliver Goldsmith — ^men who 
had nought in common with each 
other save their Christian names ! 

The history of the stage in Ireland 
commences in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the ball-room of Dub- 
•lin Castle was converted into a thea- 
tre, in which the nobility were the 
principal performers. The fashion- 
able play of the time, Gorhoduckt 
was acted at the Castle on her Majes- 
ty's birth-day ; but until the reign of 
Charles I. no regular theatre was 
established in Dublin. 

In 1635, while Lord Strafford was 
Governor, John Ogilby, the early 
translator of Homer, was master of 
the revels, and he erected, at his 
own expense, a theatre in Worburgh- 
street, which cost him £2,000. Itine- 
rant players of merit were invited by 
him to this theatre. Shirley, the 
popular dramatist of that time, and a 
great friend of Ogilby, wrote the 
Iloyal Master^ for the Dublin 
Theatre ; and Henry Burnet, an 
Irishman, wrote Langartha, the 
last play ever acted in Werburgh- 
strect.^ 

When the rebellion broke outf the 
theatre was closed by an order from 
the Lords Justices, and it never after 
was opened. After twenty years 
Ogilby 's friends procured for him a 
renewal of the patent, and the nobility 
and gentry entered into a subscription 
to build a new' theatre. Smock-alley, 
then called Orange-street, W'as the spot 
fixed on : a place, by its central situa- 
tion, peculiarly adapted for such a 
]>uvpose. The foundation W'us tpuckly 
laid, and the work advanced with such 
rapidity as to be ready for represen- 
tations in the same year, 1662. A 


tragedy called Pompey^ from the 
French of Corneille, was then acted at 
that theatre. The translation was by 
Mrs. Catherine Phillips, the famed 
Orinda, termed by her cotemporary 
poets the English Sappho. We hear 
also of another of this lady's trans- 
lations from the same author, called 
Horace. Neither of those pieces were 
acted in England till after her death in 
1664, near two years later than their 
performance here. The new theatre 
had been built in haste, and nine years 
after its erection it fell and killed 
several persons. The drama was again 
interrupted in Dublin ; and after the 
Battle of the Boyne " no players could 
he found in Dublin to express the joy 
of the citizens, and commemorate the 
event by a theatrical representation.’* 
The citizens themselves formed a com- 
pany for that purpose, and performed 
in the repaired theatre of Smock-allcy, 
to which the public were gratuitously 
invited. Amongst the gentlemen ama- 
teurs of this private and unprofessional 
company, was the celebrated Robert 
Wilks, the first brilliant name in Irish 
histrionic annals. 

Tlie history of the stage in Ireland 
properly commences with the time of 
Wilks, and may be divided into five 
periods. 1. The days of Farqubar 
and Wilks. II. The time of Manager 
Sheridan and Peg Woffington. III. 
The days of Mossop and Barry, IV. 
The period of private theatricals from 
1775. V. The days of Miss O'Neil. 

I. Born at llathfarnhain in 1670, 
and the grandson of an English judge, 
Wilks received a liberal education, 
aud W'as placed as principal clerk, 
or what wc would now call prioate 
secretary^ under Secretary Southwell. 


* “ Hitchcock," vol. i. p. 10 ; and “ Walsh’s Dublin,” vol. ii. p. lOS. 
t “Her Maij?sty’s players” ha\o always been a loyal body, retaining a tra- 
ditionary roeolleclion of the manner in w'hieh their profc'^sioii w'as treated in an ago 
of disloyalty and cant. It would appear that the theatre suffers from convulsion 
as much as any institution. Dryden says — 

“ For coUcgcii on bountooiM kiiigi* dcpcntl, 

And never rebel wa* to arts a friend.” 

It. was mentioned once, in prcsenco of Dr. Johnson, that successful rebels might be 
favourable to literature and the fine arts. But since tho revolution of 1818, the thea- 
tre.s aro nearly deserted in Paris, and the theatrical profession was ne\cr in so great 
distress. An ago of passionate cxeitcmeiit is injurious to the arts. Literature, 
painting, and Iho drama pall upon public nerves jaded with frenzied passions. 
The years 1831 and 1832, in England, wore disastrous to the actors, authors, and 
artists. With the fall of agitation in this country w’e may predict, that an ago of 
education and intellectual development will follow, and that the diffusion of litera- 
ture will be an element in our Irish society. 
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The account given of Wilks by 
Hitchcock is very meagre^ and not 
enough to satisfy curiosity. It appears 
that he first acquired a taste for the 
stage by hearing an actor of the name 
of Richards rehearsing his parts ; and 
he was well known in his private 
theatrical propensities before ho pub- 
licly played Othello. It is not a little 
curious that the revivers of theatrical 
amusements in Dublin were chiefly 
officials in Dublin Castle. Mr. Ash- 
bury, who happened then to bo in 
Dublin, was the only professional actor 
in the body, and from his experience 
seems to have been manager of the 
company in which Wilks became so 
famous.* 

As an actor, Wilks was successful 
both in tragedy and comedy, but he 
excelled chiefly in the latter. His Sir 
Harry Wildair was, according to Cib- 
ber, the best acted part that ever the 
English theatre had to boast of ; w'hilst 
Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies,’* 
says, that his Prince of Wales w’as one 
of the most perfect exhibitions of the 
theatre. ** He threw aside,” he tells 
us, “ the libertine gaiety of Hal with 
felicity, when he assumed the princely 
deportment of Henry. At the Boar’s 
Head he was lively and frolicsome. 
In the reconciliation with his father, 
bis penitence was ingenuous, and his 
promises of amendment were manly 
and affecting. In the challenge with 
Hotspur, his defiance was bold, yet 
modest ; and his triumph over that 
impatient and imperious rebel was 
tempered by generous regret.” The 
I>art of Buckingham, in ILmrij the 
J^ighth, was rendered, as performed by 
him, one of great importance. His 
delicate manner of addressing ladies, 
was equalled by no actor of his own 
time; and hence his Castalio and Ham- 
let were particularly admired. «« To 
beseech gracefully,” says Sir Richard 
Steele, speaking of Wilks as a tra- 
gedian, ** to approach respectfully, to 
pity, to mourn, to love, are the places 


wherein ho may be said to shine with 
the utmost beauty.” 

Wilks had a tall, erect person, pleas- 
ing aspect, elegant address, good sense 
and diligence, and so tenacious a me- 
mory, that in all th.> parts which ho 
performed for forty years, ho rarely 
changed, it is said, or misplaced an 
article in any one of them. I have 
been astonished,” says Cibber, to see 
him swallow a volume of froth and 
insipidity in a new play, that we were 
sure could not live above three days, 
though it had been recommended to 
the stage by some good person of 
quality.” But he carried his profes- 
sional zeal still further, if the follow- 
ing anecdote be correct ‘.—Having a 
part in a new comedy to study, in which 
he found a particular speech very diffi- 
cult to get by heart, he persuaded the 
author to cut it out altogether ; but on 
going home from the rehearsal, he 
thought it such an indignity to his 
memory, that anything should be con- 
sidered too hard for him, that he made 
himself perfect in the speech, although 
ho knew it was not to be spoken I 
The distinguishingfeatiire of Wilks’s 
private character was generosity ; in- 
numerable instances of which have 
been related, not only of purse, but of 
heart. He enabled Farquhar to come 
to England, by giving him ten guineas, 
although at the time he was in nar- 
row circumstances himself ; and 
when that eminent dramatist was 
again in distress, presented him with 
twenty guineas, as an inducement to 
him lo write a comedy, the fruit of 
which liberality was, the celebrated 
Beaux Stratagem, on the third night 
of which the author died of a bro- 
ken [heart. Wilks was one of those 
who assisted the unfortunate Savage ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that, when 
he obtained from his reputed mother 
the sum of sixty guineas, she assured 
Wilks that Savage was not her son ; 
but was palmed upon her for tho child 
which she had put out to nurse. 


* According to the testimony of his schoolfellow, Daniel O’Bryan, Robert Wilks 
W‘as born in KiGd, in Moath-street, Dublin, where his father carried on the business 

of a stuff weaver. Bellchamhcrs, however, in his edition of tho life of Colley 
Cibber, says, “ the ancestors of this great comedian were seated at Bromsgrove, 
in Worcestershire, where Judge Wilks, his grandfather, raised a troop of horse at 
his own expense, for the service of Charles tho First, in whoso causo tho family 
suffered so much, that tho father of Robert, with his wife, and tho scanty remains 
of an ample fortune, removed to Dublin ; near to which, at a place called liathfaim- 
ham, the comedian was born, in the year 1070.” 
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O'Bryan speaks of the amours of 
Wilks, but says that they were few ; 
and, indeed, his partiality for a mar- 
ried life, and his uniform kindness in 
all his domestic relations, proved, that 
libertinism was neither his choice nor 
his habit. His “ gaiety of humour,*' 
says Galt, <*was without that core-* 
lessness of others' feelings, which is too 
often associated with light-heartedness ; 
nor does his life afford any support 
to the opinion of the satirist, that those 
who have themselves drunk deeply of 
distress, are apt to look with disgust, 
rather than pity, on the sufferings of 
others.'** 

The performance of Othello by 
Wilks with much success proved a 
means of reviving the taste for 
dmmatic exhibitions in Dublin, and 
presented a favourable opportunity of 
establishing the theatre. On the 
death of Mr. Ogilby, in 1G72, the 
patent, together with the post of 
master of the revels, was given to 
Mr. Ashbury, by the interest of the 
Duke of Ormond. 

Of Mr. Ashbury’s sway over the 
Irish stage, in whose annals he figures 
as the second manager, no very full 
account is preserved. Hitchcock 
gives a slight account of his personal 
history,! from which we learn that 
he was born in London, in 1638, of 
a respectable family, and received a 
classical education at Eton School. 
After the death of his father, his 
friends procurcul him a pair of colours 
in the army, under the Duke of 
Ormond, with whom he first visited 
this kingdom, in the last year of 
Oliver Cromwell’s administration. 
During the war he had several op- 
portunities of signalising himself ; 
particularly when Governor Jones was 
seized in the Castle of Dublin, and 
secured in favour of ChdHes II. His 
merit soon raised him to the rank of 
lieutenant of foot, and shortly after, 
the Duke of Ormond, then Lord 
Lieutenant, with whom he was in 
considerable favour, made him one of 
the gentlemen of his retinue, and 


deputy master of the revels under Mr^ 
Ofplby. 

Judging that there was a favourable 
opportunity, Mr. Ashbury applied to 
several of the nobility and gentry to 
promote the re-cstablishment of tho 
stage, and receiving very great en- 
couragement, he repaired to London, 
to try what forces he could muster. 
His success there was beyond bis ex- 
pectation. He returned with a number 
of capital performers, particularly 
tho well-known Mrs. Butler, an 
actress of great repute, and a pro- 
digious favourite with King 
Charles 11. This monarch had ho- 
noured her, by naming her Christian 
name Charlotte, and, as she grew up, 
recommended her to tho theatre, to 
which she proved a valuable ac- 
quisition. She was not only a good 
actress, but an excellent singer and 
dancer. Her forte chiefly consisted in 
comic characters. But she was by 
no means confined to one line: for, 
with an elegant air, a sweet-toned 
voice, and a correct pronunciation, 
she sustained many parts in serious 
comedies with much reputation. In 
characters of humour, she was gay, 
lively, and entertaining, and her Con- 
stantia in the Chances was allowed, 
by Cibber, who saw them both, to be 
superior to Mrs. Oldfield’s. 

The circumstance which proved tho 
cause of her engaging with Mr. 
Ashbury may serve to show us tho 
humble state of the London theatres 
at that time. Mrs. Butler, though at 
the head of her profession, had a 
salary of no more than forty shillings 
per week ; and it was in a fit of dis- 
gust at not being able to obtain an in- 
crease of ten shillings, that she listened 
to Mr. Ashbury’s proposals I With 
her were engaged Mr. Wilks, and 
Mr. Esteourt, w ho had not ns j et ap- 
peared on any stage, and was only 
known as a mimic. 

With such a company, and with 
the skill in dramatic affairs which Mr. 
Ashbury was allowed to have pos- 
sessed, ho could not fail of success. 


* It is where Johnson praises Wiiks in his virtues that he takes occasion to utter 
a tirado against the players, whoso profession ho says makes almost every man 
“ contemptuous, insolent, pctuleiit, selfish, and brutal.” (Murphy's “ Johnson's 
Lives of tho Poofs,” vol. ii., p. 293.) This charge of Johnson is unjust. From the 
times of Wilks to those of J. P. Kemble, actors have had numbers of worthy 
persons amongst them, 

t llitelicock, vol. i., p. 21. 
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He opened with Othelh, March the 
23d, 1692, the day of proclaiming the 
end of the Irish war, and continued 
performing for .several seasons with 
the highest credit and profit. Many 
performers of eminence visited Dublin 
during this period ; amongst the men, 
the names of Wilkes, Dogget, Keen, 
Norris, Griffith, Tresusis, Estcourt, 
and afterwards Elrington, stand in 
high estimation. His principal ladies 
were Mrs. Ashbury, his own wife, an 
excellent figure, and good actress, 
particularly in tender characters in 
tragedy, and elegant ladies in comedy; 
Mrs. Knightly, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Schoolding, Mrs. Hook, besides the 
above-mentioned Mrs. Butler.* Mrs. 
Butler is mentioned in the “ Whimsical 
Miscellany,'* to which Swift contribut- 
ed. We ioarn from the second edition 
of Mr. Wilde's very remarkable work 

The Closing Years of Dean Swift’s 
Life,'‘pp. 133-4, that there is a copy 
of verses in the Whimsical Mis- 
cellany/’ with the heading — “ From 
Mrs. Butler, the player in Ireland, to 
Mrs. Braceauill, her correspondent in 
Dublin.” 

The earliest copy of an Irish play- 
bill that we know of being preserved 
is printed by llitcbcook, and we ju’e- 
seiit it here, the (lute assigned to it 
being JGOo:— 

TUK COMICAL RK\KN(jE| OB, I.OVK IN A TClI. 

Ijtjffl llijvil ... . ifr. Si ln) fliltii;;. 

I)(.Murr>rt ... . .Ml. niiiklvy. 

CV.oiKlUrucc ... . Mr. Ilooth. 

. . . . . Mr. K «.u. 

Sir FfciUTK'k I'lulu- . . Mr. WiikcB, 

IJuf^y ... . Mr. iJovm. 

Mr ^^L■holab Cully . . . Mr. Non-iS. 

WIkpUIc . . . . M.". IMti’i.it. 

Palmer ... . Mr. TrcstiKiii. 

GrorlHna ... . Mh. Kni'^htly. 

Aureliii ... . Mrs. .\^hlmry. 

Mirf. Ki'-h ... . Mrs. Ilpok. 

I.c‘titiu ... . -Mr 4. IlaiUMin. 

Mrs. Urd'C ... . Mis. Martin. 

Jenny ... Mrs. tk'liuulUing. 

Farquhar, though not an actor of 
eminence, has, by his writings, .<«o 
racy of the i»oil,” conferred so much 
honour upon himself and his country, 
that his life cannot be silently passe<l 
by in treating of the Irish theatre. 

He was born in Derry, in the year 
167^^, and entered into the University 
of Dublin, 1694. His father, dying 
soon after, he was left at full liberty 
to follow his own inclinations : when, by 


the interest of Mr. Wilks, who was 
his particular friend through life, he 
was recommended to the manager of 
Smock-alley, in 1695, who engaged 
him at the low salary of twenty shil- 
lings per week. His drat appearance was 
in Othello, in which he gained some ap- 
plause. But he seemed not by nature to 
hare been intended for the stage. His 
voice was weak and he was subject to 
a timidity which precluded all bold- 
ness of exertion, and which his utmost 
efforts could never overcome. How- 
ever, with the recommendations of a 
graceful person, and a judicious de- 
livery, he remained fur some time on 
the stage, and was tolerably well re- 
ceived. How long he might have 
continued in this lino we know not, 
but an unlucky accident, which hap- 
pened in 1607, put a period to his 
performing. Being to play Guyomar 
in the Indian Emperor, who kills Vas- 
quez, and having forgot to change his 
sword for a foil, he woundeil Mr. 
Price, who actcil Vasquez, danger- 
ously, though not fatally. The im- 
pres-sion which this accident made on a 
mind very sensitive, and the reflection 
on what might have been the conse- 
quences, determined him to relinquish 
a profe.ssiou which might, perhap.s, 
expose him to similar mistakes in fu- 
ture. He resolved, therefore, to com- 
ply with the frequent solicitations of 
his friend, Mr. Wilks, viho knew that 
the bent of his genius was much more 
inclined towards writing than acting. 
Accordingly, having obtained a free 
benefit from Mr. Ashbury, ever a 
friend to merit, he set off fm* London 
nith the rougli copy of Lora and a 
Bottle, This piece was brought out, 
shortly after, with great surccs,s, and 
was soon succeedeil by another. The 
Constant Couple, which, in 1700, had 
a run in London of fifty-three, and 
in Dublin of twenty-threo nights. 

In 1704, he again visited Dublin, 
when his finances, like those of most 
authors, being low, and failing in a 
subAcripciun for his works, he obtained 
leave from the Duke of Ormond, LorJ 
Lieutenant (being at that time in th? 
army), to perform his own Sir Harry 
Wildair for a benefit. Tliis attempt, 
though it* augmented his finances, by 
bringing him in a hundred pounds, 
proved no increase to his theatrical 
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reputation. He did not acquit himself 
at all to the satisfaction of his friends. 
His fate« indeed^ seems to have been 
similar to that of many excellent dra- 
matic authors, whose acting is by no 
means equal to their writing, and who 
are incapable of representing what they 
themselves compose. 

Involved in debt by the expenses 
of an increasing family, he solicited 
the patronage of the Duke of Ormond 
who advised him to sell the commission 
he had received from the Karl of 
Orrery, and promised him a captaincy 
of dragoons. The expedient which 
this suggestion offered he unfortunately 
adopted, and with the proceeds paid 
his debts ; but the duke neglected his 
promise. The disappointment preyed 
upon tho mind of poor Farquhar, and 
hastened his end. The friendship of 
Wilks was in this crisis exerted for his 
advantage, and by his cheering he was 
induced to undertake the composition 
of The Beaux Stratagem ; but Death 
stood in derision at his elbow, and only 
spared him till he had finished his task. 
He died in April, 1707, before he had 
completed half of his natural course, 
being then scarcely thirty years of age* 

During The rehearsal of the Beaux 
Stratagem, written under such cir- 
cumstances, though his fatal hour 
was felt to be coming, his gaiety was 
never dimmed. He even sported with 
his suffering. For one day when 
Wilks, who often then visited him, 
said that Mrs. Oldfield thought he had 
dealt in the piece too freely with the 
character of Mrs. Sullen, in giving her 
to Archer without a proper divorce, 
he replied, with his wonted play- 
fulness — 

** I will, if she pleases, solve that 
immediately, by getting a real divorce, 
marrying her myself, and giving her 
my bond that she shall be a real widow 
in less than a fortnight.*’ 

But w'ith all that seeming disregard 
of his peril and inevitable doom, the 
feeling of tho anxious parent was 
agonising his heart. Among his 
^mpers, after his death, Wilks found 
the following touching note addressed 
to himself: — 

” Dear Bob, — I have not anything 
to leave thee to perpetuate my memory 
but two helpless girls ; look upon them 
sometimes, and think of him that was, 
to the last moment of his life, thine, 

** Georoe Farquhar.*' 


This appeal to Wilks was not in 
vain, and was regarded with the ten- 
derness and generosity of his character. 
He kindly showed to tho orphans all 
proper attention, and when they became 
fit to be put out into the world, ho 
procured a benefit for them from the 
theatre. Nevertheless, the fate of 
Farquahar’s family was melancholy. 
His wife died in the utmost indigence ; 
one of the daughters married a low 
tradesman ; and the other was living, 
in 1764, in great poverty ; but happily 
her mind found her situation almost 
congenial, for she had no pleasure or 
pride in the celebrity of her father, and 
was, in every respect, fitted to her 
humble condition. 

The following character of Farqu- 
har, written by himself, addressed to a 
lady, though imbued with the lively 
spirit that scintilates in his comedies^ 
has something in it extremely pathetic : 

My outside,” said he, “ is neither 
better nor worse than my Creator made 
it ; and the piece being drawn by so 
great an artist, it were presumption to 
say there were many strokes amiss. I 
have a body qualified to answer all the 
ends of its creation, and that is suffi- 
cient. 

As to the mind, which in most men 
wears as many changes as their body, 
so ill me it is generally dressed like my 
person, in black. Melancholy is its 
everyday apparel, and it has hitherto 
found few holidays to make it change 
its clothes. In short, my constitution 
is very splenetic, and yet very amo- 
rous ; both which I endeavour to bide, 
lest the former should offend others, 
and the latter incommode myself* And 
my reason is so vigilant in restraining 
these two failings, that 1 am taken for 
an casy-natured man with my own sex, 
and an ill-natured clown by yours. 

** I have very little estate but what 
lies under the circumference of my hat ; 
and should 1 by mischance come to lose 
my head, 1 should not be worth a 
groat; but 1 ought to thank Providence 
that I can by three hours' study live 
one-and-twenty with satisfaction to 
myself, and contribute to the mainte- 
nance of more families than some who 
have thousands a-year. 

** I have something in my outward 
behaviour which gives strangers a 
worse opinion of me than 1 deserve ; 
but I am more than recompensed by 
the opinion of my acquaintance, which 
is as much above my desert. 
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** I have many acquaintances, very riage Haters in 1G92, Fondlcwifc, ir 
few intimates, but no friend — 1 mean the Old Bachelor^ and Ben, in Love 

in the old romantic way: I have no /or were two others of his earliest 

secret so weiy^hty but what I can bear and best characters ; the latter play, 
in my own breast ; nor any duels to indeed, is said to have been writter 

fight but what I may engage in with- by Congreve for the express purpose 

out a second ; nor can 1 love after the of giving scope to Dogget't’s peculiar 

old romantic discipline. I would have style of acting. On the opening of the 
my passion, if not led, yet at least new theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

wailed on, by my reason; and the by Betterton, Doggett removed thither, 

greatest proof of my aflection that a and continued with the manager’s 
lady must expect is this — I would run company when it was removed to the 

any hazard to make us both happy, but llaymarket. Dogget’s last appearance 

Avould not for any transitory pleasure on the stage was in the Wanton Wife^ 
make either of us miserable. for the benefit of Mrs. Porter : ho 

If ever, madam, you come to know died at Eltham, in Kent, whither he 

the life of this piece, as well as he that bad retired upon a comfortable inde- 
drew it, you will conclude that 1 need pendence, on the t2‘2nd of September, 
not subscribe the name to the picture.” 1721. The coat and badge annually 
“ As a player,” says Mr. Galt, “his rowed for on the 1st of August, was 
merits were obviously of an ordinary left by Dogget to mark bis veneration 
stamj> ; for although ho left the stage for the house of Hanover ; that day 
in early life, he does not appear to have being the anniversary of its accession 
felt within liiinself the ctmscioiisncss to the throne. Dogget is described as 
that he was able to excel. He was a smart, lively, little man, of great 

one of those men of genius, wdio de- natural intelligence, but somewhat 

serve the epithet of bright rather than peculiar in his opinions, and insufTer- 

splendid. In the choice of his subjects, ably obstinate in maintaining them, 

the sprightliness of his dialogue, and Steele, in the Taller, calls Turn the 

the life of his characters, In') contem* best of comedians. lie was a faithful 

poraries appeared, by their reception copier of nature, and was judicious 

of his works, to have thought him enough to decline every part to which 

highly estimable, but posterity objects bis abilities were not well adapted, 

to the licentiousness of some of his He is famed for the exactness with 

scenes — a fault ho inherited from the which he dressed his characters, and 

taste of bis age ; still the reader that also in colouring the different degrees 

considers bis youth, talents, and mis- of age — a circumstance which led Sir 

fortunes, will sigh over the memory of Godfrey Kneller to tell him, one day, 

one who has extended the scope of jo- that he was a better painter than hini- 

cund pleasures.”^ self. “ I,” said Sir Godfrey, “ can 

Amongst the Irish actors coiitcm- only copy nature from the origintals 

porary with Wilks and Farquhar was before me, while you vary them at 

Doggett, whose name is annually re- pleasure, and yet preserve the like- 
called to public recollection by the ness.” 

rowing-match amongst the London Ashbury died in 1720, and he was 
watermen for the coat and badge left succeeded by his son-in-law, Thomas 

by the actor to the best handler of a Elrington, who was the second nia- 

pair of sculls. lie was horn in Castle- nager of the Irish stage. 'Fhe former 

street, Dublin, about the year 1070; manager bad been Master of the Ue- 

and made his theatrical dehut in that vels in Ireland under Charles IL, 

city. Meeting with but little encou- James II., William HI., and the two 

ragement, he went over to England ; first Georges. The new manager was 

and, after having played a short time treated by government with considor-- 

with a company of strollers, w'as en- able favour. The stage, which his 

gaged at Drury-lanc, where he appears predecessor had taken such pains to 

to have performed, with great ap- replant and cherish, was, under his 

plause, the part of Solon, in the Afcir- prudent conduct, improved and cx- 


• Wc reserve our critical remarks on the literary works of our Irish comic writers 
for the stage, until wc have concluded the review of our Irish actors. 
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tended. Its reputation was establish- 
ed, and its professors held in high es- 
timation. Many of the first actors 
occasionally visited Dublin, particu- 
larly Henry Giffard, who came over 
to this country from Lincoln's Inn 
theatre in* 1724, and remained till 
1730, when he returned to London, 
and commenced manager of Good- 
man's Fields, a station he filled many 
years with credit. All the new pieces 
brought out at the London theatres 
were, under Elrington, carefully got 
up, and exhibited with reputation. 
The principal of those were, the Hold 
Stroke fora W/tvof Mrs. Centlivres; 
the Siege of Damasemt by Hughes ; 
the Hcfusal and Provoked JIushand, 
of Cibber ; Busiris and Jteoengo of 
Dr. Young; Steele’s Conscious Looers, 
Gay’s Beggars* Opera, and Lillo’s 
George Barnwell, 

In 1701, there occurred a circuni> 
stance highly characteristic of the 
manners of the times. On St. Ste- 
phen’ s-Day, the galleries of the the.i- 
tre, being uncommonly crowded, gave 
way ; and, though no lives were lost, 
yet several were hurt in endeavouring 
to get out. As this happened to be 
the first night of performing Shadwell’s 
Libertine, a play extremely loose, and 
improper for representation, it gave oc- 
casion to the people to declare that the 
accident was a judgment on the spec- 
tators for going to see it. Nay, so 
far did their extravagance carry them, 
that it was even asserted by some that 
the candles burnt blue, and went out — 
that two or three times a dancer ex- 
traordinary, whom nobody knew, was 
seen — that he had a cloven foot, &c., 
with many other ridiculous stories. 
This circumstance, however, occa- 
sioned its not being performed again 
for twenty years. It must indeed be 
confessed, that though this accident 
might as well have happened at any 
other time, yet this piece is of a na- 
ture so very horrid, that it should 
never be brought before the pub- 
lic ; it has, therefore, with great 
’propriety, been laid aside for many 
years. 

As a specimen of Mr. Elrington's 
style of management, we will print 
one of his play-bills, from which 
it will be seen that long bills and 
puffing were supposed to be then, 
as now, ingredients for a benefit 
bill;— 


*( Thkatrb Royal. 

By lili Majesty *8 Company of Comedlana, 

For tho BoncSt of Mr. WARD, 

By Desire «/seterai Persons of Quality , 

Or Monday, March the 22d, 1731, will be acted the 

True and Ancient History of 
KING RICHARD the THIRD, 
Written by thefamoue Shakespeare, 
Containing, The distresses and death of King Henry 
the Sixth, The artfhl acquisition of tlie crown by 
King llli'hard the Third, The cruel murder of the 
young rrinces. King Edward the Fifth, and his 
t>rothcr tlie Duke of Vork, in the Tower, The fall 
of the Duke of Buckingham, The landing of the 
Duke of York at Milford Haven, The death of 
King Richard, in the motnurable battle of Bosworth- 
Seld, being tlie last tliat was fouglit between the 
ointendiiig Houpcs of York and lAincaster, with 
many utiicr historical passages. 

The Part of King Henry, to bo performed by Mr. 

Elrington. 

Prince Edward, Mrs. Hamilton. 

Richard, Duke of York, Mr, Richard Elrington. 

Hiehard, Duke of Glustcr, 5fr. Word. 

Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Ralph Elrington. 

Earl of lltchmoud, Mr. Delane. 

Lord Stanley, Mr. Alcorn. 

Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Jhtah. 

Tresbcl, Mr. Simms. 

Lord Mayor, Mr. Vanderbonk. 

Catesby, Mr. Neale. 

Katcliffe, Mi. Watson. 

Tyrrul, Mr. Norris. 

Blunt, Mr. Hamilton. 

Dcighton, Mr. Sheridan. 

Forrest, Mr. Nichols. 

Lady Anne, Mrs. Sterling. 

Lotly Elizabeth, Mrs. Ward. 

Duchess of York, Mrs. Lyddat. 

A now and humorous Opera Epilogue, to be spoken 
und sung liy Mrs. Sterling, in the character of Lady 
Auue’s Glvost. 

Tlie Songs to old Ballad Tones. 


To which will be added, a Traglc-Coxnic, Pastoral 
Force, called 

THE WHAT D'YE CALL IT. 

Written by the Author of the Beggar's Opera. 
The Part of Timothy Peoscod to bo pc^ormed by Mr. 

Layfleld. 

Sir Roger, Mr. Vanderbonk. 

Kitty Carrot, Mrs. Word. 

Witii the Song beginning, 

* 'Twos when the seas were roaring,* Stc. 

To be sung by Mrs. Vandcrliank. 

And II humorous Prologue to the Force, 

To be spoken by Mr. Layfleld. 

To begin exactly at six o'clock.” 

The stage had now attained a most 
respectable eminence. Its professors 
were held in estimation, and their 
company courted. The manager was, 
most deservedly, esteemed and ca- 
ressed by all the nobility and gentry. 
His grace the Duke of Dorset, then 
lord-lieutenant, was remarkably fond 
of the drama, and a princely encou- 
rager of it ; he commanded plays once 
or twice a week constantly, and was 
so popular that his presence always 
occasioned a full house ; he was ex- 
tremely partial to Mr. Elrington, who 
used often to attend his levee, and the 
Duke was present at several enter- 
tainments which he gave at the Cloys- 
ters, on the Inns-quay, to Uie lord 
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chancellor, judges, and gentlemen of 
the law, as steward of the society. 

This pleasing prospect, however, 
was of very short continuance ; the 
ensuing year was marked by the death 
of Mr. Elrington. The last charac- 
ter he performed was Lord Townly 
in the Provoked Husband, for the 
benefit of Mr. Vandcrbank, an old 
actor of reputation ; this was on the 
26th of June, 1732. Shortly after, 
as he was consulting with an architect 
on a plan for building a new theatre in 
Aungier-street, then in contemplation, 
he was suddenly taken ill, and obliged 
to return home to his house in Driitn- 
condra-lane. His disorder increasing, 
turned to a malignant feveri of which 
he expired on Saturday, July 22nd, 
1732, aged 44 years. 

II. We have treated hitherto of the 
first age of the Irish theatre — the 
days of Farquhar and Wilks — we now 
approach its second leading period-^ 
the age of Woffington and Sheridan. 
As Wilks was the first homebred Irish 
actor who attained excellence and 
fame, so, the beautiful and gifted Wof- 
fington was the first Irish actress who 
won the honours of being a star. She 
was the first of that long line of bril- 
liant Irishwomen who have supported 
their country's reputation for wit and 
beauty, from her time to those of Mr.s, 
Glover in our own day.s. Would 
that the gay and dazzling Woffington 
had represented her countrywomen in 
other qualities besides those of genius ! 
But, in treating of her, we will ** do 
our apiriting gently,*’ and not forget 
her temptations and her education. 
The last point is of importance, as it 
jjroves that she was entirely reared in 
Dublin, and that her theatrical talents 
were not due to English training. 

Margaret Woffington was born in 
Dame-street, Dublin, in theyearl71 6. 
Hhe was the daughter of a journey- 
man bricklayer, and attended school 
from her fifth to her tenth year, when 
her father dying, she came home to 
assist her mother, in her business of a 
washerwoman. Being seen, one day, 
bv a Madame Violante (who kept a 
snow booth) in the act of fetching 
water from the Liffey, the latter was 
80 struck the Irish girl’s beauty, 
that she oflered to engage her ns an 
apprentice. The name of Violante 
was pl*obably, an assumed one, and is 
now rentembered only as being that 


of the instructress of Woffington. It 
Appears that Madame Violante had, in 
1727» engaged a very large house for- 
merly occupied by Lord Chief Justice 
Whitshed, in Fownes’s-court, on the 
spot where Fownes's-street has since 
been built. This house was well 
adapted to her purpose ; it was uncom- 
monly roomy, and covered a large 
extent of ground. Behind it a spacious 
garden reached to where Crow-street 
theatre afterwards stood. This house 
she Converted into a commodious 
booth, and brought over a company 
of tumblers and rope-dancers, who 
exhibited for some time with success. 

In these performances Madame Vio- 
lante bore a principal part, having 
been bred a capital dancer. But, as 
in all public spectacles, where the 
mind is not feasted, the eye soon grows 
weary and palled, so in this case, her 
audiences in a short time decreased so 
much, that she, fertile in expedients, 
converted her booth into a play-house, 
a!ul performed plays and farces. 

Fortune, who delights in sporting 
with mankind, and often calls her fa- 
vourites from the most unlikely situa- 
tions, seemed to have taken this spot 
under her peculiar care ; for in this 
little theatre were sown those seeds of 
theatrical genius which afterwards 
tiourished and delighted the world. 
Madam Violante finding her efforts in 
exhibiting plays to fail, owing to the 
badness of the actors, formed a com- 
pany of cliildren, the eldest not above 
ten years of age. These she instructed 
ill .several petit pieces, and as the Beg* 
gars' Opera was then in high estima- 
tion, she perfected her Lilliputian 
troop in if, and having prepared proper 
bcencry, dressc.s, and decorations, she 
brought it out before it had been seen 
in Dublin. The novelty of the sight, 
the uncoiniiion abilities of these little 
performers, and the great merit of the 
piece, attracted the notice of the town 
to an extraordinary degree. They 
drew crowded houses for a consider- 
able length of time, and the children of 
Shakspeare’s and Johnson’s day wore* r 
not more followed, or admired, than 
those tiny geniuses. 

Time, the true touchstone of merit, 
afterwards proved that the public were 
not iniHlaken in their judgment. 
says Mr. Hitchcock, never have 
been able to obtain a complete list of 
the members of this little community! 
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but f^om what 1 have collected, the 
names of several performers of great 
merit appear. In the Beggars' Opera, 
Miss Betty Barnes, an excellent actress, 
and whom 1 have often seen play by the 
names of Mrs. Martin, and Mrs. Work* 
man, personated Captain Macheath $ the 
afterwards well-known Master Isaac 
Sparks played Peachum ; Master 
Beamsly, Lockit $ Master Barrington, 
afterwards so celebrated for Irishmen 
and low comedy, Filch ; MissRuthJenks, 
who died some years afterwards, Lucy ; 
Miss Mackey, Mrs. Peachum ; and 
from the Polly of that day sprung the 
beautiful and captivating Woffington, 
to please and charm contending king- 
doms.” 

This last extraordinary character is 
a striking instance, that the shining 
qualities of the mind, or graces of the 
person, are not confined to rank or 
birth, hut are sometimes to be met 
with in the most unfavourable situa- 
tions. Miss Woffington's origin was 
such as would puzzle a herald or an- 
tiquarian to trace. Her father's con- 
dition in life is enveloped in obscurity, 
her mother for many years sold fi uit 
at the entrance of Fownes’s-court, 
poor and honest ; yet from such pa- 
rents, unassisted by friends, unim- 
proved by education till ablo to attain 
it by her own assiduity, did that 
noted ornament of the drama, and fa- 
vourite of the graces, rise to a btation 
so celebrated as to be able t<» set the 
fashions, prescribe laws to taste, and, 
beyond any of her time, represent a 
lively picture of the easy, well-bred 
woman of fashion. 

The only parallels for the case of 
Woffington are those of Lady Hamil- 
ton and the late Baroness de Fciichc- 
res ; all three women being sprung 
from the lowest ranks — possessing a 
singular union of grace, beauty, and 
accomplishments ; and it would be im- 
possible to write the lives of Burke 
and Nelson, or a history of the house 
of Bourbon, without mentioning these 
three extraordinary women.* 


The appearance of Peg Woffington 
ia thus described by Mr. Galt : — Her 
person was remarkably beautiful; an 
irresistible gracefulness was conspicu- 
ous in all her actions : a pleasing air, 
and, for her condition, a most surpris* 
ing elegance shone, as it were, around 
her. Her eyes were black, of the 
darkest brilliancy ; and while, it was 
said, they beamed with the most beau- 
tiful lustre, they revealed every move- 
ment of her heart, and showed, not- 
withstanding she was but little indebted 
to education, that acute discernment 
which distinguished her career through - 
out life. Her eyebrows arched and 
vividly marked, possessed a flexibility 
which greatly increased the expression 
of her other features; in love and 
terror they were powerful beyond con- 
ception ; but the beautiful owner never 
appeared to be sensible of their force. 
Her complexion was of the finest hue, 
and her nose being gently acquiline, 
gave her countenance an air of great 
majesty ; all her other features were 
of no inferior mould ; she was altoge- 
ther one of the most beautiful of Eve’s 
daughters. 

A picture of the fair Woffington is 
hung up in the '‘anterooms of the 
Dublin Society, but it is very inferior 
to those which may be seen in that 
charming Thespian sejour — the Gar- 
rick Club of London. There are not 
less than four portraits of Woffington 
in the admirable collection of theatrical 
portraits which adorn the walls of the 
Garrick Club ; but the best of all is 
that hanging between the windows of 
the lower dining-room, where Woffing- 
ton is represented as lying on a sofa. 
This picture is of cabinet size, and is 
that alluded to by Charles Lamb in his 
description of !^[athews's Theatrical 
Gallery, in which he talks of " WnffioT- 
ton on a sofa, dallying and dangerous;'* 
and certainly a more seductive being 
could scarcely be depicted by the lim- 
ner*.s art. One of the other portraits, 
of Kitcat size, represents Woffington 
with a book before her, and wearing 


* Mr, Prior, in his •* Life of Burke,” observes, in alluding to Woffington, that 

** Men of the highest rank, of learning, and of wealth, of wit, and even of morals, 
sought her society. At her house, he (Burke) extended his acquaintance, and, 
amongst others, is said to have been introduced by her to the Duke of Newcastle, 

the Prime Minister.” Mr. Prior also observes that it has been circulated ^though 

without any probable foundation — that a still more intimate connexion existed.*’ 

Life of Burke,’* vol. i. p. 49. 
t ** Lives of the Players," vol. i. p. 221. 
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a thoughtfal expression in her counte- 
nance. It is a very exquisite repre- 
sentation of a sweetly beautiful face, 
and conveys a strong impression of 
the loveliness of the original. Of 
all the pictures in the collection at 
the Garrick Club, there are none 
more beautiful than those two of 
Woffington to which we allude ; 
although undoubtedly there are several 
more valuable in a connoisseur's sense. 

The success of Peg Woffington 
upon the stage was rapid and decisive, 
though it experienced a brief interrup- 
tion from the distress of the country 
in the severe season of 1739-40, which 
fur some time put a stop to public 
diversions. The jwvertv and distress 
of the lower class of people at that time 
was similar to their present condition. 
The theatre felt this general calamity in 
its full force, and for near three months 
was entirely closed. In the April 
following, just after the opening, 
Woffington, then high in estimation, 
by desire of several persons of <(uality, 
appeared for the first time in the cha- 
racter of Sir Harry Wildair, and 
charmed the town to an uncoiniinm 
degree. A few days after the follow- 
ing lines appeared in print : — 

*' ON X188 WOFFlNUTO!«‘8 IM.AYINO 81K IIARKY 
WILD IIU. 

“ rtVj?y, the diirllnj; ot the 
111 l**jn> t’»( h htart ; 
liut iiuw «he > apt \ttt’ « u.'ain. 

An<l al] mil*! tivl the tiiiart. 

*' Kir charm* re«iiiilvM lunquf'r ull, 

Ihtfh itxrt > 1 v. 

Anil who 1 1 l*uUy S''uriiM tu lall. 
liy H'iiSair t iv ivUM 'lie. 

** WirtiW lavlvh nature, ^ho lur jjavc 
'nn* U*»ublv jHiirer to pleaec , 

In pity yiv« her, hath to «ave, 

A tiouttle iiuairr to 

The fame of thisaccomplished actrcas 
bad by that time reached the Hritish 
capital, and advantageous proposals 
being made to her from Mr. Rich, she 
immediately ein braced them, and ap- 
peared the winter following at the 
theatre royal in Cu vent -garden, in h<r 
favourite character of Sir Harry Wild- 
air. The novelty of the attempt 
attracted the notice of all the drumatic 
connoisseurs. The house was crowded, 
and so infinitely did she surpass expect* 
tation, that the applause she received 
was beyond any at that time ever 
known. The former starnlard for 
acting the character w.jn Mr. Wilks. 
Every one who attempted it after him 


fell far short. It was reserved for 
Miss Woffington to exhibit this elegant 
portrait of the young man of fashion 
in a style beyond the author's wannest 
ideas. Her Sir Harry Wildair was 
the subject of conversation in every 
polite circle, and fixed her reputation 
as an actress. It was repeated upwards 
of twenty nights the first season, and 
never failed of drawing a most brilliant 
and numerous audience. 

Peg Woffington’s private history 
is very remarkable. This most beau- 
tiful of Eve's daughters," was pre^^i- 
dent of the weekly Beefsteak Club, 
held in the green-room of Cuvent 
Cvanlen Theatre ; and it was said, 
that after she had been pourtraying 

*• Tho fair rc*i niMuru-v of a lu irlyr iiuucn/* 

she was to be seen in the green-room 
holding up a pot of poi ter in her hand, 
ami crying out, ** (’onfusion to ull 
order! — let liberty thrive!" Like Mrs. 
Clive, .die attempted both tragedy 
and tMjtnedy. (lariick is said to 
have been a favoured lover of Peg 
Woffington, and not the only one, 
according to her biographers. After 
.she had been performing Sir Harry 
Wildair, one night, she said to 
(juin, ** Half the audience believe I 
am u man." ** Very pnilmbly," re- 
plied Quin^ *M)nt half the town know 
to tin* Contrary." 

Omitting, from want of space, 
many anocdote.s that might be tohl 
of her generosity, we cite one of 
hir early life, which is at once 
characteristic ami amusing. Tho 
young gentleman with whom she had 
fir.st left Dublin, having made over- 
tures of marriage to a latly in the 
country, she determined, out of re- 
venge, to break offithc match. Accord- 
ingly, hearing th.it a masked hall was 
about to be given to celebrate the 
intended bride's birth-day, she con- 
trivcM] to gain adinittanco in man's 
apparel ; and having persuaded tho 
y*>ung lady to become her partner in 
a minuet, revealed to her the real cha- 
racter of her lover. Tho bride, it is 
.*iaid, fainted at the table ; the company 
di.spersed ; and our heroine returned 
to town, exulting in the success of her 
stratagem, where ahe continued to be an 
admired favourite until her rt'tireiiient 
from the stage in May, 17-i7. The 
derangement of her health has been 
stated by some as a reason for her 
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quitting the theatre ; whilst others as- 
cribe her renunciation of it to a ser- 
mon she had heard* in whieh some 
errors similar to her own were yery 
forcibly touched upon. The alteration 
which took place in her conduct makes 
the last account the more probable 
one : she increased her mother's allow- 
ance from £20 to £30 ; became sim- 
ple in her dress and manners* and 
pious in her demeanour ; and regarded 
nothing with any degree of aversion 
but the stage. She died* retaining' all 
the amiable* but none of the blan^eable* 
qualities of her early life* on the 28th 
of March* 1760. She was buried at 
Teddington ; and* shortly after her 
death, a monody was published* in 
which her professional character was 
drawn* and from which we extract 
the following lines as being the most 
characteristic 

Dloiit In each art t by nature firmed to plcaio, 

'With lK'auty« lonte, with ek*|{an<'e and case i 
'Who«e pterclnggcniui ntudlvil all mankind. 

All Khaki|iear« opening to thy vlgnroua mind, 
in every icni« of comir humour known, 

In sprightly tallies wit was all thy own t 
'Whether you teemM the fit’s more humble wife. 

Or shone in Townley’s higher spitcrc of life, 

A Vroteus still, In all the varying range, 

Thyself the tame, divine in every fliangv t*’ 

Several of the writers wlio allude 
lo her conversion to serious ways of 
thinking* remark, that there was no 
inorosity in her repentance. She be- 
came grave and thoughtful* and very 
pnssihly* in her early life, her religious 
education had been entirely neglecteil. 
The frailties of such a woman should 
be dealt with more lightly than is 
usual in treating of such cases. 
O’Keefe says, 1755* the cele- 
brated Mrs. Woffington acted in the 
first play 1 ever raw — Alicia in Jme 
Shore, 1 remember some years after 
seeing her mother* whom she com- 
fortably supported* a respectable-look- 
ing old lady, in her short black velvet 
cloak* with deep fringe* a diamond* 
and small agate snulT-box. She had 
nothing to mind but going the ronml 
of the Catholic chapels* and chatting 
with her neighbours. Mrs, Woffing- 
ton, the actress* built ond endowed a 
number of alms-houses at Teddington* 


Middlesex, and there they are to this 
day. She is buried in the church'; her 
name on the tombstone."* 

We believe that O’Keefe is mistaken 
in the account he gives of the showy 
garb of the mother of Peg Wofog- 
ton. We have read in the writings of 
some of her contemporaries* that the 
accomplished actress showed her good 
sense by making her mother perfectly 
comfortable for life ; but did not take 
her out of her sphere* by trying all at 
once to make her pass for a lady ; and 
we believe that the sum we have al- 
ready named was what was settled on 
the mother ; but all accounts unite in 
testifying to her filial virtues. 

Of all the fascinating actresses that 
have ever appeared on the English or 
Irish stage* it is probable that Peg 
Woffington was the most brilliant and 
alluring woman. In saying this we* 
of course* make no reference to a 
Siddons or an O'Neill* whose dignity 
of personal character* and whose tra* 
gic genius, have placed them in a rank 
apart from their predecessors and con- 
temporaries ; but as a fair comedian — 
a being of infinite vivacity* spirit* and 
brilliancy — Peg Woffington had no 
comneer. The memoirs and corres- 
pondence of the last century give co- 
pious testimony to her graces and her 
talents. She seems to have united in 
herself the fascination of Miss Foote* 
the dashing vivacity and heartiness of 
Mrs. Nisbett* and the keen intellect 
of Madame Vestris. As a woman* 
she had the charms— as an actress* 
she had more than the talents — of 
each and all of them. No other come- 
dian* male or female* has so great a tra- 
ditionary reputation. Since her time* 
actresses of celebrity have obtained 
great social infinence* but she was the 
first of English actresses who became a 
leading star in society ; and if she had 
the virtue which, in union with their 
talents, docs honour to Mrs. Charles 
Kean, Miss Helen Faucit*or Mrs. Nis- 
bett (bright ornaments of their sex and 
of the stage !)* we can judge what ma- 
gical influence would be wielded by a 
Woffington if she lived in our times. 


• Recollections,** vol, i., p. 30. 
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THE THDNDBK ilMO. 

'* But the thunder of hie power who can umlonUnd r*— JOBiXXfl. 14. 

Beneath the horizon black and far. 

Fathoms adown by the seething tidci 
The muttering winds have yoked a car 

That the Thunder King his race may ride : 

Tliev have lashed it to his courser's back 
Witn thongs torn from the Tempest rack. 

<• 

Four stalworth steeds of race and blood> 

From stables of Old Night they came ; 

Tornado, plunging, red and rude. 

And Levin- Bolt with Hanks of dame, 

And Steol-ho<»f grey, and ForkM Fire, 

Snorting in madness and in ire. 

These four are bound to the 'whirling oar.— 

Star-eyed, keon-bitied, madly driven ; 

When the liiekering axles Hash from far, 

And the crash comes uj) o’er the pealing heaven ; 

And the rush and the roar of the brazen naves 
Startles Old Kurth through her million caves I 
« 

Dreadful and dim is the Thunder King’s form, 

For his face h enwrapped with a hurricane shroud ; 

The belt round his waist is a hailstone storm. 

And his cloak a cold grey cloud ; 

And tlio fiolts ofdcatli an* in his hand, 

With whieli he devastate** the land. 

Quivered like arno\s athwart his back, 

Arc the lightning->haft< — blue, bare, .and bright-^ 

JagL'c»l ami barl»r*d, which along his truck 

lie tbrks and ho Himr-; to the left and the right ; 

And the tliumliT-coil lie** at IiIm feet, 

M bich ho rolls <low’n the wind when black clouds meet. 

He has cast the shroud abroad from his form ; 

He has hurled the linrricane «lnwn on the sea ; 

Ho has hi<ir»od from his bans the. keen haiUstorni, 

And she<*te<l in jiunoplied Hainc rides he ; 

While fast and tierce the lightnings play. 

Arrowing around his kingly way. 

(irandly and gloriously np in his car 
Erect ho stanrls, His upturned brow 
Ensnaked wdth fire ; while streaming far 

His swart locks ba«’k on the tempest blow ; 

No scourge has be, for his stccils’ wild spring 
Is as fleet as the rush of a comet's wing. 

Up to the loftiest dome of sky. 

Where the pale sun shrinks on his zenith path ; 

With a rush, and a stretch, and a thundering cry, 

(Gallop those coursers of fear and wrath 

Hciiding and dashing through lakes of rain, 

Which burst at their shock o’er the soaking plain. 
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Up— where, luce crags or castles of steel, 

The grey clouds gather — against them hurled 

The wild car shocks— and bark to that peal. 

As if it would shatter the heart of the world ; 

Tis an iron bolt, all blasting and warm. 

Which the Thunder King flings as he scatters the storm* 

And rides through its rifts on his way to the west. 

Where the mountains are shrouding from summit to base ; 

While faintly back on the breeze's breast. 

Comes the peal of his gallop, the sound of his race ; 

Till the sun through the cloud-rack bursts forth on the sky. 
To smile at the storm as it hurtles by. 

And the day breaks out — soft, golden, and warm — 

And the earth glistens up through her tears in its ray ; 

But where is the King of the cloud and the storm ?— 

And where is he rending his terrible way ? 

On the mountain peaks too madly Wne — 

Do his car and his coursers lie shattered and torn ? 

List to his voice — 'tis that thunder moan 

Which mutters back from the cloud-piled west ; 

In that far, faint peal is his dying tone, 

And he whispers — ** I bow to his behest, 

AVhosc creature 1 am, and whose Word and will 
Have now, as of old, said — * Peace, be still.' " 

^ R. S. B. 

November, 


A f naiSTMAS CUIJIE FOR 184S. 


'Tis the day of the dawn of the long-hoping soul, 

When despondence was crush’d with the serpent's control 1 
'Tis the Feast of the Christian — the day of His birth 
Whose life first ennobled the sutPrings of earth : 

When the Virginal Mother, rejected by all, 

Plac'd her Maker und Babe in tlic Bethlehem stall ! 

Then help, young and old, 

And cover the cold, 

And feed all the fasting, 

For life everlasting I 


'Tis the season of gladness, thanksgiving, and love, 
When the. Son catiic to open the |)ortals above ; 

'Tis the happiest hour that creation has known 
Since the credulous £vc caus'd our fall and her own 1 
But, while we rejoice, let us wisely rememlior 
That now blow ttie blasts of bleak, bly tlicUss December 
Let's succour the old. 

And cover the cold. 

And feed all the fasting; 

For love evorUsting I 
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All the proud hearths are biasing, gay groups gather round, 

With the warmest attirc» and the gicesoinest sound^ 

Brilliant boards are beladcn with costliest fans 
And no signals of sorrow and sufTring are there. 

May their ploasiiros be true, as thus bright they appear ; 

But, to maae them more real, I'd breathe in each ear— 

** Oh ! cherish the old. 

And cover the cold. 

And give food to the fasting. 

You’ll reap life everlasting I*’ 

Tliere arc hoary heads bow’d beneath patience and pain — 

Av,and youthful limbs tott'ring in tempest and rain ; 

There are young mothers yet, without shelter or aid. 

With their shiv’rlng babes still in some lone hovel laid ; 

There's no feasting for ihesp, save the hone the day hringx^ 

And the wish that their souls would sprcaa upwards their wings^ 

Where nothing is old, 

Aud there’s no more cold, 

And no one is fasting. 

In life everlasting .* 

K. 

Bee. 15th, IS4!i. 


LAMENT OF THE E.f£CTKD IRISH TEASANT. 

Tin? night is dark and <lreary, 

Agra gal inachre<* ;* 

And the heart that loves you weary, 
Agra gal inaehreo ; 

For every hope is blighted. 

That bloomed when first we pliubted 
Our troth, and were united, 

Agra gal luachree I 

We had onee a happy hearth, 

Agra gal inachrec ; 

None happier on earth, 

Agra cal macliree ; 

Tliy loved .smile mode it so, 

And toil caused our store’s o’erllow, 
Leaving something to l^esiow, 

Agra gal machree. 

Oft when the biting blast, 

Agra gal machree ; 

Sent the stranger shivering past, 

Ag^ gal machree ; 
Would thy beaming eye flow o’er, 

As thy hand flung wiue the door. 

To bid welcome to the poor, 

Agra gal machree. 


The sun of my heart. 
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Still our homestead we behold* 
Agra gal machree ; 
^ But the cheerful hearth is cold* 
Agra gal machree ; 
And those around its glow, 
Assembled long ago* 

In the cold, cold earth lie low* 
Agra gal machree ! 


'Twas famine's wasting breath* 

Agra gal machree ; 

That winged the shaft of death, 

Agra gal machree ; 

And the landlord lost to feeling* 

Who droye us from our sheeling* 
Though we prayecl for mercy kneeling, 
Agra gal machree I 


Oh I 'twas heartless from that floor, 
Agra gal machree ; 
W'hcrc our fathers dwelt of yore, 
Agra gal machree ; 
To fling our offspring — seven — 
'Neath the wintry skies of heaven* 
To perish on that even* 

Agra gal machree ! 

Hut the sleety blast blows chill* 
iWra gal nuu;hree ; 
Let me press time closer still, 

Agra gal machree ; 
To this scathcfl, blooding heart* 
Beloved as thou art. 

For too soon — too soon wo part, 
Agra gal uiachroe ! 


Oh I there’s a God above, 

Agra gal machree ; 
Of mercy and of love, 

Agra gal machree ; 
May he huik down this night 
From liis heavenly throne of light 
On our sad forlorn plight, 

Agra gal machree I 


A CnBlSTMAS lUBMINlSCENCE. 

Two thousand years have rolled away* 

Since first upon Judea's phiin 
The wond'ring shepherds heaid the lay 

That rang through heaven — the joyous strain 
Of man's solvation pwod on high* 

timbrel, lyre* and serapn voice ; 
Spreading ^lad tiding o’er the sky, 

And bidding fallen man rejoice. 
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The ears that drank that hearenly sound> 

Have mingled with their parent dust ; 

But still revomng years brin^ round 
Its hallowed echo to the just. 

Like warning of the faithful bell * 

From the deep womb of Ocean given : 

It booms o'er sin's dark, surging sweO, 

To guide the pilgrim's bark to heaven. 

In infancy I heard its chime, 

And clap|)ed my little hands with glee ; 

For ever did that holy time 

Come fraught with gifts of love to me. 

My mother told how Christ was Imrn, 

A helpless babe, upon that day ; 

That ioyous, holy Christmas morn. 

And taught my infant lips to pray. 

Long years rolled on, and Winter’s snow 

Again had crowned each mountain height ; 

And through the leaders alders, low, 

The west wind ‘^obbed, like wailing sprite. 

And main a twinkling light afar, 

From cottage pane, o'ct moor and wpld, 

Shone bright as nethlehem's holy star, 

That led the Magian Kings of old. 

>Vhen tliat lovc»l chime again I heard 
Feal <)W( ctlj on the niiluight air, 

Mj i > er\ puUc u iuU ‘^tirn <1 

WitL joyful hope and hoi) pra)er. 

Blithtly [ infnglod with the throng 

A^*)embled round our blazing hearth, 

And wiled the hours with laugh and song, 

Till rang the rotif-tree to our mirth. 

Xow oM and bent, with furnmofl brow, 

I wat< h beside the holy light ;t 

Dear frieneb pn round to gret*t me now— 

M) children’s children bless my sight. 

And souiid«y that o'er my Mmses threw 

Tht*ir '•pells of jorc, now sweetly come, 

Like nng< 1 iniU'itrels), to uoo 

My ‘‘pirit to it'* last long home. 


Two ihouhand )cars have rolled o’er earth 

Since first the Word nmdt* flc**h was known ; 

And *(iill shall jieal that sound of mirth, 

When twice two thousand more have flown ; 

Till Ifc who holds the boundless 
, Within the hollow of His hand, 

Shall come in power and maji nty, 

To cite the dead of sea aml land. 

J. O’B. 

Otrk. 


• The Incbcapc hell. 

t In the rural district*; of Ireland, it is customary to light additional randies at 
Christinas, which are calle<i the Christmas lights 5 and It Mng considered against 
the rules of hospitality to the doors before a late hour during the festival, 
they may be seen gleaming over the coontry till Long after midnight. 
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ZBBLAIID VMDER TRE POOR LAW. 


Although it would be rash to pro- 
nounce that the design of a law is 
always discernible in the results by 
which it has been followed^ there are^ 
nevertheless, many cases in which 
such inferences are not irrational. 
For example^ should it have been 
predictedy by competent authority^ 
that certain effects are sure to follow 
from the enactment of a proposed 
l«iw ; should that law be enacted^ 
through the influence of parties en- 
tertaining such anticipations — should 
it, when carried into effecty be waited 
upon hy the looked*for consequences ; 
and shoulfl it be protected, by the 
Muiie partico, against all substantial 
change, where the foreshown conse- 
quences have come to pass — in cases 
such as this, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that the legislator, or the 
unseen director, whose views of legis- 
lation have been adopted, in the 
results attendant on his policy, sees 
what he foresaw,*' and approves of 
It. 

The Poor-law Extension Act is a 
case ill point. Out-door relief to 
able-bodied persons became the law of 
thin land, after parties of the most 
coTiihcting views and sentiments had 
concurred in their predictions as to 
its inevitable consequences. Nor 
u(Te the predictions, thus consenting, 
uttered at the same time, or under 
similar circumstances. Parliamentary 
cuinmittccs and royal commissions had 
prosicuted inquiries into the state of 
the Irish poor, commencing early in 
the century, and continued, at various; 
intervals, to a very recent period. 
All were of one mind as to the issue 
of a system of out-door relief to the 
able-bodied. The reports presented 
by a royal commission in 1884-1835, 
were to the same effect and purport 
as the various re^rts by which they 
u ere preceded. The deliberate judg- 
iiitni of Mr. Nicholl, employed by 
Lord John Russell to hravel through 
Ireland, in the years which followed, 
and inquire into the condition of its 
poor, imreed with the recorded opi- 
nions of all preceding inquirers. The 
noble lord himself# influenoed by such 


testimonies, or acquiring his informR- 
tion elsewhere, declared his conviction 
in harmony with all preceding assu- 
rances — accomplished, a few years 
later, a measure, upon the tendency 
of which opinion bad shown itself so 
marvellously undivided ; and now, 
when results have most unequivocally 
ratified anticipations, abides resolutely 
by the law, its issues, and its pros- 
pects, is it irrational to surmise, 
that events, which do not warn, have 
not disappointed him. 

We will not detain the reader by 
numerous citations from witnesses 
or writers nho predicted the conse- 
quences of adding a system of out-door 
relief to the workhouse system in 
Ireland. The few we subjoin are 
given rather for form's sake, and as 
remembrancers of many which they 
may recall or suggest to the mind, 
than from any apprehension that it is 
essential to our argument to produce 
them. Mr. G. C. Lewis expressed 
himsalf thus : — 

** My belief is, that the introduction 
of a sy htein of out-door relief in Ireland, 
similar to that which is obtained in Eng- 
land, w'ould be a most disastrous mea- 
surt», I believe that, in a few years, 
however carefully guarded tho law 
might be, and how ever trustworthy and 
inti Uigeut the administrators of the 
relief might be, it would absorb all the 
surplus produce of the soil ; and 1 think 
that it would, in a short time, deterio- 
rate the eoiulition of tho persons for 
whoso beiieHt it was introduced. I 
tbiuk it would impoverish the rich with- 
out improving tho conditiou of the 
poor.” 

Mr. Lewis, when examined before 
the committee on the burdens of real 
property, was asked : — 

** What do you think would be the 
consequeuco In Ireland, if to the exist- 
ing imor-law were added out-door 
relicfr 

His answer was 

** I believe that all the evils produced 
in Etiffland in three bundr^ years, 
would be produced In Ireland in ten. 
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“ Would you conceivo that, in that 
case, the poor-law, so operating, would 
be a heavy burden on the land in Ire- 
land ^ 

“ It would be entire confibcation.** 

Mr. Gulson, a poor-law commission- 
er, gave it as his decided opinion — 

“ That anything approaching to out- 
door relief in Ireland would very soon 
swamp the whole propel ty of the 
countr} . * 

To a similar effect, the Hon. Mr, 
Twisleton said • — 

conceive it would be a fatal step 
to introduce an} system of out-door 
relief for the unemployed population of 
Ireland. 1 am aware that persons of 
high character, for whom I have the 
greatest respect, have c\press«d tiuin- 
selvcs favourable to a proposition of 
that kind, but I am convinced it would 
lie attcndiHi with most disastrous < m- 
seqiiencos, and would striouslv aggra- 
vate the mislortunes ot Inland * 

These citations are but a sample of 
monitions to the same effict, from al- 
most every creditable witness, and 
every w nter ot authority w iio b id se- 
riously considered the subjtct. \\ Int- 
ever difference of opinion then may 
have been on other topics connected 
with the IrMi Poor-law, there was an 
almost unanimous consent on the sub- 
ject of out-door relief. It would “en- 
courage,” to use the words of Hishop 
Ilurrcll, “ idle and la/y pt ople in the ir 
sloth,” and thus at oiut iggravate the 
poverty of the (ountrv, «ind vitiate the 
habits of the penj N — it would create 
discontent m tb ininds of all classics 
and conditions — would dispirit the in- 
dustrious — would coiiHrin the idle in 
depravity, and destroy in all habits of 
providence and self-denial — it would 
bring to pass a state of things in which 
the charities of social life would be et- 
tinguished, and the conditions of rich 
and poor, with all the kindlinesses 
which ought to attend on them, 
changed into redations more likely to 
call malignant passioim into activity, 
than to awaken or cultivate feelings of 
mutual good-will~.tt would, in short, <le- 
teriorate the pauper class in character 
and condition, and would reduce af- 
fluent and industrious persons to hope- 
lessness and poverU— tl irottM impove* 
risk and demne Ireland, Such was 
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the tenor of the opinions expressed by 
all who spoke with the authority^ of 
wisdom or knowledge on the project 
of comprising out-door relief within 
the provisions of the It ish Poor-law'. 

Such representations, it may be 
supposed, would have proved, under 
ordinary circumstances, dissuasives 
against the adoption of a measure 
^ich they described as so very peril- 
ous. And while the circumstances 
were of the ordinary character, they 
had that effect. The country, at one 
time, was led to imagine that it had 
a guarantee against the system of out- 
door relief in declarations made by the 
prime minister. Circumstances, how- 
ever, changid. A blight fill upon the 
«^oii. raiiiine invaded the people. In 
the precipitancy of affright — the alisence 
of accurate information — the forget- 
fulness of sound and true piinciplcs — 
measures were adopted by (Juverii- 
incnt, which affortling partial rebel to 
the destitute, laid heavy burdens on 
the industtiouH, and give a fearful 
stimulus to licentiousness ant! disoi- 
dcr, and disaffection. Thfse measures 
embodied, as it wire, the principle 
that piojurty has no iight*». •* Appe- 
tite, that nnivirsil woll,” was the sole 
( laimant w hose demands w ere to lx 
respected. The “rights of labour,” 
as will as those of possission, wiie 
diN.iilovved — the land and all it (oiild 
pi oducc w as to bo assigru d and y k tdi d, 
not to enterpri-e and industry, but, 
whether la/y or biboriou", prolligatc 
or '*elf-denying, to want. Want alone 
was to be con**idcred— a people inu>t 
he fed, .uid the land mu^t fceil tlicm. 

At first there was a thm disguise 
over ibis desolating principle, here 
was tube employ ment provided foi the 
people; but they at whose lost tlie 
labourers fid were to have no recom- 
pense for their outlay. To them, the 
labour was not to be reproductive. 
Landlords and fanners throughout 
Ireland were to pay for the completion 
of works which possibly might benefit 
the country, hut in which they had 
no peculiar interest. As this scheme 
of ruin proceeded, its inK|oit^ became 
too glaring, and op[M>r tun dies were 
mven of so adjusting the arrangements 
for enforced labour, that the land 
mi^ht lie swept by them. But the revo- 
lutionary princijile had been sounded 
forth. Patipcrisiii had been too well 
instructed that a right was given it to 
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lay its rude burdens upon property. 
Dibaffection and treason had been en- 
couraged to take up arms for the as- 
sertion of its^ rights, including this 
monster iniquity among them. The 
inevitable consequences are too well 
known. The following extract from 
the tract of an intelligent writer will 
rccal them to the reader's remem- 
brance, and merit a place in our co- 
lumns 

** A short sketch of the measures 
adopted by Parliament to. meet this 
calamity, w ill enable us to jud(;c of its 
tstiiii. and is essential to a true cotu- 
prtlnMision of the difficulties of the exist- 
ing pour law. \ lew ing thib calamity as 
a tempo! ani one, the iernpotanf expedient 
oi pubhe works was anupied as a raea- 
biiM ot relief, upon these works vast 
multitudes, ot ail ages and both acxos, 
w ei ( ( (iiigregated —admitted upon tiu iii 
oitni at the diitutioii <ii mobs, more 
fuqmntlv by misreprc'^entation, intiini- 
clfition, or Iraud. The iiumberb cm- 
plo\4d, ainountiiig, in the moiUh of 

11 ell, IH47, to an aggregate <»f 7.*14,472, 
the repri seiitatives Tat two to eacin 4»f 
M>7,dh0 taimiies, or a population ot 
supported hy theiii, and at a 
dui mg (heir briet eontinuance, of 
producing hut little eoiu- 
p native reiuin in the exeeiuioii of 
vvoiks, many of which are now undei 
tlie plough, rapidly passing to their 
loiiod stale, but er« aling a demorali- 
sation whieli cannot be so easily effaced , 
ami involving, in .\pril, IHt7, the eni- 
plovrmnt ot the following gigantic staff 
ot offiei rs — 


Iii-|K« ling Ofllivn 

10 

^ iikini cr, an 1 

71 

VMihtiiiit !■ rikiiuiri 

VW 

Cliuk (Urk, 

40h5 

OvtrKtm 

9hI7 

DraltxiiK n and CUika 

10 

1)1 oltii ( t rka 

174 

l*ftv Iii«|K(tor« 

37 

ri\ ( It rka 


lii.lnt ti*r» Ilf Driiiigtri 

M) 

Vnliidt r. mill Am!*! ill. 

K2 

**u!> of Praiti »|tt 

13) 

loUl 

. IA,V4S 


“ To obviate these abuses and this 
lavish expenditure, a Relief ('oiiutussioii 
was appointed in Pebruarv, 1847, to 
superinti lid the administration of relief 
til be given in daily rations ot cfioked 
food. The luifiiber issued in Julv 
iimoiinled to ff.nkMi,7l2, at a lost, in- 
elinlnig the grants lor fever hosj itiiU’ 
expen-.eM, of il. 1575, 517. and the bjsfein 
was gradually brought to a close as the 
gathering of the harvest progressi»il. 

•* Tireil with this expenditure, and 
disgusted by its abuse. Parliament, 


after lengthened discussion, in June, 
J847, passed the Poor-Law Extension 
Act, as a substitute for this wholesale 
system of relief, and threw upon the 
rates of Ireland that demoialihca deslitu^ 
tion which the imperial treasury, at a 
cost of near £7,000,008, with its largo 
staff of government officials, had been 
unable to cope w ith.” 

Threw upon the rates of Ireland 
that demoralised population" — more 
than two millions of paupers. It had 
been laid down as a principle by Mr. 
Nicholl, Lord John Russell's travel- 
ling agent, that assess rate-payers, 
in order to enable the rate- receivers 
to continue their ordinary consump- 
tion, would only shift the suffering 
but in the sorest emergency of Ireland 
this great principle was disregarded, 
and a brief pe.ice purchased at the 
cost of sacrificing the authority of the 
great truth, and most seriously pre- 
juihcing tlie great interests of the 
country. 

Out-door relief was now enacted. 
It was to commence w hen the work- 
house could receive no more inmates, 
and the people, w hethcr from indolence 
or inability, were disposed to take ad- 
vantage of it. The natural result 
speedily followed. Applications for 
relief to nn amount exceeding all pos- 
sibility of providing for them within 
the workhouse, poured in ; and that 
system, against which so solemn warn- 
ing had been given, commenced itn 
ruinous activities. Never was a coun- 
try more perilously circumstanced for 
such an exptrimcnt ; never was a time 
for the trial of it more fatally chosen. 
Suffering and evil counsels had eradi- 
cated from the heai ts of masses of the 
people that *>ense of «^hame which once 
was characteristic of them. They had 
been habituated, in the emergency of 
a sore famine, to come out in the noon 
ef day for the dole of their daily 
meat. They had lieen taught, by 
parties who were less disposed to 
serve than to use them, that 
what they received wax not a chari- 
table donation, magnificent in its 
amount, but the niggard instalment 
of a right which they could compel by 
force, if It were not voluntarily con- 
ceded to them. .\iid thus, shame 
extinguished, habits of idleness formed, 
want pressing, the sense of imagitnry 
wrong goading them, self-respect for- 
feited, and spurious claims of right 
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confusing ail their moral notions* the 
suiferiDg poor of Ireland were in pre- 
cisely the disposition to imbibe most 
fatally the poison of the debasing law 
which* it was pretended* had their re- 
lief as its object. How the famine* 
and the law, and the pestilent instruc- 
tions which aggravated the evils of 
both* wrought upon the wretched peo- 
ple* is but too well known to our read- 
ers. We will not enter into copious 
details on so re\oItin£r a subject. A 
single extract shall suffice. ,We take it 
from a report of Mr. Ilorsele} to the 
Poor-law Commissioners. No meta- 
morphosis imagined in those w ild pic- 
tures, which exhibit man reduced to 
the nature and condition of the most 
savage and the vilest reptile or brute* 
is descripti\e of a more appcdliiig 
change than this agent in the poor-law 
system represents as having been ac- 
complished in the Irish character — 

** The relatives of the dead will not 
bury them 1 lu \ i xpet t » v < i v thing to 
he done bv the lelievitig officers Cot 
fin** to be given, the bo lies to be p! iced 
in thorn, and the gtavrs to be dua ami 
I ov f red m b^ pi i sons pi ov idcd ami p ud 
by the \l<c (lUirdiaus In iitimuou> 
instances pirtiits ihiust tin ii sick chil- 
dren to the door, or la^v them on the* 
luid-side to die < hildrcn tn at tlnir 
aged parents in like manner Brotheis 
refuse to aid then suk or to 

eoiive*^ them to the revtr or Woik- 
hmiso Hospit il iliisi> mils almmlon 
their wives, and mothers deseit their 
children In short, the fear ot death 
has laid hold on all the poon r cia>»ses, 
exlinguisliiRgevery natuial fe‘elingsave 
that vvhicb has been termuithc * hrst 
law of nature’ — a desire for seir-pre»-t*r- 
vation ’* 

We will not add a word of com- 
ment. W hen the instinct of reverence 
for the nrnain4 of departed friends 
hi9 died in the hcait of an Imh pea- 
sint* It is to In feared that ]iothii% 
am able sui vivi •» lhe*ie. 

We turn from those whom the 
policy of out-door relief was thus 
effectual in abasing* to the victims 
whom it impoverished. One or two 
extracti from the papers of the Poor- 
law Commissioners will show how the 
work of desolation has sped 

** Extract from (^aptatn O yedta /fc- 
port* — May 14, I84f>. 

•• I have been urging the collectors to 
distrain all those who have not as %et 


[J«n. 

paid up their rates, but they have told 
me, in almost every instance, that the 
small occupiers who arc* in arrears have 
nothing w hatever, either on their land 
or on their premises, to seize, and that 
many of the ratopaye»rs are infinitely 
greatc’r objects of (*harity than the pau- 
pers in the workhouse. Mr. Quigly, 
one of the col lectors* assures me that, 
to his ow n knowledge, some of the oceu- 
pu rs vv ho arc ratepayers have not tasted 
a drop of milk for the last twelve 
month's, but are obliged to sell it to pay 
their rint ami the poor-rate. IJndtr 
those rireumstanevs, 1 fear that it will 
be m<»st difheiilt to get in much more of 
the rate's in this union.*’ 

Eilnut from Mr, Authmnttfa Iteport, 

“1 beg to itate that the apniicants 
for rehe't are increasing e onsiderably. 
On the relieving e>ffiet*r*s appliealitm ami 
repoit book-*, there were be*tvv« < n PJt)U 
ami liMK) persons for the last wc*ik. 
The poverty of the people is getting 
worse cver^ da) A ci rtain sign of 
tin ir distills is, their parting with 
eve rv thing the) have to procure food. 
On a market duv* in this town, 1 have 
fci I II a coupb of hundred goats for sale, 
a donkey could he hough I foi , iho 
niiee t«»r the infirmr disciiption of 
iiormd cattle is dqilorabh , the\ *an 
hiirlly lx sold in the fair* at aiiv jiriee. 
A tow thit was worth li some tiiiio 
sinif, vvoiibl not now bung half the 
amount The piicetif piovisions is lu- 
cre asii.g The inirk«ts latteily am 
not well siipplt(({ with moil Pop tht* 
in xt lour months we* must t*ntin Iv relv 
on being supplied with Indian im il 
'I h re is notiiiiig like the ipiantity of 
potitofs bung plant* d this mason as 
tlx re was list vear. There seems to 
lx hardl) anv e mplo) ment going on ” 

12 i tract of a Ihpi>tf ftom Major Jlalt- 

*/«/, Ttmpotnitf 1*001 Lair Inapei,- 
^ tor ^Mai/ 18 , I 84 <» 

“ 1 he amount of distress and di sti 
tiitioii I xiitine in this country, I lament 
to st it» , appiars to he ilaily increasing, 
and whin I imntioii tin fact, tint tho 
utdortun ite piTsoris m the gaol, whose 
U mis ot impi isonnient hav o expired, 
resist lx ing sent out of it, and oponly 
amiouiict* Ihi ir resolution to be sent back 
in twenty-four hours, rather than remain, 
at Iilierty, it must be expiTted that th. ' 
pressure upon the Guardians of thU 
union for relief bhould continue ex- 
treme,” 

** ExtractM ft am tho Eaport%of Captain 

y/nn/ri/, Poor Ijito inspector : — May 

10 , 1840 . 

I attended the usual weekly meeting 
of the Guardians yesterday ; the pres* 
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sure for relief has increased to a rast 
extent ; it was frightful to behold the 
multitudes of tottering, half-naked 
beings who presented themselves at tho 
gates, carrying their chldren, little 
hkclctons, in baskets, painful to look at, 
and supplicating relief in the most 
earnest way, the appearance of many 
truly denoting that (lestitution had done 
its utmost, and that a release from all 
^lant was at baud. 

Admitted to the workhouse Itll 

Out -door relief . . . 734 

Rejected . . . .53 

Number of applicants . i)48 

“ The great majority of the appli- 
caiitH were the holders of small farms, 
which tliey relinquished to obtain relief : 
that the surrender in very many in- 
stances is a mere cover to evade the law, 
I am convinced, which the w*ant of house 
accommodation leave the guardians 
iiiiablo Nufbciently to test; but the in- 
creasing destitution of this class is such 
that they must on any terms S4‘ek relief.” 

“ 1 regret to report, that the pressure 
of misery and wretchedness coming be- 
fore the board was unequalled at any 
previous meeting ; the great majority 
of applicants were, or had been, land- 
holders, and now come forward, pro- 
ducing certificates from landlords, 
.igeiits, and bailitfs, as to the surrender 
ol their holdings.” 

“ A ‘*ad iastan<*e of the pauperised 
state to which sonic alllueiit persons in 
this union have been redueed came 
tills da> before mo : a widow laily, 
liaving had lamls let for o\er £400 a- 
}iMr, from which no rents cojld he got, 
.iiiplicd for relief for herself and six 
efnldren, her Mast and only resource;* 
and against this person we have a de- 
mand of £150 for rales.'' 

We annex, as a pendant to these sad 
stories of the West, one extract from 
a report, prepared in the most famed 
province of Ireland, and in what was 
esteemed a prosperous ilistrict. It is 
a report prepared within the Lurgan 
Union, by order of the Board, "’pre- 
.sented and approved December 14tli, 
1H48 

” There is a strong feeling within this 
union, that tho food has boon expensive, 
and we are enabled to recommend a less 
expensive diet, and yet, after giving cre- 
dit for £19,773 8f. lOpi, the whole 
amount oxpenticd, in fooil and cloiliiiig, 
out of £47,131 1 Is. <id., raised by ralo.s, 
or borrowed on their .«ecurlty, and now 
remaining due, we find that the differ- 
once, £27,359 28. 7ld., has been swai- 


lowed up in buildings, officers’ salaries, 
and other establbhment expenses, being 
Us. 7id. in the pound on the whole coU 
lection ; and if we exclude the borrowed 
money, 8s. 7d. in the pound, and if the 
diet had been such as the poor weavers 
use, and the clothing such as they we^ 
out of doors, the proportion would have 
been still more enormous. 

“ In referring to the ability of the 
nation to bear an expenditure of this 
kind, we may instance the effect of 
enormous rates upon property, in some 
parts of the union, where rates have 
been so high as 7s. Gd. in the pound for 
the last year. Tenants are afraid to 
take lands, and encounter such rates, 
and the effect is most discouraging with 
respect to improvements. If any mo- 
ney is so expended, it is our duly, under 
the present law, to send a valuation, 
and levy off the owner a tax, equal to 
a small rent, upon the very capital 
which had heim expended in giving em- 
ployment, and which, if kept by the 
owner at his banker'h, would have been 
beyond reach. 

“The powers of the commissioners 
to le% y rates through elected or vice- 
guardians upon all property in Ireland, 
without any limitation as to time or 
amount, and to order relief in such a 
w‘ay as to leave the guardians little 
means of che<*king imposition, has creat- 
ed a greater alarm, — greater, indeed, 
than the actual amount of rates leiied 
would appear to justify, and the value 
of property iit this union bias, in couse- 
queiwc, been much depreciated. 

“ We regret to observe, that a large 
portion of the fund.^, which are raised 
under this system, ostensibly, for the 
support of the deserving poor, are in 
fact app'tUHl in relieving and supporting 
tho fruits of crime and pro.Aitution. 
The house appears to be a most con\ o- 
nient place of accommodation for the 
euro of disease, and delivery of illegiti- 
mate children ; and the facility of going 
in and nut has very considerably in- 
creased tho number of unfortunate fe- 
males, who live by the wages of sin in 
tim populous parts of the union. 

*• We have also to observe, that the 
as.sociation of such characters as we 
have mentiom^d in the last paragraph, 
with the unfortunate and deserving 
poor (many of whom have seen better 
clays, and who .ire unstained by any 
crime), is a great defect in classifica- 
tion. 

** It has been alleged by the advocates 
of tho present poor law system, that a 
fair trial will prove its utility, and that 
it w ould become popular, The sy.steni 
ha-* become very unpopular in thU union. 
The proprietors and farmers dislike it 
for the reason we have already stited. 
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A largo portion of the rate payors of 
this union ronsist of a class ol persons 
holding small farms, and struggling to 
got thiough hie m very stiaitenod 
cireumstanoos. They ha>e ondoa\our> 
ed to bear up against the pressure of 
the times ^-kith a pioud spu it, u hu h de- 
serves our high» St piaisc Miny of 
them vvoi k at the loom si\ d i\ s and three 
nights III the week Tluy live in 
wi etched cabin'i, and sutler the grt attst 
privations, tlu> are driven to the ut- 
most e\tit initj to raise the amount of 
the pool lates, and otten ste their bed- 
ding and clothing sold h^v aiution fur 
the amount of the liv) They see the 
wa> the paupers are suppoitid m the 
'workhouse so much bcttci thin inan^ 
of themselves, and thov are of course 
\tiy much dissatisfied ** 

Such has been the operation of the 
extended poor-law for Ireland. It 
has vitiated the poor, impovenshed 
owners of property, paial}^cd ludus- 
tiv, and declared charitv prohibited. 
Who that could abstain, would give 
employment to the laborious, ur 
bestow alms liberally on the distitute, 
while uncertain what a day might 
bring torth, in the form of latcs 
struck against him, by parties who 
would make no account of his inability 
to pay them. When freedom was 
defined as liberty to do whatsoever was 
permitted by the laws, the definition 
contemplated the agent as being cet- 
tified as to the limits within which 
law rcsti icted him. In the operation 
of the poor-law such certainty was 
wholly unattainable. There could 
not be «an approximation towards it. 
The most prudent investigation of 
income and expenditure would bo 
unavailing. The most careful and 
benevolent vigilance in watching over 
the well being of those for whose 
comforts a landlord was especially 
responsible, could ensure no promise 
of protection. The pressure of 
distress on a single estate might serve 
to beggar all the landlords and farmers 
in the division within which it was 
located. How much is necessary to 
maintain the pauperism of the dis- 
trict was the one question by which 
Poor-law Commissioners were guided 
in imposing their burdens ; and 
whether slaves whom they oppressed 
had or had not the requisite straw, 


these cruel task-masters demanded 
their tale of bricks. 

“That this,” observes a writer* of 
irucli ability, whom wo have already 
cited, when giving a mournful lepreson- 
tation of the state ot Munster and 
IVmnaught, “ is not an overdrawn 

I Hcture, IS certain. The mansion 
et as a workhouse — the estate without 
a purchaser — the deserted farm — tho 
neglected cottage — tho levt lied cabin — 
the uiipty shop — tho uncultivated held 
and hiidlcss pasture — all ^ all alike, 
ovidenc^ its truth whilst tho teeming 
vvoikliouse — tho threat to enter it from 
the idle labourer, pressed b^ his oinploy- 
<M — and tho stuidy recipnnt of out- 
do(»r reliet, with his bag of meal in one 
hand and his ptpu of tobacco in the 
other, sneering at the iiiduhtnous 
labourer, who <»till obeys the mandate 
to ^cwrii his bre^vd by tho sweat of his 
brow, cM|iialIy attest the widc-sproad 
diiiiot alisatioii that prevails. 

“ Can out-door rt licf copo with evils 
siiih as these ^ Is it not fearfully ag- 
giavating them ^ Are not many of tht*m 
C .1 cat ions of its own ^ C'ati sueh a sys- 
tem, piodueing such lesiilts, bo pcTSc*- 
vcrid in, when its own advocatt>s have 
pnuftcftlhf admitted its total failure, by 
dissolving the Boards of Guardians who 
were to carry it out and by advancing 
thousands fiom the Cxchef|U(T m 
aid of rates, which (if they could be 
got) would extef»d, m many unions, tho 
annual value of tho land If, then, the 
poor law engine has broken down — it 
th<» driver and stoker arc dismissed — its 
coke oxhausted, and its steam expended 
in unavailing efforts to drag the accu- 
mulating tram of poverty — if it', wheels 
will no longer move forward, and if tho 
wholo train, l8t,2nd, 3rd, and 4th edass, 
IS rapidly clcscending the iiiclino by its 
oppressive gravity, and dragging tho 
engine itself, with its accumulated 
weight, to certam and indi&oriminato 
destruction at the bottom~lct the 
breaks bo applied, and its downward 
progress arrestcsl at once , let tho en- 
gino bo returned to tho factory for 
repair, and for that reconstruction 
which has bcon rendered necessary by 
the strain it has received, in compoihug 
It to drag a weight beyond Us power , 
let itM power be ascertained, and 
applic^d , but lot another powerful c n- 
gme, * Emigiation,’ be sup|)ied, to drag 
the ascertained surplus load on another 
line, where a happy terminus may bo 
moie easily attained, before trains of 
* Famino’ and 'Death' overtake ancl 


J V Stc’wart, Esq. “Letter to tho Earl of Clarendon.' 
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'dosiroy it. Then may wo hope with 
■our ^Poor-Law* ongtne to reach the 
first station up the steep acclivity to 
9 ros|)erity ; then, and not till then, may 
we hope that capital can be expended, 
science applied to agriculture with pro- 
dt, labour remunerated, industry en- 
couraged, and pauperism arrested.** 

We have not entered upon details of 
the more shocking incidents by which 
the progress of our calamitous poor- 
law policy has been tracked. In for- 
mer papers we have made allusion to 
the deaths of the numerous victims of 
Jiat policy, and to the appalling cir- 
cumstances of their deaths. We con- 
;ent ourselves with repeating now what 
we have already proved, that the af- 
liclion under which Ireland has been 
^educed to its present wretchedness, 
is the visitation, not of the blight 
which fell upon our agricultural pro- 
duce, but of the fatal system of law 
for which the famine supplied a pre- 
text. The spontaneous benevoUnce 
of individuals — that outpouring of cha- 
rity, for which the English people must 
ever live in our grateful remembrance— 
would have provided am^ly for the ne- 
cessity created by the failure of our 
crops. The dread laws which followed 
these munificent charities have been the 
plagues under which our country is wi- 
thering. 

What spirit of good, we ask, could 
think of applying to Ireland, at such a 
time, such a law os that which has 
given existence to the present poor-law 
system. Real property had, as it were, 
purchased an equitable immunity from 
partial and oppressive taxation by the 
poor-law arrangements of 1838. A 
new tax was then imposed upon the 
landed interest for the maintenance of 
one hundred and thirty workhouses, ca- 
pable of containing about one hundred 
thousand individuals. The owners and 
occupiers of land were taught to believe 
that the cost of maintaining such an 
establishment was to measure the ut- 
most extent of the liabilities imposed 
upon them by the new law. Thus each 
union was at once encouraged and co- 
erced into the duty of taking care of 
its poor. The law was designed for 
the ordinary course of nature, and the 
country was taught to believe, as was 
plainly set forth in those Reports of 
Mr. Nichulls, published by tho State, 
that in cases of emergency tho re- 
sources of tho people at large wore to 
VOL. XXXV. — NO. CCV. 


be put in requisition for a state of 
things to which tho provisions of the 
poor-law^ were declaredly inadequate. 
The famine came— it called forth the 
looked-for exercise of Christian bene- 
volence — bad laws and systems, ill -ad- 
ministered, thwarted and marred the 
charity into which they intruded — a 
demoralised and destitute population, 
increasing in amount, was to be fed-^ 
disappointed charity became weary 
in well doing" — law must take place of 
voluntary benevolence, and as if law 
had been bent on making victims, ra- 
ther than in providing for wants, it as- 
signed as the provisions from which the 
poor were to be fed that very species of 
property which it had conspired with a 
calamitous visitation of nature to disable 
from feeding them. Landed property 
had suffered under wasting blights for 
three successive years. Agriculture 
had been discouraged and disabled by 
the^ withdrawal of that protectioil 
which had been so long held (and 
which has been so fa^ly proved) 
essential to its success, at the time 
when the legislature of Great Britain 
proclaimed that the Irish pauperism 
must be supported by Irish property ; 
and that the property assigned for 
their support was to be that, and that 
only, which, had any exemption been 
admissible, ought to have been pro- 
tected against increase of liability. 
A poor-law, embracing out-door 
relief to the able-bodied, raising a 
rate on the whole property of the 
country, would have simply imposed 
on every solvent person a new tax. 
The poor-law, under which the land 
groans, is a contrivance for confis- 
cation. It might have made provision 
for feeding the poor, without abso- 
lutely impoverishing any ; by throwing 
its ruinous burdens upon parties whose 
nett income is not, perhaps, a tenth 
of the proceeds of Irish property, 
and upon them exclusively, it has 
succeeded in effecting a virtual 
confiscation of property, to an extent 
unparalleled, perhaps, in our annals ; 
and if it have not been instrumental in 
causing, it certainly has not succeeded 
in preventing, a wide and fearful 
mortality, the result of starvation. 

If tKo design of such a poor-law 
be justly matter of inference from its 
effects, it would be ine\'itablo to 
conclude that it was intended to hurt 
the owners and occupiers of the land, 

L 
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rather than to serve the poor. And 
we are not without evidence, that there 
were some — and those, too, persons 
of no little influence — who hailed the 
advent of the poor-law as the har- 
binger of evil to Irish landed proprie- 
tors. 

A few brief citations from the 
evidence of a Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastic, the Rev. John O’Sullivan, who 
was examined as a witness before a 
committee of the Plouse of Commons, 
in the last session of parliament, will 
not be impertinent to our subject. 
This gentleman appears to have 
had influence, or, at least, was 
thought to have influence, with the 
Irish government ; and his patronage 
was courted by Protestants, who 
addressed a memorial to the govern- 
ment, praying that a curate whom they 
respected should be promoted to the 
incumbency of their parisli. Aware, 
it would seem, of their own insignifi- 
cance, or want of power, thev asked 
the priest, Mr. O'Sullivan, to forward 
their memorial. I did forward it,** 
the reverend gentleman said, in his 
evidence, '^and the curate was ap- 
pointed, immedlatdtf afUrwarth, to 
the living.” The opinions of one 
who appears to have influence like 
thi", on the subject of the poor-law, 
and the reasons for his aj^proval of it, 
cannot be thought matter of indiffe- 
rence. 

“ If it wore carried out to the oxtoiit 
that we wish, and if wo saw tlu* noopio 
properly cared for and pro^HTly at- 
tended to, it w'ould he the opinion of 
©very cb-rgyman that the poor-law i« 
the wisest and fainst law that was 
over passed, and the only way of com- 
ing at the landlords .” — Third Peport of 
Cominom' Committee^ p. 1 40, Ui*v, J, 
(TSuUivan, 

How did the Vicc-Guardians con- 
duct the affairs of the union i — I think 
they conducted them well enough. 
Unfort unatoly they did not agn-e, and 
they were removed to other unions in 
co!isef|nenco of that disagreement. 

“ Mr. Napior — And yet you com- 
plained of flu*mV — Ves, for beimj too 
Jealous of ihe rujhth of the rute-poyrnt, 
and fur bang t-jo nltirl toirurde the 
poor, 

“Are }ou in favour of the Re]f-«iii». 
porting s) -tein — 1 am <piite again >t it. 

“Why are agiiinsl it?— Itliiiik 
it a tiilal perinVuin that for whedi 
work!»i/iues were inlMuUiI. Afy ue^' 
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IS, that a workhouse ought to be made 
as expensive as possible to the iand^ 
lords,** &c. 

“Do you approve of the paupers 
rai'^iiig stiflicient food by cultivation for 
their own support ? — / do not, I think 
my last answer conveys my objection 
to" that. The landlonls will never em- 
ploy them, while they do not feel their 
support.” 

Mr. O’Sullivan would not ho con- 
sidered as an exception to the rule by 
which his order was to bo judged. 
Hi.s feelings towards the landed pro- 
prietory were those of the class, not 
the individual : — 

“ I am not to he understood a.s at 
all opposed to the landlords ; on the 
contrary, 1 do not think there is a 
priest on the mission who stands bettor 
with the landlords than myself, or one 
who has given loss annoyance to the 
landlords.” — p. 153. 

That the hostility of this gehtle- 
raaii towards the landlords was not 
caused by misconduct on their part, is 
made evident by his opposition to a 
diminished area of rating* It is by 
such diminution only that it be- 
comes practieallu to discriminate be- 
tween the evil and the good, or that 
the one class c.!!! be encouraged and 
enabled to persevere in their laudable 
exertions, and the others coerced into 
the performance of their duties. The 
opposition of the reverend gentleman 
betrays, with sufficient clearness, his 
indifference to such matters, and the 
reasons or pretexts by which he would 
justify his ojipositlon are not of a 
kind to disguise the spirit or purpose 
of it. The poor-law was •• the only 
way of coming at the landlords,” and 
the landlords, whatever their deme- 
rits or their merits, must suffer alike 
under iU impartial injustice. 

But not the landlords alone are 
to suffer. The poor-law is a ‘‘way 
of coining at” industrious tenants 
aUo. We subjoin an instance, reail 
by Mr. Butt, when giving evidence 
lM»fore the Committee on Poor-laws. 
The union in which this exercise of 
most unwholesome severity occurred, 
w;is in the county Tip|>erary, the 
Nenugh Union . 

“ Mr. Minnitt made the following 
.t.iUnn«*nt, which I extract from an Irish 
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papor, and which 1 beliovc is a fair sam- 
ple of the process that is unirorsally 
froing on : — * Mr. Minnitt , — 1 must say 
Mr. Faulkner has not, or could not 
have neglected his duty when I tell you 
a striking circumstance connected with 
it. I must SAf this, that there is no- 
thing approaching but total destruction 
to tne ratepayers, as well as to the 
country, from the promptitude with 
which heavy rates are collected from 
parties that are not able to pay. An 
industrious man, holding cloven acres of 
ground in the parish of Dromincer, paid 
X5 10s. in the harvest of 1848, includ- 
ing the Os. 9d. and 2s. Id. rate. Ho 
had a cow and two horses ; one of the 
horses died ; then he sold his cow, there- 
by depriving his family of its milk (and 
I need not tell you what service a cow 
is to a poor family in this country). 
11c then bought a second horse, which 
he constantly worked. Having paid 
this X5 13s. for the eleven acres, ho 
hoped to got from the Poor-law Com- 
missioners a short extension of time for 
the payment of the present rate of 3s. Id. 
in the pound. Altnough the Guardians 
would give him time to pay it, yet the 
Commissioners would not permit it, would 
not sanction it. The rate collector then 
seized the poor man’s two horses, his only 
support ; he put them into tho poumf, 
where one of them died, and the other 
was sold for seventeen shillings (cries 
nf ‘oh, oh!’)- He is now without a 
cow or a horse. Therefore 1 say, Mr, 
Faulkner is not neglecting his* duty, 
wliich, I am sure, ho exercises with as 
much leniuncy as possible. Ho is only 
an engine for accotnplisliing that which 
>ve sec before us, the total destruction 
of the country. This .short story I 
have told you is po.sitively true. — Sir. 
Dmjhj. It is only one instance out 
many.’ From iinpiiries I have made I 
learn that instances of that are not 
unfrecpnmt ; in the county of Cork, 
articularly, the stock of small farmers 
as been sold for poor-rates' under most 
disadv.aatagcou8 eircumstnneos, and it 
has frcipiently reduced them to abso- 
lute ruin/' 

When Lord John Russell drat 
conceived bis scheino of a poor-law, 
ho instructed the travelling agent on 
whom bo relied to inquire how it 
could be accomplished that the dietary 
of the workhouse should he arrangea 
^0 a.s to be less costly and le.«s tempting 
than that of the mass of those who 
wore to bo taxed fur the maintenance 
<»f its inmates. Whether his lord- 
i>hip's instructions wore disregarded 
or complied with, is matter of little 


moment now, when it has become an 
ascertained foot, that tho least costly 
dietary throughout the workhouses of 
Ireland is far more expensive than 
that of the majority of those who ar.e 
oppressed by the burden of supporting 
it. The will of the Roman Catholic 
priest, not the expressed wish of the 
framer, has been carried into effect. 
Workhouses have been made ruinously 
expensive to landlords and farmers. 
This is the will, if we may credit the 
Rev. John O’Sullivan, of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood — that same body, 
iu obedience to whoso will the so- 
called liberal members of parliament 
voted for the impoverishment of their 
country, by the withdrawal of pro- 
tection from agriculture. Memorable 
and instructive coincidence ! 

Ireland is not alone in the infliction 
under which she is suffering. Scotland 
has, also, her portion of calamity. 
There, as well as amongst us, the 
new poor-law system has been forced 
upon an impoverished and uiiwUling 
country ; and there, as well as here, 
it* has wrought its ruinous effects, 
poisoning the charities of social life, 
sowing bitterness, and jealousy, and 
envy between the classes — annulling 
the divine ordinances — converting the 
varieties of condition, which were 
designed to promote mutual kindness 
and charity, into occasions of strife 
and ill-will — setting idleness and vice 
in honour and comfort, and breaking 
down industry under the most crushing 
and most hateful burdens. 

We have Scotland, under the 
influence of this fearful vial, described 
by one whose opportunities of ac- 
quiring accurate knowledge are no 
less remarkable than his power to 
make his acquisitions known — one 
whose accomplished scholarsliip, high 
genius, familiarity with life in all its 
couditions, qualify him for the task he 
has undertaken, and whose great 
iiiteilcctual gifts and actpiirements 
have ever been ^ub-tervieut to holy 
and charitiible purpv^scs — one who 
feels tliat he lives in the presence of 
God, and who looks upon the poor, as, 
in no moan degree, the ropre«enlalivea 
of the Divine Miister, who has confided 
thorn to the care of all who love him. 
We speak of Sir George Sinclair— 
meet arbitrati r between the claims of 
poverty and the rights and dutio'% of 
possession. We shall end our article 
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with some extracts from his ** Obser- 
vations on the New Scottish Poor-law,** 
and leave them* without comment, to 
our readers : — 

“ I think I may fairly lay claim to 
some acquaintanco with this subject, as 
1 have, since 1823, employed no small 
portion of my time, and, 1 may add, of 
my means also, in endeavouring to re- 
lieve the sufferings and, promote the 
comfort of the indigent" who dwell 
around me. 1 have resided here with- 
out intermission since the poor-laws 
came into operation, and have, as chair- 
man, attended every meeting of the 
parochial board, and watched the result 
of the new system with great attention 
and anxiety. 1 was, myself, not hostile 
to the assessment principle; for, al- 
though impressed with a deep and lively 
sense of the evils to which it was likely 
to give rise, 1 hoped that they might be 
in some measure counterbalanced by 
concomitant advantages, which its not 
less conhdent than active advocates had 
taught us to expect from its adoption. 
At the same time, my own conviction 
was, that the power of imposing, levy- 
ing, and distributing the funds to bo 
so raised, should rest wholly and exclu- 
sively with the rate-payers residing in 
each district ; and I am now more than 
ever persuaded, that an appeal to the 
Court of Session, or to any central 
board, is freaught with incaloulablo mis- 
chief, paralyses all the efficacy of local 
administration, dlls the minds of the 
rate-payers with disgust and discourage- 
ment, and renders the paupers insolent, 
discontented, and unmanageable. I am 
therefore of opinion, that Scotland can 
only be saved from ruin, both in a moral 
and economical point of view, by abro- 
gating the right of the pauper to demand 
relief, whilst leaving to every parish the 
authority to raise an assessment (when- 
ever they deem .such a plan indispensa- 
ble for the maintenance of the destitute 
and infirm), and allowing to the rate- 
payers the unfettered right of laying 
out their own money in their own way, 
without control or interference from any 
other quarter. Unless such a measure 
be speedily adopted, Scotland will, ere 
long, be reduced to the condition of dis- 
tress, or rather of despair, which is now 
overwhelming Ireland, and to which 
some districts in Scotland are already 
beginning to approximate.” 

The accomplished and able writer 
proceeds to review, in detail* the va- 
rious evils which the poor-law has 
been instrumental in inflicting on this 
country. It is characteristic of his 
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amiable disposition* that be assigns the 
first place to its pernicious efficacy in 
vitiating the purest and best of our 
natural affections : — 

“(1.) The first and, perhaps, great- 
est evil introduced by tho present most 
iniquitous and disastrous system Is, tho 
gradual decay of that principlo of mu- 
tual affection, which ought to subsist 
between parents and their children. 
I have seen but too many instances, in 
which persons, who formerly supported 
their aged and infirm parents, not only 
without a murmur, but with cheerful- 
ness, and who regarded the discharge 
of this duty as a privilege, rather than 
as a burden, now come forward and 
claim an allowance from tho parbh 
in behalf of the very parents whom 
they had been maintaining for many 
years.’* 

The induence of the law in disturb- 
ing the relation between landlord and 
tenant* he notes with due severity* and 
penetrates into what may have been 
the design of many a ono among its 
advocates » 

“ It is tho poor-law, whose destruc- 
tive force is severing tho tie which once 
subsisted between the tenant and the 
landlord, so fully calculated to promote 
the happiness and welfare of both ; and 
is more and more widely introducing a 
diversity of interests, an estrangement 
of feeling, between those parties, who, 
in the days of our forefathers, and even 
in our own, were united ^ reciprocal 
feelings of confidence, affection, and 
esteem. 

^Vhllst many sentimentalists aro 
exclaiming against the ejectment of te- 
nants, cither in Scotland or Ireland, 
which the adoption of their own expen- 
sive and ruinous schemes for tho com- 
pulsory support of indigence and idle- 
ness has rendered inevitable, this very 
measure is, in the unadorned eloquonco 
of Mr. Cobden, declared to bo tho inte- 
rest, and I bad almost said the duty, of 
tho landed proprietors, lie U repre- 
sented as having said, in the House of 
Commons, on tho 1st of March—* And 
now I will tell tho landlords, that if they 
mean or intend to keep up the old rents, 
they must have farmers of more capital 
ana intelligence than those to whom they 
have vreviously been in the habit of let- 
ting their lands. In future tho lancllords 
must proceed upon mercantile princi- 
ples. If rents are to bo maintained, 
the land must bo made more productive 
than ever, and that is only to bo done 
by farmers of greater capital, skilly and 
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enprp:y. than tlio present race of far- 
mers.' ” 

The well-known truism which was 
employed to do the work of falsehood 
and mischief — property has its duties 
as well as its rights " — has been ani- 
madverted on with due severity. After 
exposing its deceitfulness^ he adds the 
following observations 

“ But rights and duties are not the 
only words contained in this much 
lauded aphorism, which are diversely 
interpreted. The word property also 
seems to convey very opposite notions 
to the minds of those, who concur in 
assenting to it, so far at least as the 
maintenance of pauperism is concerned. 
Its most ardent admirers only admit its 
validity, as long as the duties are sup- 
posed to be incumbent upon landed 
property alone; and if any rash inno- 
vator should presume to contend, that 
funded property also has, in regard to 
the poor, its duties as well as its rights, 
and that the same doctrine applies to 
the princely incomes of mortgagees, or 
to the lar^e incomes derived, without 
any deduction, from the public treasury, 
or acquired by enormous professional 
fees, or the still more ample profits of a 
prosperous London newspaper, or a lu- 
crative cotton establishment, such a 
person would be at once denounced as a 
thief and a robber, although his inter- 
pretation of the maxim would be by far 
the most equitable and the most compre- 
hensive. In fact, sir, 1 think it is ob- 
vious, that if property has its duties as 
well as its rights, this most wise of 
saws and most modern of instances 
must, injustice, appl^ to every^ species of 
property, and that, if there is to be a 
rate for the support of indigence, it 
should bo a national rate, applying 
equally to all, and administered in each 
locality, and not a burden imposed upon 
a class, from which a large proportion 
of tho wealthiest members of the com- 
munity are most iiiiquitouslv exempted. 
1 am at a loss to conceive why a tenant, 
who has resided for a time on an estate, 
has a right to claim support from his 
landlord, any more than the subscriber 
to a public journal, during tho same 
. period, is entitled to say, * I have paid 
five pounds a year for your newspaper 
for ten years, and as you have benefited 
bv my money, I have now a right to 
claim a share of yours.' The proprietor 
of the paper would reply, * Avaunt and 
quit my sight, you have no claim what- 
ever upon mo ; you derived instruction 
and amusement in return for what you 
paid mo.’ And might not the landlord 


also say, ' Whilst the lease endured, 
you, in return for your rent, enjoyed all 
the benefits accruing from tho land, and 
now that the bargain has terminated, I 
have a right to resume possession of 
what belongs to me.' 

**ln concluding this branch of the 
subject, I would venture to lay down 
another doctrine, which seems to me as 
incontrovertible as the principle on 
which I have used the freedom to com- 
ment, though 1 fear it will not be re- 
ceived with equal favor, or meet with 
as cordial an assent. 1 maintain » sir, 
that poverty has its duties as well as its 
rights — that every working man is en- 
titled to bring his labour to whatever 
market he thinks most eligible ; to turn 
it to the best account — ^to reside wherever 
ho pleases, and employ his time and 
his earnings in whatever manner he 
thinks proper. But his duties are as 
obvious ana as imperative as his rights : 
it is his duty to be industrious — ^fais duty 
to be prudent — ^his duty to support him- 
self by his own work,* and to ‘ eat his 
own bread (t.e. earned by his own toil) 
with quietness,' (2d Thess. iii. 12.) 
instead of living in sloth and surliness 
upon what he has been enabled, by an 
unjust law, to extort from strangers ; 
it 18 his duty to * provide for his own,* 
both during his life and after his death, 
unless he is 'worso than an infidel.* 
(Ist Tim. V. S.) But if he ventures to 
neglect tho fulfilment of these obli- 
gations, which reason and revelation 
concur in imposing upon him, I contend 
that he has no natural, and ought to have 
no legal right, to render himself or 
his family a ourden to the community — 
and the Legislature, by sanctioning 
such a principle, cannot fail, gradually, 
and, 1 fear, rapidly and irretrievably, 
to involve the country in economical 
ruin and moral degradation. 

*' Supposing that an act was passed 
for compelling tho working classes to be 
drunken, refractory, idle, undntiful, 
extravagant, and ungrateful — forbid- 
ding parents to provioe for their chil- 
dren, or children to maintain their 
parents, or relatives to contribute to 
the support of near connexions — ^wbat 
administration of such a system could 
prevent it from degrading the moral 
character, and destroying the economio 
wellbeing of the entire population? 
But, sir, if there be a law, which allows 
men to cherish the most sinful habits, 
and to neglect the most sacred duties, 
withampuiiity — a law, which points out 
to them a fund, unlimited in its amount, 
and ready at a moment’s warning, out 
of which, if they ruin their health by 
debauchery, or abandon their parents, 
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wives, and children, and go to a dis- 
tant land, or even to some part of the 
country where they cannot bo traced, 
or leave a widow in penury, and a large 
group of orphans in rags, they ba^ e a 
legal right to exact whatever is needed 
eiHier by themselves, or by those for 
whom they were bound by every prin- 
ciple, divine and human, to have made 
provision, I ask how is it possible that 
any * administration’ of such a law can 
avert the utter ruin uhich its funda- 
mental principle is calculated to accom- 

r lish ? Constituted as human nature is, 
fear, sir, that in many, or even in 
most cases, if you facilitate the neglect 
of duties and sanction the commission 
of crimes by a solemn and deliberate 
act of the legislature, such a course is 
eouivalent to the direct prohibition of 
what is right, and to tne inevitable 
predominance of what is flagitious. 
i would, in conclusion, once more 
advert to that objection, which seeuis to 
me to be the most cogent, against ^v- 
ing the paupers a right to exact relief, 
namely, that it is repugnant to the 
whole scope of revelation ; and I am the 
more anxious again to dwell upon this 
branch of the inouiry, because it is con- 
tended (as I thioK erroneously), by one 
of tho most acute and distinguished 
writers of the age, that * the principle 
of a poor-law is sounder in Christian 
charity, than in political economy.’ Tho 
Word of God says, * Give to him that 
asketh ;* the law of man says, * Pay to 
him that demandeth.’ The Word of 
God desires the rich man to be * willing 
to distribute,’ the law of man empowers 
thopapper (how*evcr worthless^ to draw 
his bill (indorsed by the Sheriff, or by 
the Board of Supervision) upon the 
rate-payers, and enforces the compul- 
sory payment in favour of even the most 
worthless and profligate of mankind. 
The Word of God says, * Blessed is the 
man that considers the poor the law of 
man says, * you shall not consider whe- 
ther he deserves your sympathy or not, 
or whether be has been recced to want 
by unavoidable calamity, or by incorri- 
gible recklessness.* The Word of God 
apportions the amount of benefactions, 
according to the ability of the givers j 
the law of man exposes them to the 
exorbitant and unreasonable demands 
of the receivers, without any defence, 
limitation, or control. It docs, sir, ap- 
pear to me, that the two systems are 
completely at variance, and we never 
fidly appreciate tho wisdom of the di« 
vino law, until human folly has presumed 
to amend or abrogate its enactments.” 

Such are the concluding remarks of 
the admirable '•Observations’* from 


which we have cited observations 
which instruct us that Scotland has 
been consigned to a sisterhood of sor- 
row with our own unhappy land, and 
which strenuously urges on all good 
men> who are capable of thought and 
exertioDi to combine their energies in 
the cause of outraged humanity. 
Deeply as Sir George Sinclair feelSf 
and clearly as he perceives the diffi- 
culties and dangers by which we are 
surrounded* he does not despair — if 
those who suffer wrong* and those 
who love right* will combine their 
strength* there is hope* even in this 
dark nour* of good. Those who see 
nothing but what is meroautile in the 
relations between landlord and ten^t 
— those who would make merchandise 
of suuls — have formed an alliance* or 
have been drawn, by base sympathies, 
together, for the attainment of an evil 
purpose — they have obtained a partial 
and a great success : but they have 
won it* not because the people at large 
love what is bad* but that they who 
engaged in an evil enterprise prose- 
cuted it with an energy and ability 
worthy of a better cause. Let good 
men but emulate this perseverance 
and discretion* and the good causo 
will prosper. Even we, in our hum- ^ 
ble sphere* have had reason to feel* 
that truth, when faithfully set forth* 
is likely to prevail* and have the sa- 
tisfaction to see reforms* which we 
earnestly urged upon the attention of 
our readers* at length adopted into 
the poor-law system. Encouraged 
thus* wc will not despair of rendering 
further service to our country. Wo 
would, bad wc the power, call into 
animation a spirit of more prevailing 
energy in the hearts of all whom we 
may have the power to influence* and 
strengthen them in a persuasion* that 
if they can render truth and sound 
principle intelligible* they will soon 
see them prevail. 

At this moment tbelrish poor-law* re- 
garded without prejudice and stripped 
of its disguise* appears to be as foul 
an imposture as ever wronged a peo- ^ 
pie. Affecting to make provision for 
tho wants of a pauper population* 
overwhelming in amount and con- 
Armed in evil habits* it assigns to 
them as their portion about a third of 
the property of the country* and lays 
tho burden of their support on parties 
whose nett income is not the third part 
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of that third. The necessary conse- 
quences have followed. Confiscation 
of property has not prevented large 
numbers of the poor from being 
starved to death ; and in the midst of 
this terrible process of starvation, im- 
poverishment, and ruin, placeholders, 
fundholders, annuitants, mortgagees, 
professional men, and merchants, nave 
been left free to bug their wealth, to 
indulge in their luxuries, and to see 
landlords, farmers, labourers, and 
paupers, struggle for a while with in- 
superable difficulties, and then waste 
away and disappear. 

One might have thought that the 
state of things which induced her 
Miyesty’s ministers to propose that 
daring measure, the rate-in-aid, would 
have led them to seek aid from those 
classes in which it could bo given 
without injury to the donors. One 
might have thought that the necessity 
would have reminded them of the 
agricultural systems, to which the 
opening of the British markets was 
a new and large prosperity, and which 
might have been called on, with jus- 
tice, to contribute their share of the 
expenses by which British institutions 
avo maintained. But whether it be 
Tor want of enlarged capacity, or from 
vicious habit, or ^from a false pre- 
judice, or a bad purpose, instead of 
suinmoning untired energies to the 
great work w'hich was to be carried 
on — instead of calling strong men to 
the relief of the disabled — they 
eliosc rather to strain the abilities of 
those who arc already enfeebled, and 
to drain the poor remnant of their al- 
most exhausted resources. It is 
bettor, as well as fairer, to ascribe this 
iniquity to want of thought, or want of 
knowledge, or want of courage, rather 
than to a malignant or unrighteous 
purpose; and it is hotter to offer in- 
struction to those who are set in 
authority, than to reganl them as in- 
tractable, and give up the cause of 
the country ns hopeless. 

^ There will be, we are given to 
' understand, a meeting within this 
month, of those who agree in opinion 
as to the injury which all clas.sos in 
Ireland hav« suffered from recent 
experiments in legislation. We trust 
that those who address the meeting 
will have seriously deliberated on the 
subject of thoir discourses, and have 


most carefully verified every fact 
which they cite for the illustration of 
a principle. In order to enlarge their 
circle of consumers for the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, the legisla*- 
turo has granted a bounty to the 
foreign agriculturist. Granted aboun- 
ty, we say, deliberately, although the 
form in which the grant has been made 
is the withdrawal of a protecting duty; 
because, while the State leaves heavy 
charges on English agriculture, and 
adds to the heavy charges imposed on 
Irish, it is a bounty to the foreigner 
to withdraw the duties which forced 
him to contribute his part to the ex- 
penses of British government. British 
sub jects must pay largely for their pri- 
vilege, which a foreigner can exercise 
without purchase. Immunity from 
taxation under such circumstances is 
bounty. 

But what is the result of this ultra- 
liberal experiment ? In political arith- 
metic two and two aro not always 
found to make four. They have not 
been found equivalent to their theo- 
retical power in the instance under 
our consideration. The circle of con- 
sumers has widened, but the profits 
of commercial enterprise have not 
augmented with the enlarging orbit. 
Home consumption has ceased to be 
what it was ; and, instead of adding to 
the purchasers in the home market^ 
the countless myriads which swarm 
upon the fancy of a manufacturer, as 
he thinks of a world opening before 
him to receive the produce of his 
forge or his loom, he begins to find 
that he has simply taken foreigners in 
exchange for countrymen, and that, in 
the headlong and ungenerous eager- 
ness to form commercial relations with 
countries beyond the sea, he has been 
disabling those on whom alone he can 
reckon for permanent advantages, 
from continuing their trade with 
him. 

It is time that this evil and peril 
should be fairly considered — time that 
it should be remedied. We would 
e.'irnestly recommend to the attention 
of the meeting about to be held, to 
think well on the best mode of reme- 
dy. We repeat one, which we have 
deep rejison to believe would be at 
once acceptable and effectual. We 
have, in a former number, declared 
what would be our “ Rato in Aid/* 
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We offer it ngainy in a new formi to 
our reader's consideration. 

Property should support poverty. 
This is the maxim on which the poor- 
law is founded — a maxim which as- 
sumes that property is commensurate 
to the duty it is to discharge. It is 
not meant that property is to be flung 
to poverty as a thing which it may 
worrVf but cannot subsist on. It is 
not meant that property is to bo 
wholly consumed^ and to disappear in 
satisfying the wants or appetites of 
the pauperism it whets. The maxim 
implies that property is to endure^ 
although poverty is to be fed from its 
stores. To deny this« would be to 
affirm that property is to be confls- 
catedy and that poverty is to have but 
a transient and unsuffering portion for 
its maintenance. 

If, then, property, in this true sense, 
have poverty assigned to it ns an in- 
cumbrance, from which it is not to be 
severed, property must be enabled to 
bear the burden; and if the State 
select one species of property as the 
most convenient mode of making pro- 
vision for the poor, it must see that 
that portion be enabled to fulfil its 


purposes, yielding a competent revenue 
to its legal masters, and making cha- 
ritable provision for the poor. The 
portion assigned throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland for this office is 
the land — agriculture is to feed the 
poor — it must be enabled to feed them 
—•it has been disabled— let power be 
restored to it— let all property in 
Great Britain — let all that enters the 
British market contribute the ** Rate 
in Aid.” 

Our Rate in Aid, then, would be 
the re- imposition of protecting duties. 
If the adoption of such a measure 
would cause prices to rise, the con- 
sumer pays some small contribution to 
the wants of his suffering brother. If 
prices remain unchanged, the foreigner 
pays voluntarily what he manifestly 
considers no exorbitant rate for the 
privilege to barter his wares in a Bri- 
tish market. Whatever be the issue 
of the experiment, the poor will have 
ampler provision made for their sup- 
port — the owner and occupier of land 
will be taught to know that the State 
has not sacrificed them to the specula- 
tions and schemes of heartless and un* 
principled adversaries. 
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CANADA. 


In an article upon the Canadas, pub- 
lished in the mnnber of this Magazine 
for St‘pt(*mbor, we commented upon 
two iinporlant enw in the liistory of 
that country — its ronrpnist hy Wolfe, 
and the pas.sin" of tlie Kebelllon Lo.sses* 
Indiniiiiily Kill hy Lord Since 

then the crisis which that Hill pro- 
din'oil has passed, the ft‘veri.‘'h excite- 
ment eonserpient upon it is over ; but 
we have now before us the most con- 
\iiieinir evidiuiee that that fever has 
been replaeecl by a chronic discontent. 
We liear no more of peltinjrs, of burn- 
iniT'*’, of riot.‘J, and of lilooiUhed ; ]>ut 
we have to deal with a coo], deliberate, 
and welldiirestiMl selieinc' for a peace- 
ful severance of that colony from our 
einpin*. Jh’lwcen (*ne tlionsand and 
oiu* tbousaml liv<‘ hundred of the most 
wealthy, intelliirent, and re<p<'clal)le 
inhabitants of its metropolis have at- 
tached their names to a manifesto, de- 
cljirin^r their belief of a ncfodty for, 
and their del<‘rminalion to aihocate, 
a jM'.uTful separati(>n <it* Canada from 
Great Kritain, and its annexation to 
the rnil e« I Slates. 

This document breathes no word of 
defiance, it speaks no W’ord of rai'e, 
it refers to no out rap*, it a^ks for 
no redrcs> of wronirs, but calml\,aml 
seemingly mon* in sornnv than in 
ani:(‘r, it states the sad condili«»n of 
the country, and prouonnees upon 
what is deemed the imly feasible means 
of retrieving; its deeaylni; fortunes. 

It has, at last, then, cdinetothis! 
The miipiie which has cost us y«*ars of 
l^fiontest and diplomacy, seas of blood 
and mines of treasure to win and to 
hold, is crumbling in pieces in our 
grasp, and Britain will soon be called 
upon to bid farewell to the Western 
(kmtinent, to resign one of the fairest 
portions of her long. boasted dominion, 
tho sun will soon set upon her torri- 
voL. XXXV. — NO. rrvi. 


torics, and she must, erab-likc, 
backward to tlie East, if she hopes to 
preserve any remnant of her proud 
position among the nations of the earth. 
For, let us not be deceived; if we give 
nj) Canada, all our possessions in 
North America must soon follow in 
Jier wake, or we must preserve, at the 
expense of jierpetnal warfare, an au- 
thority which will be detested a** un- 
ju>tly maintained. If we yield to the 
demand of thti C'anada.s there is not 
one reason, e.\ee|)t those of a purely 
selli^h nature, which we can urge tor 
a' ri*t‘u^al of the same boon to Nova 
Scotia, to New Brunswick, to New- 
foundland, to Prince Kilward Llaud, 
or to the West Indies. The advan- 
tages of the changes wdll be as great 
to them ; and will it be wi.>o, or gene- 
rous, or right, can it have any other 
elleet than to .sour and embittiT their 
feelings, to urge only tln\-e sellish con- 
siderations in opposition totheir claims, 
in theiiiM'Ues eipiall\ just with tho.so 
of (he Cauailians.-' If, in the language 
of till* Times, we are to “take eare, 
that, in .^ur rendering Canada not to 
suriender one jot of sea or land the 
posM'ssion of which really and elVec- 
tively eoneern.s the maritime and eom- 
mereial importanee ofCireat Britain,” 
then must we retain the . 

lint let Us, in God’s name, retain them 
by a tenure wliieb shall make it not 
burdensome to them, ami as lilt!* 
onerous as possible to our.seKes. I.et 
u.s not let them fei*l that they are 
wronged by the eiuniexion; or that 
W’o are not willing to take upon our- 
selves the burden which it imposes 
upon them. 

T\) learn wisdom from the expo- 
rienoe of the past is the duty of states- 
men and philosophers, ami it is to be. 
gleaned no less Irom tho errors of our 
predecessors, and their evil result 

M 
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than from the good cllccts of their 
prudence and foresight. J^et us look 
back over the events wliich have been 
prominent in our counexion with Ca- 
nada, and mark how our alternate 
weakness and rashness (too freciueiitly 
the result of ignorsinee) have step by 
step led to this result. 

Canada, at the j)eriod of the Con- 
quest, contained a French jiopulation 
of about sixty-live thousand souls. To 
these, by the terms of the capitulation 
of Quebec, and the sul>sequent treaty 
between France and Great llrilain, 
certain rights were conceded. Their 
laws, language, and religion were 
guaranteed to them. This guarantee 
Avas variou>ly interpreted, according 
to the c()mmission to General i\Iurray, 
and the ordinance passed in con- 
formity therewith ; it meant that their 
laws should have full effect upon all 
rights obtained and accrued up to a 
time certain, tixcil by the Government. 
To this the French Canadians de- 
murred, and by the 'Miuebce Act,” 
14 (too. 111., cap. 83, the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic (diurch were granted 
the future exercise of all their old 
rights over the Roman Catholic popu- 
la{ion, and the Kiigli.^h laws and prac- 
tice of courts which had then been in 
force in Canada for ten years were an- 
nulled. From this source may be 
traced nearly all the evils to which 
Lower Canada has since been subject. 
Lord Durham, with all his faiilt.s, and 
all his blunder.'!, told a truth >Uiich 
has not been enough heeded, that the 
troubles in Kastern Canada have been 
the re.''ult of a war <jf races. 

Emigrants had been induced to 
tlock to the country under a guarantee 
of Rritish laws and usages. They were 
now left to fight their way (mward 
against an ignorant and prejudiced 
race, and under the retarding inlluences 
of a svstem of laws totally unfitted for 
an enterprising comiiiercial commu- 
nity. 

With the guarantee of their hws to 
the French Canadian.s, wa.M perpetuated 
a sv-^tem of feudal burdens and (!xac- 
tioris, under which no country can 
pro'Sper. "1 he, guarantee of the use* of 
their language in legislative and judi- 
cial proceedings, kept alive a sjiirit of 
nationalitv, and a desire to maintain 
separate interests from tho-sc of their 
conquerors, 'fhe. guarantee of the 
free use of their religion w'as just; but 
that which legalised the levying of 


tithes, and the holding of large estates 
in mortmain, has proved a curse. These 
concessions were made at a time when 
the Government seemed apprehensive 
that they would join the Americans in 
their struggle for independence. 

It is probable that the Government 
of the time imagined that the.se evils 
wotdil w'ork their own cure, and that 
if a loeal legislature were established, 
the ]>eople, being themselves brought 
to see the evil elfcets of these remnants 
of feudal barbarism, and having the 
powiT in their own hands to do so, 
w'ould abolish them. The legislature 
which w'as accordingly given them by 
the “ Con.stitiitional Act,” 3lsl Geo. 
111., cap. 31, wa*^, however, necessarily 
somewhat popular in its character, 
being founiled upon the model of those 
com*eded to the other American colo- 
nies. In the lIou.se of Assmiibly, the 
conquered French C*anadlans liad an 
overwhelming majority, aiidguaided 
jealously their ancient, cumbrous in- 
st it lit ions, endeared to them as a part 
of their idierishcd nationality. To se- 
cure ati intluenee to the Rriti.^h settlers, 
which it was necc.ssary lor the we! tare 
of the commercial and indu.Mrial iute- 
restsof the country thatthey should pos- 
.“ess, a preponderance w'as given them in 
the Gpperi louse, or LegislativeCouned. 
This was their due by reason of their 
position, intelligence, and enterprise. 
The pruelamat ion which invited them to 
settle in Canada (then the Frovince of 
(^uebee) bad guaranteed them Hriti'^h 
laws. This pledge had been broken. 
It was absolutely neces.sary that, in a 
Rriti''h colony, Rritish inhabitants 
should have some protection from the 
legislative jiower of uuedmated and 
unenterprising Frenehinen. 

rmised to .M‘lf-government of any 
kiml, the Fri*neh Canadians w<*re for a 
time happy and content<*d with their 
new |Kisition, but oppos'd witli jealous 
vigilaiiee any iniiovalimi by the Aiiglo- 
Canadian.s, on their laws and feudal 
usage.**. At last, they were taught by 
.some Kngli.sh ami Scotch radicals, and 
American republicans, through their po- 
litical leaders, that they wen; imigh 
f»ppn*sM*d, beeau.s<> they w'cre not repre/ 
si'iited aeconliiig^ to their iiuiiilaTs in 
the upper hou.se, and laraiise the public 
ofliees were, to a icrtaiii (as they a.s.MTt- 
ed, to a grievous) extent, ntoriopo- 
li.sed by people of Hriti.Hli extraction. 

These iiistructoi's of the |K‘ople would 
only see general principles, and would 
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not perceive how they were affected by 
peoiihiii’ cin'umstiinces. Their hcacfs 
were filled with high ideas of the frt*e 
institutions of (Ireat Britain and the 
ITnit«»d Statt's, and they would not si*e 
how utterly unfitttMl the ignorant and 
bigoted Freneh Canadian was for tlu*ir 
exercise. Either the 'natural law, that 
rights belong to those only who have 
the eapaeity prop(»rly to use and enjoy 
them, ni^ver entered their iinuginatioiis; 
or they wer**, willing to believe in an 
intelligence which nowhere existed, an 
enterprise which was nowherti inani- 
fc'^ted; a eapaeity for fn;edoin which 
their j)ast history and prt*sont state 
should have taught them was as yet 
chimerical. 

'IMie Fn*nch Canadians W(‘ro almost 
wholly (Migaged in agricultural pursuits; 
the tradi* of the country, which soon 
fill ])riuci|)ally into the hands of the 
Bi-iti>h ami American settlers, was 
clogg<‘d by them with customs* duties, 
from which the whole of the provincial 
reviMUie was raise<l. They eudeavoui*ed 
to put a tax upon emigrants. They 
perpetually rcmoiiNtrated that the legis- 
lative council was not tilled by election, 
that it might be as wholly under their 
(ontrol as the lower hoiKC. They 
complained that ])ublic otihvs, whicli 
tlicir lack of islucation and g(*m*rjd 
information nuidered tlu*m umiualified 
to fill, were not givtm to tnem in 
)iro])ortion to tlaur numerical stivngth. 
'fhey complained that a ('orporation in 
Kngland (tlu* Britidi American l^aud 
(*oiiijian\ ), liad been given grants of a 
large tract of land for the purpose of 
re-si*lling it to British si'ttlei’s. Tliese 
formed the i'ontinual subject of com- 
plaints, petitions, and demands for 
ri'dn'ss of grievances. 

We havi* seen that previous to the 
rcNolutioii ill America, large concessions 
were made to the Fivnch Canadians; 
others were again nuule, previous to 
the war of 181 * 2 . They n'gardeil the 
ajiproacli of trouble as a favourable 
<»pportuiiity for diunaiids on the iin- 
iM-rial goviTinnent, and its coinplianct^ 
with their <lesims ns a trininph on their 
i|l 'part, and a mark of wt^akness on the 
part of that goveniiiuuit. 

It is unnecessary to trace the history 
of this agitation onward through all its 
different stages, until the grunting of 
the civil list, and the bn^uking out of 
the rebellion, AVe suflicieiitTy com- 
mented ujKUi this, when that ndn'llion 
brought it mom immediately under our 


consideration. We wish merely to 
recall to the remembrance of our readers 
its prominent features, and to direct 
attention to the fact, that conciliation 
and (*oiu‘cssion only l(*d to the discoveiy 
of farther grievances; that a right 
given to-day was considered as a basis 
whemon to found a claim for another 
to-morrow, without wliieh that of to-day 
w<mld be incomplete; and that these 
eoneessions were iilmost invariably made 
at the wi*ong time, and in an undignified 
manner. The grant of their old 
nationiil rights was necessarily followed 
by that of repmsentative institutions, 
in ordiT that those evils might Ikj 
alK)lislu*<l by the people themselves, 
which were sacred from the touch of 
the high prerogatives of the crown. 
This was followed, before one sti*p luid 
lHi*n taken in the desired dimetion, by 
clamours for the civil list and an elective 
legidative coun(‘il ; and the concession 
of one demand was ns(*d as a li*ver 
wherewith to compel the granting of 
the other, and the extension of the 
authority of the people over the olli(*i*rs 
of the crown, 'I'lic AsMunbly ^sithheld 
the supplies until these gi*ievances 
should be r(*dressed, \iz., until abscilute 
power w’jis put into tin* hands of the 
Fnmch Canadian colonists. Lord John 
Bussell, the Colonial Minister of that 
time, procured certain ivsolutunis to 
Ik? passed by the* House of Coinmoii<, 
upon the suliject of the conduct of the 
Canadian AsM*mbly; and iiiiioiig others 
one to the following effect, “That, for 
defraying the ari-ears due on account 
of till* established and ciistonuiry 
charges of the administr.ition of justiw, 
and of the ei\il government of the 
pmvince, it is exticilienl, that after 
apjdving for that purjiose such bahmee 
JUS biiould, on the lUth day of April 
last, be in the hands of the n‘i»ei\er- 
gcneral, arising out of the hereditar}*, 
territorial, ainl casual ivvciuics of the 
crown, the governor of the pnivinec 
he empowered to issue, out t>f any other 
moneys in the hands of the n^xaver- 
gmienil, such furtlim* sums as shall be 
newssnry to effect the pa}'nicnt of such 
anx’ars and charges up to the lOth 
April last.’* 

These resolutions afforded the proxi- 
mate cause of the rebellion, which the 
British inhabitants, and a small portion 
of the better class of French Canadians, 
rusheil to arms to put down. If t*ver 
a puiv and chivalrous loyally burned 
in the bn‘asts of any men, it ditl iu 
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those of the loyalists of that period. It 
is true that theu* leaders had been sup- 
ported, and their conduct lu'ai-tily ap- 
proved of anil ondorstMl by the Jinti>Ii 
Government and rarliameiit, and lliey 
were only called upuii, In their tinn, to 
support the {ioverninent to wliieh they 
were thus indebted ; but the\ respomled 
to the call, not on aeeouut of <rriititude 
for these l)enerits alone, but from au 
innate love and lo\ ally towards Britain, 
and an honest and luMrtfelf pride in 
their participation in her ^lories. 

The French Canadians and their 
Anglo-repid)liean allies were subdued, 
but not without cost ; Britain lost some 
bi\ne soldier.s, an<l inan\ of the loyal- 
ists had to mourn murdered frieiidsainl 
blijihted health and prospiM-t'^. Vet 
they hail •'iilKTetl in llieeau>eof British 
supremaex, and their saciiliees \\t*re 
clu‘crfully endured. It is unnecessary 
hiTO to ililale at leii^'lh upon the 
retorms whieli were pn)j»oM‘<l and 
allemptiMl by Lord-^ (lOsford ami Dur- 
ham. 'riiev reeeiMMl due attention 
from the piTiodieal {iiv-s of thiseuuutrv 
at the finie they were put forth. I'heir 
authoi*s re<viM*d no thaidvs for their 
edbrt'?. Sir John (’olbonu* was ele- 
vated to the peerage for Mijipres.sin;* 
the rebellion. 

Since then Camida has been ;roverned 
feucees.siveh by a \i ry talt*nted but eor- 
nrpt politician, by a weak old baronet, 
by the <jreatest man ('aiiada eM'r saw, 
by a pro tempore iiillitary ^loernor, and 
l)y Lord KIjrin, Wc tiill deal ^ilh his 
cliaraeter hereafter. 

If we are to jud^e of Lord Swien. 
ham’s inst ruction-^ by his acts, and of 
the intentions of f'overninent by the 
conduct of its represeiitati\e, lie was 
hent out to prepare Lowi*r Canada, bv 
the legislation of a si>eeial conneil nomi- 
nated by himself and predeees'jors, for 
a union with Upper Canada ; to efleet 
tliat union in such a manner, if po.sai!iIe, 
as to gl\e to the BritLli inhabitants a 
prepomleranee in botfi houses of the 
lu'ovineiul parliament; and >\hen this 
Ji.id been <lone, to eoiicedi* to them the 
most arnph* j>ower» of self-go\erniin‘fit. 
This was evidently the ta.sk he set hiiii- 
belf about. 'J'he Jegi.^lation of the 
sipeciid eouneil, dietated, no doubt, 
principally by Iiirnself, wa.s of a kind 
t<} anglify the i-oiintry, to .sec!uni their 
titles to purchasers of properly, and 
thus oiler additional irifliieeinents to 
new StjttlcTS, and to prenare the people 
to alK>lish the .'Hjigiioriaf due.s by eoiii- 
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>osition or commutation. lie stimu- 
ated, too, a spirit of enterprise and a 
desii’e fur wealth and progi'css among 
the jieuple. By the Union Act the rcpiv- 
stuilalion was divided eijually between 
Uiiper ami Lower Canada, though the 
latter was mueh the more populous ; 
and by a skilful distribution of the 
repn‘sentathe{5 in the lower proviiu'e, 
the number of Anglo-Cauiulian eou- 
stituent.s was made mueh gn»aler in the 
united protinee than tlii; Freiieh- 
Cniiadian. Ills Lord.ship’s next stop, 
afUT pruehiimiug this Act, was (juictly 
to intimate to all the oflieials through- 
out the euiiutry, that they must lind 
.seats in paiTiameiit or resign their 

{ daces. B\ iiu‘aus of bribiTv and vio- 
eui‘e, these men seraiiibled into parlia- 
ment, and became the ^illHng iiistru- 
in<‘nls Ilf bis Kxeelleiiey’s will. 'fhe 
fiircinl li‘gislatlnn of this parliament, 
also under his dictation, eertainh tend- 
ed farther tow'ard the Anglitieation of 
the country. But in the midst of his 
career he was cut oil*. \\ hat the* re.siilt 
of his pnlii-y would have been, had ho 
li\ed to carry it out, it is hard to deter- 
mine. Unfortunately fur the country, 
lie was sui'ceeded by a weak idd man, 
whom the nepotism of a Conservati\o 
goMTiimeiit llinisf intooHiee. IIi* wa.s 
entirely incapable, as well from his lack 
of talent as from his sterling int<*gril \ 
of purpose, of earning out the ci*afly 
designs of his predeees.soi-s. 

Lord Sydenham had, by the ratifi- 
cation of a rcMdutioii passed by the 
Iloiiseof AssembU, no doubt introduced 
with his saiielioii, or perhaps at hi.s 
suggestion, granted responsible govern- 
ment. 'Ihis, while he lived to control 
its workings, and had a lowef house 
filled with llie menials of government, 
was a mere “tub to the whale*,” a bait 
wlierew'itli toeateh “liberal ’’gudgeon.®; 
but in till* hands of such a man ns Sir 
Charles Bagot it proved a most .serious 
and dungernii.s roneesslon. 

Thoso who Iiold places as heads of 
ilepartiiieuts under Lord Sydenham, 
and wlio formed hi.s executive council, 
or cabinet (an it now began to be 
e;dled), wei-e of almost all shades of ' 
politics, ’rhe French Canadians, how- 
ever, were not n‘pn\sjL'nted there. For 
the purpose of bringing them into hi.*i 
I'ouneil, he fixed hi.s eyes on AL L. 11. 
Aleiinrd, dit J.«nfontaino, a rival of Air. 
Papineau in the. old Lower Canadian 
1 louse of Assembly, who had escaped 
punishment for participation in the 
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relKillion (if we may be permitted a 
hibernicism) by the skin of his teeth.” 
Ills Lordshifs no doubt, thought, tliat 
by calling; this gentleman into bis cabi- 
nf*t, lie would leave no cause for com-^ 
plaint on the jiart of the French Ca- 
nadians, that they had no piu*t in con- 
ducting the affairs of the countiy. Yet 
that he should eflljctually act upon the 
inaxiin, “ divide et iinpera ;** that the 
old partisans of Mr. J^apinoau would 
not consent to be led by Air. Lafon- 
taine; that he would bring but a section 
of his countrymen with him ; that his 
inlbience would thus be inconsitlerablc, 
and that he would have to yield to the 
Anglo-(’anadian interests, re])resented 
in his cabinet, and more iiowerfully 
Mi])ported in ])arlinment ; if his lord- 
ship thought this, hti was mistaken. 
Air. Lafontainc brought all the Canadian 
member.^ at liis back, and < ould then, 
and can now, command more votes In 
the IloiiM* of AsM'iublv than any other 
member of the cabinet. Althougli 
overture** were made to this gentleman 
by Jiord Sydenham, it was under Sir 
Charles llag(»t that he commenced his 
reign. 'File cabinet was remodelled, 
some «»f the old members weiv >ent to 
the bem-h, some resigmsl, some got 
/core uhenre, and Mr. Ilaldwin, who 
stood in a similar position with regard 
to the ndn'llion in Upiier Canada, to 
that f»f Air. Lafontainc with regard to 
that in the lower jinuince. held a place 
in the cabinet ; besides him, as leatler 
of the I'jiper Canadian ‘Miberals** 
several leading men who ha<l been con- 
ser\ati\es while jdace sciimed to be 
most e\clusi\ely in the gill of tlmt 
party, now became loud-moulhod in 
their professions of “ liberalism and 
strove, some of them Siua'essfulh , for 
places in or under the liberal** govern- 
ment. These men, and those whom 
the\ eould inthumce, rt*eeived with 
open arms by the man in power, swTlled 
the ranks of their sujiportcrs, and 
creat(*d for them ii most subservient 
inajoritv. Messrs, l-^afontaine andjlald- 
win ruled the province, while" poor 
fc^ir C’harle.s Ilagot enjoj'iMl the empty 
honour of lining ealliMl the governor. 
8 ickiies.s, perhaps, as mneh as natural 
lack of deU»rinination or tahmt, rendered 
him a more tool in the hands of his 
ministers. 

'riicy afforded in their legislation an 
exemplification of the jiroverb, that 
I* liberals out of ollicc arc despots when 
ill power.” They were utterly ix‘gardles3 


of the feelings of the minority ; their 
rights, opinions, and feelings Were set at 
nought. Their chief aim seemed to be, 
80 to alter the laws and constitution of 
the province, and so to strengtheh 
themselves by the distribution of pa- 
tronage, as to scicure place; and poweir 
to thcunsclves for all time to come. But 
Sir Charles Bagot also died. Lord 
(then Sir Charles) Metcalfe Succeeded 
him — a man who will evx*r live in the 
memories of Anglo-Canadians, en- 
shrined in their heart of hearts 
— as a man, a Christian, and a 
statesman, wuthout his peer in the an- 
nals of Canada, without his superior 
in the historv' of the world. A long 
list of distinguished services in the East 
and West lndi(*s had crowned his brow 
with undying laurels, llis private for- 
tune* raised him far above all allure- 
ments of jx*cuniarv gain, and liis disin- 
tere*'ted g(*nero8ity ami noble-minded- 
ness at onc(* destroyeil all suspicions of 
xTsoual and selfish motives. To his 
land Britain wisely confideil the go- 
vernment of Canacia ; would that ne- 
poti**!!!, ean'lcssness, and experiment- 
alism had alluwe<l ino]*c such names to 
1 h‘ placed upon the roll of her gover- 
nor**. 

*riu‘ ** liberal ’’ ministrv' soon found 
that he was not at all disposed to be 
a pa*-si%e iristniiiuMit in their hands. 
They di*mamle(l ph*dws of him which 
he coni'lden.‘d etjuivamnt to that of a 
eomph'te summder of his authority 
into them bnii(b. lie indignantly re- 
fus<*d compliance : they resigned their 
otliccs, ami w'eiv siicce(‘dcd by an amal- 
gamation ministry, consisting of a very 
small M*ctii>n of Lower Canadian libe- 
rals, and the conservatives of both 
Mictions of the province. A dissolu- 
tion ensued, and the countr}’' returned 
a v'ery small majority in favour of the 
new ministers, who weiv compelled to 
use almost any means in their power 
to stivngtheii their position. To such 
a man as Txird Svdenham, skilled in all 
till* wiles of political intrigue, and care- 
less of the menus employed, so that the 
desired end wei’c obtained, this task 
would not have been so difficult. But 
Lord Aletcalfe was too honest to be 
altogether successful. If any corrupt 
radices were made use of they were 
is minister’. Nearly all the governors 
of Canada have endeavoured to ixmci- 
liate and make friends of the French 
Canadians. , This is impracticable. 
Cliugiiig to each other with a perti* 
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nacity almost unequalloib thoy 
sent ail iuiponetrabU* plialanx to tho 
attacks of cneinit^s, or llu* solicitations 
of fncnds, from which it is almost im- 
}»ossil)U* to ilclach a siiif^lc person. If 
they take power at all, it must he as a 
body ; if they are to be tlu* fri«*nds of 
the j^overnmeut, it is imlv on eondilion 
that they an* madi* ahsoluli* mastei*s of 
Eastern Canada. These hay* been 
iinariabh tlu ir terms, from which they 
’bate no ji»t nr tittle, dictatisl by a de- 
sin* to pi*eM*r\e their ])eculiar institu* 
tion^, and a <lelermination to maintain 
tlu'ir nationalil}. Tlieir Iriiauldiip for 
an En^ilish ^oM-rnor is a thinjjf of 
iiouiilit — a cuckoo-i-ry taujiht them by 
their leaders when they ileem it for 
their interest. 

Lord Mel ealfe w'as unfortunately not 
fre** from tlii^ jfeneroU'* wa*akne^s, die- 
tated b\ impartiality and hij»h feeliiijr, 
but enlerlaimMl in ij^mn’ance of the 
peculiarities of the nation with w'hom 
he had ti) deal. The means which his 
ministry made me of to j:ain French 
supjairi, created di^sitisfu tion amonj^ 
their iininediati* friemb, and caused a 
<lan;:erous di*.j)lay of their weakm‘^s to 
their rivaU. With their small majority 
thi*y were unable to carry lhrou;rh ])ar- 
liament main important measures which 
the ni*<*essities of the eountiy n*(piin*d, 
or to i*arry on the <io\eniment with 
ju'oper etlicieiies. l*arliaim*nL was dis- 
stdved, ami a new one calle«l, in which 
the ininiMry wa" let't with a minority. 
They fell, imrej^retted by a p’eat many 
of tiieir former supjiorter^, to the evi- 
d< nt sati'tiu’tion of "(nne of thi*m. 
Me^^r^. 1 laid win and Lafontaine re- 
turned t«j pow»*r. 

In the ineaiilime, Lord ^letealfe had 
quitte<l th(* country. Ill health had 
compelled him to leave his ;ro\(*rninent, 
and seek in his nuti\e land Ids luaim 
and his ‘xrave. IJoth 1Ioum*s of the 
Imperial Farliament had pmnonneed 
their iijiproval of his eomlu<*t : the go- 
verniru-iit had rew'ardeil him with a 
pt'crajrc. 

r.ord (jatheart, for a short time, 
w'hile there was a likelihood of a rup- 
ture with the United States upon the 
Oreuron (pie>tion, held the appointment, 
and then j/ave place, to Lord El^iii. 

Tin* <*an;er of this nobh*man will 
lon^ S(*r\e to mark a mo>t important 
c*ra in tla? annals oi our colonial empin». 
If there was evi-r a time when the 
bonds of loyalty re(|uin‘d strengthen- 
in<:c> when strenuous exertions were 


retpiired to render the government of 
his ix)yal mistress pleasant to the colo- 
nist, the |)eriod of Loi*d Elgin’s govern- 
ment has been that tinu*. Oiu’ free- 
trade policy had siia])ped in sunder the. 
powerful ti(‘s of interest which bound 
our colonies to us ; and some men were 
already pondering the lik(*lihood of, 
and the benefits to be dt‘riveil from, 
their separation from us. licsides, the 
c*xample of all eoutiiieiital Eurojie was 
inisi*ttling men’s minds with n*gard to 
the duties of loyally and obedience ; 
and it was manifest, that if the teelings 
of love and respect for (treat Hritain 
and their soven*ign W'eri* not fosteml, 
they must soon \icld to the attacks of 
self-intcn*>t and theoretical notions of 
liberty. Instead of stiuhing how lie 
might b(*st accomplish this einl, he set 
about earning for himself a })ersoiial 
popularitx. He att(‘nded fairs, bazaars, 
aiul charitable soirees, (to whieli, how- 
i*ver, he m vergavt* an\ thing), celehra- 
thius of nu*ehanics' institut<‘S, and iiuT- 
eantile library tissoeiations ; he made 
sjK*eches, and danced highland lliiigs ; 
ill fact, dill all that a borough menibi*r 
would ill) to win favour wdth his con- 
stituents, through their wives and 
daughters. One feature of this cart*er, 
which he so steadfastly pursued, dim- 
med the lustre of the laurels which he 
won. His downright niggardliness, 
the intense desire he alw'a\s manifested 
to saM* money, mioii became a euininon 
topic of coiiMTsatioii in tin* i-lrcles 
wdien* he seemed most to seek f’or ap- 
plause, and showed to the gn*ater dis- 
advantage when contrasted witli Lord 
Meleaife’s almost jirinei'ly miiiiifieeiiei*. 

'riiis soon gave* ri>e to a rninour, 
whieh loosened the hold he might have 
had upon the feelings of the people, 
and less<*ned the respect whieli they 
wished to entertain for the represi*iilii- 
tive of their soven*ign. ft was to the 
effect that he liarl obtained his ap- 
point ment from his over-kind ivlative, 
that In* might earn a ]H*erage, and bo 
enabled, by his savings, to pay off some - 
of the inenmbrances upon Ins Seottish ” 
estat(*s. Jf this be not true, his lord- 
ship has himself to blame for haviiig^n 
given eansi* for the belief by a niggard- 
liness eonfnnnable to the siijipositioii. 

Still annexation or imlependetiee waa 
a thing Hcldoiii thought of, and less 
frequently mentioned. A few bank- 
rupt iii(*rchnnts and unsuccessful land 
spc*eiilators l>elicvcd that their pockets 
could bo replenished in no other way ; 
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and tlioy were (juietly, but unsuccess- 
iully, striving to convert men to their 
ciwl. Lonl Elgin was coni|Killcd, by 
his ministry^ t<i break liis j)]iglit(*d 
faith, to dcgrjulc his ollirc; into an 
engine of their inalieo and ])etty re- 
venge. Still, while despising the re- 
presentative, lh(* Anglo-Canadians che- 
rished in tlu*ir inmost hearts, a love and 
a veneration for Britain’s (ineen, such 
as is f*ehloni met with in these unehival- 
rons days. 

During the long vacation which en- 
su(‘d between the accession of the libe- 
rals to oilice, and the too-fanioiis last 
session of tlu* l^rovincial Parliaimuit, 
(•very means had been taken to impress 
the country favourably with the emi- 
nently practical and useful m<‘asui’es 
which it Avas to expect at their hands. 
Jt was groaning under a lavish expen- 
diture — economy and reti'enehment 
Avere to be pra(‘ti>ed — couiiiiercial de- 
pression of the nu)st gi'ievous kindAvas 
eAeryAvln*n* felt — politico-ec<»uoiiilcal 
I'ciuedies Avere to be a])plied — the sys- 
tem of judiciary recpiired reform — they 
Avere to startle men with a monument 
of legislatiAe Avisdom in this respect — 
in fact, they AA'cre to be the great and 
enlightened instrnimmt of “ giving 
eAccA body everything.” 

Parliament im*t. The fJovernor- 
(b'Ueral came doAvn to the House pro- 
posing, lor their cemsideration these n*- 
ibrmsyiand an act of general amnesty 
to ihosi- Avlio had been engaged in the 
imlbrl unate struggle of 1 SH 7 and 1 }^ 3 H. 
Hut no Avord spake he of their indem- 
niru ation. 'I'he act of amnesty pasM*d 
unanimously, and Anglo-Canadians 
sIioAved a joA fill alacritA in endea\'our- 
ing by these means for ever to bury in 
oblivion the unhappy e\*ents of those 
troublous times. They hoped that 
thereafter the only cause of emulation 
betAveiui the races Avould be, in a gene- 
rous contest for the first place in the. 
pursuit of the material interests of their 
common country. One of the first acts 
. of the ministry Avas to pass an act ofier- 
ing n*cinrocal free thide with Canada 
to the Unitt*d States. An agitation 
wa.i commenced out of Parliament for 
the purpose* of est^ablishingand pnitect- 
ing home inanufaettm*s. The plan 
proposed was, to n*duce the duties on 
articles of nccessar}' consumption, and 
on raw materials for inanufactuix*s, and 
to raise them as high as jiossible on 
articles of Inxniy, and the coarser kinds 
of foreign mani^factures. This was the 


general outline of the proposed plan, 
modified in detail to suit tin*, ix^quire- 
ments of the revenut*. This protection 
movement seemed to bid fair to break 
up other parlies, and to merge them 
in the two wdiieh should re.sp(.*ctively 
support or oppose it, and thus lead to 
a lasting oblivion of old feuds. 

.Inst at this period (befoi'c almost any 
of tlieir boasted measures of reform 
Avere lirought to light, AA’hen all breachi‘S 
seemed healed, and a new and better 
slate of things to have ansen,) was 
chosen for tlu* introduetion of the Ke- 
bellion Losses* Indemnity Bill into the 
House of Assembly. It burst upon 
the loyali.sts like a thunder-storm — it 
ilew through the province* with tl^ 
speed and blighting elle(‘ts of lightning. 
The Avhole country Avas roused and 
agitated. Meeting after m(*eting was 
held ; petition after petition was for- 
Avarded to the (iovernor- General, re- 
monstrating with him upon the intro- 
duction of such a bill Avith his sanction, 
ami besc(*ching him to Avithhold fi*om 
it tin* roAal assent, or n*«erve it for the 
consideration of the Imperial Goveni- 
nicnt. He ansAvered coolly to all, that 
he AvonM giAx* the matter “ dm* consi- 
denilion.*’ What this meant, and Avhy 
this curt r(*ply Avas iiiAxinably given, 
Avill be eonsiden‘d lien*after. 

Delay Avas prayed for by the Conser- 
Aativc* members — Imt ten days’ delay, 
that they might eommiinieate with their 
eonstitiienls. “ Not a moiiient’s” Avas 
their ansAver from the leaders of the nii- 
ni>lry. They prayed, they n'lnonstrated 
ill vain. I'lit* ininislr)’, with their 
spaniel majority, held on their way. 
In self-defence, the ojipositioii were 
compelled to Avaste several days in a 
protraeteil and ns(*less disenssiun, that 
their constituents might Iuiac time to 
be heard from. The bill passed both 
houses. Disgust at the Axicillatioii of 
th(* late ministry had filli'd the lower. 
Lord Gri'y’s blank mandfi muses, skil- 
fully used by Messrs. Baldwin and 
Lafontaine, bad filled tlu* upjK*r with 
tlu*ir obedient tools. 

Time Avore on, and the loyalists 
verily believed that the bill had been 
passed as a party triumph, that it Avould 
Ih' reserved, sent home to the Imperial 
GoA'ennnenl, and theiv, being shelved, 
AV011I4 be no iiion* beard of. In the 
midst of this (piieting beli(‘f. Lord 
Elgin went down to Parliaim*nt in an 
unaccustomed (we had almost said 
sneaking) manner, without giving the 
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usual pivUiuiuary notice, urotesscilly to 
sanction only a customs* duty bill, am I, 
aiiion^ iiiiiny others, sanctiomul this iii- 
lainoiis mcasun*. 

Let us rc(h‘ct upmi the conduct of 
the Imperial Ciovcruiiicut and llu-ir 
ropi'CM-ntativcs iu Canada up to this 
time — K*t us rememluT how the <*o!ony 
was iirht pLinted — how the An»»lo- 
Saxon colonists had >tru»rLrh‘d for years 
against the ignorance, the arrogance, 
ami hatrinl of a (iallicau majorit} — 
iiow they hail been protected and en- 
couraged in their etilirts by that CJo- 
Tcrnnicnt — how tlic\ hail l)cen com- 
pelled to light for tile authority of the 
llriti^li lCui])iiv in a cl\il war, proxi- 
ilat“ly cau>e(l by an ai*l of the Impe- 
rial ihirliaineni, at the iintanei* of the 
pn M*iit premier, and reiiioU'U and 
]»rineipaliy, In a deep-rooted hatred, on 
the part of the Fivneli (‘aiiadiaii", of 
llritish interlerenee in their go\ em- 
inent, and of the IJritLdi colon who 
had settled among them, and by their 
longings aftm* a pure deuioerae\, uherc 
rank, fortune, and iiitelliueiiee mu>t 
sueeiimb to the dictation of a brute 
mnnerieal inaiority. la-L U" remember 
the liarddiip'. the hnali^t^ encountered, 
the money and fnb^lanee the\ e\- 
jieiided, and the blood which they shed, 
lighting si<le b\ side with '^oldier'i, and 
under the command of llriti''li ollieer^, 
to suppress that rebellion — that Lord 
Seaton was rewarih <l with a peerage, 
Sir Allan .M‘>iab with knighthoo«l, for 
their jiart in doing so, while !jord'» 
(lO'ford and Durham were rec*ei\ed 
with eoldnc'^, almost with disipproba- 
lion, on aeeoiint of llu*ir mea^nn ^ and 
theories of conce‘''jion to Frerieh Ca- 
nadians — that a form of guM rnineiit 
was alterwards, by means of eorrujU 
iiitliuMieeJi, set in operation to anglify 
the* province, uruh'r a man who, for his 
efforts to this end, was n*, warded wdth 
a peerage, but that it had in we,'iker 
hands reiidcn*d the /m/n7o/<.s their mas- 
ters— that under this new rcgm/c they 
had seen traitor after traitor eome baek 
to rule over I hern — ineii who had en- 
deavoured to drive them from the 
country for their I'lyalty, who had 
procund the midnight ineendiary to 
burn their hnu-es over their heads, 
and had pointed the sword of the 
assassin at their throats, had driven 
their defenceless mothers, wives, and 
children into the bleak snowdrifts and 
inclement frosts of (Janadian winter 
nights ; that they had seen these men 


taking their places among their 
legislators and officers of State ; tliat 
they liiul heard them witli swelling 
braggailoeio boast of these exploits, 
and, iu all the pride and insoKuiee of 
olliee, look down iij)on and spurn thmn 
fur their hnalty ; that governor after 
governor had striven witli wi*ak 
generosity to heal the hriTieh between 
the traitor and the lo\aIist, by fawning 
upon thii former ; that Lord i\L*lealte 
had been rewarded also b\ elevation 
to the peerage fur i*nd(*avouring, with 
dignilied firmness, to interpose the 
authorit\ of the eiDwii as a barrier 
between the unbridled insolence of a 
diMiiocratie majoritv and the rights of 
tin* “ leal and the triii-,'’ and to niodily 
the radical defretN of the form of 
government bv I In* ciiforei*meiit of 
eoiiNtiiutiumil elieeks and prorogalivc"’, 
and that his e«*iiduet in this regard 
had met with the almost imanimmis 
approval of both houses of the Im- 
jierial l*arliament ; let U" n-member, 
too, that Li»r«l LIl'Ih hail render(*d 
him-elf despicable b\ his iiii’amiesM's 
and wt'.iknes*., and that his minisiers 
had gros>|\ iiisultiMl them, taunting 
thi'Ui with their wenknes** in ]>oint of 
numbers, and terming the di'vofiou 
thev li.id displaved to Drifaiu’s (^iieeii 
auil govenimeni “a ^lavidi, spurious 
loyab v let us remembi r all thi^, and 
then eonei'ive, if we can, the maddened 
frenzy with which they heard' that 
in»rd Klgin had lent the, suu'tion of 
his name and high oilii'e to hl> in- 
famous mea>iires; h.id made reward 
ii» rebellimi the law* of the land. He 
was no lonjer in their eve^, the re. 
preventative of the grariotjs t^ueeii for 
whom they had fought and bled ; it 
were a foul wrong on her seiiH* of grati- 
tude to believe it, and upon Lord 
Kl'jiii, the siipph* instrument of an 
uiiprineipled miiiistrv, not n))on th(*ij' 
governor, was visited the wrath of the 
]>opulaee. 

'i'he burning of the parliaiiient- 
hous(. was a mad, if unpretnfsiitated— 
a wiekeil, if premeditated act. We 
have every reason to h(*li<*ve that it 
was wholly nnpreinfMlitat(*d. No 
man eiui justify it ; but all loyal, 
honest minds wifi fe<'l that the cause 
paliiatisl, nay, that it furnished a suffi- 
cient excuse for, tlie offi*uce, and that 
have incuriisl the heaviest i*e- 
spousvibility, who, by their wiekisl acts, 
drove men to sturh a pitch <jf exaspera- 
tion. The subsequent acts of violence 
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-wei^ cummitted bv an uureasonmg, 
unruly, excited mob, and were coun- 
leiwnVcd by llie Iciulers of no party, 
it wah not to be exported that they 
-wore hypocritioally to lament tliat incti 
who had been guilty of such wilful 
violation of the rules of morality and 
{s«)(ial order, ha<l been vis)ited with a 
show(‘r of (‘ggs, or other unsavory 
missiles, had be(*n joslh‘d in the slr(‘ets, 
or had their liats knocked over th<*ir 
e\es; but the leading Conservatives 
repeate<lly otleiiMl their ser\iees to the 
government to protect lif(‘ and pro- 
perty, and thougli their services were 
(h'clined, exerted themselves to the 
utmost to <lo so. 

Lord KIgin abandoned his capital, 
and a debasing cowardice has still 
farther lowercil him in the ]mblie 
esteem, lie wrot(* \apouring answcTs 
to condolence addresses, of nhicli, as a 
s<*lmlar, he slaaild be adiamed, alwa}s 
exci'pting tho>e addresseil to Fn*nch 
Canadian'*, which, by their froth), de- 
clamatory st\le, are adniirabi) fitlerlto 
win their admiration. We alhnled to 
his aiiswi-r to the Hastings address in 
our article allmled to ab(»ve. Wc‘ 
can hardly gl>e I-ord Elgin credit for 
the ignorance whi<‘h W4* there admitted, 
as an alternati\e wherebv he might 
escape the charge of faKi-hood. We 
fear he mn't re^t for e\er hen*after 
u])on the latter horn of the dilemma. 
If we coidil for a moment belu've in 
the truth of the a'<'>eition of innocence 
he there niad<*, Jis apologi'*t for his 
muii>tr\ and tln*ir supporters, w'hy, in 
tin* name of justice, in the name of 
common honour ami honesty, did ho 
not, instead of the curl assurance to 
the loxalists in answ'er to their 
petitions, that he would gi\e the mat- 
ter “ due ” ca)ndeseend to 

explain to them their mistaken \iews 
upon the subject. Surely, it would 
have been (piite as dignitied’* toha\e 
thus addi'essed loyal and tried free- 
men, as subs4‘(piently to answer in such 
endearing and familiar terms to the 
eondolenee addn.'sses of their ad\ersa- 
rie**. Tlu'n* is no answer 'which the 
most jesuitioal minister eoiihl fraim* 
that (‘4111 satisfy an honest mind with 
Lord Elgin’s eondiiet in tliis regani. 
Ho saw the storm gathering, he saw 
tlm agitation of the eleiiu'iits of politieat 
discord, ho n*ad his ministei*s’ declara- 
tion ill parliament that they would 
pay labels, and In*, employed ^ this 
bmigling subterfuge — this * pitiful 

to disguise a detemuuutiou to do 


evil, to wai'd off for a few short days 
the angry tornado which only gathered 
force by th<i delay. 

He wTolo an (‘Xplanatioii of his con- 
duct ill tw'o despatches to Karl Grey, 
which w'o leav(i to the tender m(‘rcies 
of the Morninff Chronirh and other 
(Vms(*rvati\e journals, by w'hich it iVtis 
shown up as a eompouml of egotistic 
folly, of misrepresentation, and of in- 
sult to the dead. One passage in it 
w'e answ'ered in onr previous article, 
and it contains the only real argument 
which his lordship e\er put befor<i the 
public in defiuice of bis policy. “ The 
parliament bad bt‘(*ii but recently 
eleet(*d under ibo aiispiec's, not of the 
ministry, but of the opposition. To 
have recourse to a general eI(*etion, in 
order to test tlu* feelings of th(» p»*ople 
on this exciting topic, was to provoke, 
in many parts of the country, scenes of 
violeiiei*, perhaps of bloodshed. 
^Ioreo\er, a dissolution imjilied a 
change of administration ; and if it 
i‘ail(‘(l of its object, its only elleet 'would 
b(‘ to implant suspieioii and mutual 
distrust between the iv[)resentative of 
the crown and the local parliament.” 
We repeat wdiat w'e then said, “ The 
e:is(j was one in which the motto of the 
minister should ha\e been, ‘Fiat 
just it in, mat cfeliim.’ ” 

We sludl be told, ]>erliaps, as he too 
a^M rt", that it was neeessarv that iin- 
ju*rial interference in colonial legislation 
should ee.i"!', and that the disillowamv, 
or even the ivserxation of this bill, 
under the eireiiinstaiiees, would have 
been a breach of const it utioiial usiigo. 
If it be conceded that it was intended 
to rew'anl rebels, wc ha\e shown, we 
b(*liev(‘ (‘onelusixely, that it W'as a sa- 
er(‘d duty for the (iovernor-G(»neral, 
under the eonstitnlion of Canada, to I'e- 
ser\ e it, as of an • ‘ extraonlinary natui'e,” 
or t(» tlisallow it, as subversive of the 
first elements of an organised polity. 
Ibil if it w’eiv only inteiid(‘d to pay 
hnali-'ts — a vast inajoritv of those in- 
tei’(*sted, who boiv arms m service and 
defence of their Queen and country in 
18;17 and ’8, petitioned for its dis- 
allowanec, beeaust' it came to them in 
such a (juestionable shape, and from 
such a (piestionable source ; and surely 
the men in power, whose majority is 
imule iij» of those who have been dis- 
ailccted, would not have been much 
'wronged by a rofiisal to sanction what 
would little licueflt their supporters. 

We see, then, tliut up to the time 

of Lord £lgm*s goVerumeuL the cou« 
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tinueil policy of England, >¥11116 inuking 
largo concessions to Fivnch Canadians 
and their Upper Canadian d(*nu>eratie 
allies, whi»no\er they wen* }»elie\ od 
(alas! how oftt*n oiToiieou.dv helloed) 
to lx* necessary «>r jasl, had been to 
foster British inten'^t in tin* pi*rsons of 
British colonists inl’anada; that the 
governors who carried ont tins ]M>licy 
had lM*en iiuariably rewarded fm* their 
ser>'ices ; that, for a perioil of hetw'een 
seventy and c*ighty veal's, Anglo-Cana- 
dians had been taught to believe* that 
this, though n(»t the unifiirin eonr«e, 
was the eou'Jtant aim of British states- 
im*!!. Cradiially, since the time of 
Lonl Sydenham, th(*y had se«‘n a ilis- 
poHtion evim't*d to let them fight thtdr 
own battles with their oj)pon(*nts; but 
the aj>pro\al of the policy of Lord 
Mcti'alfe had led them to lielieve that 
they might >till look for protection 
from any great wrong in the exercise 
of the jirerogative of tlu* crown. It 
remaintMl for L<»rd Elgin and tin* mi- 
nistry who have procured from tlic im- 
]ierial jiarliament a ratitication of his 
jiolicy, to teach them that the erow'ii 
will no longer atford them any a^''i''t- 
ance — that it has absolutely renoun<*ed 
the prerogati\(*s with which the ciui- 
stitution has iiwi'^ted it, and that they 
must hereafter, wdiile they an* told to 
believe that they ha\e a transcript of 
the Briti-'li constitution, be content to 
be governed by a pure and uncheck<*tl 
ileiiiocraey, Avhere the will of the ma- 
jority iiiU'«t be final and iiTevoeable. 
I)o not the Canatlian annexationists 
act in conformity with this principle i 
Such has lji*en the answer, <'onve\e<l 
in an iininistakeable manner, which the 
Bntisli govei'ninent and parliament 
have given to the complaints of the 
(’anaillan lo\ali'«ts. Comment is usi*- 
less upon it. The fact i'* jiatiait to all 
who have n*ad the d<;bat(*s in parlia- 
imuit on this .subject. We surely can- 
not w'onder, then, that thes** men 
should s«*ek relief in the w<*ll-ordercd 
government of the United States, from 
the curses attendant upon their present 
eondition. Th<*re tln-y liav(* a consti- 
tution by which a hoii.«<! of repre*»enta- 
tlves is subjected to checks, without 
which any system of government is 
incoinph'te and arbitrary', which they 
entin-fy lack in (janailu. ^fhe, majo- 
rity el<;c*t the House of Assembly, they 
nominate the ministers, and the minis- 
ters, in their turn, inanufaetnre a use- 
less and expen.sive up|>er house out of 
their most wealthy partisans, and rule 


the Governor, who is too much occu- 
]»ietl in the preservation of a “ dignified 
neutrality even to exercise the autho- 
rity which was once snp])osed to belong 
toiiisoiru*!*. Such is the form of govern- 
ment wliicli w'e boast of, as a ble.ssing 
w'e have confernMl upon our colonies. 
The .'ialulary conservative checks which 
our House of Lords afford us, and 
around a president ami cabinet holding 
office for four years, in spite of any 
sudden veering of ])olitical opinion, 
and a senate ele<*tcd by a different 
franchise alfonl the United States, 
nowhere exist. It is manifest that they 
cannot exist thus. 

The Alontival manifesto is a jiroof 
that a portion of the Canadian people 
are convinced of this; another w'ill he 
found in an association in Camula, 
called “The British A mcri(*an League,'* 
which datt‘s its existence from the 
])a^Ning of the too-fimioiis bill. 

We liaxo said that the tone of this 
manifesto is calm and dispassionate. 
It is the e.dm and resolved ai’ceiits of 
despair. Nought but ilespair of re- 
dn*'‘S or justice* from Britain eouhl 
ha\e tempted lo\al im*n to lia\e pen- 
ned or signed such a doeiimeiit. The 
deeidon of the legislature first induced 
thi> belief. The insulting, sneering 
tone of .some of the leading jonrnaLs, 
among which w’e may instance the 
7V/«c.v, Kvonomistf Kxnminert and 
Daily Xews^ confirmetl it ; but the 
elevation of Li>nl Elgin to the ]»eerage 
has eompleteil the Icsmui, and has 
I'endered assurance ‘‘doubly sure.” 
Indeed we know not for which of fiis 
good rpialities this has been done— . 
w'hether for his meanness, his avarice, 
his w'cakness, his cow'ardicc, or IiIh 
mendacity. Beihajis it is in reward 
of his boasted servu'ca to the “ cause 
of constitutional liberty,” which have 
ilestroyed the bomls of moral and so- 
cial order throughout the greater jmrt 
of Canada. Howoer this may lie, 
>ve feel sure that the loyalty of many, 
which had been tried and not found 
wanting, has been for ever extinguish- 
ed by the insults heaped upon them. 

Foremost in this worthy cause, dis- 
tinguished above all others, is the 
Times, When the news of the riots in 
Montreal first reached England, tho 
TirneSf in a most bitter article, as- 
sailed the Canadian Tories, in terms 
which Billingsgate might have almost 
rejoiced in : contemptible as they 
were in numbers, they were still more 
so in fortune; and in character, no 
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epithet was too foul to bo applied to 
this party. They only wishca for the 
subversion of a constitutional govern- 
ment which they had hated before, 
and hated still more — now that 
they were subject to it. In such a 
strain as this did the leading journal 
of the empire, which is supposed to 
speak the opinions of the ministry, en- 
deavour to heal the breach between 
Lord Elgin and the Canadian loyalists. 
In a 8ubsc(nient article it explains its 
conduct. It then informs its readers, 
that when the first articles were writ- 
ten, upon the first arrival of the news, 
no oflicial answer could be given to 
tlu‘. numberless inquiries upon Cana- 
dian aflTairs ; that only private letters 
had then arrived. Lord Grey men- 
tions ])rivate letters from Lord El^in 
as liaving arrived by that mail. So, 
like the man in the play, “ putting 
that and that together,” tve may rea- 
sonably infer, that the tenor of the 
“private letters” found their way 
into the columns of the Times, and 
that all the rage and animosity against 
(\‘inadian conservatives which Lord 
Elgin felt when he wrote these letters, 
soon after his pelting, was transferred 
to these articles. 

In this latter article, too, it com- 
plains that it is deluged with infornnu 
tiijii on Canadian allairs, and cries out, 
as if in the agonies of sulfocation, 
“ ohe jam satis.” This otlicial and 
(»ther o\erpowenng information seems, 
fortiinati ly, to show tlu* necessity of 
giving Muiw* argument to maintain the. 
posit Km from which (having assumed 
it without any sound reason) it had 
M*nt fiwlh its volleys of abuse. It 
therefore labours unsuccessfully to 
prove that the Kebellion Losses* Indimi- 
nity Al t was not an exiraonlinary mea- 
sure, and that it was not intended for 
the indemnification of relH'ls, Those 
who read our previous article on this 
point will know how much faith to put 
in these assertions ; for really they arc 
little else. 

Since then, on two or throe occasions, 
it has taken occasion to indulge in vi- 
tuperation against the party which it 
feels it has wronged, and wliich, there- 
fore, by a law of huinun nature, it can- 
not forgive. Now we ask is this con- 
duct iH^iitting a journal occupying the 
position of the Times, It jumped to 
a conclusion upon an assi^rtiou of Earl 
Grey’s relative in Canada. Before it 
has full information upon the matter in 
question, it endeavours, by violent lan- 


guage, to prejudice the public mind 
against a party which was unable to 
make itself heard then, and when it 
finds its error, instead of retracting, it 
bolsters up its weak position by sophis- 
try. The effect which these articles 
have had in Canada has been very 
great. The Canadians have lieen 
taught to look to the 'Times as an ex- 
ponent of the feelings of the Britbh 
people, and they felt that, to persons 
enu^rtaiiiing such opinions of, and such 
feelings towiird them, they could not 
appeal with any chance of an impar- 
tial hearing. We (|uote extracts 
from two Montreal Conservative jour- 
nals which will sufficiently attest this. 
The first is fi*om the Montreal Herald 
of the Oth of June last : — 

“ If we could for a moment believe 
the London Times spoke the deliberate 
sentiments of the people of England, in 
the above paragraph, we should have 
no hesitation as to the course, which 
every man possessing one drop of Bri- 
tish blood in his veins — one spark of 
British feeling in his bosom — would un- 
hesitatingly and indignantly adopt. 
What, are we to be told, at this time of 
day, after all the sacrifices wo have 
cheerfully made to maintain the honor 
of the Crown and the supremacy of the 
mother country, when attacked by an 
anti-national faction — the descendants 
of those who owe every political privi- 
lege they seek to abuse, to the courage 
and bravery of our ancestors, — who 
made them freemen against their wills 
— are we to be told that, because w'e will 
not consent to be taxed to pay the losses, 
incurred by those comjuered rebels, that 
all w'e seek is the * ascendancy of a fac- 
tion and a race’ — that W'e are mere 
greedy incrceuarios, whose allegiance is 
dependant upon our pay ! Let the Bri- 
tish Government assume such a tone, 
and we should tell them to their faces — 
* we scorn alike your pay and your alle- 
giance — your power may, for a time, re- 
strain our limbs ; but our minds shall be 
free ; and, we will find means, in spite 
of your power, to emancipate ourselves, 
and our children, from so degrading a 
bondage.* ’* 

The second is from tho Montreal 
Gazette of the llth of June: — 

“ We may be wTong, happy should 
we be to feel that w’o are so, but if the 
London Times, in tho articles we re- 
cently laid before our readers, speaks 
the sentiments of the people of England, 
us certainly as we know it speaks the 
sentiments of Lord Elgin, of Lord ISl- 
gin*s uncle-in-law, and the present ca- 
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binet of the Eii^pire, then we do not he- 
sitate to declare, that the loyalists of 
Canada will henceforth look upon their 
allej^iance with a corresponding eye. It 
denounces — and bo it remembered on 
authority from the Imperial Govern- 
ment every man ubo took up arms in 

1837, in defence of the t'rown, as a kind 
of infrahiiman villain, of course not only 
not entitled to respect, but deserving of 
every reprobation. 

“ The vast majority of the Anglo- 
Saxon inhabitants of this country are 
held up to the world as a contemptible 
set of ‘desperadoes,* a more ‘factious 
minority,* ^^hose only ruling motives 
are the norst to be found in the human 
breast. 

In 1837 and 1838, the llritish Go- 
vernment appealed to these infamous 
men for support, and they gave life and 
property to defend it. 

“ If the British inhabitants ftiughi 
‘ for the asoemlaincy of a faction and a 
rare’ ill 18-37, nhat were the British (to- 
vernnient and the Britisii troops d<»ing ? 
If the rebels ‘fought for free and ei|ual 
institutions,* why were we called upon 
to oppose them 

“ In the meantime, we reipiest onr 
readers carefully to ponder o\er the 
articles in the Timcs^ and never to for- 
get that the ‘ientirnents it expresses are 
the sentiments of the (irey part of the 
administration at home. * When tln» 
Queen adopts them, hy sanetloning the 
atrocious iiHult and rohhepy intended 
by the Hehollion Lo>.,rs’ Bill' they can 
judge at what lalue their character ainl 
services are held hy the penph* of Kng- 
Jarid, and art for the future aeconi- 
ingli.” 

Since then, tlie jounuds wc linvc ]»e- 
fon* mentioned luive re]»eatedly hinted 
at the woinliles*jness of all colonies, and 
jirtieularly of Canada. Upon this 
int have llic xVnnex«tioni'‘ls spoken. 
Tliey have, ]>e<‘n tutored to believe that 
Britain e<»nsiders them a burden, and 
that that part of tie* constitution whic h 
jfives certain prerogative.s to tlie erown 
is a nullity. Thy* seek in the propos- 
ed change to better their own inab‘* 
rial intcTosts, to relieve Great Britain 
of a burden, and to obtain the bcnefit.s 
of a form of governineiit, each iiart of 
whh-h exists in reality an well as in 
name, and wliieh they can therefore 
depend uiwni. 

The Annexation Manifesto Ix^gins 
thus : — 

“ The number and magnitude of the 
evils that afflict our country, and the 
universal and increasing depression of 


LPeb. 

its material interests, call upon all per- 
sons animated by a sincere desire for 
its welfare to combine for the purposes 
of inquiry and preparation, with a view 
to the adoption of such remedies as a 
mature and dispassionate investigation 
may suggest. 

“ Belonging to all parties, origins and 
creeds, but yet agreed upon the advan- 
tage of co-operation for the perfor- 
mance of a common duty to ourselves 
and our country, growing out of a com- 
mon necessity, wo have consented, in 
view of a brighter and happier future, 
to merge in oblivion all past diffidences 
of whatever character, or wfll^utablo 
to whatever source. In appealing to 
our fellow-colonists to unite with ua in 
this our most needful duty, we solemnly 
eonjure them, as they desire a succe.ss- 
fiil issue and the welfare of their coun- 
try, to enter upon the task at this mo- 
mentous crisis in the same fraternal 
spirit. 

“ The reversal of the ancient policy 
of Great Britain, wln*rehv she with- 
drew from the colonies their wonted 
protection in her markets, has prodiiceil 
the mo^t disastrous eireels upon Ca- 
nada. Irisiirveving the actual condi- 
tion of the country, what hut ruin or 
rapid decay meets the eve ! Onr pro- 
vincial government and civic corpora- 
tions, eml>arrai>>cd ; t>nr hanking and 
other M'cnrities greatly depri^ciated ; 
our mercantile andagricmitur.il interests 
alike unpronperons ; real estate .scarcely 
saleable upon any terms ; our unri- 
valled rivi^rs, lakes and canaks almost 
unused ; whdst commerce abandons onr 
shores ; the eireiiluting capital amas.sed 
under a more favouralde system is dis- 
sipated, with none from any ipiarter to 
rephiee it. Tims, without availahlo 
capital, unable to efVt*rt a loan with 
foreign Slates, or wil/t (he tnnlher emtn- 
tnj^ aiihuutjh olferiiu/ secuntif yruitly 
supetmr to tknt U'htvh rcatiilif oblainn 
vi 'ffty bulk fron^ the Ihnled Stafvi^ and 
(ireut iintatn, when other than colonistn 
are the applicants / —crippled, therefore, 
and cheeked in the full career of* jiri- 
vate and piihlie enterprise, this posses- 
sion of the British Cniwn — our country 
— stands before the world in luimniating 
contrast with its immediate neighbours, 
exhibiting every symptom of a nation 
fust sinking to decay. 

“ With superabundant water power 
and chv^ap labour, especially in Lower 
Canada, wo have yet no domestic manu- 
factures ; nor cun the most sanguine, 
unless under altered circumstuDCcs, 
anticipate the homo growth, or advent 
from foreign parts, of either capital or 
enterprise to embark in this great 
source of national Wealth. Our insti- 
tutions, unhappily, have not that im- 
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preB9 of permanence which can alone 
impart security and inspire confidence, 
and the Canadian market is too limited 
to tempt the foreign capitalist. 

« Wnilst the adjoining States are 
covered with a net-work of thriving 
railwtays, Canada possesses but three 
lines, which, together, scarcely exceed 
50 miles in length, and the stock in two 
of which is held at a depreciation of 
from ^ to 80 per cent. — a fatal symp* 
tom of the torpor overspreading the 
land. 

** Our present form of provincial go- 
vernment is cumbrous, and so expensive 
as to bo ill suited to the circumstances 
of the country ; and the necessary re- 
ference it demands to a distant govern- 
ment, imperfectly acquainted with Ca- 
nadian afiairs, and somewhat indilTerent 
to our interests, is anomalous and irk- 
some. Vet, in the event of a rupture 
between two of the most powerful na- 
tions of the world, Canada woul<l be- 
come the battle-field and the sufferer, 
ho^^c*ve^ little her interests might be 
involved in the cause of quarrel or the 
i.si«uu of the contest.” 

Our readers will not require to ha 
reminded that the produe<* of Canada 
by means of diffenuitial duties on 
foreign produce coming into competi- 
tion with it, enjoyed a eertain aimaint 
of protection in our markets. Tlieir 
principal exports were wlieat, tlour, 
and timber; their competitors in the 
two former articles were tlu* United 
Stales ; in the latter, tiie people of the 
Haiti*;. For a numbm' of years Lower 
(’anadti raised i\ burplus of wheat, 
whii li we imported. For tlie last fif- 

t(*eu years slie has not done so ; never 
raising more, generally loss, than a 
snfricieiu'y for her own consuinptum ; 
and our supplies from C'niiada have 
eomc fi’om tlie western portion of the 
pro>inee, formerly Upper Chuiada. 
The, distance d<nva the Lakes and river 
St. Lawreru'o to the seaboard, and the 
diflleulties of the navijration, coupled 
with th(» restrictions or the Navigation 
Laws, have tended to make the freights 

f mid by the Canadians to be ^ cry much 
ligher than those paid by Americans 
hbipping their produce at New York. 
Hesidcs, during six months of the year, 
the St. Uu^rence U closed with ice, 
while New York is an open harbour 
lliroughout the year. Tlie luinber- 
moreliaiits of Canada labour under the 
same disadvantage in rc.speet to freights, 
and it has only noen by t^ohiis of the 
protection which we have afforded 
theip, that they l^av^ bepn abljs success- 


fully to compete with their rivals in 
the production and exportation of 
either of these, their almost only sta- 
ple products. They are debarred by 
a duty of twenty per cent, from shar- 
ing in the markets of the United States ; 
and thus hemmed in by natural diffi. 
cultios on the one hand, and a high 
tariff on the other, the free-trade pou- 
cv of Circat Britain has proved a rude 
shock to their prosperity. Previous to 
the adoption and putting into effect 
of that policy, Canada, and especially 
the western portion of it, was in a 
more prosperous condition than the 
** Empire State” (as it is boastingly 
called) of New York. A report of a 
provincial governmental committee on 
statistics attests tliLs in a conclusive 
manner, and the progress of that coun- 
try in population and wealth for several 
yc.ars previous, wouhl astonish many 
who pretend to be w^ll versed in these 
matters. Such was their state then— 
the manifesto gives the present a‘‘pcct 
of tlu‘ir affairs. Even when most 
prosperous, however, the difficulty of 
procuring capital for the purposes of 
internal improvement has evidently 
been felt as a serious evil. We can- 
not tell why it is that our capitalists 
wouM sooner len«l their money to re- 
puiliating states than to our own colo- 
nists. They have, in thi* latter ease, 
the guarantee afforded by imperial 
control, in the lornier, that of the pro- 
mises of an over-speculating, and not 
over-scrupulous people. Certainly 
we believe governiiient might guaran- 
tee the iiucrc'-t on all loans sanctioned 
by the approval of the eolonial legis- 
latures, and we Imlicve such a course 
woiiM have a most powerful elfect in 
improving the condition of our colo- 
nists, and removing present difliculties. 
A Canadian writer in “ Blaekwood” in- 
quires if the American capitalist could 
make railroads in Can.ada a profitable 
investment, why may not the English ? 
If they could manufacture some arti- 
cles there with advantage, why may 
not the Englishman ? They might ; 
but they seem so indifferent about the 
colony, and so ignorant of its re- 
sources, ns not yet to have made the 
ilisoovery. 

The extent of the adhesion to the 
manifesto is not very great. Annex- 
ation associations have been formed in 
.stnnc three or four places only, besides 
Montreal, and we have not heard that 
any coiisiderablo numbers of mcmliers 
have been obtgined. The most im- 
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portant stcp^ after that of the people of 
Montreal, has been taken by the in- 
habitants of the county of Sherbrooke, 
the largest constituency in the eastern 
townships. Those form a corner of 
the province, lying between the boun- 
dary lino between Cana<la and the 
United States on tlie one side, and 
tho French parishes on the banks of 
the XticheHeu and St. Lawrence, on the 
other. They aixs inliabited principally 
by British and Aincricau settlei's, who, 
during the rebellion, were fonmiost to 
rush to arms to fight against tlie 
Fi*enc*h Canadians on the one side of 
them, and AmiTican sympathisers on 
the other. They, above all otlicrs, 
have felt thcnHclvt*s wronged by the 
late conduct of the impi.*rial govern- 
ment, ami arc, in <'ommon with most 
of the other Canadian loyalists, in no- 
■wisc obnoxious to the n-marks of tlie 
Times, A majority of them are still, 
we beli(‘vc, opposed to annexation. 
The county of Sherbrooke is repre- 
sented by Mr. A. T. Galt, son of the 
author of that name, and local agent 
or conimissloiuir of the British Ameri- 
can Land Company, whose lands arc 
situated in the townships. Ilis reply 
to the address whi(*h was prcsimted to 
liim by 1200 of his constituents, is an 
able exposition of the amie.xatioii doc- 
trines. 

After a few pixdiiu inary remarks, ho 
says : — 

•* The complete revolution in our 
system of government, our commercial 
relations, and our position as a nation, 
to be effected by separation from Great 
Britain and annexation to the United 
States^ renders this question one which 
ought to be approached with minds free 
from the bias of party feeling, and un- 
prejudiced by the excitement which has 
for some time agitated the province. It 
is not a subject which can be made the 
party cry or a day, or which, like ordi- 
nary public measures, may afterwards 
be repealed by the authority that enacted 
it ; out one, the adoption of which is 
final and irrevocable, involving not 
merely the alleviation of temporary 
distress, but the future weal or woe of 
a nation. £ver^ citizen is called upon 
to make his voice heard, and the re- 
8]mnsibilitY rests equally with those who 
withhold their opinion as with those who 
act.” 

The present position of Canaiia is 
faithftilfy depirted in the Montreal 
address to tbe people of Canfuia. 
He combats the arguments of those 


who represent the agitation as a crime, 
points out the fact that our colonial 
coiulitiou is of necessity not permanent 
or stable, and asserts that the stattjs- 
men of England sei^k to retain Canada 
only ns lung as Canadians desire it : — 

** And when tho fulness of time is come 
(although the separation may cause a 
pang, still 1 doubt not the magnani- 
mity of that nation which has been tho 
herald of freedom to the whole world), 
when the North American provinces 
take their rank among nations, the 
mission of England on this continent is 
fulfilled. And she cannot but regard 
with pride the vast empire that will 
arise, built up by her children, speaking 
her language, governed by her laws, 
and associatecl with her by the closest 
ties of affection and interest. It will 
be a far nobler cause for pride in Great 
Britain to have educated such a vast 
nation, in tho proper enjoyment of free- 
dom, than to possess for ever the no- 
minal control of the whole continent as 
discontented and suffering colonies." 

After a recapitulation of the evils 
tmiimerated in the addi*ess, he conti- 
nnes : — 

“ Were it possible to attribute the 
present state of the province to tempo- 
rary causes, which time might remove, 
it would be criminal to veek from the 
distress of the people the means of ex- 
citing their minds to ib'^^ire a radical 
change ; but the conviction has forced 
itself upon almost every thinking man 
ill Canada, that our present evils are 
the result of a false political position, 
and that the cure for them must he 
sought in change." 

Then, spoaking of the remedies pro- 
posed by the MinisU'rialists, Leaguers, 
and Annexationists, he says 

** To the opinions of the last party 
I .subscribe, having the conviction that 
tho other remedies proposed amount 
only to a postponement of the great 
question, and are not, therefore, so well 
calculated to meet the real wants of the 
country. 

** Canada has now a population of a 
million and a half, with a territory ad- 
mitting of its almost unlimited expan- 
sion — vast rivers, fertile plains, mineral 
treasures, and ever;ything required to 
constitute a great country; but her 
population are divided, and her re- 
sources remain undeveloped. I ascribe 
this to her colonial position. Nothing 
here is final ; our constitution is not 
our own, but the gtfl of the parent state. 
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and no modification of it can take place 
without imperial sanction ; our com- 
merci* is {governed by those in whose 
ceiineils we have no j)art ; our most de- 
lih(*rate acts are subject to revisiou and 
disallowance without our consent ; our 
le;r;il doci.sions are open to reversal in 
Kn^laiid; the head of our f*overninent 
is (‘hoscti from men unac(|uainted with 
our po^i(ioll ; our administration have 
t<i lo«»lv not solely to the interest of Oa- 
nju!a,l»ut also to the \ iews f)f the imperial 
j.M»verMment ; even uur turn fumia cannot 
he th'^posed of wit /tout the repress con^ 
sr ni of the representative of imperial an- 
ihoiiit/ ; the striiy^le of mastery be- 
tween our parties is embitlere<l and 
prolijii;;ed by the appeal whi(‘h lies to a 
di^t.int (‘ountry ; and the rule, that the 
ma jority should ^o\ern, is liable at any 
moment to be set aside by the int<*r- 
vention of superior power iuNokcil by 
the rninorit \ . Prosperity .ind such an 
uiisrltled state of thin;,;’j e.uinot e\i^t 
to;^ether.'’ 

AlU'r staiino that, when a country 
has attaiiu'd the eonditinii ot' Canada, 
It tssfuiti.d for its nd\anceinent that 
it should be indi‘j)cndent, and remark- 
iicj on the exelieioii of e«iloni'ts fiom 
the dii»lomaey, the ann\, and the ea- 
hinel of the t inpire, and that these 
an* ANalks ot' life that nian\ would 
<'lnMise and ono;hl to pursue, ho thus 
continues : — 

“ ScieiKM*, literature, and the fine 
arts, ^hun our tmuntrv, as otVerinj' no 
a«letpi.ite scope for their efforts. De- 
barred by their colonial state from shar- 
ing; in the triumphs of imt)erial skill, in- 
dustr>, and \alinir, the (.'anadian colo- 
nists feel that they have no national 
f;lory to proimUe — no nati<mal pride to 
indnl^^e ; they find their eiuTj'ies cramp- 
ed dow'u to the management of themero 
parish all'airs ; and the\ s»*ek, by the 
raneour of their discussions, t<» obtain 
for them that importance which would 
he d(‘nied to their intrinsic nu'rit. 

“ 'fo make I'anada j;reat, there must 
be opcneil to her inhabitants those ele- 
ments of emulation and prule which will 
<’all forth all their enerj;ies ; the dis- 
sensions of her citi/ens must be termi- 
nated by abolishing distinct ions of race ; 
they must be made to foci that they 
form part of one gnuit country, and 
that its destinies are entrusted to their 
K^ddance. 'Wore it possible for Canada 
to become an intcf^^ral part of the Bri- 
tish empire, still, its position is such as 
to blend its interests more naturally 
with the United States, and*to make the 
hornier conne(‘tion less ih'sirahle. Jhit 
knowinj^, as we do, the constitution ol 
VOL. XXXV. — NM). rcvi. 


Groat Britain, and tho varied interests 
which govern its legislation, it is not a 
question of choice whether w(* shall !)<• 
iiicorporatcMl with (jlreat Britain or with 
the United States, but shall wo n main 
a depeiideney of the forim r, or hc-eoine 
an integral part of the latt(‘r empire V 

“ The piTinanent interests of Ca- 
nada, its present state, and its future 
prospects, all point to the adopt i-jn of 
anneYation ; and unless it be tho* ca-<*, 
contrary to iny belief, that we now pos- 
sess all the means of de\ elopinent, as a 
pe<iple, that are e-iseiitial for jn'ospe. 
rity, we may expect to ‘'C.* tho country 
langui'^h, and latent di>content ever on 
tlie evi* of breaking j)Ut, until our inde 
peiideiice be acknowledged. A union 
W'itli the United St.ites will give Canada 
a place among natii»n> ; the aeciimu- 
lated wi'vilom of thoir logi<lat(»rs will 
become our n\\ n ; we shall sli.iro in tin* 
triumph of their unpaiMlleled progress ; 
we shall reap the limits of that political 
skill which has thus far shielde<l their 
institutions from harm; our interests 
will he watched over, and our iiidii''trv 
protected and encouraged by their wise 
cummeri'ial policy ; and, although no 
longer th*pendent on (ireat Britain, we 
shall fi*el that we have served her well 
in ensuring that harmony In tweeii the 
two empires which is now constantly in 
peril from conilifting int<‘rests. 

** Snell are the gem‘ral views that 
induce me t(> desire the peaceable repa- 
ration of Uaiiada from (Jreat Britain, 
and its annexation to the United 
States.” 

Hero, tlioi), wo havo m*i boforo iis 
till* o\iU nf w'lihji the Annexationists 
oomplain — the good wliliji they ‘Seek. 
Thi" mldresr, too, not the work of 
aw ultra 'Fory — of one of that “fae- 
tinn'* wliieli is mi bitti‘rly spi'ken 
against. Ho argiu s tin* matter iqnm 
tlie gnniinU wdiieh an* admit u d a> jn^t. 
by xery many nltra-UiberaU. Ami ir 
may' be as well here to remark upon 
tho apparently xery pre\alent mistake, 
that this agitati<m is the xvork of Ca- 
nadian Tories. Foremost nptm the 
manifesto an* the names of two promi- 
nent memlnTs of jiarliamenl xvho xuted 
for tin* Kehellioii Losses’ Bill, ami .irc 
staueh siijqnn-tt*r.s of the present mi- 
nistry. 'Flu* Orangemen of Canada, 
too, an* aeon^ed of aiiling and alu-lting 
it ; they’ havi*, through tlnir deputy 
grand master, pn>testod against it. 'Fhe 
mnxemeiit is eoiifiiud to no parly, hui 
omhraeos ])(*r‘'ons of all politieal ereetK. 

'Flu* parly is made up something 
after this manner . —A large innnher 
of American adxonturor" havi' from 

N 
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timo to time settled in Canada, for the 
purposes of trade and ap:rioiiltun‘. 
trofessing loyalty to tin* crown to en- 
sure their own comfort, and sometimes 
their own safety, tlm majority c»f them 
have, nevertheless, secretly retained a 
love for the institutions under which 
they weix) born, and have dc'^ired to 
see them introduced into C^inada. 
These men are Annexationists. 

A considerable f)ortion of the emi- 
grant'^ from theBriti>h i>los to Canada 
have been of the lower ela>'ies. Some 
among them had been taught in their 
youth extreme Kadieal, >ome of them 
Chartist, and many U(*peal doetrine>. 
Tlie>e men have, smne of them, been 
Canadian Liberals; but most among 
them who lia\e be<'ome wealths, find- 
ing it more fadiionabli*, havt* become 
Conservatives. Ihit aN tliey <*ame to 
Canada to seek tht‘ir fnrumes mid 
their loyalty is i:r(‘aU*r to their pork<‘t 
than to their (iueeu, widi the jiresoiit 
eonmu'rcial dl^'tress their ln\«* for I 5 ri- 
tish eoimeetioii and Ilrlrish in.*vtiutti(in*^ 
luive vanished, and th. y, to.*, are An- 
nexationists, in all where the 

sw'eets of olliee lia\e not sli»pped their 
complaints. 

A secthm of the French Canadians, 
headed by Mr. Panim-au — wlm, <luring 
liis exile, took louir h*<vons in the 
schools of Freiieb and Amenh-an Ke- 
piiblieanism — are abn deteiiuiiu d An- 
iiexatimiists. The French prie>is are 
opposed to it. ‘‘Young Caiiarl.i,” as 
thiN party is called, an* dealinir out 
burning in^eeti\e'» agai!i«*t prii-^tirafi. 
As the French ('anadiaus beei iue fn e 
fnan the thraldom *»f thi-- blight upni 
their em-rgies, we lM*lie>e the\ will 
join the ranks *>f aimexatiun, and flu* 
work of ^’<*<*111^ them is bfgiin. We 
ludievc that Mr. Lafoniaim; and his 
friends are at heart Kepiibiicaii'* ; but 
respect for the power of the prie^.f- 
Imod, and a love for their nulitnutHtr, 
which they fear will be extingurhed 
in ;i union with the Sfates, and the 
sweets of olFici*, which they hope h»iig 
to hold under fludr present purely de- 
rnooratical form fif government, make 
them withhrtld their support from the 
present luoveifienl. 

A small boily of the old and tried 
loyalists havt* been so *<oiired by late 
cvt‘nts, that. ihe\, to<i, hii\e joined a 
party ivliichnfew -hort iiio,*! h-. ago they 
would have hniked upon >viih liomu* ; 
and W« dfUlbt not tliat ere thi^ they 
r«gn*t their raslincs.s. 'riie-e, tlien, aiv 
the Annexationists of Canada. Not- 
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writhstanding the fact, that the party are 
is yet not strong, yet the stand Avhieh 
they havt* taken is so determined, the 
arguments which thi*y addu(*c app(*al 
so foreihly to tlit*ir intt*ivsts, that we 
must expect that it williiu*re:ise, unless 
the e\ils which form tlu* basis of these 
ai'guineiits are by some means checked. 

Various ivmetli(*s have been pro- 
loosed ; but those (‘inanating fnmi the 
pet»ph* themselves deser\e our first at- 
tention. The (hinadian niinistiy hHV^^ 
been ^training i*very nerve to prot'Uix^ 
rt'ciproeal free tratle with the Cnited 
State'S, and this, if obtained, winild rob 
tlu* Annexationists nf their stnuigest 
weaiums. Would it not be just, and 
w«iuld it be contrary tu the provisions 
of any treatv.that tlu* liiiperiaKiovern- 
nuMil should treat with the ('iilt(*d 
States «iu this point ; and shonhl, in 
eas<* of the n lii .;d «*f that conntrv to 
grant thl-lMM>u to our » «»louists, impose 
such a ilutv upon its pn»diiels enming 
intt) eoiupi ritinii ^\ilh tho^e <»f the e<»- 
hmi't', Jis slioiilil n*pa_\ the excess of 

to the hitter b\ means of liiglu'i* 
ln*!ghls, and place them on an eipial 
footing with tlu* !’iiile«l States in »>ur 
market ? 

d'he I British American [.eague, who**e 
members are pniicipalb ( ’«mser\ati\e*, 
pn.poH'Sto remedv tlu* ills utulerwhi* li 
tliev ''ull’er. b\ proteition to home 
niaiiiifactures, the n'ductioii (*f otlieial 
salarit s, and a union of the Pritisli 
American pro\inc(i*s. The prote(‘tiim 
v^hich tliis lioflv ad\oi*at**s in, as we mi- 
ll* rstaiul it, based upon the same prin- 
ciples a*, thoso adoptetl by the I’rotee- 
tion AsMieiation alrcadv alluded to. 
^riu* salaries of all oflituals thev eom- 
jiliiin of, as iiinueiisely dispniportionnte 
to the wealth and pnpuiatinn of the 
pnoiiiee, aiul eonifiare unfavourably 
with the cheap governments of the 
I nite*! Slates. Tlu -.se are fiiat!«*rs for 
them to settle among thenisolves. 

'rile I'nion of ail llu! British .\ine- 
ric;iM {u’oviriees is a Mibje4*t which has 
already received a goml deal of atten- 
tion, and merits more. Before we 
e<»nsider the inannt*r in which we Im*- 
lieve this ina\ be most beneficially 
carried into <*rtect, W4» may refer to 
another reform which luis not been 
mootefi by the Canadians tlieniselv<*s, 
but has been inenlioiu*d in some of our 
eoiiteiuponirii's, and was a principal 
toph* di.seiiMycd a few vears ago, in eun- 
iieetioii with the iinimi, in .some able 
lelter.s, by the lion. Joseph Howe, of 
Mf>\a Scotia. It is the representation 
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of* llic coloiiit*s in the imperial parlia- 
ment. Let UH glanccj briefly at 
two meJisur(‘S — the union and iinpt^rial 
reprrscnlatloii — wliieh art* ihost* witli 
wliifh the linjierial Parlianifiit will 
huM* nit)st tt) do. 

We di‘eiii it unneeessarv in the jire- 
P(‘nt day to deleiitl the jirojeet ; and 
want ol’ ^‘J)aeo prevents ns IVorn enn- 
nieratin*? the very many julvantajres 
wliieli uoiild aeenie t<» the e(»loni(*s 
from a union. We t:iKe it for '^•aiited 
that all wlu» Iuim* relleeled upon the 
Hibjtrt, and all vho will it. llu ir 

eou'^ideration, will jK>reei\e iIu-m* with- 
out our .•>hu\Nin;2, and that all will admit 
that it‘ this union is a.-'ked it ^ho!iId 
he granted, lint tin* iiianner in whii h 
it i^ l(» lie ^iraJited i^ a mailer ol* ;jieal 
mmueut. Fii>t, ol' wh.d kind .^htmld 
the union he — I’ederal or h';ii‘»latlve * 
'J’i) the latter it is ohjeeied— ami we 
think with T.'aMUi — that In mu ha lar^e 
eouutrx, with a popul.niou wideU 
s(alteri‘d, and with ni:in\ separ.ite hual 
iut« re^t", il i*' likeh to pno'e eiimhrous 
and unwieldh. Anar<<um<nt addueed 
in it^ lii\our is, that it will elU-elualK 
de^iro} rreiieh (’anadian inlluem e. \\ e 
helieNe that all the heuefu’ial ell'eet'^ t<» 
he <leri\ed I'rom this will he (ihtained 
in a prop( r fi'deral union. In the fl'th'ral 
ieiii'kitun’ the\ mu^t hi* <iutnuuihi*r< d ; 
and Canada may he suhdi\idinl in '*ueh 
il way iis to lea\e the ina*»^ of the Treiu h 
Canadiateo hy iheuiM'hes, 'I’luiv h*l 
them preserM*, it' they rluw.M*, their 
eheri-lied nutiunnUtr^- no one will ho 
hurl l»y it. Heside^, they are enti-rin;;’ 
on a earoer of reiil reform. “ Vouiei 
(,'auad.i'' has vowed de->lnietion to 
priesh'riifi, anil Ohl Cjimida ha" deter- 
mined to root nut the oils of tin* 
seijiifmriid tenure of laiuls. Let them 
ha\e freoilom to woi*k out tin*": praise- 
w<»rthy ends in the time iind manner 
whi< h may suit them best. 

'I'hi'j federation must, we think, ]>e 
rormed to some e\tenl upon the plan 
[woposed hy Mr. Koehnek. Ia I Ca- 
nada he divided into tw'o or three pro- 
viuees. d'he iKitfteli^Il vif the eon- 

( emliu^: es Would thus he lutrrowed, 
>r the races not hron^^ht at ;dl into 
rontaet. Let the other prmiiiees re- 
iiiiiin as they are, ami to ejieh of these 
proNiiu'es j^ive a loeal •^oxeniineiit, 
ha villi; eoiitnd over all pmvK loejil 
interests. "I'he form of tiu's’e };,oxern- 
luents should he, as Mr. Iioehuek pro- 
pn^e^, ri'pnhliean. V/e ha\e |ri\on the 
eohiiii. ts self pn eminent : this we I’an 
Hot ret rat t. But we hitxe ;iiveu it to 


them ill a form unsuited to their cir- 
eimistanees, unfitted for their use ; this 
we should remedy. 'Fhe p(;ople are, 
with few exeejilions (and these priiiei- 
pidly eonfined to retired and half-pay 
otUeers :ind lludr families, and some 
Fii'iieh (‘iinailiiins) democrat le in their 
habits and assoeiations. They love 
the (^ueeri, and some, of them re."j)eet 
onr nohIt's : theM*. juv distant objects, 
t > Avhich distanee lends eneluintment ; 
Imt they ha\e, and they xvill iuhiiit 
of, no iiri^t»'( r.icy ainon;; iheniM'lves. 

it i^ for this n*,i"on, anionj^ others, 
thiit ro^pou-ihh* 'ioxernment lui.s pno'i-’ 
a f.iihire in Cauad.’i. 'riiey haxe iiol. 
tlu* element*' w hereof to form an upper 
hoii'^e, which should he a eoiiiitcrp.irt 
of our llou"e of L<»rds. Their locJil 
•fovernoiN ami legidative councils 
shouhl he elretlvo. 'J’he governor of 
the federaiioii ^lu^nld h(; the represen- 
tative and m»5uim‘e of the crown. The 
<pi<*>tion of (he m.inner of appointment 
to lilt* I'eileral Legislative Coiiiieil re- 
^plire^ grave eoU"iderati«»n. Kilher 
liiere mu"l he some limit" to a]>]M)int- 
ment*<, or that al ."0 mii't he made elee- 
tiv(*. .Sueh a immiiu?!! as that which 
now e\i"i>' in ( ‘aiKuhi, is hut amoekery, 
amloujht not tuliave.a place in anexv 
con"lii ition. 

We have iu’\t to eon^Ider the pro- 
ject of iepre"cntatiiin in the Imperial 
i*,ir!iameut. ^\e fear that the oh"ta- 
eles to the practitail operation of this 
M'heme are too gre.at to he overeome. 
In the lir-"t place, tlieiv are iu>l many 
gentlemen of "Ullieient fv*rtunes in the 
r«»louic" to permit them to uiuhu’takii 
the duiic> nf ’he representation w illioufc 
s.alarics. 'I'his would adtl to the bur- 
thens of the eoloui"ls on the one hand, 
and on llu* «>lher tiaul to lower the. 
sl.mdlng of the colonial memher> in 
parliament. Airaiu, the impodtioii 
and a]»porlioumeul of ta\e'- ’ ’ • 

linjicrial Parlianu nt ^according to the 
rule that lavatioii and repreM-ntation 
go haud-iu-haud), upon a people wli'\ 
a" xel, hardly know wh.it direct tax- 
ation me.ans, will he of it."elf, we fear, 
an in"npivahle ol)'-iaele. 'i'he lew 
members wliieh the coloni"ls would he 
allowed to send to parliament, could 
expect, to have little weight in the di- 
rect i»'ii ol' even colonial ftlfairs, and 
would take hut little interest in matters 
of pun-ly imperial legislation. If 
these objections could he sati"faetorily 
.answered, and means shown hy which 
these ditlieuhies may he ovi’rcome, 
nothing would mori* njoiee ut* ihau to 
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see our fellow-countrymen, the colo- 
nists, take tlicir places in the Imperial 
Parliament, as members of the com- 
mon family there reprc'sented. The 
lK)nds of union would be more closi'ly 
knit, the pathway to imperial honors 
would be opened up to colonial am- 
bition ; their interests wouhl be more 
e.nectually watilied over and proteetetl, 
and we belie\e, that with this, and the 
other reforms we have mentioned, all 
sources of disi ontent would be eHec- 
tually stopped. Tlie <listance which 
si'parates us is nothinj^ in these days 
of steam-s'hips, the objection founded 
upon that we rejiard as < >f no weight ; and 
shall be heartily glad if it can bi* shewn 
us that the other objections are not 
more vjilid, and that the schenu*is prac- 
ticable. Put, as a preliminary to all re- 
forms, Lord Elgin must be rcnioveil. AVc 
think we have shown suilioient reasons. 

If, then, this new constitution can 
be put in opi*ration in our llritish 
American colonu‘s, and the markets 
of the United States opened to them, or 
our o>vn protected against that country 
in their favour, we l)elieve the project 
of annexation will be nipped in the 
bu<l. The Canadians have much to 
fear in joining their destinies with 
those of the Unite<l States. The pro 
and anti-slavery ])arties seem on the 
eve of rending in sunder the union. 
The annexation of the Canadas as so 
much free soil, bringing such an acc*ess 
of strength to tlie free-soil party, would 
hasten this event, and the Canadians 
might find theinseUcs, as a first wel- 
ciiiiic, embroiled in a civil war. Theie 
are other reasons which should make 
them hesitate; elc<!tive judiciaries, 
and the perpetual strife engendered in 
elections by universal suffrage, where 
a member of the mob prcjfesses equal 
rights with the wealthy landowner or 
nuTehant, and carries his candidate 
into office too, is not a state of things 
af‘tcr wliich they should inucli sigh. 
They do not care to .surrender their 
revimiies derived from eustoins duties, 
or their urioecupied lands, and have 
recourse to direct taxation for all local 
purposes either. 

We eaniiot, however, eonecal from 
ourselves the fact, that the firiiic.st bond 
wbich united us to this great eolony is 
L.Jken. We before quoted Mr. Abra- 
ham on this subject ; our readers will 
nardon us for refieating words which 
have almost proved prophetic ; — 

“ If }oii desire it, if it is your wish to 


get rid of your wayward child in any 
way, you have but to persevere. It will 
take much to persuade British-born men 
— ^it will take much to persuade the de- 
scendants of those who followed the red- 
cross banner into banishment — it will 
take much to induce at least 800, (XK) 
persons, who cannot convcMiicntly i)uit 
the country, to renounce their allegiance, 
and seek from an alien flag prutcctimi 
from the comhintMl tyranny of ever hos- 
tile French, of Irish repealers, * and we 
may add, of American republicans and 
of a few, a very few, I assure you, of 
degenerate Britfuis. But still it may be 
done, and if it will console any one, 1 
can tell you that you have done mure 
for it, in the last five weeks, than your 
enemie> have done in the preceding five 
years. Fersovere if you like, . . .in- 
sult us, misrepresent us, refuse us all 
sympathy, shut out all hope save one, 

and that not in you ; 

persevere a little longer, and events 
will arise which will hurry on the most 
unwilling, and you will succeed at last, 
sooner, perhaps, than you expect. You 
will gt‘t rid of all your transatlantic 
colonies as completely and as honorahhj 
as Spain of hers.” 

'We have persevered, and we have 
partially succci*dcd. It has indeed 
lieen a hard .struggle, but with many it 
is past. It was ban I to yield up a 
sacrifice on the shrine of coh I utilitarian- 
ism, all tho.se feelings of loyalty which 
we hud been taught, from our )oulh 
lip, to regard as something sacred and 
holy ; it was hard to wring from true 
hearts the honest pride they felt in 
Britain's greatness and renown, to 
check all the glowing sympathies which 
warmeil them in the rcinembruiu'u of 
the land of their fathers, of whoso 
laurels they felt themselves the just 
inheritors. All this was hard to do. 
But wTong, and injustice, and insult, 
and misrepresentatiun, wilfully and ma- 
licioiusly repeated, will effect much 
more diflicult things than this. The 
s])cllwith them is dissipat(‘d, the bond 
of affection and of loyalty which bound 
them to Groat Britain is broken. I'heir 
intellects are no longer blinded by 
passion or sentiment. The utilitai'inn 
<loctrincs in wliich British state.siii^^fl 
have of late so much rejoiced, hi\\. 
entered their souls, and they now .stand 
free tf> use their unprcju(fic(;d intclli- 
geiice, to seek the greate.st amount of 
luatcrial good for themselves and their 
country. J^et governnumt beware that 
they seek it not eflectiially in sepa- 
ration from ns, and annexation to the 
United States. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TUB NAllKATOR’S QUANDARY, AND MR. Wlf.RON*B BKARCU FOR IIIMBRLF— THE WISE PEBBIAN— AN 
AFFRAY Vr’ITH TIIK AKABB, WHICH DID BUT ** RNO IN BMOKK**— TIIK CHURNED BABY — ENCAMP- 
MENT AT BEER8UEBA. 


Can you kindly inform me, courteous 
rCcader, whereabout did I leave my- 
self in my last Ramble ?** 

“ 1 really neither know nor care.** 
Curt, my good sir, yet candid.** 
“ Well, find yourself; and, if hear 
you one must — proceed. 

“ Find yourself !** That, however, 
by no means an easy matter ; it re- 
minds me of a favourite story of the 
Dean of F— .*s, which he called 
Catch the mule.’* The tale runs 
thus : ’riuTC was once upon a time an 
eccentric old lady, who was wont oc- 
casionally to take the air in a little 
chaise, which was drawn by a tricksy 
old mule, sleek, sly, and slippery. 
'Fhis mule was allowed to pass his lei- 
^ sure hours in a snug, well-sheltered 
pa<ldock, where he had every <‘con- 
vcMiiency” a mule could a.sk. Set in 
case, the long-cared animal could twist 
his tongue to give intelligible expres- 
sion to his peculiar wants or wishes. 
Now ffolin, a staid old servant, when- 
ever his mistress wished to take her 
airing, was laconically directed by his 
lady to catch the mule. “ John, catch 
tin* mule,” the rest was understootl. 
** C^Uch the mule,” John would mut- 
ter, as he retired — “John, catch the 
mule.” “ jMy lady, it is not so easy 
as you think to catch the mule;** 
and in John’s defence be it recorded, 
to catch the mule was no joke. 

Now, my respected reader, the 
above is a sort of parable ; for as it 
wjis with crusty John, so it is with 
myself, your very humble servant ; 
after an idle (?) interval of so many 
months, I find it no easy matter to 
jjiaume my subject, and in fact to 
“catch the mule.** 

Rut, perhaps, you imagine it to be 
a thing of little diilieulty for a man to 
remember where ho has “left him- 
self;” if you think so, you expose your 
natural simplicity, my reader. I re- 
member meeting with a gentleman 
■who actually went in search of himself 


and came back to tell me he could not 
he found, I will just tell you how 
this happened. On her way from 
JVIalta to Alexandria, the French 
steamer in which I was a passenger, 

} )ut in (as she usually does) for a few 
loiirs at Scira, and before I went on 
shore I was requested by a friend to 
go in search of a Mr. Wilson, and de- 
liver him a message, about what, I 
can’t at present remember ; so on shore 
I arrived and set off for i\lr. Wilson’s ; 
but as I passed along the streets I in- 
sensibly became bewildered in endea- 
vouring to translate Romaic inscrip- 
tions over cobbler’s stalls and such-like 
unclassical tenements, so that bv the 
time I reached Mr. Wilson’s door 1 had 
utterly forgotten the gentleman’s name 
for whom J was to ask. 

It so chanced Mr. Wilson presented 
himself at the door, and I, of coui^e 
not knowing that it was he, beggi*d 
he would have the kindness to see if 
!Mr. (I gave the first name that oc- 
curred to me) was at home, as I 
wanted particularly to speak to him. 
Mr. Wilson went off promptly in 
search of himself and after some time 
returned to tell me he regretted that he 
could not he found. Now after twedve 
months’ interval is it to be wonderc*! 
that a rambler can't make out where h<i 
had left himself ? Murad Achmet 
Alee was the only man 1 ever heard 
of who fully appreciated the contin- 
gency of not being always able to find 
himself. Murad resided in a distant 
country place, but not so distant as 
to prevent his coining to Isphahan, at 
least, once every year. The Persians 
are reputed to be a quick-witted ge- 
neration, but whether Murad had tlie 
misfortune to be in advance of his a^e, 
or behind his age, I really cannot take 
it on me. to determine ; this alone I 
dare certify, quickness of parts was 
never laid to the charge of Murad 
Achmet Alee. To Isphahan, howeviT, 
Murad came, and on the very iirst 
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night he passed in the capital, he was 
unlucky enough to lose a valuahle uns 
on which he ^Yas accusloiued to ri<U*. 
At break of day (having diM-overed 
his loss) ^lurad ap])eared in ihe ]>riii- 
eipal bazaar: — “ Aly a^.s is lost ! :das! 
iny ass is lost ! llle^^i^gs on j>rotocting 
Allah, I was not on hi> ba<‘k !” cried 
]\[urail ; and a'^ he walked by the mer- 
chants* shops, he ine(*s^anlly repeated 
the same lament, ending with the same 
pious thanksgiving. “ Von throw dirt 
in our faces, oh, son of tln^ Ibolish 
ones,” replit'd the crowd, which, at- 
tracted by his cries, galliered rotind 
him ; “ why hliould you thank Allah if 
your ass bi‘ lost, that, when he went 
astray, you were not on him ?” 
‘‘Alas!" ri‘';pondcd Murad, “1 hi- 
ment because my a^s l(>.«‘l ; J thank 
Allah when he strayed I wa^ not on 
him, for in that ca'^e, oh, meiiofls- 
phahan, .should I not nnj^vlf huee hcan 
h)d also f' Hut enough of the.-e annti- 
lc.s fid rein, if we cannot liudoui ^eUes, 
let “ bygones be bygone^" — W'c must 
start afresh. 

Well, then, W’e arc' entc*ring the', 
confines of ralcstine, and have tiirnecl 
our backs cm the wild wa^te of tin* wil- 
derness. Here and thc*re cxteii^iMi 
]Mtche? of greensward are nn-t with, 
c uriously onameiled w'illi w'ild tlower^. 
Quaint little llowerets they are — scar- 
let aneimaiic-N not as large a^ tin* hare, 
bell, an jris not much bigger than a 
violet, and "o on with the le^t in like' 
proportion, A vc*ry frail and liny 
sfiecic's of ger.uiluni is found in the 
luLdier ground, taking ‘•helter amongst 
the crevices of the rocks. IVilh re- 
gard to these; tlowers of the dc'sert, we 
observed, that although many of them 
Jiad a faint sw'eet smell a-> they gic-w', 
e.s .soon a^i ever tlic y w'cu*e pi lekc cl all 
odour either h-ft liicm, cn* was ehangc-d 
into a disagreeable one. Jliit bo- 
tanizing from the baek cjf a dromedary 
i-z rather an ineonvenleiit jjnrsuit of 
scic'nce ; and it w .as seareely to be 
c;xpc*ct<‘d that our botanical re‘*earehes 
could be minute or eontiniions, espe- 
cially az there did not Iiappen to be 
one botanist in onr party. 

Our Mieiks bad employed ihcni- 
pclves for Hom(3 days past in tracking 
the foot-marks of a wandering tribe, 
whom they pronounced to be the Azaz- 
ineh, true sons of Ishmael, “whose 
hands were again.st every man, ami 
every man’s hand against them.’* 
Sometimes the trail pointed iiorili. 


then suddenly it turned oif to the oj)- 
]K)sitc ])oint of the compas\s--.now ca.st, 
HOW' west; in fact, they appeared to 
have no defined purpose in their jour- 
iicyiuixs, and to be men of very irn*- 
soliitt' intentions. "JMioy possessed 
horses as well as dromedaries, and 
had evidently been in onr immediate 
neighbourhood a few nights before, 
and then in considerable numbers. 

AVe were by this time not far from 
llet'rsheba, and all traces of the desert 
liad gradually *lisappeared — as also 
of the vagabond Azazineh, at which, 1 
need not. add, we w'ere rejoiced. We 
had entered a sj)rt of ilowns, w’hcrc a 
scanty herbage struggled for existence 
amongst, sandy hillocks ; when, dc- 
sccmling into a narrow defih*, lietw'eeii 
the low hills on either side, three Arab 
horsemen n])j)carcd at a distance. Aj# 
our parties met, tw’o of the strangers 
n»de utV leisurely to our right — one re- 
mained. and conversed for a few ino- 
nuuits with tw'o or three of the more 
a Ivaneed of onr escort. He told them 
that he and his companions were Tara* 
been ; into wdio^o territory, by the way, 
we were about to enter, Al‘ter a few 
impiiries on his part, llic unknown 
spurn'd on to inx'rtake his comrades. 
Se.'iieely had the trio clisajipeared, 
whiui one ot onr *rahlah-l>eilawee le- 
m. liked, “ 'riiere are Arabs on the 
lefi.” Wt* could .see none, and took 
no further notice (jf the observation. 
Jialfan hour, how’ever, liad scarcely 
el.'ipzod, when, at a eoiisiderahlc *lis- 
lance to the front, three mounted 
Arabs came from between the hills on 
the left liaml. Small as this party 
was, its ajijicarance caused no little 
exeitc'inent amongst our escort. A 
halt w’as called instant er, and while 
«uir Sheiks and a few foliow'ors rode on 
to reconnoitre the new coiners, warlike 
]»n*[»arations coinineneeil in good ear- 
nest among the rest. Ammunition 
was produced from unknown reeepta- 
clez in ciiir saddle-bags. I found 1 had 
nneoiiM'iously Ix'cn .sitting over aregu- 
l:ir magazine, four Arabs having seeret- 
I'd their powder ami ball in my camel 
furniture. iMatchlock.s were light^^, / 
and a military jiosition taken upon 
crest of a sand-hill. - Our aid was 
especially invoked, the Arabs having 
an exalted idea of iCuropean arms ami 
accoutrements. Jn a word, in less 
time than I liave taken to fell it, wo 
w<*rc in battle array. ^Icaiiwhilc, our 
]jlcnipotentiaries had met the three 
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Iiardy adventurers ou Iiorstjback, and 
wo took it for granted that the nego^ 
ciation was commenced. 

“ What a fuss our follows arc niak- 

ing about three men,*' said IJ , as 

ho hande<l me some caps for toy rillc. 

“ Take care there arc not more of 
Ihe same family coming after them,*' 
I replied ; and indeed the words ha<l 
b( 5 eii scarcely uttered, when, issuing 
from the self-same pass, a ji.'irty of 
Arabs mounted on dromedaries ad- 
vanced in a long line. They came up at 
a slapping ])ace, each with his long 
matchlock on his knee. They number- 
ed about twenty, and were as ferocious- 
looking a set of warriors as a man 
could wish to SCO ; their striped abaiyoh 
scarcely covered their gaunt, muscu- 
lar frames, while the fringe of the co- 
• loured head-dr(‘ss floated wildly in the 
wind ; their black eyes sjiarkled un- 
derneath their swarthy brows, and, as 
they hailed in our front, they glared 
down on us poor caitiffs as if they 
already claimed us as their lawful 
prey. 

Aifairs by this time ** looked blue” 
enough. Here were we, poor simple 
Irish, not to mention two (ierman 
sarans in emhrtjOy and a capital fellow, 
an Englishman, who had joined us at 
Cairo. Here we were, then, jioor 
lambkins, in the midst of these wolves 
of the desert, compel le<l to engage in 
mortal eonllict with the wild men of 
the wilderne>s, who, for aught w’e knew 
to the contrary, might be jierpetually 
defiling, fresh and fresh, from these 
eonfnunded hills. 

AVhat might be the rasm belli, not 
one of us could possibly conjecture ; 
some Arab feiul, perhajis, handeil 
down from cimturics jiast. Were 
we to back our escort, the solid con- 
tents of the matcliloeks' wore likely 
to be our portion ; but if wc refused 
to fight, and our lads were beaten, 
then for plunder, pillage, “ chains and 
slavery and, besides our being eter- 
nally disgraced, tliosc brccchless bar- 
])ariaiia would have had all the fun to 
themselvcis. So great a prodigality of 
► pleasantry was not for one moment to 
bo thought of; so, without delaying 
even to put the (picstion, it was carried 
nem, con, ; we were to bock our Arab 
allies even unto the death. 

“ A bloodthirsty dclcrminalion,” 
say you, gentle reader ? ** Ib'ay, had 
you never a <pialm— a passing unplea- 
santness — os you thought on home, and 


family, and friends, and soforth, my 
warrior that would be?” “Qualm” 
is the very word, discriminating que- 
rist. I plead guilty to a qualm ; but 
it was not a qualm of fear so much as 
the qualm of conscience, as I suddenly 
bethought me that I was “going into 
action,” as they call it, with my only 
pair of blue spectacles on my nose. 

If a bullet smashed the glasses ^you 

can understand my feelings^I need 
not add a word. 

This alfair, however, “ all ended in 
smoke.” No, not in smoke even, for 
not a shot was fired on cither side. 
As we were expecting the signal to 
begin, our Arabs, who take ami with 
long deliberation, already having had 
their pieces pointed, up rode our 
Sheiks with fiery haste, beseeching us 
not to fire. We had fallen amongst 
friends, not foes ; in fact, the armed 
array before us consisted of highly 
rcspk'table Tarabecn. So then fol- 
lowed salaaming and hand kissing. 
Nothing could exceed the warm affec- 
tion of our newly-found friends. I 
don’t know to what climax of courtesy 
they would have carried their congra- 
tulations, had not a signal from their 
Sheiks put an extinguisher on the 
scene ; and in three minutes the whole 
troop were dashing olf “ full split” for 
the desert, 

“Joy be with you, you ill-thriven 

set of scoumlrels,” muttered W , 

as the tail of the last dromedary dis- 
appeared behind a hillock; “may your 

faces never be while.” W was an 

Orientalist, anti discoursed the natives 
in the vernacular. 

The circumstances which led to our 
meeting with the Tavabeen ivere the 
following ; — Two nights before, the Ta- 
rabeen encampment had been plun- 
dered, and a considerable amount of 
booty carried off by the Azuzmeh. 
The pillagers had made good their re- 
treat — not a vestige of an Azazmeh 
remained ; when the very night past, 
three Azazineh concealed themselves 
near the cam]), and, not contented by 
the spoil of the previous foray, these 
thri'.c fellows made a swoop on the 
sleeping Tarabecn, carrying off three 
horses and two asses. Now, mark the 
consummate coolness of the men ; the 
throe horsemen we first met were these 
i<lentical Azazmeh. They knew well 
the armed Tarabecn were upon them. 
Under the circumstances, with them 
time was synonymous with life ; and 
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yet, for fear of our suspecting, and, 
'jKMliaps. detaining them, they had 
actually pulled up their liorses to a 
walk, while one of them oonvers(*d for 
some niomenls in a perfectly unembar- 
rassed manner witli the foremost of 
our party. Rapidly were the avengers 
in pursuit of the deprotlators. It made 
one’s blood run cold to ri‘llcct, that, 
before the siin had set, their mutilated 
corpsi‘s would be meat for the raven- 
ous vultures of the desert. Once otT 
the sod, 1 cannot see what chance the 
horse can have against the licet and 
cnduriiur dromedary. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
we entered the pasture-lands of Reer- 
sheba, .'i rolling, or rather undulating 
plain, the ground now swelling into 
low round hills, clothed with a short 
close herbage now gently subsiding 
into verdant shell ry hollows unin- 
cumbered by tree or bush, the very 
spot one would select as the scene of 
a large portion of the pastoral lives 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; at a 
little distance from the ancient wells, 
occupying a grassy >lope, we traced 
the site of an old village apparently 
ofgreat authpiity ; the wells themselves, 
ill whose neighbourhood our tents were 
pitched, were wide and deep, with a 
very good supply of water ; the larger 
one, as well as 1 remember, was lined 
with solid ma'^onry, the casing-stones 
all round the iiioutli deeply worn and 
indented from the fri<*tion of the ropes 
employed in drawing up the water- 
skins; inas>ive stone troughs lay 
scattered round the orifice. 

The sun was now declining, and 
ilock> of sheep, herds of goats, (Iroves 
of camel, hcad(;d by their respective 
keepers, wound their way slowly by 
our tents ; the water was drawn from 
the w’dls, the troughs filled, and the 
docks and herds were watered ; pre- 
sently, as if she did not care to mix 
witli the crowd that had gathered 
round the greater wells, a dusky dam- 
sel, in a loose hlnc garment, sedately 
Icddicr flock to the small one, by which 
I sat calmly enjoying an evening pipe, 
as I looked upon the busy scene. She 
was evidently a lady of distinction, for 
l]erfac«i-v(ul was luadcd with gold coin, 
and nia«sive silver rings adorned her 
arms and ancles. So rJacob once met 
Rachel, thought I ; what a jiity I can- 
not scrape even a distant relationship, 
and salute the damsel with a patri- 
archal kiss 1 


Then I conned over my mental vo- 
cabulary, I fancied that a touch at the 
bucolics wouUl not be out of place, 
were it but to inquire the price of 
mutton, or ask if wool was on the rise. 
Alas for my stock of learning ; of com- 
mon travelling Arabic 1 had a reason- 
able share, but of real genuine pastoral, 
not a word ; with a sigh I refilled my 
])ipc, and retired to my tent to loot 
ibr supper. 

And now the dewy night fell on 
the peaceful scene; star after star 
peeped from the unclouded vault of 
Heaven. Whether there was a moon 
or not I really can't say ; but this 1 can 
certify, old llossein, having still the 
dread of the Azazinch before his eyes, 
kept such an incessant poke at our lazy 
watchman, that ho scarcely permitted 
us a wink of sleep. 

Next day we entered the territory 
of the Tarabcen, ami, as it might be 
expected, were assailed by our new 
allies for tribute. Tribute, forsooth I 
after having but the day before spared 
their war party, and even put them on 
the scent of their game 1 But they 
forgot our clemency, and wc indig- 
nantly resisting the imposition, equally 
forgot that time was as precious as 
piastres for men who desired to roach 
Daliarcah with daylight’; so at it went 
the Sheiks on both sides, ** hammer 
and tongs,” (tongues would fit the 
sense more aptly, the sound is almost 
the same), and a power of eloquence 
was expended. Talk of tlic triumphs 
of eloquence — this orator can touch 
the feelings, that orator can melt the 
heart; all humbug, heart and feelings 
both. Shew me the orator that can 

TOUCH TIIK POCKET, aud tllCU I’ll 

shew you the master of his art. 
Money is the touchstone of human 
nature; and now mark well what I am 
going to say to you, never attempt to 
.say you know a man until you knee 
lent him money : nor a woman until you 
are married to her ; these are two little 
maxims well worth two-and-sixpcnco 
each ; so you may say you have this 
number of the magazine for nothing, 
and have gained half-a-crown into the i 
bargain. I need not tell you that the 
Tarab(*en were no orators, when I 
add, they could not talk us out of a 

{ }iastre, and a piastre is two-pence 
lalfpcnny, sterling, within a fraction, 
be tbe same more or loss. 

While this twopenny war was wag- 
ing, 1 employed my leisure in prowl- 
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in" about the encampment of these 
Tarabecn, and in one of the open 
tents I fell on a notable piece of do- 
mestic economy ; two sticks driven into 
the ground, about three feet apart, 
were united at the top, forming two 
sides of a triangle ; suspended by a 
cord from the vertex was a toleraldy 
sized bundle, which I, in my simplicity, 
supposed to contain a baby ; two stout- 
looking matrons sat vis-a~ vis , the trian- 
gle and its appendage being between 
them ; one gave the bundle a shove 
which sent the concealed innocent 
flying in the face of her opposite 
fellow-labourer ; back again came the 
bundle with a vigorous rebound, and 
so it continued to swing backwards and 
forwards under the stal worth arms of 
the matrons, who, unlike the two 
mothers before Solomon, pertinaciously 
disclaimed the child. It is odd, I 
thoiiglit, that the infant docs not cry ; 
it then occurred to me, that the blessed 
baby might be addled; finally, I re- 
quested an explanation, and found, to 


my unfeigned disappointment, the dy- 
ing bundle was only a goat-skin, its con- 
tents, not an addled infant, but a skin- 
ful of new milk, and the swinging 
process a method of turning the milk 
into butter. 

Now, if I had not gone poking my 
nose into the mystery, my fair readers 
should have had a touching narrative 
of the heartless cruelty of Arab 
mothers; who, regardless of the ties 
of nature, were in the habit of thus 
shaking the souls out of their super- 
Huous bantlings, in fact, churning little 
children. By this time our cavalcade 
had happily set out for Daharcah, and 
at Daharcah wc ultimately arrived^ 
not, however, without losing our way 
amongst the perpetual hills and glens 
we had to traverse ; we found at long 
last the city on an eminence, edifices 
not unlike dilapidated lime-kilns, where 
a population of two men, four boys, and 
one jackass, welcomed our arrival at 
their interesting settlement. 


CHAPTER ir. 

<IUAK4STINEANA, WITH A WORI> FOR KRRR-TRADR— HOW THRV MAVAGBD THE MATTER AT 
HKUKON— A MKOICAI, O^FlCKll TAKKN IN HIS OW 4 N CRAFT. 


I wonder who it was that invented 
qiiaranfine ; it could not have been 
handed down to us from (lie plague.s of 
Kgypt; though a plague of Egypt it 
Is to the present dav. No, acting as 
a kind of protective duty against 
travellers, it must be traced to the 
wily policy of some ancient, though 
unknown protectionist, who was de- 
termined that no country should im- 
port pestilence or plague free of duty, 
each country having native produce lu 
({uantity siifHciciit to supply its indi- 
vidual need ; now, on the enlightened 
free- trade, principle, this prohibitory 
duty is abundantly absurd ; we have 
foreign corn and cattle free of duty, 
to the benefit of the iiianufactiiriii", 
though to the detriment of the agri- 
cultural interests ; why should wo not 
have ])laguc and pestilence duty free, 
to the hehcfit of the medical promssioii, 
although it be to the detriment of the 
general population ? It may be urged, 
when the plague kills the ])atients, 
what is to become of the physician ; 
hut with eiiual force it may bo ob- 
jected, when the landed interest is 
ruined, who is to buy from the manu- 


facturers ? Such a line of argument is 
pure nonsense ; let the manufacturers 
buy and sell to one another, and a 
pretty penny, by the way, tliey are 
likely to make of it. No ; duty be 
bloweil,’' down with all quarantine, 
free plague and pestilence for ever. 

I never was rightly a free-trade ad- 
vocate until I found mvself in the 
Lazaretto at Smyrna. “ Exporientia 
docet,** says the proverb, which for the 
benefit of the unlearned, may be freely 
translated, “ No man can tell where 
the shoe pinches but the one who wears 
it.” 

I liad kindly been accommodated 
with a passage from Beyroot by Cap- 
tain D , of Her IVIajesty’s war 

steamer, llecla ; and four extremely 
pleasant days 1 passed on board ; the 
ofliccrs were gentlemanlike, intelligent 

men ; Captain D , in whose cabin 

my cot was slung, was kindness and 
courtesy itself ; in fact, my luck was 
too good to last, of which I was painful- 
ly reminded by the unwelcome appear- 
ance of a guai'diano, who took posses- 
sion of 11.M.S. llccla in general, and 
of mo the unfortunate passenger in 
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particu]iii% the very evening we ar- 
rived in port. 

Having breakfasted on Ijoard and 

taken leave of Captain 1) and 

the officers, my kind and agreeable 
shipmates, I stept with a heavy lu*ai‘fc 
into the man-of-war*s boat, which was 
to convey me to my i)laee of cap- 
tivitv. jMy guardiano, 'who, as chance 
■would have it, was an Arab from 
Alexandria, liad perched himself in 
the bows of the boat; I sat ill-hu- 
mouredly in the stern sheets, eying 
his swarthy countenance. Paul 1 had 
left behind me at Ileyroot, so guardi- 
ano was to be master and man for the 
period of his brief authority, ami a 
very attentive, obliging poor fellow 
T subse<|uently found him. What w'e 
liad of the eoinmon tongue united us, 
and many a moonlight night we J«at 
gossiping about his native city, and 
the well-rciuembered Nile. Ton stout 
hands soon brought us to the Laza- 
retto. The sailors looked compassion- 
ately at me as they touched tlieir hats. 
1 entered a lofty gateway, and found 
myself sole occupant of the (juarantine 
ground. 

The lazaretto was divided into two 
parts, a tolerably spacious court, en- 
closed by a high w\all, and a rather 
extensive yard or parldock, with a low 
stone fence round it ; to the ba(‘k 
was a range of barren, locky hills; in 
front w’C had the sea, the lazaretto 
being ])uilt on the beach. My tent, 
Sec, liad not yet arrived from Smyrna, 
so T sat me down under a sickly 
acacia to take a view of the jnemi^es, 
as I imbibed the mild fumes of J^ata- 
kec, that curled coolly through the long 
cherry- stick of my shebook. IMeasant 
■was the prospect and exhilarating 
withal ; not a breath of wiml was .stir- 
ring, not a sound was to be heard ; 
the sun blazed down from the dull, 
blue .sky, browning and cri.sping the 
scanty herbage round me, and glaring 
from the white stones of the sterile 
hills. The yard itself boasted a few 
tree**, the only spccimen.s of the kiml 
in the neighbourhood. Jn a corner to 
the left was a dark-looking wooden 
box, somewhat Imiader and as high 
as a sentry-box, with a wooden funnel 
sticking out of the near side ; opposite, 
but at a distance, were sundry uncom- 
fortable looking graves, long mounds 
without foot of liead-.stone ; this sen- 
try-box 1 learned had been occupied 
by the doctor, who doled out advice 


and medieino througli the wooden 
tube. In the graves 1 concluded Jay 
hi.s patients the victims of his skill, or 
else the plague — the doctor had de- 
parted, the patients remained. 

I don’t want to infect you with the 
blue devils, by dilating on my mono- 
tonous existence for the first few days. 
In the daytime it was too hot to stir, 
and I had not a book to read. I was 
too languid even to think ; one ciin’t 
cat, drink, and smoke for ever, and 
to converse wi(h the guardi.ano in a 
language 1 imperfectly understood wa.s 
laborious, besides his small stock of 
ideas was soon exhausted. Night 
brought an iiiecssant struggle between 
sleep on the one hand, black ant.s, 
moths and mosrpiitoc.s, to say nothing 
of minor vermin, on the other ; I ve- 
rily believe that I should have evapo- 
rated before the lir.st week w.'is over, 
only for the permission of going every 
morning to take a swim ; even this so- 
litary luxury I could not enjoy in 
quiet. One morning I was taking a 
stretch out to sea, about a((iiarter of a 
mile from shore. 1 Inul rounded the 
point of a small headland, and was 
examining the rocky coast as I glided 
leisurely along, when two ruffianly 
Albanians, all kilt, sh(>ep^kin, and 
moustache, came suddenly in view. 
As they de.sceniled a narrow patW 
along the elilfs, one of these gentle- 
men walked down to the water’s edge, 
and viewed me attentively for a mo- 
ment. I turned to take a look at him 
in return, and we stared at one nn- 
oth(‘r for a few moments more. Aly 
Albanian appeared anything Imt satis- 
lied with his inspection. Curling his 
left moustache with his forelinger and 
thumb, he next nn.slung an ominous 
looking firelock, the long barrel of 
which he re.«'led on a rock, knelt on 
one knee, and took deliberate aim .at 
my white cotton cap. Pleasant me- 
thod of commencing an acrpiaintance, 
thought I ; but in gooil earnest it was 
anything but pleasant to have to wait 
to be shot at by a cowardly (jreitk. 
ill a second or two my friend jmlled 
the trigger, the Hint struck fire, but 
the i’n'endly piece would not go oil*. 
He of the sheepskin seemed annoyed, 
liatnmercd the lock, adjusted the 
priming, and again the good fellow 
look aim. I began to place cver^ con- 
fidence ill the gun, ami my conhdenee 
was not misplaced ; the second failure 
was discomfiting to my adversary; 
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ill a Imrricd manner ho levelled for 
the third time, but now, determined 
to "ivc him the opportunity of a Hying 
shot, I struck in for shore; and, as he 
injulc liis third attempt on my valuable 
life Cwilh as little suceoss as the two 
former) I was within thrc(i yards of 
liim. AV^hether on nearer inspection, my 
gaunt tigiire did not appear worth wast- 
ing ])owder on, or whether conscience 
kicked against the miscreant, I know 
not ; but 1 do know 1 was heartily glad 
to see him hastily shouhlcr the good- 
natured gun, and rejoin his compa- 
nion, who had trudged on without 
taking any share in the entertain- 
ment. 

This was to be a day of incident. 
iMjur large boats were moored before 
the lazaretto, and as 1 entered the 
gate I found the principal conrt .swarm- 
ing willi new arrivals — Turks, Arabs, 
(Jroeks, and gnardianos. Sueh a clat- 
ter and clamour, arranging cells, and 
setting up tents. One tent was already 
fidly occiipied, caml that was my large 
manpice, whieh a whole bareein had 
imeereiuoni<msly taken po.sses.sion of, 
“ more free than weleome.'* J mut- 
tered, as my Arab guardiano appeared, 
grinning at my manifest amazement ; 
however, there was no help for it, nor 
could 1 in common politeness disturb 
tlie ladies, so I followed my Kg)ptian 
up a tliglit of stej)s, and foiiml he had 
carefully providc<l for me, by i)itching 
a small tent in the centre of a little 
llagged court, my traps having been 
removed during my absence. 

It. was very amusing to look down 
on the motley crowd below, gathered 
ill gn)nj)s, smoking, talking, laughing, 
scolding, quarrelling ; but not least eii- 
t(*rtainiiig was it to watch the anxiety 
with wliieli each .sc'jiaratc party endea- 
voured to giv(i a wide berth to the 
other ; fur, coming from dilfercnt quar- 
ttu’.s, nearly every set hail a dill’erent 
nuudier of days' (juarantiue imposed on 
i(. If llie firu*en-day man touched the 
ten-day, the latter * must i>erform t he 
same (juarantiue as the former, while 
“ fifteen" had to bear the cost of the 
five days additional ho rubbed into 
unlucky “ ten." As tlie four days on 
board t he Ilecla were allow’cd me, and 
1 had gone tlirougli a purgation of six^ 
during luy solitary eonlinement, ()f 
course I >vas tabooed" Iroin all civi- 
lised society, and thrown on my own 
resources ; however, I managed to get 
on speaking terms with a couple of 


Maugrabec Arabs, very companion- 
able men in their way, who bored me 
with inrjiiiries about London, and set 
down three-fourths of iiiy answers as 
magnificent lies. A small blue-headed 
snake (reported venomous) used occa- 
sionallv to pay me a visit, but she was 
so shy I found it impossible to improve 
our acquaintance; poor reptile, she 
appeared to comprehend that I wanted 
her only for her skin. Towards the con- 
clusion of my incarceration, I had the 
pleasure of receiving a visit from a 
clerical fellow-countryniaii, to whom 
I had letters of introduction ; and from 
him and his amiable family 1 after- 
wards experienced much kindness. 

Far more liberal and enlightened 
w'crc the view^s of the notorious Sheik 
of Hebron, on the real ends and uses 
of (juarantiue. AVe had left behind 
ns the jiastoral scenery of Bcersheba, 
and the wild glens and defiles which 
encompass Dahareab, and we entered 
the vineyards and cultivated fields that 
inaik the vicinity of Hebron. Tis 
true, there was nothing of the pic- 
turesque in the jandscajic. The vine- 
yards were enclosed by dry stone 
walls — the soil red and bare — the 
vines, at this time of year, mere poles, 
from three to four feet in height, with 
a little knob of leaves on the top of 
cacli, (juaint little .square stone tow'ers 
occiqning tlie centre of each enclo- 
sure ; the hill sides w’erc cultivated in 
tcrraciis, but as yet there was little 
sign of vegetation. Trees were com- 
paratively rare articles ; rock and 
brushwood in abundance. Still there 
were marks of civilisation on all sides ; 
groups of peasantry w^erc occasionally 
met with ; and the evidences of the 
band of man, the traces of active life, 
were the more exhilarating after the 
the dull monotony of the desert. AA^e 
were slow ly winding along the narrow 
lanes, sjicculating on our near arri- 
val at Jerusalem, when our cavalcade 
was brought to an abrujit halt by an 
unforeseen ob^laele. A very choleric 
gentleman, with a very sallow counte- 
nance, half Turk, half European in his 
costume, standing directly in our path, 
made sundry signals at a little dis- 
tance. At first we took him for a 
walking telegraph, signalising our ap- 
proach to the authorities of Hebron ; 
imt we soon found to our cost that the 
signals were exclusively for our private 
information, for, on our attcmj>ting to 
pass him by, ho sputtered, swore, and 
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actually danced with passion; — his 
pipe-bowl he shivered on the head of 
one of our camel-drivers, the pipe- 
stick he very inconsiderately smashed 
across the shoulders of another, and 
some unfortunate fellaheen happening 
to come up behind him, he turned on 
them and pelted them with stones. 
All this was very strange in its way, 
not but, for all we knew to the con- 
trary, it might be merely the custom 
of the country ; however, Faul w'as 
passed on from the rere, to find out 
what all this confusion was about. 

Never were men more thunder- 
struck than we, when we learned, to 
our dismay, that the dancing gentleman 
was the health officer, and that wc were 
to put in afiftecn-day quarantine at He- 
bron. It was in vain that the dragomen 
remonstrated, and their masters re- 
belled ; we were inarched off state pri- 
soners to the town, the consequential 
official heading the procession. 

Arriving at the gates of the city, 
we drew up in an open space, waiting 
the approach of the Governor. His 
Excellency did not detain us long, for 
almost immediately out rode the burly 
Sheik, with a retinue of ragamuffins 
that did honour to his jiresidency. 
This Sheik, 1 may as well tell you, 
was not a man of unblemished charac- 
ter ; the fii>tidiously moral might 
assert that he was exactly the reverse ; 
he had murdered the former governor, 
and seized on the vacant appointment, 
holding it by force of arms until his 
usurpation was sanctioned by the fir- 
man of the Porte, for “ might makes 
right” in this distracted country, lie 
was, moreover, a sort of legalised rob- 
ber, plundering natives and foreigners 
with perfect impartiality ; yet so great 
an advocate was he for “ fre.edom of 
opinion,” and liberty of conscience," 
that he actually chased the English mis- 
sionary from his territories, for fear 
of his converting the Jews. Well, 
this Sheik and suite drew up before 
us, and Paul, with a select company 
of Sheiks from our side, advanced 
within speaking distance, to complain 
of our being detained in quarantine. 
Now, this potentate of Hebron must 
have been a very particular man in 
sanatory matters, or his medical staff 
very straight-laced in their notions of 
salubrity, for althouj;h Paul argued 
with the force of a Hernosthcncs and 
the gesticulations of a merry- andrew, 
his eloquence was expended in vain. 


In vain he urged the absurdity of our 
detention at Hebron, when there was 
not a vestige of sickness either at 
Alexandria or Cairo. Even admitting 
ten thousand plagues had raged at 
Cairo, wo had quarantined it for thirty 
days in the desert. But Paul might 
have harangued until doomsday, with- 
out getting a verdict for his clients ; 
until, in the apparent moment of de- 
feat, he grasped the palm of victory. 
Adroitly changing his entire tactics, 
he suddenly acttuicsced in the decision 
of the Sheik — “ Quarantine was inevi- 
table, the enforcement just ; indeed, 
he (Paul) felt no small compunction 
in proposing our exemption from it ; 
he rather wished to undergo any 
amount of personal restraint, than 
that the Sheik, through him, should 
run chance of contaminating all Pa- 
lestine ; yet he had thought of a pro- 
posal — a foolish one, no doubt — in 
fact, he had mcditalcd offering the 
magnanimous chief the entire cost of 
the fifteen days* quarantine for eight 
persons, to be paid down then and 
there in hard piastres.” 

He said — and never sunshine fol- 
lowed cloud more rapidly than the 
smile chased the frown from the low- 
ering visage of him of Hebron — ** The 
dragoman was of the sons of the wise ; 
he had spoken truth, and discretion 
dwelt iq)on his lips. It was true, a 
(luarantino of twice fifteen days liad 
been performed by the Nazarenes in 
the wilderness; but, what of that? 
No fees had been paid ; and who ever 
heard that quarantine without fees was 
(juarantine at all ? But the dragoman 
Iiad nuule his fiice white.” [Notwith- 
btandiiig, I did not perceive Paul’s 
dusky features were one whit less 
brown than at the commencement of 
the conference.] However, it was 
finally arranged, after some half hour’s 
haggling ; — the fees and cost of living 
were to be bulked at 800 piastres 
(800 twopence halfpennit^s), and, with 
a clean bill of health, we were sent on 
our way rejoicing. Here you will per- 
ceive, my reader, the Sheik who talked 
the least was the greatest orator ; so 
thought our good friends, tho Ger- 
mans, who could not exactly see tho 
reasonableness of paying for fifteen 
days’ board and lodging, witliout 
taking out the cash in kind.” 

I can’t stop to tell you how, encamp- 
ing for the night about an hour from 
Hebron, we were ** walked into” by 
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the honorable governor’s honest bro- 
ther, to the tune of 200 piastres ; nor 
how, in a night alarm, one of our 
sleepy companions was saved the sin 
of manslaughter, by attempting to fire 
oir the butt of his gun — I must hasten 
to the sequel of my story. Our road 
to the Pools of Solomon, though steep 
and rugged, was far from uninterest- 
ing, the rooky hills we traversed being 
covered with coppice and low trees — 
the little valleys, already green with 
verdun*, speckled with wild flowers of 
every form and hue. I always liked 
that hilly path to Hebron, but when 
wc reached the pools, the scenery was 
<ln‘ary and bare enough. Our Dahar- 
reah escort having a few weeks before 
stolen some camels from Abu-Gooch, 
a predatory chief who was then prowl- 
ing about Jerusalem, we took the nar- 
row way along the aqueduct over- 
hanging the ancient vale of Ethain, as 
the Iciust likely route for the robber 
Sheik to suspect our arrival by, if, in- 
deed, he troubled his head about us. 
Our way, as the way of the wicked 
gi'iierally proves, was cross and crook- 
ed ; but at length we found ourselves 
amongst vineyards and olive groves, 
lig-trees and pomegranates — still in a 
hilly country. Alter a time we were 
attracted by the sight of a white vil- 
lage, crowning the crest and straggling 
down the side of a rather isolated ridge 
of hill that lay directly across our road. 

There,” called out Paul, ** there is 
llethlchem and Bethlehem was be- 
fore us indeed — the town of Boaz and 
Until, the royal city of David, nay, of 
a greater than David, “ David’s Lord.” 
“And thou,BethlchemEphrata, though 
thou be little amongst the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he conic 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel, whoso goings forth have been 
from of old, from the days of ctcr- 
nity.” 

That Bethlehem Ephrata (the fruit- 
ful) is fruitful still — that little Bethle- 
hem of the prophet is but little still--« 
small in compassf insignificant in im- 
portance ; yet out of it has come the 
ruler. There was “God manifested 
in the flesh” — there was the “ mystery 
of godliness” unveiled, while clifl'and 
crag, mountain and valley round, 
echoed the hallelujahs of the heavenly 
host. Deity had twice descended on 
earth. On Sinai, Jehovah was revealed 
with the majesty of omnipotence, in 
that terrible glory which man cannot ap- 


proach and live. Again on little Beth- 
lehem was Deity discovered, divested 
of terror — God humbling himself to 
come and dwell with men. There, 
on that height before us, mercy and 
truth had met together — righteousness 
and peace had kissed each other." It was 
solemn to reflect, that the very ground 
we were about to tread had once been 
trodden by the feet of the incarnate 
God. 

But it is melancholy to feel how 
soon the most solemn thoughts are 
dissipated, and the mind engrossed by 
the trifling perplexities of every-day 
life. We resumed our way, and were 
speedily at the foot of the steej> ascent 
which leads to the town on this side. 
The path was narrow, winding round 
large masses of rock, and very difiicult 
for our long-legged dromedaries. We 
passed a large well, round which a 
group of fair Bethlehemites was ga- 
thered — some filling their pitchers, 
others laughing, and gossiping with 
that happy facility pre-eminent in the 
softer sex, of uniting labour with re- 
creation ; three-foi rths of the latter 
to one of the former, being the fair 
average proportion. 

The women were dressed in a long, 
loose garment, striped with gay co- 
lours ; being Christians, they wore no 
face-veils, m which they did neither 
more nor less than justice to their 
round, ruddy, cheerful faces, set off 
by good-humoured, laughing eyes. 
The head-dress was singular: all white, 
flattened at top, hanging loose down 
the back of the neck, but tied closely 
under the chin. Of course wc were 
inspected and commented upon as we 
passed along ; but our attention was 
now unpleasantly engaged by Baul’s 
ominous forebodings as to the result 
of our qiiarantine adventure at He- 
bron. Now, though Paul was always 
croaking about one anticipated dilli- 
culty or other, he had laid down the 
law of nations respecting the grave of- 
fence of breaking (quarantine with so 
much unction and legal learning, that 
we half suspected in escaping the health 
officers at Hebron we had precipitated 
ourselves into the arms of the myrmi- 
dons of the Basha at Jerusalem, ex 
fumo in igneni, as the saying is. 

Arrived at the summit of the hill, 
wc dismounted at the gate of the Con- 
vent of Bethlehem, a massive prison- 
like building, presenting two sides of 
a S([uare in the front. AVe entered 
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throirgh a low doorway, protected by 
a strong iron door, and crossing the 
entrance of the Basilica, a noble aisle, 
ornamented witb forty magnificent 
pillars, arranged in paralk‘l rows on 
cither side. We followed raul to the 
Latin quarter of the convent. Before 
we could reach the travellers* apart- 
ment, who of all men living should 
we stumble on, but the head officer of 
quarantine at J erusalem. What could 
have brought him to Bethlehem at the 
very moment wc had hoped to make 
good our ground in the sanctuary of 
the convent ? No matter, he stopped 
us forthwith, asked who we were, 
where from, &c., and finally demanded 
whether we had done quarantine at 
Hebron. The officer was a French- 
man, polite and courteous, but he did 
not look by any means that cut of 
character which one delights to hum- 
bug. Paul presented our certificate 
without a word. The official glanced 
his eye over the paper, and looked 
dubious, permitting a gentle sacrc to 
cscajpe between his teeth. It was quite 
an involuntary sacrc, an almost stilb 
born sacr^, but Paul read its meaning, 
like a very Daniel. Taking the 
Frenchman confidentially by the but- 
ton, Paul, with a winning nnicetc^ let 
out the entire truth ; it was seldom he 
had recourse to so desperate an expe- 
dient, for Paul esteemed truth so preci- 
ous, that he rarely cast its pearls before 
swine ; now he did so, it was his conn 
de maitre. Monsieur grew dark witn 
indignation. Paul saw he was going 
to explode, but Paul anticipated the 
explosion. He confessed nothing 
could have been more irregular than 


our and the Sheik of Hebron's joint 
proceedings. He trusted Monsieur 
would kindly put us without delay 
into quarantine, but Monsieur would 
bo pleased to recollect having come in 
contact with us (Paul 1 Paul ! I blush 
for you, it was you who came in con- 
tact with Monsieur, you took him by 
the fifth button of his white kersimere 
waistcoat) — Monsieur must, of course, 
share in our detention ; indeed Paul 
could not conjecture how many of the 
brethren the lay brother who received 
us must by this time have polluted ; 
in fact, not only Monsieur but the 
whole convent must be forthwith 
placed in quarantine. The officer saw 
plainly thatPaul had oiitgencralled him. 
He had brought the whole (Ireck and 
Latin churches upon his shoulders, 
with the pleasant prospect of his own 
personal ineareeration in the midst of 
the exasperated community. AVhat 
was to be <lonc ? Why, exactly no- 
thing ! Again out blew a snrrc from 
the official lips, but it was a loud, ex- 
hilarating sacri^. We burst simulta- 
neoubly into a roar of laughter — the 
fix was ludicrous to a degree. Speed- 
ily regaining his composure, Monsieur 
rOfficicr shook us ^ruciou.sly by the 
hand, bowed politffiy to the party, 
tellin" us to present ourselves next 
morning at the Bcthlehcm-gato of Je- 
rusalem, and we should find all ar- 
ranged. So ended a quarantine of 
fifteen days, which by the aid of Paul's 
impudence, and our ei^ht hundred 
piastres, was happily performed in less 
than no time, lon^r life to the Sheik of 
Hebron and the gilt button of a dress 
waistcoat. 


CHAPTER 111. 

DRPAHTURE FROM BKTHLKIIEM— KJRIT 810I1T OF JBRC8ALEM— A8S0CIAT10X8 OF BACRKD 8CR8EUY. 


How doth the city sit solitarv 
that was once full of people, how is 
she become as a widow ; she that was 
great amongst the nations, and princess 
amongst the provinces, how is she 
become a tributary?” Sadly did the 
prophet's lament over the holy city 
return to the mind as wc looked from 
the heights of Mar Kilos on Jcru.«alem 
in the distance. It was a first, and I 
must add, a melancholy pros[>cct of 
the ancient city of God. 

It was daybreak on the morning 
after our anival at Bethlehem, and, 


de.spite of the fatigue of so many days' 
continual journeying, despite of the 
luxury of a room v comfortable bed, 
wherein you mighr turn yourself at 
will, without fear of pitching into the 
stretcher of your nearest neighbour, 
an incident of not iinfre({uent recur- 
rence where three full-pown Christians 
were cooped within the compass of a 
neceMsarily diminutive tent; finally, 
despite of the flesh-pots of the hospi- 
table Latin brotherhood (your monks 
will always extend their charity to the 
wayfarer who can pay his way), above 
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alU despite of the remonstrances of 
grumbling Paul, our spirits had no 
rest until we found ourselves cn route 
for the sacred city. 

We had just dispatched an early 
breakfast} when we were honoured by 
a frrst visit from • the venerable su- 
perior; on the previous day the good 
father had had more than ordinary oc • 
Ciipation on his hands ; as our party 
entered the common room we round 
the padre doing the honours of the 
convent to a young and attractive 
French countess, who had arrived the 
evening before with a large and “dis- 
tinguished” party; dinner was just 
over, and the tables were strewed with 

S lates, dishes, beads, crucifixes, and 
lethiehem wares; the conversation was 
redolent of shrines, saints, relics, and 
religious rites ; so that the head of the 
convent favouring us, poor heretics, 
with a rather hasty and ambiguous 
glance, committed us to the care of 
the inferior brotherhood, who, I must 
say, did not neglect our wants. But 
now the superior, wisely recollecting 
** all were fish that came to his net,” 
broke in on us with a beaming counte- 
nance, rubicund and jolly as that of 
the quondam “ Abbot of Rosy Gill.** 
Our ascetic was well-favoured and fat, 
extensive rather in the girth, but 
withal well-proportioned and portly ; 
mortification sat lightly on him, nor 
did his monastic austerities appear to 
be carried to excess, for his comfort- 
able brown gown was bound round his 
waist by a cord of very soft material, 
and within his sandals he wore an easy- 
fitting morocco leather boot ; all things 
about him were in keeping, even to his 
moustache, which was so clipped and 
curled as not to interfere with his 
soup. Having endeavoured to con- 
verse with U8 for a few moments in 
very unintelligible Latin, he ended by 
bestowing a kiss of peace ; an unneces- 
sary proceeding, os 1 thought, seeing 
we were on the most amicable terms 
throughout, but our gazees were 
jingling in his pouch, and the gold 
maile music for nis inner man. Tho 
'Superior’s heart was glad; so in love 
we parted. 

As curious a selection of quadru- 
peds as Bethlehem could pro<luce 
awaited us at tho convent door; they 
were mules principally, although a 
horse or two was amongst the nnmber, 
varying in the proportion of practi- 
cable legs and eyes ; no two sported the 


full compliment with which nature, in 
her prodigality, had originally endowed 
them ; high pack-sadmes encumbered 
the backs of the sorry beasts, and for 
bridle was substituted the halter ; to 
complete our satisfaction as we clam- 
bered into our scats, up dashed a party 
from Mar Saba, with an escort armed 
to the teeth, headed by a Bedawco 
Sheik in very showy apparel. The 
Arabs did not seem to have the least 
consideration for ourselves or our ass- 
drivers, but riding through us at a 
gallop, drew up with a plunge at the 
very wall of the convent. The Sheik 
darted the butt of a long lance into the 
ground, and his ragamuffins arranged 
themselves under the shelter of its sable 
tassels ; however, after sundry premoni- 
tory cufls and kicks against the ribs of 
our unwilling animals, we gradually 
stirred up the life that was in them, 
and passing along the narrow streets, 
gained the road to Jerusalem by tho 
low* arched gateway of the town. The 
ancient wells of l)avid were pointed 
out to us on some high ground to the 
right. The valley where the shep- 
herds once *‘kept watch over their 
flocks by night,” lay below us, Beth- 
gala, sheltered by its groves and olive- 
yards, was to our left, and after a 
short time we ifcached the spot where 
Rachel was buried *‘in the way of 
Ephrath which is by Bethlehem.” The 
burial-place was a little off our road, 
lying on our left hand amongst the 
trees. 

A cairn of stones, I understand, 
originally marked the tomb ; now a 
small square building of stone, with a 
dome to cover it, stands over the 
grave, the Turks having converted 
tho wife of the patriarch into a Maho- 
medan wcllee, or saint, to the last- 
ing glory of El-Islani. 

Having passed the convent of Mar 
Elias, which lies at a short distance to 
the riglit, as we descended from the 
higher ground we got our first view of 
Jerusalem. I can’t say any one of 
us had formed a defined idea of what 
we might expect; wewcreall sufiicicntly 
aware that Jerusalem, as it is, differed 
lamentably from Jerusalem, as it once 
was. Yet would memory east a halo 
round her ruins, and imagination 
fbndly picture her as still retaining 
some faint though fleeting features of 
the ancient city of God. Whnt a dia* 
appointment I A long line of whitb 
walls, surmounted by battlements, 
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crowned a bare sterile height ; in the 
backuproun^ a round-headed ordinary 
hill, liavinjaj three eminences or tops ; on 
the hill-side we could distinguish a few 
straggling houses ; a little white mosque 
was just discernible on one of the 
summits ; this highland was red, bare, 
and barren, with a few scrubby trees 
that looked, from our elevatcil position, 
no bigger than bushes. Who could 
ha\e believed the heights in our im- 
mediate front wore none other than 
the consecrated heights of Zion — the 
dwelling-place of (.lod! And that bar- 
ren hill behind them the once fair and 
fertile Mount of ()li\esl It was not 
so much the lifeless solitude, the lonely 
desolation of the scene, that tilled us 
with disappointment, it was the dull, 
tame, common-place, monotonous cha- 
racter of the scenery that dispellc<l our 
vague anticipations of connecting, 
oven at first sight, the Jerusalem before 
us with the Jerusalem of old ; but 
the city we hioked down on bore no 
shadow of resemblance to the onc<‘ 

beautiful, for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth, the eity of the. great 
king.’* Cruelly were we disappointed 
indeed. 

We continued our descent into the 
plain, stopping for a moment at the 
jVlagi’s well, where, tradition tells us, 
the star re-appeared to the wise men 
as they bent their steps towards Beth- 
lehem: if true, the double emblem 
was strikingly significant ; he whom 
they sought was symbolised alike in 
the glittering star and “living water.” 
We now entered the extensive plain 
of Ilephaiin, the valley of the giants, 
the ancient battle-ground of Israel and 
the rhilistincs; vtv. left the hilhif Evil 
Council on our right. The deep dark 
gorge of lliminon opened to our view, 
and skirting the waterless reservoir of 
the lower pool of Gihon, we mounteil 
the ascent by the citadel, and passing 
the tower of David, arrived before the 
Jaffa or Bethlehem gate. 

The green tents of the Sultan’s 
soldiery were pitched at a little dis- 
tance, dotting a rising ground on our 
left, and the discordant criish of the 
Sultan’s military lansieians painfully 
assailed our cars, as an ill-clad, ill- 
drilled, ill-appointed body of troojis 
marched by us in “thi; pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.” White 
jacket and trowsers, red slippers and 
red tarb(K>sh, a stupid, stolid counte- 
nance, and a long musket with a shin- 
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ing barrel, constituted the principal 
equipments of these protectors of Pa- 
lestine. Being graciously recognised 
at the gate by our friend the quaran- 
tine iinui, we pursued Paul into the 
city, our mules sliding and stiimbllng 
through the slippery streets. Paul, 
who seemed quite at home, shutlled 
along without condescending to look 
back for us, and finally diving into a 
blind alley, we overtook him as he 
ducked under a gateway, and dis- 
mounted at the loeanda of a knavish 
Italian, named Antonio. Here we were 
condiieted to the roof by a stone stair 
case which ran outside the house, and 
shewn Into three small-domed eham- 
bers, w'hieli, with an extra room and 
till* kitchen, formed three sides of a 
square, the flagged roof of the build- 
ing serving for a court in the centre; 
from h(*neG we had an excellent view 
of the lower portion of the city, at 
least of the house-tops and their motley 
occupants. Down the shelving slope 
of Acra, almost directly below us stood 
the Mosque of Omer, with its massive 
cupolas and spacious courts, Jind before 
us the Mount of Olives, wdth the little 
w hite mosque which crowns its summit. 

As (Jay declined the evening gun 
boomed from the citadel, and the 
cLamour of wild Turkish music rose on 
the still air; presently the call of the 
Mueden from the nc ig 1 1 hour ing uiom pies 
fell wdth a melancho!;. cadence on the 
ear, sadly recalling the prophet’s word, 
“Jndah is gone into captivity, she 
dwelleth amongst the Heathen.” 

Taken as a whole, Jerusalem is one 
of the most ill-built complieated eastern 
towns r ever visited ; large portions of 
the Hill of Acra are completely waste 
and eneuiiibered with ruins. The 
Hill of Zion literally, as prophecy 
foretold it, “is ploughed as a field,” the 
streets are dirty and unusually narrow ; 
in many of them you meet large flights 
of steps exceedingly diflicult to mount 
or descend on horseback ; the buildings 
arc for the most part mean and squalid. 
The streets, after nightfall, are wholly 
in the possession of the Turkish senti- 
nels and hordes of prowlinj^ dogs ; the^/ 
latter, fortunately for the inhabitants, 
acting as ])ublie scavengers. By day 
within the walls there is little more 
fhan one unvarying scene of lifeless 
inactivity; without the gates the pic- 
ture is still more lonely; a stray fellah, 
a few women fotehing water from 
8iloam, a stealthy Jew or a wandering 
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Bedaweei compruie tbe chief living 
objects to be met with in our solitary 
walks. It is associai^n that sustains 
the interest of the traveller; he lives 
amongst recollections of the past^ 
that past she^ a halo round the 
present^ gilding the desolate and 
dreary prospect with some faint reflec- 
tion of the brishteoss of bygone days, 
till memory, fondly dwelling' on the 
page which chromclos the history of 
God’s peculiar people^ calls to her side 
the aid of busy uskcy; imagination, 
with a touch, peoples the solitudes, 
restores the palaces, and makes glad 
the mourning ** ways of Zion.'* 

Not that &e stranger must fall back 
on afsociation alone to derive enjoy, 
menf from his visit to the holy city. 
As the eye becomes accustomed to the 
surrounding scenery, his rambtes in 
the city and its neighbourhood become 
every day more interesting and pleas- 
ing. 

It is pleasant to seek shelter from 
the noonday heat, and rest beside the 
“ waters of Shiloah that go softly,'* or - 
wander in'' the shady gorge of Him- 
mon, prying into the deserted caves 
and countless sepulchral chambers that 
pierce the rocky skirts of the Hill of 
Evil Council. The Mount of Olives, 
too, barren and bare as it appeared on 
our first arrival at Jerusalem, now as 
the spring advanced, put on its ver. 
daiit vernal clothing; the fig-trees were 
in leaf, and the pomegranates budded, 
tlie pensile crimson peeping through 
the pale green foliage ; the olives had 
put forth their dmicate and fragile 
blossoms, whiletheclose sreenswardbe- 
neath was enamelled with wild flowers ; 
then it was indeed pleasant at early 
dawn, to climb the hill-side, or seated 
on the walls of the little mo^ue, to 
watch the sun rise, from behind the 
mountain range of Moab, the gloomy 
outline streaked with the first faint 
light of day, the thin grey mist of 
morning yet hanging on the bosom of 
the sullen lake below ; and now the 
craggy heights of the desert of Jddah 
are tinted with the purple light, while 
Bethany still slumbers amidst her 
terebinths and dUve groves. 



The call to prayer , 
the distant minareU^y t 
the sacred city lies like JT 
you—the dome of the 
flashing in the sunlight-ilthel^.^ 
of David, on the far off-verge of Zioii^ . 
reflects the rising beams;-..^ massive 
buildings of the Armenian convent 
stand out from the clear horizon, i^. 
as the eye wanders from' the old, |;rey ' 
tower of Hippicus, along the he^m 
of Acra, the Latin convent, the jdoipe 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the cupolas 
and minarets of iihe mosques are 
gleamins in the radiance o£ new-born 
day; stul a shade lingers over the . 
deep bed of Kedron, as if dusky ni^t 
unwillingly abandons the dreary vsuey 
of the dead. What an expanse of 
view from this crest of Olivet 1 The 
eye can range from Pisgah to the dis* 
tant heights of Mispah, embracing at 
^a glance mountain and lake, des^ 
and solitude, the cultivated field, and 
the abode of busy man ; but now the 
clear-toned music of the convent bells 
falls on the ear, dark specks on the 
flat roofs of houses move to and fro, 
the sleeping city is awiJce. 

But it is pleasant, above all, as even- 
ing falls, to sit mid meditate beneath 
the gnarled old olives of Gethsemane, 
and to think on One who *'ofttimes 
resorted thither with his disciples 
here was the scene of his sore conflict 
and agony ; from this same consecrated 
spot he calmly marked the wary steps 
of Judas, as descending with **his 
band of men and officers," he led them 
down that winding path above there, 
and crossed the brook of Kedron, 
whose murmuring stream was crim- 
soned in the torcnlight, as if the con- 
scious waters blushed for the base in- 
gratitude of man. « 

Yes, it is pleasant to think on him, 
resting where he rested, treading the 
very ground he trod-.-pleasant, far 
more than pleasant— j^easant and 
mostprofitable. Thethonghts towhic^ 
these sacred scenes givebSth should be 
graven on the living tablets of the 
heart," for then we walk not with the 
memories of the past, wb waul with 
God. 
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E IiILetih Connelly^ a merchant in a 
rmncial town in the North of Irc5- 
mdy was seated alone in his dining- 
ropm. He had dined, or rather he 
had gone thi*ough the form of dining. 
His face and figure, %vhich were wasted 
to emaciation, shewed that sulForing of 
some description was his real food. 
He put down a glass of wine which he 
hardly tasted, and was glad when the 
serviints carried away the last of the 
dinner appurtenani'es. Mrs. Connelly 
woM have him drink wine at dinner, 
in order that the servants might not 
see any indications of poverty in the .. 
household. But a long bill \vith hi:^ 
vrine merchant was looking ominously 
on him; he had been threatened with 
law proceedings that very day if ho ilid 
not pay it directly ; it was only one of 
a host of bills all ready to besiege him, 
and he knew not of any human mc*ans 
ly which he could meet them. He 
threw his small shrivelled form on a 
crimson velvet covcrdll sofii, whidi was 
one . of the handsome and expensive 
articles Mrs. Connelly loved, and 
looked back with son'owful envy on the 
time when he was a boy, and* was, in 
a less-aspiring rank, contented with a 
plain deal chair, and a draught of water 
after his simple dinner. 

Martin Connelly had risen from the 
rank of an humble shopkeeper to that 
of a merchant of extensive laisiness 
and much wealth. His original plain- 
ness of taste and apjxjurance n,*niained 
unclianged, tlioiigh it was not tlu? fault 
of Mrs. Connelly that he di<l not be- 
come a fine gentleman, as she strove 
to become a fine lady. But though he 
kept a carriage, Martin Connelly wouM 
mudi rather have walked on foot ; and 
though be had liveried attendants in his 
house, he would infinitely sooner havts 
been waited on by on(^ servant-of-all- 
work. In the days of their prosperity 
he did not obiect to indulge Mrs. 
Connelly in all her taste.*^ however, 
without much consulting his own ; e|pn 
yet, though he knew he .was a beg- 
gar, and she kn(*w it aL4o,..-he found it 
veiy hard to bi<l her give up all the 
outward show of their former wealth. 

He had mad^atrenuous efforts to re- 
trievo hims^rffitHn the forlorn con- 
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dition of a failing .merchant, yet he 
daily felt himself sliding further and 
further in a downward course. Now 
the sinking of mind and body which 
betokens the stagnation of hoi)e, had 
come over him. He lounged dreamily 
for hours in his house, with a haggard 
fac*e and wandering eyes, attending to 
no business, and seemingly incapable 
of any exertion. 

One perpetual vision was before his 
hollow eyes now — it was that vision 
which has frightened so many in 
this woihl t*ven mort* than the picture 
of an eternal doom — it was the vision 
of ])overty — ^it was before him in all 
its jihases of trembling hope and black 
disappointment, loss of caste, scorn 
of the world, starvation, jails, iinleiulcd 
sickness, and death. He had never 
stndieil poetry, yet his internal portrai- 
tures were powerful and liaiTowiiig. 
Had he only been tilone in the world 
he w’ould have caretl but little ; it was 
for ^Ii’s. Connelly and the childi*cu 
his heart wept. 

At that moment a strain of mu«!lo 
from tlie draivingroom n*ached his 
ears — Marin, the eldest jVIiss Connelly, 
was practising. The sound iiK^ased 
him, for it was touching and soothing; 
but he shuddenid as lu* thought of tlie 
exjx'nsive music-master. He proceeded 
to the drawingroom, not in tne expec- 
tation that the >iglitofhis family would 
i-elkwe his sufFerings — he. was drawn by 
the impulse whu-h fixvpieutly forces 
the wretched to the pi*c3cncc of the 
ob}»*cts of their grief. 

hirs, Connolly and her four young 
daughters looked up from their severm 
occupations as he entered, and then 
cast their eyes down again, with the 
listlcssness which continued depression 
of sjiirits generally gives; it was not 
so much a coldness of nature and vrant 
of affection which jircvcnted any indi- 
cations of smiles of welcome from pass. • 
ing over their faces as their father aji- 
peared, but it was a pensive habit of 
mind occasioned by their siraitemed cir- 
cumstances, wlijch they all felt keenly, 
even down to the youngest, a girl of 
nine years, who had thrown away her 
doll *b(;cau5e it was not half so pretty 
as those possessed by some of her richer 
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oompajpons* Tlie drawingroom was 
exj^naively and tastefully furnished, 
and was bent in perfect order ; none of 
the bla(^ i^dow of poverty could be 
seen amidst its bright polish and excel- 
lent arrangements. The dress of the 
girls, though not very expensive, was 
made up in the most fashionable man- 
ner, and therefore betokened no want 
of means: ploiimcss of dress being 
often a matter of taste with the weal- 
thiest. For so far Mrs. Connelly had 
succeeded in banishing all palpable 
demonstrations of falling fortune. But 
a close observer might have seen un- 
deniable indications of a painful and 
laborious economy in her own black 
silk dross ; the sleeves were more juve- 
nile than the skirt by a considerable 
period ; there were elaborate darnings, 
speaking much for the patienc^e aiul 
dexterity of the fingers which performed 
tlicm; on the vdiole, however, the 
alterations and darnings were so cleverly 
executed, that few eyes, excejit those 
of spying malice, could perceive them, 
and the appcaranc<». of Mrs. Connellv 
was respectable and lady-like in a high 
degree. Nature ha<l gifted her with 
much of the finest order of beauty; her 
exquisitely formed ami noble style of 
features resisted, surprisingly, the de- 
forming eflects of years and grief; her 
figure was tall, well-developed, and 
digniiie<l, and her manners wore most 
graceful, and characterised by a calm 
and winning courtesy; her whole ap- 
]3c:irance would have fitted her for the 
halls of nobility, though she was only 
the wife of a plain merchiuit of ruinc<l 
fortune. There was a contrast between 
her stattto-like face, with its dark serene 
eyes and calm broad brow, in which a 
spirit that no evil circumstances could 
break seemed enthroned, and the 
shrunken, withered, and ill-formed 
features of her husband, <lisfigurcd 
with deep furrows, and distorted in 
every lineament ivith an overnower- 
ing grief, against which his uilna could 
not struggle. 

It*8 of no ho said, seating 

himself near his ^fo in a window 
^cess, at some distance from the girls, 
who were se^ally grouped around a 
harp, a piano, and a drawing-table — 
“it*8of nouse striving, Margaret; tliat 
last speculation is as bad as any of 
them; thad a letter to-day stating 
that it is a fidluro.'* 

^ fie passed his hand convulsively over 
his brow ; tears Aone in his muddy. 
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sunken eyes. The world mtis^ soon 
know it all," he added. "W* 

fl hope not,” Mrs. CfflinellyMd; 
with great calmness; we caininana^ 
to keep up appearances a little longer.” 

Martin Connelly gazed on her with 
wonder and with much admiration. 

You have managed to keep up ap- 
earanccs to a miracle as it is— jyou 
ave shewed clc^vcrness-^ore clever- 
ness in fighting against poverty, and 
keeping fte sembknee of wealth still 
with us, than the prime minister of 
England ever shews ui the worst emer- 
gencies of the state. Yes, you arn n 
woman, and your talents are hid in tho 
privacy of your house; the world does 
not know or think what you do, but I 
know, I feel it.” 

He turned aside, for he did not wish 
her to see the tears which he hastily 
brushed from his hollow cheeks. 

Be calm, be calm,” she said, placing 
her hand m his shouhler ; “ a troubled 
spirit gains us nothing.” 

lie looked u]) on her composed face, 
and felt ashamed of his own weakness. 

But tho crisis will come, Margaret, 
and what shall we do, then ?” he Siiid. 

We shall ward it off, by prudence 
and management, as long as we can. 
I shall guanl against all expenses, ex- 
cept those necessary to keep up our 
respec’tability. You may soon become 
moi*e siu*cessful in business ; but if 
not 

She paused ; a slight shudder pa'ssed 
over her form ; she ajiplied Jierself in- 
dustriously to the wort of repairing an 
old silk stocking which she held in her 
hand. 

Well —what then ?” inquired Mar- 
tin, anxiously, 

” Then I and the girls could go to 
some distant town, aiul open an aca- 
demy for young ladles. Respectable 
ladies have been boai*(liiig-‘«<^*’’.( I — 
tresses before now.” 

Hoi’ voice tohl no emotion ; but her 
pale face became more strikingly white 
for a moment. The chief weakness of 
her nature was an overstrained wish to 
keep up tlic appearances of the wealth 
they had once jiossessed. 

<‘Aud could 1 bear to see you a 
boai’ding-school mistixiss? — you were 
not made for a life of such miserable 
dependence. 

“It will show our fallen fortunes, 
certainly,” answered Mrs. Connelly, 
with a stifled sigh ; “but when it must 
be done, it must be endured.” 
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could not endure it,” said her 
husband, in a hoarse voice, tiuiung 
away his face. “It is torture,” he 
continued, in a solilociuising tone : ** I 
would rather be buried in a mine than 
live and look at tliis hideous war be- 
tween poverty and appearances. I am 
sick to deat& of it all— our carriage-— 
our ser\'ants — our wine at dinner— it is 
horrible, for I am a beggar !" 

“We might have retrenched some 
expenses,” Sirs. Connelly said, with 
great coolness ; “but it would have told 
our poverty at once to the world ; and 
unless you had succeeded in your spe- 
culations, all woidd have been A^ain.” 

“ I do not re})roach you — God knows 
I have not occasion. 1 have wasted 
the fortunes of your chihh’en, and yet 
I hear no recrimination from you. It 
was all for the best I Avas Avorking, in- 
deed ; for 1 love those girls as it they 
were my own.” 

He gazed earnestly oif the* three; 
eldest girls, who Avere the children of 
Mrs. Connelly by a former marriage. 
Their father Avas a relation of Martin 
Connelly, and bore the same name; 
he had lcfl his daughters under the 
giiardianship of Martin, who had been 
his intimate friend. Martin became 
their guardian and their father in one, 
by marrj'ing their mother. With the 
hope of adding to the small fortunes 
left them bv their father, he had ven- 
tured the Avhole amount in a specula- 
tion, of the success of Avhich he was 
very sanguine ; it had completely fail- 
ed, and Martin ielt the bloAv even more 
than his own losst*s. 

“ They are such beautiful girls,” he 
said ; “ but they look pale and soitow- 
ful ; poor things I they know they are 
beggars ; and they know 1 have brought 
them to beggary, yet they never look 
angrily on me. If God would but 
give me the power of providing for 
them — if there was only one way in 
all the world by which 1 could make 
them easv and independent, and gay 
as they should be in their youth — if it 
was the hardest, most toilsome, ay, and 
the meanest way of making money for 
them, I would do it. But 1 have no 
power now — 1 can do nothing now; 
peiy^thing I turn to ^oes against me : 
it would be good wr you all 1 was 
dead.” 

He bent his head, and covered his 
&ce with his hands ; he made no re- 
sponse to the words of calm consolation 
and hnpe which Mrs. Connelly addressed 


to him. Some years previously, when 
in a rather delicate state of health, he 
had effected an insurance on his life to 
a very considerable amount, and to this 
he alluded when he spoke of his death 
benefiting his family. 

“Were they my oAvn children, I 
would not care so much,” he continued 
ailer a considerable pause; ^'for my 
own two httle girls there 1 have not so 
sorrowful a feeling, for they cannot 
knoAv much yet of the terrors of po- 
verty; but the others were entrusted 
to me by their dying father. I loved 
Henry Connelly. I think I feel his 
dead hand in mine yet — his hand was 
<lcad before the life left his temples ; I 
think I hear his last breath begging me 
to watch over the daughters he was 
IcaAiiig behind him; and there they 
m*c ; I have made them beggars— ay, 
beggars 1” 

His fiice became dark with the force 
of his emotion; his lips, his Avhole 
frame, shook and quivered; he rose 
from his scat, but he could hardly 
stand. 

Mrs. Connelly took his arm, and 
leading him to the harp, the eldest girl, 
Avho was a mistress of music, played a 
soothing and beautiful air, tne deep 
feeling of which seemed to compose 
the soul of the unhappy father into a 
kincl of apathetic rest. 

The following day Martin Connelly 
bade liis fumily farewell for a short 
period, as he said immediate business 
of a most urgent nature required his 
attendance in a distant toAvn. 

1 resided in close neighbourhood to 
the Connellys at this penod, and being 
in the habit of visiting them oilen, I 
chanced to be with them when the 
merchant bade his adieus to his wife 
and children. I shall never forget the 
sorrowful and earnest glances which 
he cast on them aU as he was leaving 
the house, lie seemed feeble and iU, 
1 thought ; bis face was pallid and iur- 
^wed, and his figure was stooping, as 
if with a weight of years, tbougli he 
was little more than forty years of age. 
I remembered long afterwards the look 
of hopeless despondency which was it^ 
his eyes, as he presscd*iny hand, and 
bade me iarcwtdl in a voice choked 
with emotion. 

I was much shocked when, rather 
more than a week afterwards, intelli. 
gence came that he was dead. He bad 
(lied in a very short time after his arrival 
in the town to which he had gone. The 
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letter announcing the intelligence was 
from a relative who resided in the 
town where Mar^ Connelly had^ed. 
It stated that his^ illness was . internal 
inflammation, which had been vei^ 
rapid in its course of destruction ; his 
remains would be sent to his 4^tive 
place for interment, as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made. The letter went 
on to state, as it was the last wish of' 
the deceased that his body should re- 
pose in the grave of his forefathers. 

I was haunted by the thought that 
Martin Connellj^ had committed sui- 
cide. 1 was on intimate terms with his 
family, and I had, for some time, guess- 
ed that their circumstances were not 
all that the world generally imamtied. 
Something of the woeful struggle be- 
tween poverty and pretensions I had 
occasionally seen, though it was most 
carefully and cleverly hidden from the 
public. I knew also of the large 
amount of life insurance which his 
death would bring to his family, 
r After his remains had arrived, I sat 
for hours in the melancholy room of 
death, gazing on the coffin with horror ; 
for not one instant could I get (juit of 
of the impression that he had died by 
his own band — that he had died in 
order that wealth might bo secured 
to his family. I fancied perpetually 
that 1 saw him before my eyes in the 
act of raising a poisoned draught to 
his lips. I saw his deep melancholy 
glance turned upwards, as if praying 
Icirgivcness for the act of self-muixler, 
which the hard necessity of poverty, that 
had ground out his very perceptions of 
right and wrong, led hmi to commit 
for the sake of those he loved; then I 
saw the short struggle of the already 
worn-out frame — and*then death — the 
self-sacrifice completed ; and then 
strong feelings or admiration would 
arise within me at the contemplation of 
the noble nature of that man who could 
thus immolate himself for those he 
loved ; and for a moment I would con- 
sider him as a hero far above the com- 
mon run of humanity, who, in the great 
mass, would oil of them sacrifice worlds 
before they would touch themselves; 
and then again the calm but firm voice 
of religion would tell me of the fear- 
ful nature of the crime of self-destruc- 
tion under any circumstances. 

As I sat watching by the coffin, I 
longed much to see the body ; but the 
lid was very firmly screwed down, and 
Mrs. Connolly seemed to manifest no 


wish that it should be opened. She 
feared that putrefaction must have 
commenced, and therefore was unwO- 
Hng to have the corpse exposed. I 
did not reiterate my wishes, as she did 
not join in them. She sat calmly and 
silently in the room with the coffin un- 
til it was carried out to the grave. She 
made no audible demonstrations of grief> 
but it was evident that she felt deeply. 

In a short time, the gloom of grief, 
together with the gloom of impending 
poverty, passed away from the faces of 
Mrs. Connclly^s daughters. The large 
sum received from the insurance office 
was, with the excellent management 
of Mrs. Connelly, sufficient to enable 
them to live with ease in the style to 
which they had been accustomed. The 
girls possessed, all of them,^uch of 
their mother’s beauty, and they re- 
ceived, under her superintendence, an 
excellent education. 

About six years after the death of 
Martin Connelly, circumstances led 
me to America. I resided with an un- 
cle, who was the master of a large 
extent of territory, including cleared 
land, wood, and prairie. His domi- 
nions— for, like many of the free Ameri- 
cans, he considered himself a king in 
his own way — were in one of the west- 
ern states, which, at the period in 
question, was comparatively an un- 
peopled district, though the flood of 
emigration has since overspread it, and 
driven solitude further away towards 
the wilds of the Blue Mountains. 

My imclc had been taken by his 
parents to America whilst a child, and 
was an enthusiastic lover of the new 
country, a devoted admirer of its go- 
vernment and laws, but more espe- 
cially was he anlently attached to 
hunting through the forests, and ex- 
ploring the remote parts of the district 
in which he resided. 

I heard him frequently mention a 
firiend of his, whom he called Jonathan 
Hudson ; and one day, when I accom- 
panied him on on excursion, he told 
me we were not far from Jonathan’s 
clearing, and proposed that we should 
visit his log-house. I willingly agreed ; 
and we took our path through the in- 
tricacies of a forest, with every turn- 
ing of which my uncle seemed as fami- 
lial* as if it had been a metropolitan 
highway. As we walked along, Iio 
amused mo with some particulars con- 
cerning the individual wo were about 
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to yi^t. Jonathan Hiulson had (*oiue 
from New York, where he had passed 
all the early part of his life in bii>iiu*ss, 
I was informed. He had been un- 
pnccessful; and, dis<>iiste<l with coin- 
mereo, ho had taken refuge in the 
backwoods, lie did not know how to 
ludd a gnn or*liow to throw a tishing- 
line when ho arrived, iny uncle told 
me; but under hi^ instnieiion.s hc> 
had learned rapidly, and luiw he coul<l 
]>ring alown the sliyt*st game in the 
forest, and <lrag tmt the most (Winning 
fish in thi* river ; an< I morei iver, he .seemed 
to gn)w younger even* day, and was in 
all ivspects like a man n ho had lK‘cn 
l>orn into a new e.\iston«*e of happiness. 

In al>oiit an hour we ennn^ to an 
optuiing in the for«‘st, frcun wheiiee we 
obtaine^ a view of out* of the e\{mii- 
sive arm lH*autiful Amerl<*an rivers. 
Then.MYen» .some pi«*e4'^ of cleared land 
anmnd us, arnl at our sideuas the log- 
hoiw, whieli was our destination. Af- 
ter '•tandiug ft>r a few' moment % ad- 
miring the pictniv^nue and ^l^ikfngly 
solitan* situ.iriori and a^fn-et <»f the 
eabin — for it hanlly de.'Sjrved a Indter 
name, it was so roughly nrnst meted— . 
we f*nten‘d. Wv eouI»i see no signs of 
iftbahitants nor In^ar any iiMlieation^ 
of life; the fire was bunied tar down, 
and no one had a|i)iroae)uMi the hearth 
for some time, to all ap|M'aramv; my 
uncle looked into a ’«'in:d! *.*jl(*eping 
apart mi'iit, which was slightly parti- 
tioned from tlie ktiehen, hut doimthan 
was not tin re. An i*ld wninaii, who 
acted in the capacity of !)ousi*keej>er, 
was absent aNo, on a goKsipplng vi>tt 
to her rievt neighlMUir, at about five 
miles di.'tance, my uneie Mrp|K»H*d. 
The interior of the ^^JJdll>use was as 
primitive as possible in itHapjvaninee ; 
there w'ere two l>enehe.s, and 
and a table at one sirle of the kltciien, 
all of which articles s^»eTiie«l as if they 
luicl laen fabricated jm-vioiw to the 
of tijf? plane in cariauilcr}* ; iiliout 
half a-do/<*ri iiteuisils of imdal and 
earthen wan* deconitKl a rather chiin.y 
shelf, which was fastcneii t<^ tin* wjill 
near the fn*eplae<»t A variety of thc' 
sp/db of dif!'er(^nt ftninuils which had 
bf*en shot in the workis bung on the 
walls, togetfier with fi^hing-nnK and 
linetf, Mid nets, and also reaj ring-hook«t» 
and some of the smalier inipleincnfa of 
famiijig. 

Kode^ iign high as nil around 

me wa*^ experiemvd an iinifc- 

finablc fineling of comfort «s I s4«Atefl 


myself on one of the homely ^nches : 
the door was dry and clean, liglit and 
aii^were pleasantiyidiifused ; the ground 
sloped down from the oiien door at 
whieh 1 sat, and a most extensive 
prospect, <‘huraeterised by betnity and 
wildness in a high degree, spread out 
befiiri* me ; at each side of the small 
space of clear ground which extended 
in front of the log-hodse, the deep 
wotnl was stretching out dense and far; 
glimpses of the bnwd river were visi- 
ble, and lieyond the rivera wideextent 
of prairie and forest lay Inwinded at a 
far horizon bv ilimly visible blue 
moimtains. sign of any other 

human habitation could f .see in the 
* whole extent of eniintrv' over which 1 
gazed; 1 .Htniine«l my sight in vain, 
try ing to jK‘rcci\e thi* oiitline.H of white 
cottage or ea^tle walls, or the smoke of 
a doiiie-stic lircMdc. 

After we harl waiteil .some time tor 
the arrival of Jonathan, my muie, who 
was cou'ititutionally impatient, went 
<»nt to II must* hitiiMdf until the coming 
of his frituid, bv in.spe<»tlng the pro- 
gress of the Indian (‘om ami wdieat in 
tht* clearing. I rctnained alone in the 
log-housi*. A strange feeling of utter 
solitmle, hucIui.h I had m*verpreri(»usly 
on any occa.sioii experienced, cmnl* 
over iny .soul, as 1 ltH>ke<l on the tliiek 
writab and the wide space Ixdbre me, 
So enfindy unpeopled by humanity. I 
fidt that natiirt* had a might ami ma- 
jesty jiecnliarly ht*r own in repona 
when* no dwellings eriictcd by living 
Imnds aro>e— where no cities clarkm^ed 
tin* air by smoke — when* no sonrida 
of tralKc stitle^l the ru.sh of waters and 
the vi;ic«* of wimls. 

Jiy degrees l^liceame immersed in 
the depths of a profound reverie, in 
which the existence of the thiii^ of 
natiin*— .earth, wnttT, woo<l9» rocks— 
.•lecmed the real life; and the insect 
and the nnimai worifl but fitting, un- 
real, pas?4ing matters in their duration. 
At. lust £ was aware that a shadow 
darkening the door ; I looked up and 
Mnw— Martin Conu(*lly. For some 
m»c<mds I felt undtr the infinetirc of a 
strange, delusion. Martin Connelly I 
I had sat besitic hb coffin yeara before. 
A horror tame over me. I bcdietetl I 
was insane— that I merely fkneied I 
saw him. 1 rubbed my eyea; but 
there be atood, gazing on me still witli 
a fixed intcnffity of kick, 

Martin CrnimdlyT 1 cried aloud. 
He rc*peated my name exatH^ ns I 
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luul lii^avd it la luy %tibiltu|| 

days iu Uis bouse iu In^laud. 1 stortf^ 
l|ip ^hen be named me; this wfs no* 
dMuaion, He advanced towards me,^. 
holding out his liiuids; I gnLSfH'd 

in thft impulse of <lread and wonder,! — j — — — n-- 

which, told inc that a spirit had rtsem lioi*i*ors of genteel poverty — ay, it is 
before^O iu that solitudi^ I sh'ud||t dreadful. The beggar who can pa- 
dfiiedf nir a inumcnt ; but I was presiu‘ rade his want, and beg from house to 

41,.. .1 1 1. K. ..C - * t., 4,. 4.L.M 


time the truth hashed 'on my mind. It 
was a feigned in order that* the 
life insurance might be obtain^ by his 
family. 

** 1 was sick of life in IrekmL I 
dying slowly of the frightfid 


was 


the tlesli-nml.biood hands of 
liwg ixiing, and wonder idono 

within me, for 1 had gazed oof 
tlic funeral pmeossion which carried 
him to liih gi*ave. 

** Martin CoiiiuOly v on must be<-^ 
you tire ]Martin Coiin<*fty,” 1 crio<L 

“ Yes— no — yes ; it is hard to deny 
it, when 1 meet an old iVieiid hi^re m 
iLi*^ solitude," he saiil, pres'slng my 
hand again wifli warmth. 

“You have long been believed deai( 

—they have hurled " 

■ Yi‘S, ve^*, Martin Coniu'lly died 


1k>u«c, is enviable, compared to the 
man or woman who, in a hncly-hir. 
iu«4bed room, sits and trembles with 
liorror at every knock coming to his 
polibhed door, for fear of some credi- 
tor, whose long unjiaid bill is at lost 
put into the hands of a law-agcnt, and 
the hliick secret of poverty is proclaim- 
ed to the glad world — glad, as it al- 
ways is, at the downhill of any one 
who has beim reputed prosiierous. I 
tell voii I have sat down to dinners in 
my own hoasc, witli my wife an<l chil- 
ilren — dinners consisting of three qr 


six ycai-s ago ; hut I am living still in, i four dishes, where there were articles 
Jonathan llmlsoii. * i - ^ _ n 

I scanned his face attwitividy ; I 
would hav(» rtTOgniscd his m*culiarly- 
funued teaiuivs tiver the world, though 
he aTtainly secuned many years youngisr} 
his (^anplexion had the clearness and 
fairness ofivnovuted health and sUvngtIi, 
and I thought I misM‘«l some of the 
wrinkles; hut still he was In^yond all 


of plate, and the attendance of well- 
drC'">ed senantn — 1 have sat there 
tn^mbling with agony at the thought 
of puttuig any of tliat food in my 
mouth, because it was nbt paid for— 
localise I knew not how it eoidd be 
paid for — and, uioix' particularh , be- 
cause 1 knew that it waff a display of 
wealth and ooiiHcqucnce, whilst 1 was 


que.sfion, tin' Martin Connelly whmn ' ' pennilc^^ ; that it was a >acrifice to the 
I had formerly siH * 11 , and bixui so h* monster of gent ililv — a bitter mockery 
jnilinrly aeipiaiiiU'd with. ► of nil iMiipty pur-o and riwed circum- 

I tell von,” he reiterated, seeing' stances. 1* have sat at suHk a ibiiner, 
me gaze on him iu bewildermeflf|,; and envied, with my whole soul, the 
“that ^laiiin Connelly died— his (dtt'l poorest iumate of any workhouse» no 
natmx died. I am beiv in a new ex- , matter how t}'Tanmcal the arrange- 
isti'nie.” meuts, nor how scanty the food. I 

“You an* the veiy muiu* Martin^ borv' it for months; at last it came to 
(/onnell> I have ahvays known | 1 1 a crihis with me, and I died in Ireland, 
know you immediately,”* 1 sakl. aud have eouie into a new existence 

“ It may be the* same face ai^ here, amongst those blessed woods and 
hgure; but h* it i)ot(gtlie nimd that" rsolitudes.” 

makes the man ? and (liiuk f ou the ** Died in lixland !” I ^ reitorated, 
same iiiiiid resides in mo now which } Wking at him earnestly, in order to 
oiK'o dwelt ill thi' Martin Coniiellv, detect some signs of the mental wan- 
who vrori^ his soul and body away m * derings on liis face which his words 
the miserable trade of mouey-getting exiiibitod. But his countemince was 
in Ireland?” , com|)osed. and his eves, thoo^ sur- 

llis eyes shone wiili a brightness priringly clear and bright, returned 

my gaze with steadiness, 

*“ Yes, died in Iiv>land I” he repeated, 
'with great cahnue<s. “Do you csll 
the death of tlie body the only death ? 


and entbusuLsm which I never ima- 
^med could have dwelt in them the 
Luft time I had met liis miserable 
glance in Ireland. His words were 
wild aud mystical to mo, but his conn*, 
tenanco was expressive of a perfeetly 
sane and quiet mind. 

“ But the colhu— the fuperal— whilt 


Has not the soul, which plodded and 
^ik'd to make money, died withb me? 
Do 1 not feel that 1 am ina completely 
newlite? What is money to me now i 


did it aH mean ?” I sai<V at the same^ ; Why, the very thoiic^ of it makes me 
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sick, though once 1 fancied it was a 
supreme ^K)d. With my own hand I 
draw my sustenance from those woods» 
and yonder river, and that small space 
of cleared ground. I have few wants ; 

I am not troubled now with many of 
the acquired tastes of the old liro in 
the old countr}'. I am free — ay, most 
blessedly free, and delivered from the 
bondage of my old life in Ireland." 

**But how did you manage it all 
together? It was-l-it is most firmly 
believed that you are really dead. Dot»8 
your wife know — do your children 
know that you are stilf alive, and in 
this countrj'?" 

**Do not mention it — for God’s 
sake, l)elieve that I n'ally died," he 
said, with great earnestness, and in the 
peculiar gleaming of his eyes, I de- 
tected something of a nionomania, , 
which, turning on one idea, left the | 
mind sane on other |>olnts. Do not 
say — ilo not think," he continued, with 
unceasing vehemence, that I am the 
same man that 1 was. What ! do you 
think I am living in my old life still, 
and that I cheate<l the insiu*ance com- 
pany by a false report of my death. 
No, no, no." 

«^It was evident that this was the 
matter which, dwelling heavily on his 
mind, had warped it so inucli that he 
actually misl)ehevcK] in his personal 
identity, and wished to impress his 
ideas on me also. 

‘^It was very right," he went on to 
say, ** that I should depart out of ray 
old life, and that my death should be* 
nefit my children, particularly those 
poor girls whos^) guanlian I was, and 
whose whole fortune I had lost ; was 
it not strictly right and i)ro{X)r tluit for 
them 1 should make tiu; sacrifice: of 
my former life, when by no other 
means in the world but by that suicn- 
fice could I restore to *them tlieir 
money? Iwa-sat the point of death 
when 1 left my family, anti went to 
the town of D— . I was believed 
dead. Yes, 1 was in a long death* 
trance, stretched in my grave-clothes, 
with all the preparations for the grave 
upon me and around me. The misenrof 
my life, the sight of my wife and cml* 
dren hanring over the great gulph of 
poverty, had bn>ught me to tlmt state, j 
Doctor, and nurse, and all had piO* 
nounced me rlead, and then^ 1, was ^ 
lying, cdkl and inantiuate, with the 
coffin in fite room, in whid in a finv 
houra 1 was to have been placed, and 


carried out to the churcliyard. It was 
a solitery house in which I had thus 
diiH^l ; 1 was with a ftdatiou who had 
fklieii in his fortunes even more than 
myself, and consequently there were 
few ser\’ants, and fewer friends to 
watoh over my dead bo<ly, as I Jay for 
ahiiost two days and two nights in the 
habiliments of the grave. There was 
only one person in the room; with 
my bo<ly whim, towards the .olose of 
the six*ond night, I awoke, as if 
from a long dn*ain, into this new 
I life. The, jK^rson who ■watched me 
was one to whom I had been most 
deeply indebted for his kindness and 
untiring cni‘c during my sickni^ss ; he 
was A y cuing meclical student, my 
ixdation, a son of the t>erson in whose 
house I was. He wa.s seated near me 
reading when I opened my eyes, ami 

the first sign in this luy new ex- 
istence ; he was quiet, and made no 
foolish disturbance ix*garding my rctium 
to life ; he admlnisten^d iiiitiiciliate re- 
storatives to me, and with h:s skill and 
care in a very lew hours the feeble, 
new being which hud dnwneil within 
me, became comparatively strong. 1 
felt a changed and wonderfully calm 
mind scuttling down upcm me, as iiv the 
eply dawn i»f the morning I was abR? to 
sit up in my U'd for a few moments, 

' and gazo round on the insignia of 
death, on my grave-clothes, and on 
the eoiliu which liad been loft in my . 
room the preceding evening. Lcxikiug 
back on the days I had pn*viously pass- 
ed on this earth, the struggle Ix^twcen 
{loverty and apfiearamrs which had 
worn out my dt*|Mirtcd existence, soem* 
cd utterly urn I Ixyoncl all measure 
foolish. The new soul which I liad 
receiTi*d shrunk with horror from enter* 
ing on such a distnicted state of lieing. 
IVace, and a dwelling with nature*, and 
<mnten|mnt with the scx'iety and the 
gifts of nature, cried the young mind 
within me. The thought that iny wife 
and children would, by 'the life insu- 
ranee, be rendered comfortable, was 
blissful ; but then again, the prejudices 
of the world rose strongly before me 
ami appalled me, for 1 knew that 
great tni^s of people would stillmrsist 
in thinking roe the same as 1 had been 
before I died, and that the life/ insu- 
rance would be withheld from my family 
when my return to a second life would 
become known. 

trembled, and became faint again 
at this thought; 1 cowered down into 
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the bed of death, and wished that 1 had 
remained movelessly there ; that my 
new spirit had only awoken in a new 
form, for how could I return to live, 
with my widowed wife and family, the 
terrible existence of poverty and pre- 
tence again? 

'I was deajl, I was surely dead; the 
life-insurance is most justly duo to my 
family,* I said to the young doctor, 
who was attending to me with a care, 
the remembrance of which causes my 
wishes and my prayers for his hapiuness 
to arise otlen from those woods, and 
follow him wherever he may be in the 
worhl/’ 

** * I believed you were dead. It is 
one of the most extraordinary cases of 
a return to life I have ever heard or 
read of,’ he answered. 

“ * Return to life I* T repeated. ‘ It 
is not my old life — I have lume of my 
old feelings or wishes — I am not the 
same soid or the same mind ; but you 
believe I am ; all the ignorant world 
will believe the same, and so the lif«- 
insurance will not go to my family, 
though they are mourning inc now as . 
dead.* The young doct^ir had in- , 
formed me that a lett<*r had been sent 
to my wife announcing my death, 
shortly after I had, to all appearance, 
<‘eased to exist. A feeling of the deadly 
sii'kness whi<'h 1 rci’ollected of having 
experienced three* days befoix*, came 
over me then again. The strong men- 
tal sulftTing which had been the cause 
of my first <leparture from life, threaten- 
ed more speedily to destroy my second ^ 
existence. My reason became slightly 
unsctllod for a short periixl, I believe. 

1 begged of (lod that he might take 
ino altogether, in every form of being, 
away from this world, that -my wife 
and family might rc<‘cive the benefits 
which would arise from my death. I 
turned my eyes from the sunlight of 
the bright morning, which awoke the 
world where I had no more any wish 
to net a ])art. God knows whnt sin I 
might have committed aj^inst my own 
life in that time of frenzy, bad it uotlx?en 
for the young doctor, who watched 
over mo without for one second leaving 
me te myself. ^ 

« The morning was advancing, the 
moi%iing of the day in which I was to 
be buried, when, looking at my coUin, 
a thought struck me, and on the instant 
1 turned to the young doctor and 
made an earnest request or proposal 
to him to the e&ot» that all the prb- 


cecdings as arranged conoeming, .my 
funeral might proc^, and. tftat li^ 
should secrete me in the house tintil 
such time as I could go to some distant 
country, when*, unknown, awsy from 
the prejudices of the world, I might 
still continue to exist in the new life 
which God had so strangely given me, 
as long as it was his will that I should 
n*inain on earth. 

“The young doctor objected much to • 
this at first. He spoke of the risk of 
a discov(*ry, and of the danger of such 
a fraud on the insuranc(5 company. ^ I 
reasoned >vith him, I argued, at last 1 
<‘onvin(*ed him that I was in a new life ; 
that I had died ; that, therefore, the 
iiisuraneo company wen* not defrauded. 

I painti^d to him the situation of my 
family, my wddow, my wife, so refinea 
in mind, so lieautinil, so talented, 
t‘vcr}' way superior to me, yet so bowed 
down and fetten-d hourly with tlw^e- 
grading mt*anness of iwverty, and her 
daughters, and my <laughti*rs, also linked 
to a hard fate, and so deserving of 
a better. I oflered him money also. 

I had, on the very day in which 1 had 
been seiz(»d with sickness, recovered a 
small debt which I had long despaired 
otL..it was to the amount of aliout a 
buiKlivd pounds. 1 offered it to him ; 
he was poor, I knew, and struggling 
much to prosecute his education. He 
listened attentively to all my entrea- 
ties. At last he w’as moved. The 
house contained very few inmates, and 
it 'was not diilicult to cflect our pur- 
pose si*cretly. He supported me to a 
small room adjoining his own where 
tht*n* weiv shaping accommodations, 
and where I might remain entirely un- 
disturbed, as, on account of liis liaving 
lH*en at one period engaged in some 
anatomical studies in the I'oom, it was 
rarely entered by the old and super- 
stitious fv'malc who constituted the only 
servmit in the house. He ailministered 
a composing draught and I slept for 
some time. When I awoke 1 heard a 
noise* ill the house — they were carrying 
out my coffin. l;lav and listened to 
the noise of the feet of those whoassisted 
at the funeral of Martin Connolly. Then 
when all became quiet— -when the last 
sound of the hearse was heard rolling 
heavily away— >1 felt that I was most 
certainly and surely in a new state of« 
being. I became rapidly well. In a 
few weeks 1 had left JLraliy||| for ever. 
1 shall never think of rdiPnng to look 
on it mote* I love those woods and 
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all within t)u‘in. IViv aiv with ivgret on tho Iresh zest with 

when engaged pleasant!;^' and content- whieli I enjoyed life that evening in 
edly in & avocations of my life here, the btickw^ls. 

I cannot wlievc tlnit I i‘vcr was Martin 1 met with Jonathan Hudson after 


Connolly, the struggling, tho broken 
merchant in Ireland. Can you bi'lieve 
that I am the same either ? Look ! 
where are tho deep wrinkles which once 
told the depths or sorrow in my brow ? 
The l)ody must .*5Ct*m changed to yon, 
and the mind, could you it, would 
prestmt, in eveiy* n*s|V*ct, tho revi*rso 
of the mind of Martin Connelly. No, 
no ; I am not the same? 1 have not 
defrauded the insurance company.** 
Thert» was a trembliwgeagerness always 
on his fact' as he alluded" to the fact of 
his haniig defraiuU^d tlu' in.^uranoe 
company by his counter tinted dfutli. 

At tJiat moment my uncle api>eare<l 
prootHHling towanls tfie hunse. 

For Goifs sake do not tell him 
le^r lived before this/* cried Jonathan 
Hudson, ns 1 must call him ; ami he 
grasped iny hand with a nervous and 
trembling anxiety, which for a few 
moments^ gave his fac<‘ and figure tho 
exact exprosion of the Martin Con* 
nelly I had Ijeen accustomed to s*‘e. 
•'Fur heaven’s sake, lor piiy\ sake, 
make no refenmee to mv fijrrner lite, 
for vou are the onlv individual in 


during my stay in America, and on 
^ quitting it for the pnrposi* of returning 
to Ireland, I* iiujuinHl of him, as wo 
chanced to Ik* aloius if he had any 
message to send to Mrs. Connelly anil 
the family. He startiMl at my qii4 *«itii)n, 
and looked at me with an ap]H.‘aran6} 
of surprise. I liad for a length of tinio 
made no allusion to hia former life, as 
I knew it pained him to bo remiuderl 
ofit. 

“The dead rari'ly send back messages 
to their tricn(ls,’*hc said with greatVinl- 
ousness. “Ay, you may smile, but I 
know 1 was tlead. I have, at intemiN, 
gh^amlng recol feet ions of wonderful and 
ii.ystio i*egions in which iny spirit stra\ ed 
ilurtng tlie period J lay in deatli ; Us 
silent, for the mercy of God pix>misc 
me to Ik* .silimt reganling me* to my 
children. Why should the dead trouble 
the living with messages 

1 inquired if Mrs. (’on nelly and Iut 
diuightcrs were rt*allv ignorant of his 
lieing aliv(* in AnuTica, its in such a 
ea<e I would, of e»>urse, make no allu- 
sion to him. 

“ Ami ilo von think/’ la* said, witli 


^merica to whom it is known.** 

* I S4*t his iniml at eas<‘ by promising 
silence on the p<fmt. 

My un4*leand Jqilathan HiuNnn met 
with the cordiality of intimate friend.**, 
and w'e were sf)on on the familiar tenns 
which constitnteacquaiiitaiir«*4iip in the 
backwciod.s. The old hou'-ekeepT 
arrived in time to orenare a (luantity 
of game and fish which Jonathan had 
9ecun*d in the n^onung. We bad 
acquired a good appetiti* for the simple 
bnt savoury cookerj’ of a log-house' 
kitchen, by our rambl«* through the 
woods. MV uncle nml Jonathan bi*- 
came raeirfer and hayipier i^very mo- 
ment, and expreswjd the «*xcn.*<ling 
comfort and hilarity of llieir feelings 
in eveiy look and word. As i gn%4‘d 
on the ojK'H brow and smiling face, and ^ 
Ifstcnef) to the easy and pleasant tones 
and woivls of Martin Connelly, I Ih»- 
came for a moment almost posscss^l 
his own manta, and against the evi- 
dence of my oenses, faneiedtbat he 
Sras hardly the same man 1 had been 
accustom^ to see in Ireland. We 
i*pcnt MHjMsant hotirs together; 
^nnd tn more civilised and 

ommum, I have looked back 


gr<*:it eaniiesliu»^s and fi*eiing, “ that L 
would miKh the h(^art> of these young 
girfe by infunning iheni of my exfeu 
ence hen» / PtK>r creatures I they 
were long enough «fepn‘SM;il by the 
ivovertv I (»cen'*ioned to them : and 
now tliat they have wwdth enough to 

e er them 4*,‘iey, must 1 h*t them 
tr that 1 am lu'iv still, aiul allow 
fi'arf and (lie const 'ion sness that tliey 
.an* support<*d by fnuitl, to settle 
flown on tl^ir young minds ? No, no ; 
' th<y shall never blow it. I trust to 
you’ ; you will nf‘ver inform them 
without my |M*miission.** 

I promisfsl that 1 n#»vcr would. 

“ Likf* tho n*»t of the unrediH;ilng 
oiul ignorant worhl, whiidi lH'lfeve.4 in 
nothing except the commmi eotime 
of things, my wife and family wouki 
md Udieve that I had diefi, and Uiat I 
was living here in another ladng. Mrs. 
Cormell% I know, woukl la* sorely 
annoyed at what she woultl think a 
rh(*at on the ifisnrance ooaipany, for 
sIm was a high-minded, high-ynrincmled 
woman in our married days; theraKire, 
not for worlds would 1 have her in- 
Formefl of my existotioa haio. She it 
happier witimi met our minds were 
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too (lifllrcntly constituted — too fkr 
apart in all their tastes ; we did not 
quamd, but our thoughts lived always 
in difUaient regions. She loved n^lined 
life, and ‘was fitted to shine in it; I, 
whilst poring over counting-books, or 
seated in my wife’s fine drawingroom, 
longed for the wild fiwjdom of nature 
ill such a scene as this. I died — yes, 
I died — T persist in saying it, though 
you may laugh, and believe me matl — 
I died ; and doiith severs nil family 
connexions, thendbre my mfe and 
childn*n are frwi fi*om me. I de- 
pend on you,*’ he said, as he shook 
my hand for last time, I 
rely fully on you that you w'ill never 
darken the life of ray wdle and family 
by mejitioning to them my existence.** 
Many yeai*s have ]>assed away sinee 
T t(M)k leave of Maitin Connelly, ami 
lef^ him in the enjoyment of what he 
lielieviHl his second life. I never saw 
him allerwards ; but 1 <lid not tail to 
make*. imjuiru‘s comvrning him alw.ays 
when writing to inv uncle. He con- 
tinued to n'side ill Ins ehonm place in 
the kiekwoods. In about two years 
niter my 1*0111x11 to Ireland his ihiugh- 
ter dieii : she had Invii a delicatt) child 
prc*vious to her father’s dea^ or do- 

} )artui*e rather. 1 wroto of 

ler di^atli to him, mldn*ssing luin, ot‘ 
eour'^e, as Jonathan lludsou, lie 
answered mv letter, after some time, 
and stateil tliat the diMitli of his daugh- 
ter broke the sole mnainiiig link w'hieli 
Lml fasteneil him to his old life; he 
had been dnsiniing of her often, he 
said, and thinking that, ]KThaps, after 
all, h(« might, in bis old age, inform 
Iht alone of all the iainily of his 
second life in the backwoods ; but now 
she was'gone, he would look on every- 
thing connected with his former ex. 
isieiice a.s a dream. As to his fonuer 
wife, Mrs. Connelly, he knew well she 
was happier without him, otherwise he 
might nave told luT that he still had 
an existence on eiu^tli. He hail seen 
her polite and civil,' but evident indlf- 
ferenco to him oil^Df he added, and 
theiH»tbre he wouhl allow her to re- 
main undisturbeil in the belief of his 


death. He finished by imploring qie. 
as 1 valued his happin0g|||pnd the hap 

S inoss of Mrs, Connell^md her thji 
uughters, tin? children of Ins belo^ 
dc])arted friend, Henry > Connelly, 
never to make the slightest intimation 
of, or the least idlnsion to his renewed 
life in an American forest. 

I complied with his wishes in never- 
hinting to Mrs. Connelly and bier 
daughters that he was still alive^ No 
lK*nefit, and, considering the cxrciun- 
stances, little pleasure could have ac> 
crutid to them by such a piece of know* 
Ich]^*. I have walked with hit's. Con- 
nelly in the churchy arrl, and stood with 
her beside the tomb on which the name 
of Martin Connelly was inscribed ; I 
have M*en tears spring to her eyeSf and 
I have ielt humbled at the small in- 
sight of our boasted human knowledge 
as I witnessed demonstrations of grief 
over that empty grave. T was not, 
however, quite certain that Mrs. Con- 
nelh' was entirely in the dark regard- 
ing the fictitious death of her husband. 
I have occasionally thought that she 
had, by some means, obtained a 
glimpse* into her husband's empty 
eoflin ; and that the grief which she 
sometimes disphiyed, when he was 
rt^callid to Iut n^collection, was 
sumed fer the purpose of carrying on 
the dealt, I hadnogroiindsexceptcon- 
jectim* for this belief, howqver. She 
ivIusimI some offers of marriage \vhich 
were ad\antagi^ous ; she seemed happy 
in h(T widowhood, and devoted her- 
self to the care- of her daughters. 
Tliey all gratified her ambition m mar- 
rying verv* i*uspectably, and they formed 
a pleasiuit fiuuily circle for many 
ycui*s. 

My lost accounts from America in- 
formed mo that Joiuitliau Hudson 
died at m udvaueed age, having sur- 
vived Mrs. Connelly for some time. 
He retained to the List his passion for 
the freedom and pleasure of the back- 
woods. 

Some of the dauglitcrs arc still 
living; but I think tlwjTcould hardly 
n^cogiiise in this sketch an incident in 
their family history. 
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IRISU TOURISTS— GIRALDUS CAMBREN6T6. 
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We have seen enough of the circum- 
stances of the timers and of the cha- 
racter of the man, to expect from 
Girald Barry an abundantly unfavour- 
able report of the Irish. We have 
seen him restless, litigious, overbear- 
ing, ani inordinately vain ; a con- 
temner of his own country, detesting 
the Welsh, and despised as a Welsh- 
man; ardently desirous of travel in 
the old seats of learning and civili- 
sation, yet condemned to turn his buck 
on Rome and Jerusalem, and go 
amongst a people far behind the rest 
of Europe in everything in which he 
most desired to be conversant — in laws, 
learning, discipline, and civic and 
ecclesiastical splendour. He had al- 
ready seen something of the Irish on 
a former occasion, having accom- 
panied a privateering expedition, fitted 
out by his brother Philip, for the 
recovery of certmn lands, a part of 
Philip’s original grant, which had 
been seized by the hands of some 
intruder. On this occasion he had 
found all the Giraldine kindred — Fitz* 
Stephen, Miles Cogan, Raymond, 
Meiler, the Fitz Maurices, anti their 
Welsh and Cambro- Norman retain- 
ers — full of disaffection to the govern- 
ment of the then viceroy, William Fitz- 
adelme, the founder of the rival fa- 
mily of de Burgho. Then, as now, 
the land question was the fruitful 
cause of discontents. The early con- 
querors thought themselves entitled to 
the best lands and highest dignities ; 
but each new chief governor brought 
over aspirants to estates and honours, 
with later interest at court ; and many 
of the best acquisitions of the first 
adventurers had already passed into 
more politic hands. How long Girald 
remained on this occasion does not 
clearly appear ; but although his stay 
was probably but of a few months’ 
duration, it sufficed to engage him 
deeply and^placably in the Giraldine 
feud agujbt^tzadelme, and Hervey 
ef MoolilnKs. Walter Almaine, 
nephew* ffiPREsadelme, had obtiuned 
" the senesehalship of Wicklow on the 


death of Girald’s uncle, Maurice, to 
the exclusion of bis cousins, who na- 
turally expected that one of them 
should succeed their father in the 
office. Fitzadelme also had induced 
the Fitzmaurices to make a disadvan- 
tageous exchange of the castle of 
Wicklow for that of^Ferns. Girald, 
accordingly, has drawn the characters 
of both with abundance of malice, and 
in colours quite dark enough for vil- 
lains of romance. Fitzadelme — to 

use the racy translation of Hooker — 
Albeit, he were of great courtesie, 
and would give to any man much 
honour and renown, yet was the same 
altogether with wiles and guiles ; for 
under honey he gave venom ; and his 
sugared words were mingled with 
poison. And, as a venomous serpant 
covered with green leaves, he, with 
an outward show of courtesie, covered 
his guileful treacherie, &c., &c. Much 
given unto wine and to women— a gree- 
die, covetous man, and an ambitious 
flatterer.” Walter Almaine, “no- 
thing degenerated from the manners 
and conditions of the uncle, was one 
who was a corrupt man, in all his 
actions and doings, being covetous, 
proud, malicious, and envious. And 
surely it is commonlie scene that there 
is none lightlie woorse, than when a 
beggarlie rascall, from nothing, and 
from a base estate, is advanced to 
wealth, credit, and estimation. For such 
a one, al Wales doubting and mistrusting 
all things, suppresseth all things, and 
thinketh all things to be lawful for him 
to do, at his will and pleasure. There 
cannot be (1 8aie)a woorse beast, than 
when a cruell rascall and proud beg- 
gar is raised to estate, and made a 
ruler over hia betters.” But Hpoker 
rather does justice to the sentiment 
than to the expression of his original, 
which is couched in a polished, though 
pedantic Latinity, and the most abu- 
sive portions of which are quotations 
from the classics. A passage from 
the character of Fitefmelnie might 
excite the admiration of a Kerry 
lomath “ Cigus hodie venerator, 
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eras ejusdem spoliator existens, vel de- 
lator. Imbeliium debellator, rebel- 
lium blanditor : indomitis domitus, 
doxnitis indomitus ; hosti suavissi- 
inu8» Bubdito gravissimus^ nec illi 
formidabilisf nec isti fidelis. Vir dolo- 
8U89 blandusy meticulosus, vir vino 
venenerique datus. Et quanquam auri 
cupidus, et curialiter ambitiosus ; 
non minus tamen curiam diligens 
quam curam.*’ In the choppings and 
balancings, the rhjmings, alliterations, 
and appositions of passages such as 
this, the points of character could 
hardly fail to be sacrificed to the 
points of rhetoric, even in the hands of 
the most candid biographer. As we find 
that all who opposed the Giraldida) 
are set down, in like manner, as 
knaves and upstarts, whether Mont- 
morreses, de Burghos, or Poers, while 
there is not a descendant, to the third 
and fourth generation, of Girald of 
Windsor, who is not extolled for 
every human virtue, we may not un- 
fairly conclude that family feeling and 
the pedantry of fine writing had, at 
least, as much to do with these and the 
other portraits our author has given 
us, as candid accuracy of delineation. 
Before Girald's second visit, however, 
Fitzadelme had been recalled, and the 
government committed to Philip of 
Worcester. But this was only a sub- 
stitution of grievances. Philip had 
just returned from an expedition into 
Ulster, where he had ill-treated and 
exasperated the clergy of Armagh : in 
particular, his lieutenant, Hugh Tir- 
rel, had carried off a famous brewing- 
pan, the pride of the primatialcity. The 
cause of the church, much more than 
even that of the Giraldidse, was dear 
to the breast of the archdeacon. It 
was for the extension of the bounds of 
the church, and the promotion of the 
owerlof the clergy, that the conquest 
ad been undertaken ; and already 
the victors had narrowed the ecclesi- 
astical patrimony, and pillaged and 
profaned the churches both in Dublin 
and Armagh. All the best of the 
spoil had gone to secular uses. The 
complaints of the clergy were loud, 
that their ready submission to the 
conquerors, instead of increasing 
their resources and authority, had 
placed them only more at the mercy 
of rapacious laymen. The priests of 
Armagh had pursued Philip and his 
pre^tory lieutenant with the only 


weapons their transfer of allegiance 
had left them — their curses ; and by 
the terror of these, and the lucky co- 
incidences of a cholic whiHt oppor- 
tunely assailed the Governor, and a 
fire which burned down the inn, in 
Downpatrick, to which Tirrel had 
retired with his plunder, they had 
succeeded in enforcing a restitution of 
their brewing-pan, but nothing fur- 
ther. Unless the young king should 
fulfil the conditions on which the bulls 
were obtained, his title, resting on 
the Papal sanction, would be void 
ab initio. That he was likelv to do 
so was little to be expected, ^om the 
character of his companions~^gay, 
petulant, and luxurious youths like 
himself. Girald was not long re- 
turned to the scene of secular spo- 
liation and ecclesiastical disappoint- 
ment, when the conviction that the 
church was likely to gain nothing by 
her bargain, became so vividly im- 
pressed on his waking mind as to re- 
peat itself in his dreams. He has 
given us a lively account of the vision 
(Hib. Expug, b. 2, c. 38) in which 
the ill-success of the conquest, as a 
clerical speculation, was revealed to 
him, and which, as Hooker has 
omitted to translate it, may be pro- 
fitably inserted here. After having 
severely animadverted on the insolent 
and lewd life of the conquerors (that is, 
of those who completed the conquest 
begun by Pembroke and the Girald- 
ines), their feastings and dalliances in 
the towns, while the country was left 
to be overrun by the enemy, and their 
inveterate love of litigation (now 
generally accounted a national vice 
of the Celts), ** insomuch,” says he, 
** that the veteran was more troubled 
with flawing* within the town, than 
be was in peril, at large, with the 
enemy” — he proceeds to the main 
cause of complaint : — This griev- 
ance there was, besides, the greatest of 
all, that in this new kingdom of ours, 
conferring nothing new on the Church 
of Christ, we have not only not ad- 
judged her deserving of her principal 
share of the largess, and due honour, 
but forthwith seizing on her lands 
and possessions, we actually seek to 
diminish and abrogate her pristine 
dignities and ancient privileges. When, 
therefore, on a consideration of all 
that had befallen us, 1 to he 

in an excessive anxious mpM of mind. 
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and mj thoughts, especially touching 
these injuries done my Saviour, with 
a throng of, sighs, mounted to my 
imagination, bn a certain night, in my 
sleep, among other relics of my 
waking thoughts, I saw this vision 
which, next day« directly, 1 communi- 
cated to John (Corayn), the venerable 
archbishop of Dublin, much to his ad- 
miration as to my own. Methought 
I saw the king’s son, John, in a certain 
grassy plain, as it were, about to 
found a church ; and when, after the 
manner of masons, marking the turf 
all round, he had opened the surface of 
the earth in lines, laying out the sen- 
sible pattern of the fabric, the body of 
the <^urch, at the lower extremity, 
seemed notably large, but the choir 
monstrously narrow and ilbshapen, as 
though he would have allotted an in- 
ordinate proportion of the island to 
the laity, and but a very small part to 
the clergy ; and after I had, long 
enough, but In vain, as it seemed to 
me, expostulated with him (urging 
him) to add something thereto, as well 
of more capacious dimensions as of a 
worthier form, the eagerness, at lust, 
of our dispute awoke me and 
adds (de rebus a se gestist p. 2, c. xii.) 
** And as out of the abundance of the 
heart, in imagination, while sleeping, so 
often did the archdeacon, not sleeping 
but awake, urge Earl John, with like 
arguments, but in vain.” 

Thus warned, Girald determined 
to deoliae promotion in the Irish 
Church ; and when the young king 
offered him his choice of the bishoprics 
of Ferns and of Leighlin, then vacant, 
or even the united dioceses, if he would 
consent to accept them, he refused, 
telling John, if he saw his mind 

bent on the exaltation and advancement 
of the Irish Church he might, perhaps, 
be induced to co-operate with him by 
accepting the preferred honour ; but 
that since such was not the king's de- 
sign, he, Giraldf preferred remaining 
private, than to 1^ elevated to the place 
without the reality of power.” In 
truth, his heart was set on bis own 
patrimooial chair of St. David’s, which 
he hoped, and afterwards for many 
years, with wonderful eeal and perse- 
verance, struggled to exalt to the rank 
of a primatial «ee over the churches of 
Wales. Besides, he f>erceived that 
this visit to Ireland offered him the 
material of a work which could not 


fail to be aoceptable to the polite world 
— that there were many things new 
and notable, and wholly foreign from 
and unknown in other regions, and 
that by compiling an account of them 
he might not only make honour and 
profit, but alSo win, as it were, the 
renown of a new conquest for himself.” 
He accordingly began with great in- 
dustry to collect the materials of his 

Topography” and ** Conquest and 
for this purpose remained behind the 
young king, who sailed for England in 
the winter, occupying himself partly in 
his collections, and partly in assisting 
Bertram de Verdon, the chief gover- 
nor in the administration, until the 
Easter following, when he returned 
to Wales ; making for this visit a 
period of about sixteen months. 

Duringhis stay he had, as might have 
been expected, embroiled himself with 
the native clergy. The Irish priest- 
hood were distinguished for their chas- 
tity and austerity. They complained 
that the clergymen who accompanied 
the invaders set them a bad example, 
in the looseness of their lives and con- 
versation. At a synod of the diocese 
of Dublin, convened by John Cornyn, 
an Englishman, who bad shortly before 
succeeded St. Laurence O’Toole in the 
archbibhopric, Albin, Abbot of Baltin- 
glass, being appointed to preach in 
T rini ty (no w Christ’s) Ch u rch,deli vered 
a long discourse on this unpleasant 
topic. He dilated on the purity of the 
IrUh clergy, until they were corrupted 
by the contamination of the newcomers, 
as be who touches pitch is defiled.” 
What made the matter worse was, that 
many of the English and Welsh clergy 
of the diocese of Wexford had got them- 
selves married, ** imptiis solemniter 
factis,” and now, moved by the commi- 
natioiis of Abbot Albin, who appears 
to have preached with singulars^wer, 
they mutually began to accuse one 
another of living in concubinage, before 
the archbishop and the assembled synod. . 
The confusion of the English clergy 
was excessive ; the mirth and triumph 
of the Irish equally great. The arch- 
bishop had no alternative, to repress 
the unseasonable mirth of the natives, 
but to^ mark his abhorrence of such 
excessive '^filthinesses and enormities,” 
by stripping the convicts of their gowns 
and benefits on the spot. But, deter- 
mined to give the abbot a Rowland 
for his Oliver, he appointed the next 
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sermon to be preached by the Arch- 
deacon of St. David’s. Girald did 
not fail to avenge the cause of bis un- 
frocked brethren. If the Irish clergy 
could boast their continence in love^ 
it was more than they l^ould do in 
wine. Girald began by giving them 
credit for all their virtues. They 
could fast« they could pray^ they could 
watch through astonishing vigils^ they 
had the pre-eminence in the excellency 
of chastity, but ** utinam post longa 
iejunia tarn sobrii fuerint quam seri — 
Tam veri quam severi ; tarn puri quam 
duri !’* For, alas ! who was there 
among so many thousands who did not 
make up in brimming cups* by night, 
the religious austerities of the day ? 
Truly it was miraculous to consider 
to what an extent Bacchus could assert 
his dominion, and yet Venus have no 
prerogative ! It was against what 
Jerome says, and Paul — Nolite inehru 
ari Vino, in quo esl luxnria (Ephes. v. 
18.) “Yet surely there were some good 
men among them ; for it is a people 
ever in extremes, and as none can be 
worse than its bad, so none can be 
better than its good. But amid the 
tare the wheat was rare: *for many 
arc called but few chosen :* much straw, 
little grain. The evidence whereof 
might be seen in the people committed 
to their care ; a people versed in per- 
juries and treacheries, in larcenies 
and robberies, in all kinds of filthy 
vices and enormities — a most impure 
people— wrapped and lapped in vi- 
ciousness — a people beyond all others 
uninstructed in the rudiments of 
faith, for why? — they did not even 
yet pay tithes or drst-fruits ; they 
did not even yet contract (canonical) 
marriages. They did not shun incest 
(t. e., in marrying a deceased brother's 
wife AS after men tinned). They did not 
frequent the church with due reve- 
rence. Their clergy did not duly ca- 
techise the young children at the church 
door ; neither did they bring the bodies 
of their deadwth due solemnities to 
receive the rights of ecclesiastical 
burial. Nay, more, what was very 
h^xcessively abominable, and not only 


a revolt against faith but decency, 
there were i^s of Ireland in which 
brothers (clinging to the bark, while 
they deserted the pith of the Old Tes- 
tament command) married with the 
wives of deceased brothers." This ap- 
pears to have been the culmination 
of all the charges on which the pre- 
text for Anglican intervention had been 
grounded. We may be sure Girald 
•pared no aggravating circumstances. 
The sermon, as we have seen, was 
preached for the express purpose of 
retorting on the Irish. Yet he does not 
venture to repeat the charge made by 
the bull of Pope Alexander on this 
very head. The accusation against 
the Irish, specified in Pope Alexander's 
bull, was general, that brother co- 
habited with the wife of brother, “ eo 
vivente," in the first husband’s lifetime. 
Girald, justifying his nation's invasion, 
stating the case as strongly as he could 
against the Irish, for the purpose of 
repressing the first symptom of insub- 
ordination that their clergy appear to 
have exhibited, and stuiif| by the ex- 
posure of the inferior morals (as they 
were considered) of his own country- 
men, does not venture to go beyond 
the assertion, that in some places in 
Ireland brothers married the wives of 
brothers deceased, fratrum defuncto- 
rum." The charge in the bull as to 
stepmothers ho does not attempt to 
substantiate. He is silent (as well he 
might on that occasion at least) on the 
matter of concubinage ; but he does 
make a triumphant case of enormity, 
spurcicity, immundity, turpitude, and 
infidelity against the Irish, in this, that 
they did not yet pay tithes, nor first- 
fruits. Detestable people I whose 
crimes called aloud to heaven for ven- 
geance, and should make your posterity 
for ever beholden to the vicar of Christ 
for the blessing of being conquered ! 

To all this the Irish members of the 
synod made no reply, as indeed how 
could they ? The accusations were 
theii^ own. Their own archbishop, the 
deceased Laurence, had been one of 
those on whose report the papal alle- 
gations were founcled.* The triumpl^ 


• The part taken by Archbishop O’Toole in resisting the invasion of the 

English, was by no means so decided as some admirers of his memory have per- 
mitted themaelves to heliove. Ue iqipears to have been auite cognisant of iJio 
projected conquest. He had denounced fire and sword against the wicked 
<citisens of Dublin, with an accuracy of prcdictioo which savoured strongly of col- 
huion. “ For the people of Dubliu were at that time brought to death's threshold. 
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of the Anglican clergy was now as 
complete as that of the Irish had been 
on the disgrace of the married priests 
of Wexford. Well, my Lord,** said 
Archbishop Comyn, that day, at din- 
ner, to Felix Bishop of Ossory, how 


liked you the discourse of Master 
Girald ?** He spoke, well, very ill 
things," replied Felix ; ** he called us 
drunkards : I scarce contained myself 
from hying jt him, or at least from 
giving him talio at his own weapons.*' 


or rather altogether dead, of the terrible threefold evil of the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life ; from which, as from poisoned wells, flow forth 
the spreading deadly streams of all iniquity; of inebriety, and its com^)anion lascivi- 
ousness, contentions, rapines, mutual injuries, and other evils infinite. In which 
net of vices, when the blessed Pontiff (that is the archbishop) behold the citizens 
Involved, he grieved exceedingly, and, as a watchiq^n set by the Lord, he spent hfs 
days upon his watehtower, and his nights in the safe keeping of his charge, and 
announced to the people, put beneath him, the message which he hoard from the 
mouth of the Lord. For he saw, and he predicted, that after vices would follow 
punishments, that the unjust would have to suffer injustice, that the lascivious 
Would have to bear the fire of (temporal) burning, and the manslayers be them- 
selves the slain. Sec. Wherefore, after no long interval, even as the good shepherd 
had often predicted, the sword of the I^ord, that is to say, King Dcrmit, with Earl 
Richard for his ally, and a mighty band of the English, entering the land," &c. — 
( VUa Laurent.t c. wii., xviii. apua Mvss. Fioril. IJih. p. .'181). But, although Lau- 
rence may have been privy to the original invitation of the comiuerors, he could 
hardly have expected that they would come at such a time, or in such company. 
For the w'ar between King Henry and the Papal Court w'as, at that time, at its 
height. It was not, in fact, an invasion by the English in pursuance of 
Adrian’s bulL at all ; but an invasion of Leinster by its expelled tyrant, aided 
by a band ol^nEuglish mercenaries in no way authorised by the church. Besides, 
Derroot Maemurrough was not only the implacable enemy of the people of Dub- 
lin on account of the murder of his father there ; but had for a long time been 
at feud with the clan O’Toole, on account of cruelties practised by him on Lau- 
rence himself, in his boyhood, when a hostage in his hands at Ferns. — ( Vita Laur. 
c. lii.) Hence w’e might be prepared to expect a resistance of the must determined 
kind. The archbishop, however, engageu in iicgociations for a surrender; and 
Miles Cogan and Raymond le Gros giving the assault unexpectedly while the iiego- 
ciations were pending, took the city. The assault w'as followed hy pillage, mas- 
sacre, and profanation. It was with difficulty Laurence could e\i ti obtain permis- 
sion for his clergy to remain in the city. After this, Gerald represents him as exert- 
ing himself with patriotic zeal, ** ut ferebatur,” as it was reported, to attain the 
assistance of Godred, King of Man, in aid of the native Irish, for the recovery of 
the city ; and speaks of the archbishop’s army, encamped on the south side of Dublin, 
as if he had caused his own clan to assist in the blockade. The writer of the above- 
cited life, however, makes no nicntior^of this adventure. However this may be, Lau- 
rence was among the first to submit to King Henry, now reconciled to Rome, on his 
landing ; and immediately afterwards assisted in convening the Synod of Cashel, 
where the report to the Pope waj drawn up, detailing the various vices of the Irish 
people which had demandcu amendment and justified the invasion. The report has 
not been preserved ; but wc may judge of the tenor of it, both from the bull, in 
reply, of rope Alexander, addressed to the King, already cited, and from the fbl- 
lowing other bull, which also purports to echo the report, addressed at the same time 
to the Irish prelates, and, among others, to Archbis^pp Laurence O’Toole : — 

** Alexander, the bishop, the servant of the servants of Qod, to his venerablobre- 
thren Christian, Bishop of Lismore, Legate of the Apostolic See ; Gelasius, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh; Donatus, Ar^bisbop of Cashel; Laurentius^ Archbishop of 
Dublin ; and Catholicus, Archbishop of Tuam, and their sufTragans, health and 
apostolical benediction : 

From the tenor of yonr letters wo have heard, and also from the faithful rela^ 
tion of others, it has partly come to the knowledge of tho Apostolic See, with what 
enormities of ilns the Irish nation are contaminated ; and how, setting aside the 
fear of God, and the religion of the Christian faith, they follow the things that in* 
duce peril of their souls. 

Hence it is that we— understanding from your letters that, by the power of 
our most dear son in Christ, Henry, the illustiious king of the English (who, sti- 
mulated by the divine inspiration, with his united forces has subjugated that nation, 
barbarous, uncivilised, and ignorant as it is of the divine law), these things which 
were so unlawfully done in your land, do now begin, by God's assistance, to cease 
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After this triumph Girald would peeing to read his notes on the eapa- 
stay no longer in a land where his bilities of land in Ireland before a 
sagacity forewarned him that an im- meeting of British capitalists at the 
perfect conquest and a dissatisfied present day, we might conceive of an 
church were destined to result in long intense bustle and excitement ; but 
weakness and dissention. when we magnify the Reporter into a 

The predictions also, then currently celebrated scholar and eminent church* 
believed, of Merlin andColumba, were man, of illustrious family and great 
considered unfavourable to any speedy connexions, and consider that his sub- 
completion of the conquest. At home ject was no less than an entire king- 
there was learning, power, and splen- dom then recently conquered, and cast 
dour : here were comparative barba- open to the antbition of warriors, 
risin, positive insecurity, and the pros- clergy, and scholars, as well as mer- 
pect of a prolonged and not a glorious chants and tillers of the soil, we may 
war. Ireland was a country to which form a more adequate notion of the 
a man of the world might come for stir and curiosity excited through Ox- 
curiosity, but where he could not stay ford, when it was given out that Girald 
with profit. He needed leisure to proposed to keep open house for three 
carry out his literary designs, and at days, for the purpose of giving a pub- 
Pentecost bade adieu to the Irish lie reading of his ** Topography of 
shores, carrying with him the material Ireland.** On the first day, he enter- 
which ho should digest into finished tained at dinner all the poor of Ox- 
treatises in the quiet and security of ford ; on the morrow, all the doctors 
Pembrokeshire. of the different faculties, and most 

Some time after, the learned still- distinguished scholars of the halls ; 
ness of Oxford was broken by the and on' the third, the rest of the scho- 
arrival of the archdeacon, bringing lars, and the knights, citizens, and 
with him his Topography of Ireland,** burgesses. **A sumptuous show it 
polished and completed. VVe, who was, and a rich. The old times of the 
live in an age of printing and newspa- poets seemed to be in a manner revived 
pers, can have but an inadequate con- again ; nor has the present age wit- 
ception of the curiosity and interest nessed aught similar, nor does any anti- 
which such a work must have excited, quity commemorate the like before in 
If wo could imagine Mr. Caird, un- England. **-..("jDe Rebus a se Gestis, p. 
impeached by the denials of Alison*s 2, c. xvi.) 

array of Scotch agriculturists, pro- The work was divided into three 


from amongst you — are greatly rejoiced, and have returned our unbounded thanks 
to Him who, to the aforesaid King, hath given so great a victory and triumph : 
with suppliant prayer beseeching Him, that by the vigilance and care of the same 
king, with your co-operating endeavours, that undisciplined and wild people may 
conform themselves, oy all means, and m all things, to the rites of the divine law, 
and the religion of the Christian faith ; and that you and the other ecclesiastics may 
(there) enjoy due honour and tranquillity. 

** Since, therefore, it behoves you, for the promoting of the objects which have had 
so pious a beginning, to afford your sedulous diligence and aid, we, by these our 
apostolic letters, command and desire your fraternity, that to your utmost, and as 
far as you may without prejudice to your order and office, you diligently and man- 
fully assist the aforesaid king, as a magnificent person, and most devoted son of the 
church, in extirpating thence the filthiness of so great an abomination. 

** And if any of the kings, princes, or other men of that land shall, with rash 
audacity, attempt to contravene the obligation of his oath and fealty given to the 
said king— if, at your admonition, he do not speedily, as he ought, repent him (of 
Ms offence), then do you, relying on the apostolic authority, setting aside all other 
concerns and excuses, visit him with the censures of the church ; so, diligently and 
efficiently doing our bidding herein, that even as the aforesaid king, like a Catholic 
and most Christian prince, is said piously and benignly to have attended to our re- 
quest, as well in (the matter of) your tithes, as in retaining to you your other 
ecclesiastical rights, in like manner you shall firmly preserve those things which 
pertain to the royal dignity, and to the utmost of your power see that they be 
respected by others. 

Given at Tusculum, the 12th of the kalends of October [U73 ?)•** 

▼OL, XXXV. — NO. CCVI. 
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parted one of which was read on each 
day. The first embraced the natural 
history of the island ; the second, its 
marvels ; the third, its inhabitants, 
manners, and customs — an excellent 
arrangement, and, especially as re- 
gards the first part, a schoIar-likc and 
philosophical performance. The study 
of natural history was then, as now, a 
favourite pursuit of learned church- 
men. Humboldt |eems to suppose 
that the first botanical gardens and 
menageries of Europe took their rise 
after the discoveries of Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, and particularises 
the collections at Pisa, Padua, and 
Bologna, formed between the years 
1544 and 1508. — (CWwos, vol. ii. 
p. 82.) But monkish literature 
would have afforded him much ear- 
lier examples. William of Malins- 
bury mentions that King Henry the 
First had .an inclc^ure in his palace of 
Woodstock, where he kept a variety 
of rare animals, ])rcsented to Jiim by 
foreign kings .at his earnest request, 
amongst which he particularifccs lions 
leopards, lynxes, camels, and .a porcu- 
ine.-,(L. v. de H. 1, f. 91.) Ginild 
imself informs us that Henry de 
Blois, bishop of Winchester, and bro- 
ther to King Steplien, in imitation, 
probably, of those philosopitic pursuits 
of his uncle. King Henry, adfirned his 
gardens with whatever was most rare 
and admirable in birds, beasts, and 
wonderful objects, collected from all 
parts of the world, as well as with vast 
fish-ponds, supplied by aqueducts and 
subterranean water-pipes, — De vitU 
Sex. EpUcop, in Anel, Sac.^ v. ii. p. 
421. 

In these botanical .and zoological 
gardens at Winchester, Girald had 
probably acquired the taste and profi- 
ciency in these stiylies which his first 
book, notwithstanding the quaint man- 
ner in which it unites natural history 
and theology, undoubtedly evinces. 
His observations on the Irish fauna 
argue a surprising clearness of obser- 
vation, considering the short time his 
other occupations could have spared 
tQ such researches. On the icthyology 
of the island he is particularly explicit 
and practical. We know no l>etter 
exercise for some of our Irissh na- 
turalists than the identification of 
the various fish described under 
obsolete Latin names in this chap- 
ter. For our part, we shall at- 


tempt to go no further than Du Cange 
will carry us. After speaking of the 
abundance of fish on the coasts, he pro- 
ceeds to say — The rivers and lakes 
are rich chiefly in three species— sal- 
mon, trout, aitd eels. The Shannon 
also abounds in the murem oculosa, 
used as a delicacy for the rich. But 
those generous fresh-water fishes of 
other countries — to wit, the luce, 
perch, roach, barbel, gardio, and 
gwiof .are wanting, as well as the 
small fishes capita and vero ; and, 
in fact, almost all that are not 
spawned in salt-water. Lochm here, 
also, are either none, or very rare. 
Blit every country, in matters of this 
sort, has its own defects. Thus Italy 
wants the percli, Palestine the luce, 
and both the salmon. So also Italy, 
Apulia, (valahria, Sicily, want the 
salmon • Spain, the perch, the luce, 
and the pha.siunm ; the Meiliterranean 
Sea, the herring ; and Hungary, the 
eel. But, on the other hand, the 
Irish lakes have three sorts of fish 
which arc nowhere else to be found ; 
these are — stjUarSi as they are called, 
longer ainl rounder than trouts, with 
white ilesh, firm and savoury ; ttjm^ 
alii also, vulg.arly called umbr(B — like 
the former, but larger-headed. Others 
there are, resembling the sea-herring 
ill form and quality, as also in colour 
and Havonr. And a third kind, in ail 
respects like trout, save in not being 
speckle*!. The first sort they call 
gtosHuns’f the second cats, and the 
thircl brits — these three sorts of fish 
also appear only in the suininer season, 
and never in winter. And in (West) 
Meath, ni*.ar For**, there are three 
lakes, nut’far removed from one ano- 
ther, of which each contains its own 
kinds of fish, to which the fish of the 
other lakes never approach, although 
they have ready access by the river 
which flows between ; and if a fish of 
one of these lakes be carried to ano- 
ther, it cither dies, or returns to its 
proper lake.” — Top.IIib.Dist. I.,c. vii. 

In his ornithological chapters, Gi- 
ralil is less accurate and more meta- 
phorical, but still shows the habi?*,,y f 
ohbervation of a naturalist and a pfii- 
losopher. From the habits of each 
bird he draws a moral lesson by way 
of analogy. The hen falcon, and ge- 
nerally the hen of all predacious birrls, 
he remarks to be stronger and longer- 
lived than the male ; Which, per- 
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chance, may indicate to us that the fe- 
male sex ihr takes the lead of mankind 
in all mischief, as Tally has it, &c., 
and Ecclesiastes saith, &c.'* Of the 
sparrowhawk he tells this strange 
story ; — ** That on the approach of 
winter it catches the bat, and keeps it, 
uninjured, in its nest, all night, sitting 
on it fir the sake of its warm ; then 
turns it out unharmed in the morning 
but this he merely gives as common 
story — not vouching it. ^ In that 
land," he proceeds, "you shall see as 
many eagles, as hawks elsewhere.*' 
Then having described the eagle’s 
keenness of sight, and their training, 
as he ha<l heard, of their eaglets to fix 
their eyes on the sun — whence they 
are called eagles, ah acu ocuhrum — 
" So,** he goes on, " contemplative 
men fix their mindy^eye on the sun of 
righteousness ; and ecclesiastics, even 
as parents, direct the inner eyes of 
youth at once to the contemplation of, 
and the aspiration towards, the light of 
tho divine truth.** Thence he rises 
in a series of speculations, which 
not unworthily remind us of the 
Siris of Berkeley — " The rocks and the 
masses of earth, which have in them- 
selves no motion, staml solely by their 
weight and gravitation to the centre 
(ad centrum tendunf). The trees and 
the herbs have a great superiority 
over those, which we know, by a cer- 
tain vital vegetation and vegetable 
vitality, perceptibly, yet sen>elessly, 
are moved and augmented of them- 
selves. The brute animals mightily 
surpass the trees and herbs, for they, 
sensibly moving themselves from pKace 
to place, possess the power, by imagi- 
nary species in the sense, of remember- 
ing their stalls and of recollecting past 
events. But man, the microcasnios — 
man, the little universe in himself, far 
expels all these ; endowed with judg- 
ment and reason, and sublime with 
erect countenance and the gift of 
speech ; who turns to his own service 
the best of all the good preatures of 
God, and devotes himself to the ser- 
vice of God ip turn. But even as 
lean's above the others, so the angeli- 
cal nature is pre-eminent over them 
all ; and as it is subliiner, by reason of 
the greater fineness and higher place 
of the angelic essence, so also is it 
more familiar with, by reason of its 
greater proxiipity to, the divine na- 
ture, and more comprehensive in Its 


intelligence. But the Almighty, all- 
creating God— as the potter, the clay ; 
as the painter, the picture — ^by an ex- 
cellency far above and beyond what 
can be either spoken or imagined, ex- 
cels all creation.'* But to return from 
Girald's interspersed moralia to his 
readings in Irish ornithology 

"The cranes there collecf in such 
numbers, that you may often count abovo 
a hundred at a time. This bird, by a 
natural instinct, will watch all night 
standing on one foot — ^for they take the 
office of sentinel by turns ; in the claw 
of the other foot (while so standing; u 
holds a stone, that if by chanco sleep 
should surprise it, the fall of the stone 
should awake it to its duty. Thus the 
vigilant prelates of the church,” &c. 

• 

He now comes to that celebrated dis- 
quisition on the barnacle. The observ- 
ance of Lent had led to many nice dis- 
tinctions as to what was Ash, what Aesh. 
The beaver, especially its hairless and 
Aah like tail, was usually eaten in Lent 
by the strict churchmen of Northern 
Germany. In like inannpr, the Irish, 
feigning, or supposing the barnacle 
to he bred under water, from the bar- 
nacles or seashells that adhere to Aoating 
wrecks of the sea, used to vary their 
lenten entertainments with those suc- 
culent birds — a wholesome evasion of 
the unhealthy dietary prescribed for 
northern nations. The abstinence 
from flesh-meat, requisite and neces- 
sary fur health, and to which the appe- 
tite, as well as the reason, assents, in 
Syria, in Asia Minor, or in Italy, is 
displeasing and unwholesome in coun- 
tries where tho sun shines only one 
tlay out of three ; and in high north- 
ern latitudes becomes impracticable. 
Its application there becomes like the 
service of matins and vespers, north 
of the arctic circle, where ihu wuoie 
season consists of a day and a night. 
But Girald would not tolerate any 
evasion of the ecclesiastical rule. 
Granting that they were not born 
of Aesh, yet ho puts the case, sup- 
pose one had eaten a morsel, say 
of Adam or Eve, neither of whom 
wore horn of Aesh, would he not 
have broken Lent? But this nice 
question has been discussed in so 
lawyer-like a manner by our learned 
townsman, Mr. Recorder Stanihurst, 
that we bad better leave it in his 
hands— 
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** Cambrensis report eth of his owne 
knowledge, and 1 ticare it allowed by 
credible persons, that barnacles, thou- 
sands at once, arc noted, along the 
shores in Ireland, to hang by the beakos 
about the edges of pu trifled timber, as 
ships, oares, masts, anchor-holds, and 
such like, which, in processe, taking 
livelie heat of the sunne, become water- 
foules, and, at their time of ripenesse, 
either fall into the sea, or flic abroad 

into the aire The inhabitants of 

Ireland are accustomed to moovc ques- 
tion, whether barnacles be fish or flesh 
— as yet they aro not fullie resolved; 
but most usuallie the religions of strict- 
est abstinence doo oat them on fish 
dales. Giraldus Cambrensis, and after 
him Polichronicon, suppose, that the 
Irish clcargie in this point straic. For 
they hold of certcintie, that barnacles 
are flesh. And if a man, sale they, had 
eaten a collop of Adam his leg, he had 
eaten flesh. And yet Adam was not 
ingendred of mascle or female, but on- 
lie created of dale, as the barnacles of 
wood and rotten timber. But tho Irish 
clergie did not so farre strain in their 
opinion, as Cambrensis and Polichroni- 
con in their disproofe. For the framing 
of Adam and Eve w'as supernatural!, 
onlio doone by God, and not by the 
help of angels, or anie other creature. 
Fof like as it surpasseth nature’s course 
to raise tho dead, to lighten or insight 
the blind, so it stood not with the vsual 
and common lineage of nature, but 
onlie with the super-eminent* power of 
God, to frame a man of claic, and a 
woman of a man’s rib. But tho in- 
gendring of barnacles is natural I, and 
not so wonderfull as Cambrensis maketh 
it ; and, therefore, the examples arc not 

like I suppose, according to my 

simule judgement, vndcr the correction 
of Doth parties, that the barnacle is 
neither fish nor flesh, but rather a meanc 
betweene both. As put the case, it were 
enacted by parliament, th<it it were 

a \i tresson to eat flesb on Fridaie and 
on Sundaie. TruHe, 1 thinke, that 
he that eateth barnacles both these 
daies, should not be within the compass 
of tho estatute ; yet I would not wish 
my friend to hazard it, least the barna- 
cle should be found in law fish or flesh, 
yea, and, perhaps, fish and flesh. As 
when the lion, king of beasts, made pro- 
clamation that all homed beasts should 
avoid his court, one beast having but a 
bunch of flesh in his forehead, departed 
with the rest, least it had been found in 
law that his bunch were an home. 

But some will, pcirad venture, mar- 
veil that there should be anie living 
thing that were not fish nor flesh. But 
they have no such cause at all. ]S9tts, 
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fleshwormes, bees, butterflies, caterpil- 
lars, snailes, grassehoppers, beetels, 
earewickes, reremise, frogs, toads, ad- 
ders, snakes, and such other, are living 
things, and yet they are neither fish nor 
flesh, nor yet red herring— as they that 
are trained in scbolasticall points may 
easilie judge. And so, I thinke, that if 
anie were so sharpe set (the estatute 
above rehearsed, pre-s opposed^ as to 
eat fried flies, buttered bees, stued 
snailes, either on Fridaie or Sundaie, 
he could not be, therefore, indicted of 
haulte treason ; albeit, 1 would not be 
his ghest, vnless 1 tooke his table to be 
furnisht with more wholesome and licor- 
ous viands .’* — The Description of Ire* 
landy c. 2. 

Having launched so far into the 
sea of prodigies, Girald finds it hard to 
draw in his sails. His next exposition 
is touching the wild-duck, in which 
aro some statements, that our Irish 
housekeeper.^ had better take care how 
they adopt in practice. These birds 
have this wonderful quality, that if, 
when dead, they be kept in a dry 
place, they never become putrid ; and 
laid away in wardrobes, or elsewhere, 
they preserve clothes from the moth, 
and give them a pleasant perfume. 
And what is still more surprising, if 
they are hung up by the beaks in a dry 
place, they renew their plumage every 
season, as if the vital energy still re- 
mained at work in some hidden way 
within them, &c. Thus, holy men, 
dead to the world, &c.'’ 

He next speaks of swans and storks 
(the latter very rare), and of migrat- 
ing and hybernating birds in general ; 
and then goes on to describe the 
crow tribe, and their habits. Of the 
ravens there, there arc scarce any ab- 
solutely black ; but are almost all 
pied. These birds will lift up sea- 
shells to a great height in the air, and 
drop them on the rocks of the coast, 
in order that the shells, which they 
cannot break with their beaks, may be 
fractured by the collision with the 
stones. Thus, our old enemy exalts 
us from an humble station, &c." We 
have been assured, by a trustwortiu- 
eyewitness, that the crows on 
strand at Clontarf have been seen 
picking up mussels, and dropping and 
breaking them, as here described, 
within the last three years. Perhaps 
they do so still, round all the coasts of 
the British Islands ; but it is worthjf 
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of remark, that it was in the winter 
of 1846, after the destruction of the 
potato, that they were seen so em- 
ployed, on the particular occasion ad- 
verted to. 

Omitting various other birds, their 
habits, qualities, and moral analogies, 
wo proceed, with our learned natural- 
ist, to the next division of his subject. 
Here he treats of the wild and tame 
animals. Among the wild, he particu- 
larisesonly thestag, wolf, and wild-boar. 
The last he describes as a small, ugly, 
and timid beast, as compared with the 
wild-boars of other wooded countries ; 
and takes notice that, generally, all wild 
animals, in Ireland, are smaller and 
less courageous than elsewhere, man 
only (the classification is not, perhaps, 
the most correct) excepted. He re- 
marks a singular trait of the hare in 
those days. Elsewhere, he says, the 
hare when hunted takes to the open 
country ; but, in Ireland, runs ever to 
the thickest and darkest cover, like 
the fox — a difference of habit which 
he ascribes to the rankness of the 
herbage, impeding puss's footing. 
It is a singular example of the con- 
formity of the habits of animals to 
local circumstances. Now that the 
woods are cut down and the plains tilled, 
the hare is coursed in the meadows, 
here as elsewhere. The hunting of the 
imrtrix (squirrel ?) is next described. 
A fire kindled at the foot of the tree 
in which the animal takes refuge, de- 
tains it there all night, and the hunter 
takes it in the morning, where it re- 
mains fascinated among the branches. 

Girald relates a singular instance of 
the cunning of the ferret. He now 
refers to the habits of the animal out 
of Ireland ; for the contrivance noted 
is shown in its conflicts with the adder. 
The ferret makes its burrow with a 
transverse shaft, or gallery, crossing 
the principal passage. Here it lurks, 
having provoked the adder to pursue 
it. The adder gliding along the main 

a e, as soon as the middle of its 
^ comes opposite the cross shaft 
which the ferret is lurking, the lat- 
ter seizes it with its teeth by the mid- 
dle, and kills it, the adder being un- 
able to defend itself either with its 
head or tail, owing to the straitness 
of thepas^e. 

We next come to a chapter on a 
very celebrated subject — the exemp- 
tion of Ireland firom venomous rep- 


tiles. It is a privilege of (the island 
for which we are not sufficiently thank- 
ful. A great part of the charm of the 
country is lost by the risk of noxious 
creatures elsewhere. Here we may 
lie on the green sward, secure from 
harm, as often as we have a bright 
day — though that, in other lands, 
“ doth bring forth the adder.** We 
dare say moisture and want of sun are 
the main causes of our indemnity. The 
old tales of the prophylactic virtues of 
the Irish soil — of the scrapings of Irish 
parchment allaying the malignity of 
the bites of serpents— of the thong of 
Irish leather bursting asunder the toad 
which touched H — and the very influ- 
ence of the air neutralising poisons in 
mid-channel — all of which are duly re- 
ported by Girald — have long been ex- 
ploded; but the principal fac^ that 
we are practically free from all varie- 
ties of the serpent, continues to excito 
the wonder of the naturalist, and the 
thanks of every reflecting son of the 
soil, in as lively a manner now as 
when it was first celebrated by Dona- 
tus of Fiesole. Speculating on the 
possible means by which a frog may ha va 
been imported — the first of that now- 
numerous brood in Ireland, which was 
seen in a meadow near Waterford 
shortly before the invasion of King 
Henry — Girald shows that he was 
well aware of those singular uses of 
storms and waterspouts in dispersing 
the seeds both of plants and animals 
over the surface of the earth, to which 
modern meteorologists have so often 
occasion to advert, in accounting for 
showers of fish, showers of pollen, &c. 
The whole of the passage respecting 
this primogenial Irish ^rog, is in- 
structive and curious. ** In our own 
days, at Waterford, a frog was found 
in the pasture-fields, and was brought 
alive to the court, to the presence of 
Robert Poer, the governor there, and 
many others, both English and Irish. 
And when the Englis&nen, and still 
more the Irish, had regarded it with 
much surprise, 'Donald King of Os- 
sory, a prudent man in his nation, and 
a faithful, then being present, with a 
serious shake of his head and a heavy 
sigh, exclaimed—* This vermin brings 
ill news to Ireland ;* and speaking aa 
with a prophetic utterance, went on 
to say that this was a sign of the 
coming of the English, and of the im- 
pending conquest and overthrow in 
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battle of his nation. For let no one 
suppose that the creature haJ been 
born in Ireland ; for it cannot be said 
of Ireland as of other lands — 

* Semina limut habct viridcs gcnerautiu ranai ;* 

For if that were so» they had been 
found in greater numbers cither before 
or since then. But^ perhaps, it was 
that, although by nature inhospitable 
and unfriendly to such a guest, the 
land had received a particle of frog- 
spawn which, in its liquid and slimy 
state, may have been, theretofore, at- 
tracted by the ethereal warmth into 
the air, and driven thitherward by the 
force of the winds ; or, perhaps, had 
received the tadpole itself, already 
formed, and raised aloft and canied 
thither, out of the hollow of a descend- 
ing cloud.” 

The exclamation of Donald of Os- 
sory is worthy of remark, as showing 
that as yet, during the earlier expedU 
tions of the Welsh adventurers, they 
were regarded in Ireland as the mer- 
cenaries of Mac Murrough, rather than 
the precursors of a national invasion 
by the English Government. 

The concluding chapters of Gi- 
rald’s first Book, or Distinction,” as it 
is termed, are conversant with the 
climate of Ireland, and with various 
favourable comparisons between its 
mild temperature and the keen, though 
brilliant and serene, skies of the east, 
lie appears to liave had a singular 
horror, perhaps only to have ex- 
pressed the general horror publicly 
entertained, of poisons; and the immu- 
nity of Ireland from these, and the sup- 
posed impo'ssihility of keeping poisons 
there, or even carrying them thither, 
and the consequent security against 
the vengeance of stepdames and cour- 
tesans, give rise to a picturesque se- 
ries of contrasts, and ailbr«l our 
author an occasion of displaying an 
extensive knowledge of mediaeval 
geography. lie speaks of the rhino- 
ceros, the crocodile, tlie hippopotamus, 
the h)flona, in their proper associations 
of placeund circumstance; hut exceeds 
a little in introducing, also, the basi- 
lisk and dragon. 

More valuable and curious, how- 
ver, than these evidences of the extent 
of his rearling, are the observations 
which he makes in connexion with the 
question of climate, or what we would 
now call the sanitary state of Ireland. 


Taking these remarks as the observa- 
tions of a learned and inquisitive man, 
not under any inducement to misrepre- 
sentation or exaggeration, we cannot 
hut esteem them most curious and in- 
structive : — 

“ In winter as well as summer, the 
pastures yield abundant herbage; hence 
there is noitlicr hay cut for fodder, nor 
are the cattle housed in winter. Fur 
such is the mildness and temporateneMS 
of the air, that at all seasons, almost, 
it is warm; and such also is its se- 
renity, that fogs, vapours, andputrif^ing 
blights are unknown. The island has 
hardly any need of doctors. For you 
u ill find few or nunc sick, save those at 
the point of death. Between uninter- 
rupted health and the pangs of di.ssolu- 
tiuii, they hardly know* any intermediato 
condition. Strangers suifer from one 
inconvenience, aiKlone only. For by rea- 
son of the soft sorts of meats in use, al- 
most every one is at first troubkMi with 
Hux. llowf^ver, at all seasons of the 
year, their beef is wholesome diet, hut 
their pork-flesh hurtful. Farther, no 
native, so as he has never departed from 
his own salubrious country and climate, 
has e\er yet suflered any of the three 
forms of fever ; acute diseases arc tl>ose 
alone which trouble them, and that very 
seldom. Such is the natural tenor and 
course of things with them. But as the 
world grows old, and verges, as it were, 
into decrepitude, all things tending to 
the end, the nature of everything is 
eorrupted and changed for the worse. 
For there is such an excess of rain, and 
such a murkiiiess of impending clouds, 
and mists, that you would scarce sec 
three dry and clear days together oven in 
Mimincr. Nevertheless, no disturbance 
of the air there, nor any roughness of 
the wcatlier, ruffles tlio cheerfulness of 
sueli as are in ordinary health, or causes 
headache even to those of delicato con- 
stitution.” 

Heading tliis account of a people 
enjoying these two incomparable bless- 
singH of health and cheerfulness, we 
cannot help asking whether their ex- 
change for endemic fever and despon- 
dency has yet, or ever can be, com- 
pensated hy the blessings of what we . 
are in the habit of calling civilisation 7 
And query, whether the anxieties of 
competition attendant on this advanced 
civilisation be not a more fruitful pa* 
rent of fever than want of drainage? 

Such is an outline of the first 

Distinction'* of the Topo^aphia, It 
does not apfiear whether the audience 
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coiisisterl of the guests of each day^ or 
whether the readings were open to the 
public of the university ; but if the 
literary entertainment were con^ned 
to the guests* it must be conceded that 
the poor had much the richest portion 
of the intellectual treat furnished by 
the archdeacon; for the other << Distinc- 
tions,” both in matter and manner, fall 
far behind the first. The second, espe- 
cially, to which we now proceed, and 
which formed the subject of the read- 
ings before the masters and chief scho- 
lars of the university, is the least philo- 
sophical, and, save for its use in illus- 
trating the foibles of learning, the least 
valuable of the three. It is conver- 
sant, ** de MirahilihuSf' of the Marvels 
of Ireland. Some allowance must be 
made for the natural tendency to look 
for wonders in undiscovered regions. 
As the knowledge of geography had 
extended, the Arirnaspi ceased to 
people Scythia, and transported them- 
selves to inaccessible regions nearer 
the rising sun. Aldrovandus,even,four 
centuries later than Giruld, found a 
habitat for the flying dragons which had 
disappeared from Jutland, in their old 
location on the borders of Abyssinia. 
Their hones, and those of the jngmies 
of Herodotus, were to bo found there, 
in certain valleys. Sir John Mandc- 
villc would have passed for but a 
worthless traveller, if ho had come 
home without tidings of the Kunoce- 
phali : he had not seen men with dfeg's 
heads, himself; but in lands beyond 
those he had visited, they were to be 
found as surely as Aldrovandus’s dra- 
gons. Whatever had been written in 
Herodotus, in Strabo, in Pliny, or 
Solinus, it was thought ought to be 
made good by observation. Hence, 
the better-read a scholar might be, the 
more he looked for travellers* tales of 
the prodigious kind, from those who 
had penetrated into the borders of 
terra incognita. The simplicity of a 
scientific enumeration of birds, beasts, 
and fishes, with an essay on the soil, 
climate, and extent of the island, may, 
not improbably, have appeared to 
Girald less likely to please, as well as 


of less absolute value, than the curio- 
sity and novelty of the catalogue of 
prodigies which he has amassed in his 
second Distinction. Where he could 
have picked up so strange an assort- 
ment of fables has long been matter of 
wonder to historical students. The 
recent publication, however, of the 
** Irish Nennius/* * by our Arcbsslo- 
gical Society, has thrown a clear light 
on the origin of most of Girald*s mar- 
vels. Girald's uncle, MauriceFitzgerald, 
had acquired, early in the conquest, 
among other possessions, the castle of 
Glendaloch. It is probable that Girald 
spent a part of his time there, or in 
the neighbourhood, during his first 
visit. We make this remark from the 
particularity with which' he has pre- 
served the legend of St. Kevin, of his 
crows, liis blackbird, and his apple- 
hearing willow-trees. We can well un- 
derstand how much impressed with the 
novelty and solemnity of everything 
around him he would have been, if he 
vibited the city of thetwolakes,inhabited 
as it then was by a class of scholars 
preserving so much of the old-world 
history both of Britain and Ireland. 
In fact, from fragments of the now 
lost Book of Glendaloch,** preserved 
in other depositories, and now, for the 
first time, published in this edition of 
the Irish Nennius,** there is no 
doubt that the Book of Glendaloch,” 
or a translation of it, was Girald's chief 
source of information. The Irish 
Nennius*’ is a work of too high mark 
in the solid literature of our period, to 
be dealt with, in any way befitting its 
great importance, in a cursory notice 
such as we could only .offer it here. 
It is the joint work of the four most 
eminent scholars in the several depart- 
ments they have undertaken, whom it 
would be possible to select out of the 
present seats of British learning. Dr. 
Todd is the editor and general anno- 
tator ; Algernon Herbert, the author 
of ** Nimrod,” the man most versed in 
mystical archaeology of any now living, 
writes the preface, and contributes 
special and additional notes ; John 
()*Donovan and Eugene Curry answer 


• The Irish Version of the “ Ilistoria Britonum** of Nennius, edited, with a 
Translation and Notes, bv the Rev. James llcnthorn Todd, D.D., M.R.I.A., 
F.'T.C.D., be. The Introduction and Additional Notes by the Hon. Algernon 

Herbert. Dublin, printed for the Irish Archaeological Society, 1848. 
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for the Celtic topographical and phi- 
lological illustrations. It is a publi- 
cation which revives the era of Camden. 
As we have saidf a fragment of the 
lost ** Book of Glendaloch" forms part 
of the appendix. The impression it 
gives of the intellectual state of those 
hj whom it was compiled is excessively 
humble. However^ it was the vice or 
the fashion of the day to compile these 
follies : under some of them* too, was 
hidden a meaning not quite worthless. 
** The tract/* says Dr. Todd, ** is not 
without interest, as a curious collection 
of ancient fables and traditions, not 
very unlike the celebrated Otia Irnpe- 
rialia of Gervase of Tilbury, and com- 
piled probably about the same period. 
It proves incidentally that the stories 
of Irish w'onders told by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, for which Lynch has so se- 
verely, and, as now appears, so unjustly 
censured him, were not his own inven- 
tions, but copied, with some embel- 
lishments of his own, from the genuine 
traditions of the Irish people." 

We subjoin some of these Won- 
ders of Eri ** from the Book of 
Glendaloch," with their transcripts 
from the Second Distinction of Gi- 
raldus : — 

** Inis-gluair in Irrus Domhnann: this 
is its property, that the corpses that 
are carried to it do not rot at all, but 
their nails and hair grow, and every 
one in it recognises his father and 
grandfather fur a long period after their 
death. Neither does the meat unsalted 
rot in it .'* — Irhh Nennius, p. ]i>«3. 

Thus touched and edited by Gi- 

Mid:— 

** There fs a certain island situate in 
the west of Connaught, called Aren, 
said to have been consecrated by St. 
Brendan. In this island (dead) men's 
bodies are neither buried, nor do they 
rot ; but, laid out and exposed in the 
open air, they remain uncorrupted. 
Here men behold, and recognise with 
wonder, their grandfathers, their great- 
grandfathers, their great-great-grand- 
fathers, and the whole series of their 
progenitors 1*’ — Top. Hih. Diet. ii. c. 6. 

# 

The additions do not improve the ori- 
ginal. Inish-Glory is at present little 
known. On examination, its soil might 
be found to possess the same qualities as 
the soil in the vaults of the cathedral 
of Palermo, or in those of St. Mi« 


chan's, in our own city. ** It is at 
present uninhabited," says Dr. Todd ; 
*<but it contains the ruins of some 
very ancient dwellings ; and leeks and 
other garden herbs, introduced by the 
monks of St. Brendan, are found 
growing wild in several places on the 
island." 

The well of Gabhail-Liuin, in Ori- 
ghallia (Galloon, in Monaghan) ? its 
property is, that (human) hair upon 
which it is poured will become imme- 
diately grey. ‘ — Ir. Nen., p. 195. 

The story does not lose anything of 
its marvellousness in Girald's hands: 

“ There is a well in Munster, with 
the water whereof, if any one bo touch- 
ed, he directly grows grey. 1 have seen 
a man, part oV whose beard having been 
bathed in the water of that wtdl, had 
grown grizxled, the rest remaining of its 
natural colour, tawny. There is a well 
ill Ulster of <[uite a ditVerent nature : if 
any one be bathed in it, he never grows 
^rey at all ; and men and women wish- 
ing to keep their hair from turning grey 
fre([uent it.” — Dist, ii. c. 7. 

The Book of Glendaloch abounds 
in wondrous wells. We select another 
example 

“ The well of Sliabh Bludhrna (Slievo 
Bloom) : its property is, if any one 
ga^H on it, or touches it, its sky will 
not ceaso to pour down rain until mass 
and sacritice are made at it.” — Ir. 
Nen.j p. 197. 

On this hint Girald speaks as fol- 
lows 

** There is a well in Munster, which, 
if it bo touched, or even looked upon, 
by any man, forthwith a torrent of rain 
inundates the whole province, and will 
not cease until a priest, specially de- 
puted thereto, and who roust, moreover, 

DO a virgin from his infancy, both in act 
and thought, by the celebration of mass 
in a chapel which is erected for that 
purpose nigh at hand, and by the 
sprinkling of holy water, and of the ^ , 
milk of a cow of one colour (a barba- / 
rian and senseless rite), shall have ap- 
peased the well." — Tup. Did., c. 7. 

It is highly amusing to note the pains 
of Archdeacon Lynoh^ and indeed of 
his learned editor, to disparage this 
•tory of Girald's. Lynch is much 
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incensed at the archdeacon’s omitting 
to mention the virtues of any of the 
really holy wells of Leinster^ such as 
the wells of St. John (at Dunsany) ; 
or of St. Brigidy described by Bishop 
Rothe ; or that of St. Moling, on the 
Barrow, celebrated by Friar Clynn, 
to which, in a.d. 1348, ^‘bishops, 
prelates, ecclesiastics, religious, nobles, 
and others, of both sexes, old and 
young, from all parts of Ireland, to 
the number of several thousands, re- 
sorted to perform their stations and 
wadings,'* with great spiritual and 
bodily benefit, instead of telling these 
travellers* tales of "profane foun- 
tains," in obscure and distant situa- 
tions. As for the story of the beard, 
'twas a trick put upon our philosopher 
by some rustic wit ; for how could 
any man be so devoid of common sense 
as so to expose himself to everybody’s 
laughter, with a piebald, party-colour- 
ed beard, when he might have made it 
all grey alike by the one washing? 
But the alleged practices for quelling 
the angry well of Slieve Bloom ex- 
cite a more serious vein of argu- 
ment : — 

• 

" ITis account of the wells is followed 
by a very silly story, without the least 
semblance of truth* Why should such 
virginal purity be required in the’priest 
who said mass ? The mass of a priest 
who is ordained after the death of his 
lawful wife, works the same effects, eu: 
opere operaio (as theologians say), as 
the mass of the purest virgin that ever 
lived. Tiic tempests excited in the 
surrounding district, when any one 
touched or looked at tho well, must be 
attributed to witchcraft, and not to a 
miracle ; for Martin Delrib proves, by 
tho clearest arguments, that human 
touch or look has no such potent influ- 
ence. I am not at all surprised that 
mass was celebrated, and holy water 
sprinkled, to appease tho tempests ; 
amulets and lawful cataplasms are often 
used against the spells of witchcraft. 
But why sprinkle the milk — the milk, 
too, not of any cow, but of one without 
a single speck, and all of one colour ? 
Such petty observances savour of su- 
perstition ; and what connexion can 
thero be between superstition and tho 
most holy sacrifice or the mass ? ^ ' For 
what participation hath justice with in- 
justice ? or what fellowship hath light 
with darkness ? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial ?* Witches, I know, 
are accustomed to introduce prayers 
and holy things, that their incantations, 


like poison, may work more secretly. 
But the ruin brought down by witch- 
craft should not have been opposed by 
witchcraft. Martin Delrio proves, by 
the soundest arguments, and the au- 
thority of the most unexceptionable 
theologians, that evil .spoils cannot bo 
used against evil spells, because evil 
ought not to he* done that good may 
follow. Girald*s object, 1 am sure, in 
detailing this fabrication, was to make 
the world believe the Irish church au- 
thorised public superstitions, and to 
brand with infamy the discipline of her 
clergy.** — Cambr, Eoers, EngL TransL^ 
p. 1^5 

Mr. Kelly, not having the extract 
from the Book of Glendaloch be- 
fore him, repels Girald*B imputations 
with equal earnestness — " There is no 
authority, written or traditional, £oP 
Giraldus's account of the mass cele- 
brated at the angry well, or of the 
barbarous ceremonies related by him 
and retorts, somewhat circuitously, by a 
description of the trial by ordeal, as prac- 
tised in England down to the reign of 
Henry III. Mr. Kelly gives us, however, 
some curious references to the uses of 
wells, or fountains, in connexion with 
ancient basilicas, in the porches of 
which he states them to have beea 
often erected, instancing that a well 
similarly circumstanced exists at St. 
Doulogh*s ; and cites Adamnan de 
locis Sanctis,*' lib. xi., cap. iii. 18, 19, 
for holy wells in Palestine. Doctor 
Todd, in a matter-of-fact manner, re- 
marks — " The irritable well here men- 
tioned is the source of the river 
Bearva, now the Barrow, in the ba- 
rony of Hy- Regan, now Tinnehinch, in 
the north-west of the Queen’s County. 
It floods the lower country for miles 
in the rainy season — a circumstance 
which probably gave rise to the legend 
in the text.”— /r. p. 196. 

And Mr. O'Donovan, on the subject 
of the Irish wells, and the popular be- 
liefs connected with them, generally, 
observes — " To this* day the Irish re- 
tain the notion, that if a pure spring 
well, whether consecrated or not, be 
defiled by throwing any filth into it, or 
by washing soiled clothes in it, it will 
either dry up, or migrate to some 
other locality ; and many examples of 
such migrations are pointed out in 
every county in Ireland.” — Ibid. 

Of the other marvellous wells enu- 
merated in the Book of Glenda- 
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loch, and described, with like im< Hut of all the stories told of mar- 
pro vements and additions, hy Girald, vellous wells by the Irish writers, 

it is unnecessary to say more. Tho there is none which so picturesquely 

phenomena of some are natural ; of unites historicjil evidences and legen- 

others, factitious ; of the rest, merely dary romance, as that which Girald 

fabulous, like those we have cited, relates of the fountain whose overflow 

Girald, however, does not limit him- caused the formation of Loch Neagh, 

self to the wells qf Ireland, but He has told his story with a studi<ius 

matches the marvels of the Book of elegance of diction, and with rhythmicrd 

Gleudaloch" with like examples of cadences, to which ordinary prose 

wells of singular qualities in Britain, translations would hardly do justice. In 

in Norway, in France, in Hungary, making our version, we insensibly 

and Sicily. glide into verse : — 

There is in rister a vast lake ; its length 

Thrice ten miles measures, and its breadth thrice five ; 

Whenco issuing, wondrous fair, the pleasant Banii 
Rolls its clear waters to the Northern Sea. 

Here, oftener far for fish-oVrbiirthcned nets 
And ruptured tackling grieves the fisherman 
Than for unfruitful casts. A mighty fish 
Here lato wa.s ta'cn, a native of the lake, 

In shape a salmon, hut in size so huge. 

As men uplifting failed to lift entire, 

Till, cut ill pieces portable, 'twas borne 
Throughout the province. Now a legend thus 
Tells of the fishy, clear lake's origin. 

"NVIiere now' the lake, once dwelt a race of men 
For crimes unutterabh', infamous, 

Beyond all others of their bestial race ; 

’Mongst whom, of old, tl.K dread prediction ran— 

That .should a certain well, by barbarous rites 
There worshipped (on which well there was a lid, 

And on the liu a seal), perchance be left 
Fiisealed, tlio waters of that well w'Oiild rise. 

And drown the land, and t'lusc that dwelt therein. 

** Now so it was, a mother with her babe 
('ame to draw' water at the lidded well ; 

Her pitcher filled, she, sudden, from beliind, 

Where she had luiil him, heard her infant’s cry ; 

And turning, witli her e.'iger mother's lieart. 

To soothe iier baby, left tho well unsealed: 

Then proved ‘the peoples voiee, the voiie of God ’ — 

Fur when tho htaplcs.s mother turned again, 

She met the flood — the unsealed fountain's flood 
’Whelmed mother, infant, people: in one hour 
The .spreading inundation grew' a lake. 

Wide, deep, unmoved, above the sinful dead. 

** Tho truth w hereof this argument may vouch, 

That there the fisherman, when eves are still, 

AVill show the si ranger whom he ferries o’er, 

Beneath the wave s, the slender, old church towers, 

Built in that country fashion, tall and round.” 

The reader of Wilde's sprightly and seems a compound of the general di- 
erudite Beauties of the Boyne" will luvian tradition, and of that of tliS^ 
be reminded of the story of Queen cities of tho plain. It is one of the 

Bovinda, and her lapdog Dabclla. accusations against tho ancient Irish, 

There is no more general form of the which has cost the greatest waste of 
dilttvian tradition. Tho learned Faber recriminatory learning. Lynch no- 
has collected a number of such stories ticOs justly, that in this and similar 

from the mythology of all parts of the charges, Girald speaks only from 

world. The story of Loch Neagh hearsay and tradition. He tnen ad- 
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duces abundant parallel enormities 
from all the European annals. Those 
who have a fancy for reading of mon- 
strous births, arguing monstrous 
passions, may indulge their taste, li- 
terally ad^ nauseam, between Girahrs 
collection of Irish marvels of that 
kind, and Lynch’s parallel cases. The 
FitzMaurices — we suppose they were 
his informants — had told Girald that 
a monster, half man half bull, from 
the mountains of Gleiidaloch, used to 
frequent Maurice Fitzgerald’s house at 
Wicklow', and when they fed him, 
would take his food in the cleft of his 
hoof, and bellow like an ox, having no 
human articulation, either of the voice 
or the extremities. He records this 
and half-a-dozen tales of the same 
sort with infinite gusto. They appear 
to have gratified some peculiar pruri- 
ency of his mind ; for he is equally 
open to such tales in Ireland, in France, 
and in his own country. Among 
his Cumbrian marvels in natural 
history, we may instance that of Sir 
Gilbert 1 lager nell, seized with the 
pains of labour at Brecknock, and 
brought to bed of a calf. It is evident 
whoever told him these stories, whether 
in Ireland or in Wales, amused them- 
selves with the credulous philoso- 
pher. But we arc unwilling to dwell 
on subjects so displeasing as those be 
has collected in the tw'eiitieth and suc- 
ceeding four chapters of this part of 
his topography. The middle-age natu- 
ralists were eager for prodigies ; and 
there is no country of the west of Eu- 
rope in which tales exciting equal or 
greater abhorrence could not easily be 
collected. Dclrio (lib.‘i, qusest.xiv., xv.) 
bas brought together an abundance of 
similar stories, from Saxo's royal Scan- 
dinavian family, descended from a vir- 
gin and a hear, to Polydore Virgil's 
account of the punishment of the peo- 
ple of Stroud, for cutting off the tail 
of St. Thomas-ii- Becket's horse, who 
all since then, ** nati sunt instar bru- 
toruin animaliinn, caudati." Even in 
Girald'stime shocking bestialities were 
^ practised in Paris. Of one instance he 
speaks as if he bad himself been, if notan 
eye-witness, yet positively informed ; a 
degree of testimony which is not ap- 
proached in any of his statements re- 
specting the enormities of the Irish. 
It is further observable, that the mi- 
rahilia of the Book of Glendaloch in- 
clude nothing of this revolting kind. 


And we may remark, that his tferiAon 
at Christ’s Church makes no allusion to 
any charge beyond the two main of- 
fences of marriages within the Roman 
canonical degrees, and non-payment of 
tithes. But the object with which hehas 
here raked together whatever was most 
calculated to bring the Irish into the 
abhorrence of Christendom, needs no 
further explanation. We stray, how- 
ever, from what, at present, demands 
our attention — the legend of Loch 
Neagh, and the singular uses that have 
been made of it in the round-tower con- 
troversy. The story was at first suppos- 
ed to refer to Loch Erne. ** Now,'* says 
Lynch, ** since Loch Erne, as we find 
by our annals, burst forth from the 
earth in anno mundi 2930, in the reign 
of Fiach Lavoinn, just after that mo- 
narch had conquered the Erni, a race 
of Firvolgs, who then inhabited that 
tract, it follows that this story of Chris- 
tian church belfries submerged under 
its waters is wholly untenable: for,” 
says he, although referring the 
building of^he towers to the Danes in 
the first instance, ** that they are bel- 
fries appears from their name; for 
clochteach is the same as the house of 
the bell ; and you will always find 
them attached to cathedrals, or in the 
cemeteries of abbatial churches.** 
An amusing inversion of Lynch’s ar- 
gument was relied on in the late aca- 
demic controversy by Mr. Dalton. 
Loch Neagh has also the date of its 
eruption in the annals ; of course long 
anterior to Christianity. “ Now,’* 
says Mr. Dalton, “if these were Chris- 
tian church-towers, how can they be 
supposed to have been submerged un- 
der a lake that burst forth before 
Christianity was known :** 

Some BickerstafF of the day, just 
before the appearance of Petrie's work, 
discussed this passage with much mock 
gravity. Writing under the name of 
John Flanagan, schoolmaster, Kil- 
kenny, he informs the learned that the 
whole error and confusion in which 
the round-tower controversy had been 
involved, arose simply from a mis- 
taken translation of this passage : 

“ Cambronsis Giraldus,*’ says Flana- 
gan, whoso absurdities are made more 
laughable by a rustic pedantry, “ was 
an author ot good note, who lived at the 
time of the acquisition of this realm by 
the English crown— that is, A.©. 1169, 
according to Ussher. Ills words, writ- 
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in^ or*Irelan(1, are these, * iurres eccle- 
siastical qucp more patrio arettt sunt atque 
rotuttdfp,' which words, bein^ misunder- 
stood by later writers, have bred won- 
derful discussions, which, as I shall pre- 
sently show, beiii;^ founded wholly in 
error, all their conclusions must conse- 
quently be vain and illusory. For the 
word turrh (f;iviii|r in the plural * tur- 
res’), as 1 have it in MS. in a rare copy 
of a very old dictionary (in margine\* 
has two si^nilications, and means both 
a tofccr, or lofty edilicc, and also a tour, 
or circuit, by way of journey, as wo say, 
*to (»n a tour to the liUkes of Killar- 
noy,* ‘ to Woodstock,’ and so forth ; and 
both, as they are much of a like pro- 
nunciation, so (as 1 am informed by a 
learned member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy) they arc both from one root in 
the Phanician, Whence it appears, that 
what Giraldus meant was the bishop’s 
tour or circuit of his diocese, which 
latterly (Euphoniip enusuf and fdr short- 
ness-sake) is more commonly called a 
visitation^ And because the IriNh dio- 
ceses were small in* point of value, com- 
pared with those rich episcopal seats of 
England (de quo Consule Uugdale, and 
the learned Valor Benejicwrum\ and, as 
w'C may say, narrow in their revenues, 
ho calls them ‘arctm;* for aivtus, as 
you shall find in Fossims, hath that 
meaning. And then he says, the re- 
venues of these Irish sees were not only 
pinched anrl small, but the tuur>, cir- 
cults, ambits, or visitations thereof, 
were ‘ rotunda*,’ which last word (for 
all .so .^simple as it looks) hn«, I may say, 
been the chief means of causing the 
wlude combustion : for our modern 
literati having no sufficient knowledge 
of the mediaval Latin spoken by (iiral- 
du.s (who was well stricken in years at 
the time when he wrote), take it to 
mean simply ‘round,’ or of a circular 
form ; w hereas it properly means some- 
thing more — namely, ‘ round-a/^ou/, or, 
as w*c would more elegantly phrase it, 
circuitous; as I have it in a gloss on 
Ainsworth, which 1 prc.sume the learned 
will not dispute. And so we have, for 
the whole passage, this moaning : — 
* Their church visitations are circuitous 
and unprofitable— wore patno — like every 
thing else in that country ;’ instead of 
the ridiculous nonsense of the transla- 
tors : — ‘ 'I’heir church-steeples arc built 
after the fashion of that country, of nar- 
row proportions and a round form 1’ as 
if it was anything to Giraldus, who was 
Bishop of St. Ahaph*s, in fVales, how the 
church-steeples were built in Ireland I 
where, as a bishop, his consideration 
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must first have been turned to the sta- 
tistical and fiscal state of the sees, tho 
tithes, issues, and profits thereof, and 
tho probable cost to tho bishop of going 
his diocesan visitation.s. It would, in- 
deed, be a left-handed compliment to the 
capacity of so great a divine,and one so 
well versed in ecclesiastical discipline as 
Giraldus (of whom our learned Stani- 
hvrstus speaks so paiiegyrieally), to ima- 
gine that he would overlook a thing of 
that vast moment, to give his attention 
to so futile a matti'r, as tho shape of the 
steeples of a few country churches 
among the Irish boqs. And I would 
thank those learned doctors of tho aca- 
demy to point me out the passage where 
this prime ingredient in an episcopal and 
topographical treatise is to be found in 
Giraldus, if not here. Indeed I need not 
dwell longer on this part of iny subject, 
which is self-evident.” 

The Kilkenny philomath, having 
thus disposed of Girald, proceeds to 
solve the difficulty about the towcr.*<, in 
a manner as hold as it must be admit- 
ted to be original : — 

“ There are no round towers in Ire- 
land. I ha\e lived, man and boy, for 
five and fifty years in Ireland, and never 
.saw such a thing in my life. 'I'lie 
supposed round towers, concerning 
which these numerous tomes have been 
written, arc wholly mayinary. This is 
a 2 >imple point ; yet for all so .simple as 
it appears, it has cokt me many }cars 
of study to arrive at it ; and 1 now lay 
the results with some confidence before 
a discerning public.” 

His demonstration of the non-exis- 
tence of tho towers is drawn, from the 
evident impossibility of men, in their 
.scnses(but indeed here his major proper- 
ties is somewhat large), conceiving such 
dififerent and irreconcilable opinions 
about the same objects : — 

‘“As suppose,’ he says, ‘ tho different 
writers about Egypt had each told us a 
different story or the great pyramid ; 
one alleging it to be a circus or amphi- 
theatre for equestrian entertainments ; 
another stating that it was one of those 
perfect cubes with which the gods 
formerly played at dice, as I road in an 
ancient MS. penes me ; a third, thatX' 
it was u Nilometer ; a fourth, that it 
was nothing but ‘an overgrown mile- 
stone,* as that mighty monarch. King 
George the Fourth, in a moment of 
Jocosoness, denominated the Wellington 


A certain ** marginal gloss ” was then making some noise in the learned world. 
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Testiinonial in the Phoenix Park at 
Dublin ; and a fifth, perhaps, that it 
was an Egj^ptian oven for hatching 
crocodiles ; 1 say, if we heard repre- 
sentations so impossible of reconcile- 
ment, inter sese^ concerning the Egyptian 
pyramid, we would at once conclude, 
that the report of its existence was a 
fiction, and that these writers were only 
reasoning on speculation, or guessing at 
what the pyramids of Herodotus in 
former ages might have been.* ** 

His argument completed, he ad. 
dresses himself to dispose of some 
impertinent matter-of-fact objections, 
which ho deals with in a very exem- 
plary manner : — 

“ But, me thinks I hear one of your 
paltry tribe of critics (who are over 
ready to take hold of any, the most 
trivial circumstance, to thwart an honest 
in(]uirer in his researches after truth) 
allege, as indeed 1 have myself heard 
some, who ought to have had more res- 
pect for the /iijjtoric aiiz&ic, alleging that, 
in point of fact^ there are round towers 
at several diiferent places in Ireland, 
which they say they have seen, and pre- 
tenil to have taken the very dimensions 
of with their astrolabes and tape lines ! 
There certainly is no assertion too pre- 
posterous for those, who, having been 
early imbued with the prejudices of an 
illiberal education, will stick at nothing 
to prop up the tottering theories of old 
exploded barbarism and folly ; but, 
fortunatelv we live in an age of inquiry, 
when evidence can be sifted, and its 
true value appreciated ; and when learn- 
ed doctors, even though they should be 
academicians^ will not be *allowed to 
run away with the fact, without putting 
forward some intelligible grounds for 
our believing their cool assertions. It 
will not do, now-a-days, for gentlemen 
to produce an old rusty drippii^-pan, 
ana say, Mo, tho parma of a Roman 
legionary 1* no ; the cook would be called 
for with her rubber and freestone, and 
the /ecus of pretended antiquity would 
be dissipated on the instant.” 

It is true, he admits, there is the 
stalk of an ancieni chimney of a Phoe- 
nician smelting furnace at St. Canice's, 
in Kilkenny, but as for the alleged 
round tower at Clondalkin, « I can 
declare positively (for 1 made it my 
business to go by Mr. Purcell’s day 
maiUcoacb, that express purpose) 
that there are not the slightest traces 
of such an object there, or there- 
abouts, or, indeed, anywhere else, ex- 


cept where they properly ought to be, 
at Blarney, as abovementioned ; and 
I hope the candid reader will allow, 
that 1 made my observations in the 
right direction, having taken my seat 
on that side of the coach, and kept my 
attention fixed on the objects on that 
side, the entire length of tRe journey.” 

Our Bickerstaff was not long without 
a reply from Partridge. Next week 
appeared ** An Answer to Mr. Flana- 
gan's extravagant assertions respecting 
the round towers of Ireland, &c. &c. 
By Matthew Delany, surgeon-apothe- 
cary,” professing to print his essay at 
Carlow. The surgeon is made to tra- 
vesty the affectation of treating these 
subjects scientifically, as the school- 
master had exhibited the absurdity of 
the pedantic method. He ascertains all 
the dimensions of the Clondalkin 
tower by observation ; tests its objec- 
tive existence by all his five senses, 
getting,” among the other evidences 
of its actuality, in the interior of the 
tower, at the bottom — if my sceptic 
think this of any consequence — a very 
foul smell and, finally, to make all 
sure, analyses a portion of it* He 
finds several small fractions of various 
chemical ingredients, and a residuum 
of 90M7 parts of the 100, ** consisting 
chiefly of broken bits of limestone and 
mortar.” But if we pursued the Flana- 
gan- Delany controversy to its termina- 
tion, we should never find our way back 
to our topographer, whose “turres 
ecclesiasticec,” have led us into this 
digression. 

The next marvel mentioned in the 
Book of Glendaloch, is that sin- 
gular one of the werwolves of Os- 
sory. The descendants of the wolf 
are in Ossory. They have a wonder- 
ful property : they transform them- 
selves into wolves, and go forth in 
the form of wolves ; and if they hap- 
pen to be killed with flesh in their 
mouths, it is in the same condition that 
the bodies out of which they have come 
will be found ; and they command 
their families not to remove their bo- 
dies, because if they were moved, they 

could never come into them again.” 

Jr, Nen, p. 205. Or, as given more 

at large in another copy : There 

are certain people in Eri, viz., the 
race of Laighaire^Failaidh, in Ossory. 
They p^ss into the form of wolves 
whenever they please, and kill cattle 
according to the custom of wolves, and 
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they quit their own bodies ; and when 
they go forth in their wolf-formsi they 
charuc their friends not to remove 
their bodies ; and if they are wounded 
while abroad, the same wounds will 
be oil their bodies in their houses ; 
and the raw llesh ilevoured while 
abroad wilThein their teeth/* — Ibid. 
How the belief in this kind of monstrous 
transformation came to be so wide- 
ly spread, ami so generally believed, as 
it has been since the time of Herodo- 
tus, it is hard to conceive, without 
yielding, at least, as much creilence to 
it as we now u&ually do to the imagined 
tr.insformations and cataleptic fan- 
tasies of witches. Mr. Herbert refers 
us for the If^gunds connected with this 
strange and widely-diffused cla«s of, 
as he conceives, demoniacs nr melan- 
cholics, to the authorities below.* It 
may suffice here to cite what is said of 
tluMo by the earliest writer who has 
noticed their existence. Speaking 
of the Neuri, a race of Sevthians, 
an<l neighbours of the Agathyrsi (from 
whom the tale or the demoniacism 
itself may have been communicated to 
the Iris-h, since they refer their Scythian 
descent to the Agath>r.-i), Herodotus 
says — ** There are those who assert 
that they are wizanls ; and that the 
Scythians and (ircTco- Scythians allege 
that they once a-vear turn themselves 
into wolves, and again return into 
their proper form ; w hich they who 
told the tale to me conld not pei\-uade 
me to, albeit they asseverate that the 
fact is ho, and will .swear to it/* — 
( Mtilp.) The curious reader may con- 
sult the other autliorities referred to 
hy Mr. Herbert, who, on any mat ter 
of the iny.stical or supernatural kind, is 
unquestionably the riclie.st in reference 
and authority of any writer since the 
time of Ilurtori. The story, .so re- 
volting in the Iri.sh account, i.s made 
i/ito a pretty romance, with a religious 
application in its tran.smii,sion through 
the hands of Girald : — 

“ \Vc shall now proceed,” bo .says, 
to relate some rnarvellou.s occurrences 


of our own time. About three years 
before the arrival of King John in Ire- 
land, it happened that a certain priest, 
travelling out of the parts of Ulster to- 
wards iVicath, had to spend the night in 
a certain forest on the JMcathiaii bor- 
der. Now, while he lay meditating by 
the tiro which he had kindled beneath a 
lofty tree, with one little boy alone in 
his company, behold, a wolf approached 
them, and all at once began to speak in 
this w'ise — * Fear nothing. Thi?re is no 
need for alarm.’ . . Then the priest, 

adjuring the animal hy iVlmighty (iod, 
and the faith of the Trinity not to do 
them any harm, and to tell them what 
kind of (Venture it was, that, under that 
bestial form, gave utteraneo to human 
language, the wolf, returning ('atholie 
answers in all points, proceeded to sa} — 
• We are of a eertain family of the men 
of Ossory ; wlnmee onc»* in »*very .seven 
years, by the eurso of a certain holy 
man, to wit, of the Abbot Natalis, two 
of U.S, a man and a woman, are com- 
pelled to exile ourselves, and that, not 
only from our place of habitation hut 
from our human shapes. For, lading 
off the huinati form, they assume the 
lorins ofv\olves. And when the .seven 
>ears art* emletl, two others being se- 
lected in their places ; tlie«i*, if. still .sur- 
viving, return to their prop(*r (‘tnintry. 
And,’ sahl the woir, Mhe eoinpaniou of 
my exih‘ lies not far from hence, griev- 
ously sick. And 1 bc.seech y(»u,’ saiti 
he, Mlnat you will administer the conso- 
lations of your office to her, for she is 
in ejrtrt’ini^.* Whereupon the priest, af- 
frightiMl enoiudi at such an ad\enture, 
follows the wiilf, who letl tin* way tt» a 
tree not far off. And there, in the Ind- 
low of the tree, he sees a she-W'olf, with 
all the likeiif'ts of a wihl ht'u.st, but ut- 
tering tin* moans and groans of a human 
being. She, as soon as she saw him, 
giiing him a cnurleim.s .salutation, ex- 
pressed her thanks to Hod for voueh- 
.saling her so great a consolathm in such 
an extremity; and so she went through 
the whole service, up to the point wlu'ro 
.she should have received the commu- 
nion ; and this .she most earnestly and 
prcssingly .sought for, beseeching tho 
priest that he would give her the riati- 
cnm. Ilut he, alleging that he had it 
not to giv(*, the he-wroif, who had .stood 
to one !ii(lu, approached, and disclosed 


• lIerod<ifns, iv. lO-j; Pliny, viii. 22; “Olaus .Magnus de Gent. Septentr," xvill. 
cap. 4.i-7 ; “(o rvas Tilhur., Otia Imper.,” i. c. l.j; “ Mariu do France, IjuIc do 

Be.sclaveret,” i. p. I7Q; “ William and the Werwolf,” London, IH32; “ 1\ l«anore. 
Tableau, &e., dcs Mauvais Aiiije.H,” np. 2/iO, JJtJO; llakcwilpM Apologie/’ i. c. I, 
.s. 6; “Hoguet Discours d** Soffiier.s,^’ cap. iv.; Verstegan’s *• Kostitutioii,'* p. 21A7\ 
“ Life of Nfiti*aniel Pj’arre,” i. pp. 287 -0; ii. p. .TtO; to which we may add 
(in. da Civ. Uei, c. xviii., cited by Gerald as above. 
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the little book, containing the manual, 
and some consecrated hosts, which the 
priest, as is customary on journeys in 
that country, carried under his cloak, 
suspended from his neck. Tho wolf 
adjured him not to deny them the gift 
and bounty of God, wliioh had been so 
providentially destined for them ; and 
to dispel all scruples of the priest, using 
his ])avv as it were a hand, and pulling 
back tho wholo hide from tho head of 
tho she-wolf, and folding it back as far 
as her middle, behold, there appeared 
beneath tho form of an aged woman. 
The priest seeing this, and moved more 
by terror than acting on rellection, at 
length administered the communion, and 
the wolf immediately pulling back tho 
skin, it re-adjusted itself to the former 
apiiearancfj.’* l 

Omitting the discourse between the 
wolf and priest touching tho invasion, 
and the prophecy of the former that 
the Englisli would succeed in retaining 
their supremacy so long as they did 
not conform to the Irish manners, we 
proceed to what must he regarded as 
the most singular jiart of the story, 
namely, Girahrs own testimony to the 
fact that the story, as above narrated, 
was bclieve<l by the cotemporary cler- 
gy of Meath, as it also plainly was by 
liimself : — 

“ T wo years after,” ho says, *♦ I 
passed through Meath, whore tho bishop 
of that part of the country was just 
then holding a synod of llic neighbour- 
ing bi'ihops and abbots, touching this 
alVair, which ho had learned from tho 
eonfev.sioii of the priest concerned in it, 
in onler to determine, by their joint 
ad\iee, what should lie done in his re- 
gard. And hearing that 1 was passing 
through these parts, he sent to me two 
of his elergy, bi‘ggiiig of mo to be pre- 
sent, if possible, in tlin discussion of so 
weighty a matter, or at least that i 
should certify them of my sentiments by 
letter. Having learned the wholo of the 
facts from iheso messengers, as 1 had 
also already heard them from others, 
and lieiiig unable, from urgent causes, 
to attend in person, I gave them, never- 
theless, the benefit of ray advice bv 
letter. And tho bishop and synod, 
taking my advice, simt the priest with 
tlie bishop’s letter containing tho facts, 
and his own confession, sealed with tho 
scabs of tho bishops and abbots who 
were present, to the Ihipe.” 

Tho question now appears to have 
been, whether the priest was justified 
in administering the rites of the church 


to a creature so equivocal. Girald 
hesitates what opinion to offer ; for, on 
the one hand, it was a rational crea- 
ture, but then, on the other hand, 
who could say that a quadruped, 
prone on the earth, and not risible, was 
anything but a beast ? Could any one 
say that if one slew such a creature, 
he would be guilty of manslaughter ? 
And then he observes what Augustine 
proposes touching such monsters, of 
whom we hear of some, in the East, 
who have the heads of dogs, others 
without heads of any kind, with their 
eyes in their shoulders,” viz., that if 
it can be predicated of them that they 
are ** animals, rational, and mortal,” 
they arc to be deemed men. He then 
cites Augustine's account of the wer- 
wolves of Arcadia(de Civ. Dei, 1. xviii. 
c. IB), who, being chosen by lot, have 
to cross a lake, on the opposite side of 
which they are turned into wolves, 
and so continue fur a period of nine 
years ; after which probation, if during 
that time they have abstained from 
eating human flesh, they are suffered 
to recross the lake, and resume their 
human appearance. He also adduces 
a singular Italian tradition— showing 
how long the story of Circe continued 
in the popular memory — that the 
dairy-women there useil to bewitch 
travellers by something they gave them 
in cheese, wliich had the effect of turn- 
ing them into beasts of burthen, and in 
that form would compel them to carry 
their loads. Nay, more, “ we have 
actually seen,” he says, “and in our 
own times, workers of the art magic, 
who would make what seemed fat 
hogs, only they wore always of a red- 
dinh colour, out of any stuff that 
might lie in their way, and sell them 
in the public markets. Hut as soon 
as they crossed any water (the forms 
of the hogs), would vanish, and tho 
materials be clinngod back again into 
their real nature ; and keep them with 
what care you would, the factitious 
forms never lasted beyond the third 
day. Further,” he says, attesting the 
early provalcncc of the belief in witch- 
craft, “this is a frequent complaint, 
and one of long standing, that certain 
old women, as well in Wales as in 
Ireland and Scotland, transform them- 
sedves into the appearance of hares, in 
order, under that disguise, to steal 
their neighbour's milk, by sucking tho 
dugs of their cattle.” 
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Indeed, all the diahleries of the four- 
tecnth and fifteenth centuries were rife 
in Wales at this time. The dancing 
mania of the middle ages was annually 
anticipated at the Church of St. Al- 
moda, in Brecknock. Demoniac revels, 
equal to any of those related by Glan- 
vil, were enacted hy evil spirits in the 
houses of Stephen Wirretand William 
Nott, in IVmhroke. They showed 
their presence hy tossing about light 
articles, and cutting and making holes 
in linen, household stufiV, and clothing. 
Nay, one of these beings half man, 
half demon, begotten by an incubus, 
served in the bouse of Klidor Stack- 
jiole, in Pembroke, .as a ‘‘brownie/’ 
sub rnffi jnvenis sperie, and the creti- 
ture's name was Simon (//m. CamL 
1. 1. c. xi.). 

The fairy mythology also was much the 
Slime as at present, or r.ither as it was 
in the last generation. Elidor, a priest 
of Swansea, when a boy of twelve 
ears, disgusted with the monotony of 
is school tasks, and fearful of the ro<], 
(<is many a boy has been before and 
since), ran and hid himself under 
a hollow bank of the Tevy. Here, 
when he had been fasting for four- 
and-twenty hours, there appeared to 
him two little manikins, who said, 
“ Come with us and we shall lead you 
to a place full of sports and pleasures." 
So the little boy followed his guides 
down a path that led into the earth, 
dark at first, but afterwards opening 
on a most beautiful region, &c. &c. 


Here was neither sun, moon, nor 
stars, but a kind of cloudy daylight. 
The king of the fairies bestowed tho 
newcomer on his son as a page. The 
fairies were of a yellow colour, and 
wore their hair long on their s^ulders, 
like females. They Imd horses of the 
size of beagles. They were great 
love^ of truth, and had no oaths. 
T\m ate neither fish nor flesh ; but 
liv^ on milk and curds, corked with 
saffron. It were tedious to recount 
the adventures of Elidor ; but being 
caught in an attempted theft he was 
banished to the upper hemisphere, 
when he took to learning and became 
a priest at St. David’s. Here he was 
often questioned touching fairyland by 
bishop David, (lirald's uncle ; and 
gratified the bishop with the full rela- 
tion of his subterranean adventures, as 
set forth by Ciirald in his “ Itinerary 
of Wales" (1. 1, c. xiii.). Girald pre- 
serves, from his uncles relation, three 
words of the fairy language, as com- 
municated to him by the^priest. Udor 
IJdonim, “give me water," and JIaU 
grin Udornuh^^ give me salt." The 
fairy tongue, so f^ar seems, an artless 
enough combination of Greek and 
Gajlic. 

Such were the speculations which 
then exercised the genius of Ox- 
ford, The remainder of the Marvels, 
and the manners and habits of the Irish, 
will afford us mutirid for another 
paper. 
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ROME, ANCIENT 

There is no city in the world which 
awakens in the mind so many varied 
and profound feelings as liome. No 
thoughtful man can have even once 
traversed its streets, or made the 
circuit of its boundaries, without being 
impressed with the sense that, as if by 
some magic power, vast intervals of 
time have been compressed together, 
and brought into such proximity, that 
the mind can contemplate century after 
century, as if lying in juxta-position; 
and the being of to-day can well be- 
lieve himself, by some process of mul- 
tiplied existence, in living converse 
with those who wore coeval with the 
monuments before him — ^with the deni- 
zens of the Boma Quadrata of Romu- 
lus ; of tlic llo|pc of kings and consuls, 
of triumvirs and emperors, of popes 
and princes, of the pagan and the 
Christian. The illusion which thus 
alTects the intellectual, is very analo- 
gous to what takes place upon the 
physical senses, by means of the skilful 
disposition of outline and colouring, 
with which the painter mimics distance 
upon the Hat surface, and gives the.cyc 
the power of ranging through almost 
illimitable stretches of varied land- 
scape. Emerging in the distance from 
the hazy outline of the rude and sterile 
mountain or the trackless ocean, we ore 
led by gradual and almost impercep- 
tible changes through climates moro 
genial, through scenes more civilised, 
and regions more cultivated ; the pri- 
mitive hut on the hill-side being 
succeeded by the strong keep or the 
lordly mansion, till at length wo reach 
in the foreground the familiar scene, 
it may be of our daily haunts, in all the 
perfection of modem civilisation. 

And so it is that he who stands on 
the Palatine or the Coelian Hill, who 
walks through the forum and thence 

S scs to St. Peter's, or to the Porta 
Popolo, feels that his spirit has 
ranged over twenty centuries, as his 
eye on the canvas may have wan- 
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dered over as many miles, linking 
in each case the remote and obscure 
with the present and the palpable. 

All this belongs to Rome, as it 
belongs to no other spot of the earth. 
Assyria and Egypt nave their past, 
their memories of a giant power and a 
wondrous civilisation; but we look 
upon Nimroud or Nineveh, upon the 
pyramid or the palace, as we do on 
the fossil megatherium or mammoth, 
the representative of a race which had 
once been, but has long ceased to bo : 
but Rome is to us like the fossil man 
or th0 mummy ; we look upon it with 
wonder and awe, as upon one who 
lived when the earth was itself young ; 
and still we feel that we are linked to 
him and his distant existence by a 
chain unbroken and indissoluble. That 
the breast of the dead throbbed with 
the samo lifo, was animated with the 
same passions, , and informed by the 
same heavenward aspirations as our 
own. 

Neither must he who would see and 
know Rome, as it should be seen and 
known, study her in the mere spirit in 
which he would range through a 
metropolis of a modern creation. In 
St. Petersburg, or New York, or 
Philadelphia, ne will sec noble streets 
and stately buildings, but they all 
speak of the present. Every public 
edifice proclaims its own use. The 
arsenal, the mart, the court, or .the 
theatre, in structure or location, are 
such as our fathers and ourselves are 
wont to assign to them; he needs 
scarcely ask more thail their names, 
and he at once knows the history of 
their short-lived annals. They are 
called, it may- be, by the name of 
some founder who has scarce passed 
from amongst the living, or whose 
memory is as familiar as wat of Peter, 
of Catharine, of Washington, or of 
Franklin. 

But Rome hasher double memories, 
her two lives, distinct yet ever blend- 


** The Vicissitudos of the Eternal City, or Ancient Rome ; with Notes, Classi- 
cal and Historical.” By James Whiteside, Esq. A.M., M.R.I. A. London : Bentley, 
New Burlington-streot. 1840. 
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ing— the past and the present — ^both 
visible and intelligible to the few who 
know how to read her legends aright ; 
one only seen by the many to whom 
her past is a mystery withdrawn from 
their eyes. 

There be many that we have met 
with who have sauntered through the 
forum and by the arches of Con- 
stantine and Titus^ and have traversed 
the Campidoglio or the Aracmli^ the 
whllc^ no doubt, adniiring the won- 
drous monuments around them— tem- 
ple, and arch, and column — and yet 
m happy ignorance that they had been 
treading the Via Sacra, and were close 
to the Temple of J upiter Capitoliuus, 
and the Tarpeiau Rock, the scene of the 
earliest treaty in the annals of Rome — 
where the founder of the infant city 
entered into a solemn league with the 
Sabine King — ^^vhere, from age to age, 
kings, and consuls, and emperors, were 
wont to pass along in triumphant pro- 
cessions. 

He, then, who would see and know 
Romo — the Rome, not of to-day alone, 
but of all times since her foundation, 
Rome the eternal — must study her in 
her Vicissitudes” — ^must learn to 
know in every modern locality the 
site of some ancient memorial — must, 
with a spirit like to the loving pa- 
triotism of the Jews for that city 
which to them was a fair place, and 
the joy of the whole earth,” with 
patient and investigating zeal, “go 
round about her, and tell the towers 
thereof,” — must “ mark well her bul- 
warks, and set up her houses.” lie 
must learn, by tnc light of history 
and the guidance of topographers, to 
re-people her streets, to rc-construct 
her forums, to rc-assemblc comitia 
upon the ruins of the Foro Romano, 
and, as he strjvs down the Corso, or 
the Strada di fiabuino, rc-pcoj)le the 
Campus Martius — such as Strabo has 
described it to us ; its whole extent 
thronged with gay multitudes, spec- 
tators at the manly sports of former 
times — the horse-race and the chariot- 
race, the (Tames of the circus, and the 
contest of the pugilist and the ath- 
lete; while to his bodily senses the 
palaces of the Corso seem to fade 
away, and the mind's eye replaces 
them with jKnrticos and sacred groves, 
theatres, and amphithcatn*.8, sump- 
tuous temples, and rich mausoleums— 
in fine, he must study her as one of 


her own poets described an antiquary 
of his time to have done : — 

** Seeking amid the rank profaning grasi, 

The fK'attcred remnants of that fell repast, 

Which gluttonous Time, in very daintiness 
Of sated appetite, did spurn at last. 

The relics of those glorious ages past. 

When prostrate kings flung down their crourni be- 
fore 

Tlic youthful giant's feet, and the dread blast 
or her shrill cinrioiis rung i>om shore to shore. 

As her blood-lusting eagles sa’ooped the wide world 
o’er.’* 

The visitor of Rome, however well- 
disposed to avail himself of his resi- 
dence amidst the interesting monu- 
ments with which he found himself 
surrounded, had heretofore many dif- 
ficulties to contend with, and none 
but a determined spirit had any pros- 
pect of knowing Rome as wc have 
said it should be known. True, there 
were guides ; animate and inanimate, 
books and men, ancient and modern. 
So far as modern Rome — wc mean 
Rome since the time of Sixtus 
V. — there has been no lack of 
information sulliciently ainplc and 
accurate; the period which inter- 
vened between the removal of the 
scat of empire to Ryzantium, by Con- 
stantine the Great, up to the occupa- 
tion of the city by the troops of 
Charles V., during the pontificate 
of Clement \TI., was also tolerar 
bly accessible by means of the ordi- 
nary resources of history ; and the 
landmarks of ancient edifices and 
monuments of that interval were suf- 
ficiently well known. Rut the long 
period which preceded the two for- 
mer — tliat which embraced the time 
from the foundation of the city to 
the conversion of Constantino was 
a period in regard to which the 
antiquarian found himself most at 
fault. History no doubt was, upon 
the whole, clear Aid authentic— more 
so, if we except the first few a^cs, 
indeed, than the annals of any other 
nation; but the topography was far 
from accurate, and the works which 
were most faithworthy were not 
easily available. We know well, and 
the reader may imagine the ew-, 
barrassment in which one was ini 
volvcd who sought,^ while in modern 
Rome, to make himself acquainted 
with ancient sites and monuments— to 
search out localities by the light of 
history— and then to read history with 
the advantage and interpretation to 
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be derived from the proximitj of the 
soeoes described. 

Mr. Whiteside, whose clever and 
agreeable trork oh Italy we have al- 
ready hoticed, fblt all that we have 
alluded to tibon his visiting Rome. 
Endowed with an inquisitive mind, 
and reinarkable force and energy of 
character, he was not one of those who 
would be likely to rest contented with 
ordinary information, while higher 
sources remained to boconsulted 

“ I examined,** he says, “the works 
of learned travellers and antiquarians, 
and the modern guide-books. Some 
contained partial notices of Ancient and 
Modern Rome, confusing the reader by 
the juxta-position ; others described 
chiefly palaces and pictures; others 
were diffuse on unimportant particu- 
lars. Burton and Nibby had not the 
advantage of recent discoveries, and are 
considered, in many particulars, mis- 
taken and unsatisfactory. The plan of 
the city, by Nolli, was printed in 1784. 
The book of Nardini, published some 
fifteen years later. Gibbon pronounces 
to be imperfect, and, although learned, 
immcthodical ; sometimes obscure — ^in- 
variably diffuse. That writer delighted 
in starting needless difficulties, which 
he did not always remove. Sir John 
Hobhouse observes : — 

** * A hundred years have not fur- 
nished the desired plan of the city. 
Whoever should attempt a general view 
of the subject, would have to brush 
away the cobwebs of erudition, with 
Which even the modern discoveries are 
partially obscured.* 

Hobhouse objects to the praise la- 
vished on Venuti by Forsyth, and sub- 
sequently remarks : — 

** * The insufficiency of all latter 
labours, and the necessity of some new 
uide, may be collected from the expo- 
lent at last adopted of republishing 
Nardini. What has been said of the 
embarrassment of aUstrangor at Rome, 
must afipear more singular when it is 
recollected, that besides the casual 
efforts of natives and foreigners, there 
is an archasologldal society constantly at 


work npo^ the antiquities of the city 
and neighbourhood.’ 

The result of his inquiries tbon 
convinced him of what, indeed, 
has been conceded by the consent 
of all who are best qualified to 
pronounce a Judgment oU the sub- 
ject — ^that the admirable work Of the 
Cavaliere Luim Ganina whs the best 
extant on the subject. Of the 
author of the Indicaziono Topogta- 
fica di Roma Antica,” it Is scascely 
necessary to offer any recommenda- 
tory observations. He has been lon'^ 
known to antiquarians and architects 
(under which latter designation he 
has modestly brought out the magni- 
ficent series of works with which he 
has enriched the world) of extensive 
learning, indefatigable industry, and 
a thorough love of his promssion, 
which have concurred in enabling bum 
to attain to the most intimate know- 
ledge of the works of antiquity ; and 
it must be considered as no mean tri- 
bute to his excellence^ as well as a 
sterling proof of the ardent love for 
the monuments of their city, which 
animated the short-lived republic, 
that Ganina was named as the princi- 
pal person of the Gommittee of Anti- 
quities. 

The advantage which Mr. White- 
side enjoyed from the topogra- 
phy of Ganina, he has now enabled 
British travellers who are not ac- 
quainted with the Italian language to 
avail themselves of, by presenting to 
them, in a very concise and cotivcuient 
form, an excellent translation which 
he has enriched with notes and clas- 
sical references, prefixing, in a re- 
duced form, the map of Ancient 
Rome, given by Ganina, and adding a 
chapter on the street architecture of 
the city— a subject not touol'^l 1.;- 
the Roman topographer, as unsuitc^ 
to what he modestly calls una senu 
plice indicaziom topogrqfica^^ and con- 
cluding with a brief but masterly 


^ * After briefiy touching upon his labours in ascertaining the exact position and 
mrm of tho principal monuments of antiquity — ** Molto furono le recerche fatte da 
ine in diverst anni, ohde dbtertninare la pifi esatta positione o forma dogli indlcati 
monumenti ; e Hon risparmlal cure per rintracciar quale fosse la plb probablle 
djspositslone che aveano questl nelia loro Intera striictura'* — Ganina thus adds 
bis reasons for not treating of the streets nr private edifices — ** Essendo poi le 
cose, che risguardano la vera situatzione del vici dolle vio secondarie e degU 
ediffiij prlvati, ridotte pra a grande inoortessa, ho tratasciato di desoriverle per 
non oiBmnilormi in lunghissimo discussioni, le quail avrebbero portato dl dover 
referiro molte cose non ben oonvenienti ad una semplice iodicaslone topografica.” 
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sketch of the progressive changes of 
Rome, from the downfall of the Wes- 
tern Empire to the present d^. 

Of the work which Mr. Whiteside 
has thus enabled the English reader 
to make acquaintance, it may be de- 
sirable to say a few words. 

Devoting himself ardently to ar- 
chmological investigations, and avail- 
ing himself fully of the labors of the 
topographers who had preceded him, 
Cai^ina compiled his work, which first 
appeared in folio in 1830; the next 
year a second edition was published 
in octavo, and has been succeeded 
by a third edition of the same size in 
1841. 

He divides the city into fourteen 
regime or districts (similar to those 
into which it was divided in the early 
period of the empire), to which he 
assigns their appropriate names, and 
then treats of the ancient buildings 
and monuments in eaeh, assigning to 
them their proper localities in relation 
to the modern city. For the more 
complete elucidation of his work, 
Canina prepared a large and most 
elaborate map of the ancient city. 
It is upon a reduced scale, in propor- 
tion or one to five thousand, and mea- 
sures about 4^ feet by three feet. To 
correspond with the text of the book 
he has given, in addition to the an- 
cient sites, which are in strong dark 
lines, the position of the correspond- 
ing modem city traced in '*iinte 
chiare,'* or lighter lines ; so that look- 
ing on the map we have, as it were, the 
ancient and modern Rome, the one 
lyin^ over the other. Of this map it 
would be impossible to speak in terms 
of too high commendation. It has, 
with all who seek to attain anything 
like an accurate knowledge of the 
ancient topography of the city, en- 
tirely superseded all others at Rome ; 
and many who have never heard of 
Canina*s Dook, are yet sure to become 
possessors of his map.* 

The topomphy of Canina is as 
remarkable for the amount and accu- 
racy of its information, as for the 
brief and clear manner in which it is 
conveyed. The sources from which 
he has compiled his work are as ex- 
tensive as patience, and the most 


incessant diligence, could discover; 
ancient writings — ^the fragments which 
still remain of the ancient plan 
of Rome, which was cut in marble, 
and are now to be seen in the walls of 
the staircase of the Museum of the 
Capitol — the drawings deposited ^ in 
the Barberini and Vatican libraries, 
besides those of Palladio, Fontuna, 
Deogodatz, Piranesi, Valadier, and 
other distinguished antiquaries; and, 
in addition to these, he consulted the 
works of all the topographical authors 
extant, and of whom ho enumerates 
no less than seventeen in the pre- 
face, and has given a catalogue of 
them in another of his works, which 
shews the extent of his research. With 
these materials, aided by his own 
great personal capacity for such an 
undertaking, Canina has produced a 
book whose merits have placed it 
above every other on the same sub- 
ject, and added to the previously high 
reputation of the author. 

Tt needs not to say more on the 
original of Mr. AYhiteside's transla- 
tion. It remains to consider how he 
has discharged his duty both as a 
translator and a scholiast ; in the for- 
mer character he has, with the excep- 
tion of occasionally venturing on judi- 
cious condensations, contented him- 
self with faithfully giving his origi- 
nal — in the latter he has consideramy 
enhanced the value of the book by 
the illustrations from classical writings, 
which, in the original, were the less 
needed, as the subjects treated of 
were more familiar to Italians, and 
required less explanatory references. 

The portion of the volume before 
us, which belongs to Mr. Whiteside, 
is a chapter on street and domestic 
architecture of the Ancient Romans, 
and the vicissitudes of Rome from the 
time of Constantine to the present. 
The former is an admirable addi- 
tion to Canina, and completes our 
notions of Ancient Rome. It is a 
brief but clearly written chapter, 
and gives, in a condensed form, most 
that 18 known on the subject.^ 

The sketch of the vicissitudes 
ampler, and done in a mimner at on^ 
forcible and highly graphic, commenc- 
ing with a notice of the basilicas and 


* The Society for the Diffusion of Usefbl Knowled^ published an excellent map 

of Ancient Rome, disposed in fourteen ** Rioni," like Caiiina's. It is not, however, 
as accurate as that or the Roman topographer. 
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churches. shews that the hostile 
attacks of the Goths and Vandals had 
less effect in destroying the memorials 
of ancient splendour than is commonly 
supposed ; while a more certain cause 
of destruction than their sudden assaults 
was the supplying Charlemagne and 
Robert of Sicily with the marbles of 
Rome for their palaces in Aix-la-cha- 
pelle and Naples. 

** During the tenth, elerenth, and 
twelfth centuries,** says Mr. Whiteside, 

** the city consisted of churches and 
monasteries, and huge unshapely towers, 
or strongholds of the Qobility. A fero- 
cious aristocracy created some new 
fortreslbs, but generally seized on the 
noblest architectural buildings of the 
Empire, whether of ornament or utility, 
KW converted them into places of 
strength or attack during their bloody 
foiidsr These men had no respect for 
the living nor reverence for the dead ; 
monuments of the piety of other ages, 
tombs, and sepulchres, they desecrated 
and abused. A huge ugly tower, called 
Tor dltC^i, exists still at the side of 
the Quirfnal, which gives a good idea 
of the edifices erected in these ages.** 

Many of the finest remains of an- 
tiquity, nevertheless, survived till a 
late ^riod. The principles of des- 
truction acted witl vigorous and un- 
ceasing energy in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The incessant 
a|}d sanguinary feuds of the nobles 
with the people, (ire, inundations, and 
earthquakes, all contributed their share 
in the work ; and, as Mr. Whiteside 
Justly observes, **our surprise may 
well be excited that even so much has 
remained to us of the buildings of the 
imperial times.** Upon the tieturn of 
,tEe j)opes firom^'^Avignop, the work of 
restprnion wapt^ on in the city, and 
Rome had recovered mucl^i'of its splen- 
dour and wealth, when it suffered the 
tiej^e, and the more destructive occu- 
pation of the trooDi of Charlefi V., 
m 1527. After tBf tempesif of de- 
struction had swept over her, Pius 
ly . laboured to r^tore the city, calling 
to his aid the genius and skill of 
lllichael Angelo. Then came the pon- 
tificate of one of the most rendrkable . 
men in the annals ^ her history, 
Status y. ^ him ^Ittopie owes m 
her modem magnScehce, and his 
memory is written evej^hero through- 
out the city m Aunonuments of 
^t^i^ty ifiid magmfigilbe which he con- 
structed; bht nynfiontempt for the 


p^an relics were conspicuous in all he 
did; and while he effected the vastest 
and most beneficial Improvements of 
modern Rome, it cannot be denied that 
he unsparingly injured some of the 
finest remains of antiquity. 

^ The lost period of the history of the 
city^ may be said to embrace the time 
during which it was in the occupation 
of Napoleon, from 1809 to 1814, under 
the prefecture of the Count de Tour- 
non. The works which were carried 
on by the prefet vrere extensive and, 
upon the whole, judicious, and the 
recollection of the consequences to the 
monuments of the city, and to the 
interests of the fine arts throughout 
the world, daring the time of the 
former French republic, stand in sad 
contrast with the doings of the repub- 
licans of this day, under the protecting 
shells which the Gbillic Brennus flung 
into her churches from the Janiculum. 

But another and a melancholy chap- 
ter on the vicissitudes of Romo, 
remains ^et to be written by the pen 
of the historian. The chapter, which 
will commence with the accession of 
Pio Nono to the pontifical chair, carry- 
ing us through the progress of those 
reiorms which he at first seemed to 
lead, but soon resisted — the struggle of 
the Roman people for a rational 
liberty — the intervention of the French 
republic in a waji that has excited the 
amazement and re{>robation of every 
honest mind, an intervention not to be 
justified by any political relations 
between the two countries, nor yet 
required upon the wider principles of 
general European policy — and in ad- 
aition, in utter repudiation of the very 
principles ip the assertion of which 
1h*ance expelled her own monarch, 
deluged her metropolis in blood, deci- 
mated her National Guard, slew the 
Archbishop of Paris, defiled her 
ancient palaces with blood-reeking 
(kunkards, and established her repub- 
Hc with hymns of triumph and trees of 
liberty — and, in fine, the issue of that 
struggle, disastrous to the fate of 
Italmn liberty, for the present, jat 
least; not dishonoring .'to the yan*^ 
quishod, degrading totnevhitors, who, 
with 35,000 trained soldiers, well pro- 
vided with munitions and artillery, 
and the best engineers in Europe, were 
not able to crush the haydftd of en- 
thusiastic spirits opposed t^lhem in 
less than two montns^-ihat chapter, 
we My, is still to bo written. Matmds 
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to a great extent exist for the purpose 
in the official publications in Rome, 
and in the correspondence respecting 
the afiairs of Italy presented to both 
houses of Parliament, by order of her 
Mi^'csty, in July last. It must be 
wntten in a fair and ingenuous spirit ; 
not by those who are prepared to sup- 
port Austria in all her views, not by 
those who maintain priestly domination 
in all things^ and would govern Italy, 
as Ireland, by priests and for priests. 
From these documents enough can 
be collected — ^let prejudice mistake, 
and sophistry misrepresent them as 
they will— to prove that the Roman 
revolution was not without justifi- 
cation ; that it was not the offspring 
of ** base and abject routs commenced 
by boys and beggars,** nor of ‘^the 
idle and diasolutc youth of the city 
but that it had its origin in a long- 
lowing desire for reform, for freedom 
from ecclesiastical domination in tem- 
poral affairs, and in a hatred and fear 
of Austrian interference. 

We refer, with pleasure, to the ob- 
servations of Mr. Whiteside, in the 
third edition of his work on Italy, 
which has recently appeared, as cor- 
roborating our assertions. The re- 
marks to which we allude will be found 
throughout the last chapter. 

And yet the writer^jn the Quarterly 
Review for September last asserts that 
** the election of deputies was a farce; 
in fact, that the whole of these pro- 
ceedings were conducted by an au- 
dacious minbritjr against the will of 
the people. It is lamentable to con- 
template Rome as she now is. Her 
walls sliattered ; her bouses battered 
down in one of the most venerable 
quarters of the ancient city ; precious 
monuments of art broken and pros- 
trated by an agent of destruction 
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which civilisation had not fumidied to 
Brennus, to Alaric, or Geneserio ; one 
of her beautiful parks dismantled ; and, 
worse than all this, her moral i|nd social 
condition deranged; the republican 
government suppressed, but toe affec- 
tions of the people still clinging to it ; 
her Pope re-proclaimed again in his 
temporal sovereignity, yet not daring 
to leave his refuge at Portici; ^e 
French occupying a position which 
insures them the respect of no party ; 
the jealousy or the hatred of all, feel- 
ing they have gone too far, yet not 
knowing how to retreat ; the Presi- 
dent, in a semi-official lnUet~4mtx to 
a friend, vapours about Amnestic 
gcperale, secularisation de Tadmin^ 
tration, et gouverument liberal,*’’^ gs 
being the grand object of French in- 
tervention, when all the world knows 
that the natural, as it has been the 
inevitable result, of that intervention 
was to defeat those very objects by 
crushing those who were promoting 
them. The cardinals couftmrplotting 
their protectors ; all parties insecure, 
some timid, some expectant of change ; 
a few spirits still nopeful amid the 

f loom tuat has spread around them, 
t IS impossible things can remam as 
they are in Rome. The adjustment 
of ner position is a question of Euro- 
pean fmlicy, nay more, of human 
liberty. As it is to Austria and 
France the other nations seem to hate 
abandoned her destiny, to the former 
may well be addressed the wordsmf a 
writer in one of our English journals i 
Austria should no longer trifle with 
a situation which is hourly growing 
wor8e;aiid she must select betifoen the 
downfall of the papaey, a continued 
military Fren6h occupation, o»a con- 
joint action ^ith the govemmeift of 
the republic." 
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The clock tickinff at room-door 
gave thE old year^ve minutes warn- 
ing. The fire which had mined itself 
in^ a red glowing oven, arched with 
volcanic (Einist, su^enly, as if startled 
by the sound, foMt way, and fell in 
with a crash ; andh'oused from a train 
of musingSf I emitted my chair, and 
went to the window to look out on the 
year’s last midnight. It was a very 
dreary one> and made more spectral 
by a high wind tli^t set the skeleton 
trees creaking and moaning, and went 
searching and complaining about the 
empty shores; the dark sky closed 
down upon the dark ocean — two ming- 
ling, mighty seas of gloom ; and there 
could be seen, moving in the upper 
darkness, dim bulks of black cloud 
swimming in the current of the blast, 
like great fishes in the water depths. 

Tliero came a whirring in the clock 
— the old year’s death-rattle; and 
then his passing-bell began to toll- 
twelve slow, solemn strokes. The last 
vibrations diminished away into no- 
thing. I said to myself, The night 
l^urns for the death of the year.” 
“At that moment tho wind blew 
against the pane with a sudden gust, 
and I spoke aloud to it — **FeUow- 
mourner, I, too, am lamenting for the 
year.” Then all at once 1 began to be 
aware of nioaning modulations and 
syllables among the roar and tho sigh- 
ing of tho storm ; not as tliough the 
language shaped itself from tho con- 
fusion, but as though it sprang out 
from tho midst like a spurt or thin, 
steady fiame, from rolling smoke. It 
said, Wo never mourn.” 

But I answered, Oh, Wind, even 
in the summer-time I have caught a 
tone of grieving in your voice ; and 
night after night, since tho near-draw- 
ing of winter, have 1 not hoard you 
passing to and fro with continual 
groans, and shrieks, and sighs ; join- 
ing yours to tho lamentations of tho 
leaves, dropping, like tears, from the 
branches, and rustling piteously in 
their struggles to keep themselves with 


short flights but a little longer from 
tbcir rotting grave on thejpround; and 
to the song of sorrow %w||b from 
full beds of river and rMlelEEmmed 
with rain, the funeral AfjPlu 
tumn?” ^ 

The wind replied, **It is I who 
bear you their voices. Listen better.” 

Then 1 heard the last of the withered 
leaves saying, We found equal plea- 
sure in our yellow-and-orangc clothes 
as in our green ones ; and wo change 
into air and water upon the soft ground 
as cheerfully as we peeped o^t from 
our rocking cradles when the gentle 
spring awakened us.” 

The River said, ** I hasten from the 
mountains ; 1 know not, 1 Icarc not 
whither. I am now-a-days familip 
enough with the bare bushes that in 
their proud summer ridincss nodded to 
mo from far above ; tiro shallow stones 
arc hid, but 1 am raised to be play- 
mate of the rocks and the bridge- 
piers ; and 1 have more smooth deeps 
to see tho clouds plainly with, and the 
stars and the moon, of a still night. 
Winter is as gay as summer, and sum- 
mer as winter.” 

And the Wind said to me, ** Join 
not us to thy sorrows in vain thought, 
for we reck nothing of them.” 

'*And yet,” I replied (unwilling 
to be put down in argument, even by 
the wind), *'Mcthinks that still, 
though my ears have become rj^fined, 
1 have not ceased to he^ in your 
rushing, and mingling with the voice 
in which you speak to me, the sound 
as of lamentations, and shrieks, and 
sobs, and groaning, and shouting ; or 
rather 1 recognise them more plainly 
than ever bemro. Art thou, then, like 
one of us, trying to conceal and to 
deny thy sorrow ? ’* 

The wind made answer, ]l^ot so ; 
but into me and through me wave un- 
heeded tho noises of the earth ; they 
float hither and thither, reflected and 
driven about, till they subside or an- 
nul one another, giving place to the 
ever^new succession.*' And from this 
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I understood how It was that I had 
heard in the wind what seemed like 
tones of music, murmiu*ings of pravery 
sighing breaths of deep love ; and (ah ! 
how much more often) sobs, and kegn- 
ings of grief and great misery, and 
screams, and passionate monotonies of 
pain. 

Why do you choose,” I said, *^oh 
Wind, to keep so much of sad sound 
floating in your tides ?” 

The Wind said, I choose it not. 
It comoi^digoes; ” and this answer 
mode sorrowful when I 

tiioughajr 

At Inilr moment even, there came, 
laden with sad sound, a gust across the 
hills of the shore and the dark fields, and 
flew over Uie house, and through it, 
with a shriek and a long sighing ; and 
I said, ** Tell me more, however. 
What is that ? ” 

The Wind answered, “ I bear that 
from a ship sailing upon the sea.” 

** Alrt ” sighed I, these wailings 
were in the tones of my own land ; 
they rise from hearts that love their 
homes and shall never see them again. 
But the plaint of those that stay be- 
hind in starvation, and in blank strug- 
gling, and in despair ; is not that stul 
more soirowful#* 

The Wind replied, Tt is sounding 
through me day and night.” 

** Listening so often,” I resumed, 
** to the storms and the piping gales, I 
never before knew aught of their inter- 
pretation. How many strange mean- 
ings must have been blown about in 
those of the past year, had my sense 
been but acute enough to have distin- 
guished them 1” 

Sweet, and ^nd, and awful 
sounds,” said the Wind, “have 1 car- 
ried by your ear, unheeded ; or, may- 
hap, suggesting Noughts whose source 
was all* unguessed. Sweeping past the 
lit cathedral windows, I have caught up 
the portion of a royal requiem, and 
over land and sea, traversed in a 
thought, breathed a faint memory of 
the ^Icmn choir and oigan intb the 
musings of your solitary fireside. 

“ I have waved your hair, and gone 
by with a gentle murmur, far-borno 
from tens of thousands of acclaiming 
voices, that hailed the dawning of a 
queen upon their land, as of a fair- 
omened star. 

** On many a stormy night I have 
whirled against your rain-lashed win- 


dow, and sent piercing through it’s 
chinks the cry from a foundered ship ; 
a cry hurried off by the fierce torrent of 
air one moment before the deadly 
bi'eakers engulphed those who gave it 
utterance. 

And in the summer’s afternoons I 
have moved the hill-sido grass where 
you lay looking up and up among the 
small whfte clouds, with sighs and sobs 
from m}Tiads of death-l^dsf many 
more than the woflfted number, and 
more sudden and sad. 

“And in lively gales I have carried 
you the tone of a shout of liberty 
echoed from ancicDt||ppiplcd tind pa- 
laces, and clscwhei’o^ni more ancient 
fim^sts and mountains ; and then con- 
fu.sod reverberations of battle; and 
following these ere long, a widely-mut- 
tered groan, as from* the despair of na- 
tions regiven to the ^pros.sor.” 

“ Is then,” I erjpa, “ the inournful- 
ncss we hear in ye, all our own ?” And 
the answer eunie, as frdm a departing 
voice — “ Aye ! — ^were man’s ^ self hap- 
py, ho would find no sorrow in us.” 

Then I said, “ But where there is 
no sorrow, can therw be any hopb ?” 

The voice answered, as from far off, 
“ We hear that wortl often spoken ; 
but we understand not what it means.” 

Then I culled out loudly, raising iny 
arms, “ Our sorrow then is our exalta- 
tion I Let us rejoice, and give thanks 
for it!” 

There was no further answer, and 
the faintest sound of the wind-voice 
that had bilked with me died away 
the distance. 

But immediately methonght I heard 
approaching from the other side, and 
growing louder and louder, a sweet 
strong c;hord of music ; and soon upon 
the nidit-air swelled a cnorus as of 
heavenly voices blent together, in a 
strain that was at once checrfid and 
solemn. Whilst I listened, oil sore- 
ness of thought was soothed away 
from my inincl, and the wordless wis- 
dom of the harmony showed me expe- 
rience of sorrow, the source of deep 
peace and inexpressible contentment. 

The next thing was, that I began to 
say to myself (yawning), You should 
certainly lietakc yourself to bed with- 
out delay, for your fire is quite out ; 
and it must be past one o'clock.” 
And wishing the world “ Happy New 
Year I** and “ Good night !” in one 
breath, I went to bed accordingly. 
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ON THE IZNKS CONNECTING THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 
DT MAJOR LORE SMYTH 0*COXROR, IST WIST IltDlA REOIMRltT. 


It would be tedious and unnecessary 
to detail how long and anxiously the 
gorernments of Spain and Great Bri- 
tain struggled to discover ** a short 
cut " between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Spain was unsuccessful from 
a blindf bigoted and besotted system in 
ruling over her vast American posses- 
sions — closing science and closing up 
the fountains of knowledge^ and which 
finally wrested them from her iron 
grasp. 

England and her merchant princes* 
for Aill two centuries and more* have 
lavished incredible sums in endeavour- 
ing to find a north-west passage to 
the Pacific. By one* the ablest* 
roost enterprising and resolute officers 
of her navy wer% ^ployed — while 
the other never shrutik^rom any fx- 
penditure to accomplish this desired* 
and most desirable objSEt. 

Meanwhile* Brother Jonathan has 
not been idle ; no* silently and 
steadily he endeavoured to promote 
the same ** speculation” — looking 
keenly to the advantages he might 
derive* and the accession of ^ terri- 
tory he could in conscience ** annex.” 
Nor were the United States behind 
the European powers* either in the 
qualifications of the officers engaged* 
or the solid and liberal arrangements 
for the expeditions fitted out to ascer- 
tain a point of incalculable importance 
to the whole civilised and commercial 
world, 

Hithertg tlm most strenuous exer- 
tions have famd to produce any per- 
^manent and satisfactory ^sult — no 
"adequate recompense haimllowed for 
the dreai^y years passed in the cold* 
inhospitable regions of the North 
Pole— intermingle fields and moun- 
tains of ice seem to oppose impenetra- 
ble barriers to all advancement beyond 
a certain point* to block up all ap- 
proach* and cast a bitter chill upon 
the most sanguine and daring adven- 
turers essaying to explore a north- 
west passage. 

Thrice did the gallant Parry at- 
tempt to burst the icy barrier* and the 
bold Boss* when all hope vanished* 
return after four years* sojourii'in the 
Polar Seas* with like ill-sucoess. And 
now* to this very moment* the fkte of 


the distinguished Franklin seems ‘ 
sl^uded in melancholy mystery. 
jThe obstacles appeared* and in reo- 
lity are* so great — and even if over- 
come* success would prove of so 
little utility to the commercial worlds 
that general attention has been from 
time to time directed to*^. a land* or 
knd-and-wa|.€i(t aomdiuniqatipn ^ be- 
tween thi oce£i4M|ii<&l|Sl^ foutes • 
(seven or ^gh|d«cFo^th* American 
continent J^ve been suggested* as well 
adapted for this mighty undertaking ; 
any one of which could be carried into 
operation and completed at no very 
extravagant outlay* or any extraordi- 
nary human exertion. The three 
principal routes deemed most feasible 
are* via the Isthmus of Panama, via- 
Suan Nicaragua, and via the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. 

The first* Panama* has many advo- 
cates* who maintain it would prove tiie 
shortest* eal^dst* and most eligible 
route* for vessels could proceed from 
Europe* the United States* and other 
ports* to Chagres, which river empties 
itself Into^the, Atlantic in latitude 
9 deg. 18 min. ' north* and 80 deg. 
35 min. west longitude — and trans- 
port their cargoes across the Isthmus 
of Panama. The Rio Chagres is na- 
vigable only for large flat-bottom boats 
(bungos) for about thirty miles to 
Cruces — a small* miserable* filthy 
town* from whence ^oad to Panama 
winds along the central base of the 
chain of mountains* considered by the 
*' learned Humboldt a continuation of the 
Grenada Andes ; the total dis- 
tance by water and land now traversed 
being about sixty-five miles* but 
cou^ed with many disadvantages. 

A bar at the mouth of the Rio 
Chagres admits no vessel drawing 
more than ten feet of water. At cer- 
tain seasons the current is extremely 
rapid* and heavy rollers break upon 
the beach. Of eight vessels which 
recently attempted to effect the pas- 
sage* seven were either lost* or da- 
maged beyond repair. 

But even if a greater depth of water 
was found* steam navigation employed* 
a canal cut* or a railroad constructed* 
from Chagres to Panama, ^e water 
in the deep bay* and along the coast 
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oT the latter> is so shallow as to totally 
preclude vessels of considerable ton- 
nj^e approaching within five to six 
miles of the city ; and then in an 
open roadstead to load and unload ship* 
ping entails an expense, to say nothing 
of the danger, which speedily coun* 
terbalances any benefit that might 
accrue from tjiis route. 

There is no use in beating about the 
bush, or concealing the matter ; the 
several official and private^urveys and 
reports of the Isthmus of Panama are 
to the prgsent 

instances inpoit|istf^^arti^l ^ans, got 
up for peculiar purpose^ ofi to answer 
wild and selfish speculation. Now, 
indeed, the gold-seekers, tramping to 
the El-Dorado in California, will 
render the passage more generally 
known. However, as yet the go- 
ahead Yankee, with all hfs pioneering 
propensities, finds the communication 
between Chagres and Panama incon- 
venient, difficult, and expensive ; and 
as the journey must be made in small 
canoes and on mules, a very scanty 
allowance of baggage can be trans- 
ported with each traveller! 

The second route, and for the for- 
mation of which a company has been 
formed in New York, is viaiS'an Juan, 
up the river t through LahesT^imragua 
and LeoUf past the remains of a city 
named after the latter, standing within 
ten miles of the Pacific, over which 

short-cut” the Yankee company in- 
tend (if permitted) to fix ** a pretty 
considerable plank road.” 

Now, let any unprejudiced person 
take a good map and look at the San 
Juan Nicaragua — trace the river to 
the lake, from thence to Lake 
Leon, and pass over the moyel 
of land separating the latter from the 
Pacific, and it must at once strike 
him that this line is in every respect-^ 
Lombard-street to a China orange — a 
more easily attainable, and more natural 
route than via Panama. 

The noble river, San Juan, derives 
its source from the Lake Nicaragua, 
and after rolling a deep, sullen, impetu- 
ous current, empties its vast volume of 
water Into the AtlantiCi about the laAt- 
todeof lOdeg. 45 min. north, and which 


could be considerably increased bv turn- 
ing into its channel the Rio Colorado. 

There are four minor entrances to 
the Boca Grande, across which runs a 
bar with twenty-five feet of water over 
it, and this passed, safe and snug an- 
chorage is found in six fathoms, more 
or less. 

The river has been navigated by 
small vessels from its mouth, seventy- 
nine miles to the Lake, which then 
affords water conveyance for ninety- 
five miles, with a depth of fifteen 
fathoms.* A small river connects this 
vast body of water with Lake Lean 
— the city, so called, standing on the 
north-west bank, from whence to the 
PacifTc is twelve miles / the whole land 
communication required between tlie 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The 
river connecting the,Lakes Nicaragua 
and Leon proving too shallow to ad- 
mit vessels passing (which, by-the-bye, 
is here only a|si:||nCd, and not known 
to te the cash), a canal could be easily 
cut, parallel to iH bank. Or, leaving 
this and the Leon route aside, from 
the Lake NicaragiA to the Gol^ Po- 
pagayo is but sixteen miles, and the 
ground between the Lake and the sea 
a dead level. By this last route direct 
to Papagayo, more than one-half of the 
water conveyance on the Lake Nica- 
ragua, the whole of the connecting 
river and Lake Leon would be save^ 
and the land carriage increased but 
four miles. 

The angle beiftg made on the left 
or western shore qf tbo Lake Nicara- 
gua, f where the town stands, the road 
would run in an almost direct line of 
sixteen miles to the Gulf of Papagayo, 
the coast of which is flr||A^m shoals, 
rocks, and banks, and so bold, that a 
ship of th^lffrgest tonnage can anchor 
within a shm distance of the beach. 

For seven or eight months of the 
year the winds are moderate and fa- 
vourable, the seasons mild, the climate 
at all times healthy, and the whole- 
some breezes which set in every morn- 
ing from the Pacific, diflfhse a fresh- 
ness unknown on the opposite coast of?/ 
Panama. 

During July, August, September, 
and October, the northern gales prevail. 


* The New York Company conveyed a small steamer in pieces to San Juan, put 
it together, and went ahead up the river. 

f •<The surface of Lake Nicaragua ia about one hundred Md thirty-five feet 
above the Gulf of Papagayo, and the Lake being eighty feet deep. Its oottom is 
fortyaix /SjpanM feet above the level of the South Sea.^--J7iffli6oftff s Narrative, 
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blit are trifling, when compared wiifi 
the heavy blows — a jolly nortb-westpr 
off Cape Hatterasy the small hurricanes 
in the West Indies, and not to be 
mentioned in the same breath wth the 
tornadoes on the coast of ikmea, all 
of which I can speak of from bitter 
personal experience. 

But even if the shoals and rapids in 
the river Saint Juan present impedi- 
ments which would demand an espan- 
diture of money, time, and labour, be- 
yond the advantages to be demed 
from it, a navigable canal could be 
cut parallel to, and fed by, the river, 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Pa- 
pagayo, a distance of one hundred and 
eighty miles, from the nature of the 
country, with little or no difficulty ; and, 
aided by the Mosguitians^ the most 
defatigable labourers, and the interests 
of whose kingdom would be incalcu- 
lably promoted by such a .work, at a 
very moderate expenditure. In fine, 
nature herself seems to lend every aid 
for the ingenuity, entetprise, and 
wealth of modern times, to complete 
this gigantic wonc, connecting the two 
oceans by a simple but powerful link, 
and by a route presenting not one so- 
litary impediment, which patience, per- 
severance, and the meebWeal power 
of the present day, could not easily and 
effectually conquer. 

And here, perhaps, I may be per- 
mitted to observe, now that the Aios^ 
quitian boundary-lihe, and the said 
right of route seems to have become a 
sore subject, perchance a bone of con- 
tention, with uncte Sam^ how sound 
and judicious was the foresight and 
policy of the late Mr. Patrick Walker, 
the Britisi resident at Mosquitia— 
how prompt and able the measures of 
Sir Charles Grey, the Governor of 
Jamaica, and how consistent the judg- 
ment of Captain Loch, of the Alarms 
who, with his brave compeers in arms, 
both the red and the blue, swept away 
at Sezapogui, the ndtrY and uqjust 
impediments offered by the Nicaragua 
Oovemmentf obliging them to acknow- 
ledge their errpr, apologise for their 
uncalled and insolent aggression on our 
** ancient ally,*’ tbe Idosguitian Kingf* 
and, finally, notwithstanding the shifts 
and chicanery of the Nicaragua au- 
thorides, bolstered up with the quirks 
and quibbles of a bar of lawyers, like 


a plain, strmghtforward, honorable 
Buglishroan, concluded a treaty which 

secures the tariff in the port of San 
Juan, notv Chrey Town, as belonging 
to the Mosquitian King, and that nq 
Nicaragua custom-house shall be es^ 
tablished in proximity to the said port 
of San Juan to the prejudice of its 
interests.” ^ # 

But, surely, no tariff, exorbitant or 
unjust, would be exacted — no bar 
placed ac^s the river for the pur- 
pose of sdfishly monopolising its ad- 
vantages, or closing it up. » Such 
blind and narrow-minded policy never 
would be the recommendation of Great 
Britain to Mosquitia. No, but to 
render the line accessible and beneficial 
to the whole commerciid world, paq^t- 
able to the legitimate owners and 
holders of its terminus, and a cheeP 
upon the insatiable lust for annex- 
ing” every spot of ground in the New 
World ; which events, now shadowing 
forth, point out as the innate principles 
of a powerful party in the United 
States," 

The last, and certainly not least, 
important project for connecting the 
two oceans, is via the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, in the state of Oaxaca 
or Guayaca, lying between Guatemala 
and Mexico, 

The Bay of Campeachy washes the 
northern, and the Pacific the southern 
shores of this small slice of central 
America, possessing very considerable 
charms for Uncle Sam,” and valuable 
inducements for annexation ;” bad 
not, as the organs of the Yankee press 
in high dudgeon declare, <*the English 
secured the right of the I'ehuantepec 
route, and on this occasion outwitted 
the United States. 

The narrowest part is between the 
Port of Guasacualeo, or Huasacualco, 
in 18deg. ISroin. in the gulf, and the Bay 
of Tehuantepec in 14deg. 30min. on the 
Pacific Ocean. From the summit of the 
ChiUido Monte both oceans can be seen ; 
the rivers Guasacualeo, Tustepec, 
Canas, discharge their waters into the 
northern bay ; the St. Pierre and Ta* 
busco, near the coast, named after the 
*latter, while the Chimalapa and Tehu* 
on/epec, rushing in a southern direction, 
roll their vast currents into the Bay 
of ^Tehuantepec. Thus nature, with 
very little artificial assistance, presents 


* The MosqidtianB accompanied the late Lord Nelson in Ids expedition up the 
Saint Juan Nicaragua. 
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at ojuie the means of connecting the 
Pacific with the Atlantic Ocean ; and 
through a country blest with the finest 
climate, adorned with the most gor- 
geous and romantic scenery, and with 
'•very facility for procuring labour. 
The spacious entrance of the Guasa-- 
cttaZco affords one of the finest harbours 
on^the" Atlantic shores of Mexico, has 
twenty-two feertf water over the bar, 
and is navigable for the largest vessels 
to within thirty-six miles of t^ Chimala- 
pa and Tehuantepec ; which rivers, tak- 
ingup the link of water cont'eyance, car- 
ries it on to the Pacific, with a depth of 
channel for vessels drawing twenty feet. 

If a canal was cut, or a railroad 
constructed, thirty-six miles long, the 
spajl^ between the navigable waters of 
de Guasacualco, the Chimalapa, and 
4*ehuantepec, the Atlantic and Pacific 
would be connected by steam navigation 
and railroad, within twenty-four hours, 
or perhaps a less interval of time. 

The productions of Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Costa-Rica, Yuca- 
tan, in fiict, of all the central American 
states, instead of the tedious route to 
Vera Cruz, would be sent by this way 
from Tehuantepec to Guasacualco, 
and hence to Europe. The United 
States and Canadas, and the manu- 
factures of these countries, brought to 
Guasacualco, would return by the same 
route for circulation among these ex- 
tensive and widely dispersed states. 

Besides, what a mighty prospect, 
what a golden harvest the Californios 
promise ; look to the difference for 
commercial men, emigrants, specu- 
lators, adventurers, and the motley 
crowd*’ proceeding by this route to 
the El-Dorado of the day, or via Pa- 
nama. What is it? Not less than 
eight degree doubled; take a chart, 
prick off from New Orleans to Gua- 
saesudeo, and from the former (4f not 
now, certainly soon to become the 
greatest port and commercial city in 
the new world), to Chagres, and see the 
distance saved. Twelve hundred geo- 
graphical miles, besides the tedious and 
dangerous run between Cuba and the 
Cape of Yucatan, along the eastern 
shore of Central America, with cur-. 
rents beyond the calculation of the 
most experienced navigators; with 
rocks, shoals, banks and kayes, and not 
one iHendly light to warn the marlAer 


%f the dangers of these seas, save that 
which the spirited settlers of British 
Honduras have erected and maintain 
at their own and sole expense on Half- 
Moon Kaye. But the China trade, the 
gorgeil^seilks, the golden stuffs of the 
east, must not be forgotten. Steam na- 
vigation would reduce the voyage from 
China to Tehuantepec to thirty or thirty^ 
five days, one day more to cross the 
Isthmus, and at the Port of Guaaal- 
cultco a ^et could convey the riches of 
thsglndies to Europe, the States, Cana- 
das, or any other portion of the 
glohe. 

While thus opening fresh mines of 
wealth, increasing the facilities of com- 
mercial conveyance, almost annihilating 
space, leaving '*the doubling of the 
Horn” as a tale of ancient mari- 
ners-^connecting the broad Atlantic 
with the boundless waters of the 
PacificlAci it be borne in mind the 
great blessings which would be con- 
ferred by a constant and general inter- 
course between and through the cen- 
tral American states ; introducing 
regularity of government, security of 
property, peace, prosperity, and plenty 
among these hitherto crushed and ill- 
directed nations ; instead of anarchy, ra- 
pine, bloodshed, misery, wretchedness, 
the calm and healing ipfluence of reli- 
gion diffusing its holy ipfluence over 
millions wrapped in darkness and 
unbelief. 

But I dare nof venture to pursue 
farther this grand, most interesting 
subject, feeling unable to shadow 
forth one tithe of its importance. 
The feeble and imperfect outline 
1 have presumed to sketch pre- 
tends to no merit, save th^t of being 
derived from the authentic resources 
which fell within my reach, some per- 
sonal observation, and a hearty, honest 
desire to communicate in plain and 
homely language a matter which, if 
coolly investigated by those competent 
to do it justice, if undertaken with 
spirit and adequate resources, pursued 
with judgment, vigour, and perseve* 
yance, and conducted with liberality, 
ma^, without any stretch of imagi- 
nation, raise Great Britain, to a 
higher pinnacle than the proud posi- 
tion she now holds, by uniting in 
one mighty commercial bond the na- 
tions of the old and of the new world. 
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THE MTSTEaiOUS LODGER. 
IN TWO PA&T8.— PABT IX. 


Oua home was one of sorrow and of 
fear. The child’s death had stricken 
ns with terror no less than grief. 
Referring it^ as we both tacitly did* 
to the mysterious and fiendish agency 
of the abhorred being wbom^ in an 
evil hour, we had admitted into our 
house, we both viewed him with a 
degree and species of fear for which 1 
can find no name. 

I felt that some further calamity was 
impending. I could not hope that we 
were to be delivered from the presence 
of the malignant agent who hadhted, 
rather than inhabited our homey with- 
out some additional proofs alike of his 
malice and his power. 

My poor wife’s presentiments were 
still more terrible and overpowering, 
though not more defined, than my 
own. She was never tranquil while 
our little girl was out of her sight ; 
alw<ays dreading and expecting some 
new revelation .of the evil influence 
which, as we were indeed both per- 
suaded, had bereft our darling little 
boy of life. Against an hostility so 
unearthly and intangible there was no 
guarding, and the sense of helplessness 
intensified the misery of our situation. 
Tormented with doubts of the very 
basis of her religion, and recoiling 
from the ordeal of prayer with the 
strange horror with which the victim 
of hydrophobia repels the pure water, 
she no longer found the consolation 
which, had sorrow reached her in any 
other shape, she would have drawn from 
the healing influence of religion. We 
were both of us unhappy, dismayed, 

DEMON-STRICKEN. 

Meanwhile, our lodger’s habits 
continued precisely the same. If, 
indeed, the sounds which came from 
his apartments were to be trusted, he • 
and his agents were more on the alert 
than ever. 1 can convey to you, good 
reader, no notion, even the faintest, of 
the dreadful sensation always more or 
less present to my mind, and some- 
times with a reality which thrilled me 
almost to frenzy — the apprehension 
that I had admitted into my house the 


incarnate spirit of the dead or damned, 
to torment me and my«family. 

It was sojofe^ nights after the burial 
of our deairlittle baby ; 'we had not 
gone to bed until l^e, and 1 had slept, 
1 suppose, some hours, when 1 was 
awakened by* my wife, who clung to 
md'with the energy of terror. She 
said nothing, but grasped and shook 
me with more than her natural 
strength. She had crept close to me, 
and was cowering with her head under 
the bed-clothes. 

The room was perfectly dark, as 
usual, for we burned no night-light ; 
but from the side of the bed next her 
proceeded a voice as of one silting 
there with his head within a foot of 
the curtains — and, merciful heavens I 
it was the voice of our lodger. 

He was discoursing of the death of 
our baby, and inveighing, in the old 
mocking tone of hate and suppressed 
fury, against the justice, mercy, and 
goodness of God. He did this with a 
terrible plausibility of sophistry, and 
with a resolute emphasis and precision, 
which seemed to imply, ** 1 have got 
something to tell you, and, whether you 
like it or like it not, I will say out my 
say.” 

To pretend that I felt anger at his 
intrusion, or emotion of any sort, save 
the one sense of palsied terror, would 
be to depict from the truth. 1 lay, 
cold and breathless, as if frozen to 
death — unable to move, unable to utter 
a cry — with the voice of that demon 
pouring, in the dark, his undisguised 
blasphemies and temptations close into 
my ears. At last the dreadful voice 
ceased— -whether the speaker went or 
stayed i could not tell — the silence, 
which he might be improving for the 
purpose of some hellish stratagem, 
was to me more tremendous even than 
his speech. 

We both lay awake, not daring to 
move or speak, scarcely even breatmng, 
but clasping one another fast, until 
at length the weloome light of day 
streamed into the room through the 
opening door, as the servant came in to 
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call us. I need not say that our noc- 
turnal visitant had left us. 

The magnanimous reader wilh per- 
haps, pronounce that 1 ought to have 
pulled on my boots and inexpressibles 
with all available despatch, run to my 
lodger's bedroom, and kicked him 
forthwith down stairs, and the entire way 
moreover out to thcf public rond, as some 
compensation for the scandalous affront 
put upon me and my wife by his im- 
ertinent visit. Now, at that time, I 
ad no scruples ^ against what are 
termed the laws of honour, was by no 
means deficient in pluck," and gifted, 
moreover, with a somewhat excitable 
temper. Yet, I wdll honestly avow 
that, so far from courting a collision 
with the dreaded stranger, I would 
have recoiled at his very sight, and 
given my eyes to avoid him, such was 
the ascendancy which he had acquired 
over me, as well as everybody else in 
my household, in his own quiet, irre- 
sistible, hellish way. 

The shuddering antipathy which our 
uest inspired did not rob bis infernal 
omily of its effect. It was not a new 
or strange thing which he presented to 
our minus. There was an awful sub- 
tlety in the train of his suggestions. 
All that he said had floated through 
my own mind before, without order, 
indeed, or shew of logic. From my 
own rebellious heart the same evil 
thoughts had risen, like pale appa- 
ritions hovering and lost in the fumes 
of a necromancer's cauldron. His 
was like the summing up of all this — 
a reflection of my own feelings and 
fancies — but reduced to an awful order 
and definiteness, and clothed with a 
sophistical form of argument. The 
effect of it was powerful. It revived 
and exaggerated these bad emotions — 
it methodised and justified them — and 
gave to impulses and impressions, 
vague and desultory before, something 
of the compactness of a system.^ 

My misfortune, therefore, did not 
soften, it exasperated m«. 1 regarded 
the Great Disposer of events as a per- 
secutor of the huimm race, who took 
delight in their miseries. 1 asked 
why my innocent child had been smit- 
ten down into the grave ?^and why 
my darling wife, whose first object, I 
knew, had ever been to serve and glo- 
rify her Maker, should have been thus 
tortured and desolated by the cruel- 
lest calamity which the malignity of a 


demon could have devised? I railed 
and blasphemed, and even in my agony 
defied God with the impotent rage 
and desperation of a devil, in his ever- 
lasting torment. 

In iiiy bitterness, I could not forbear 
speaking these impenitent repetitions 
of the language of our nightly visi- 
tant, even in the presence of my wife. 
She heard me with agony, almost with 
terror. I pitied and loved her too 
much not to respect even her weak- 
nesses— -for so 1 characterised her hum- 
ble submission to the chastisements of 
heaven. But even while I spared her 
reverential sensitiveness, the spectacle 
of her patience but enhanced my own 
gloomy and impenitent rage. 

I was walking into town in this evil 
mood, when I was overtaken by the 
gentleman whom I had spoken with in 
the churchyard on the morning when 
my little boy was buried. I call him 
gentlemar^^ but I could not say what 
was his rank — 1 never thought about 
it ; there was a grace, a purity, a com- 
passion, and a grandeur of intellect in 
his countenance, in his language, in 
his mein, that was beautiful and king, 
like. I felt, in his company, a delight- 
ful awe, and an humbleness more 
gratifying than any elation of earthly 
pride. 

He divined my state of feeling, but 
he said nothing harsh. He did not 
rebuke, hut he reasoned with me — 
and oh I how mighty was that reason- 
ing — without formality — without ef- 
fort — as the flower grows and blos- 
soms. Its process was in harmony 
with the successions of nature — gentle, 
spontaneous, irresistible. 

At last he left me. 1 was grieved 
at his departure — I was wonder- 
stricken. His discourse had made me 
cry tears at once sweet and bitter ; it 
bad sounded depths I knew not of, 
and my heart was disquieted within 
me. Yet my trouble was happier than 
the resentful and defiant calm that 
had reigned within me before. 

When I came home, 1 told my wife 
of my having met the same good, wise 
man I bad first seen by the grave of 
my child. 1 recounted to her his dis- 
course, and, as 1 brought it again to 
mind, my tears flowed afresh, and I 
was happy while I wept. 

I now see tnat the, calamity Which 
bore at first such evil fruit, was good 
for me. It fixed my mind, however 
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rebelliously« upon God> and it stirred 
up all the passions of heart. Le- 
vity^ inattention^ and self-complacency 
are obstacles harder to be overcome 
than the violence of evil passions — 
the transition from hate is easier than 
from indifTerence, to love. A mighty 
change was making on my mind. 

I need not particularise the occa- 
sions upon which 1 again met my 
friend, for so 1 knew him to be, nor 
detail the train of reasoning and 
feeling which in such interviews he 
followed out ; it is enough to sjiy, 
that he assiduously cultivated the good 
seed he had sown, and that his be- 
nignant teachings took deep root, and 
flourished in my soul, heretofore so 
barren. 

One evening, having enjoyed on 
the morning of the same day another 
of these delightful and convincing 
conversations, I was returning on 
foot homeward ; and as darkness 
had nearly closed, and the night 
threatened cold and fog, the footpaths 
were nearly deserted. 

As 1 walked on, deeply .absorbed in 
the discourse I had hccard on the s.*ime 
morning, a person overtook me, and 
continued to walk, without much in- 
. ore.asing the interval between us, a 
little in advance of me. There came 
upon me, at the same moment, an 
indefinable sinking of the heart, a 
strange and unaccountable fear. The 
pleasing topics of iny meditations 
melted away, and gave place to a sense 
of danger, all the mure unpleasant 
that it was vague and objectless. I 
looked up. What was that which 
moved before me? I stared — I fal- 
tered; my heart fluttered as if it 
would choke me, and then stood still. 
It was the peculiar and unmistakeablo 
form of our lodger. 

Exactly as I looked at* him, he 
turned his head, and looked at me 
over his shoulder. His face was 
muffled as usual. I cannot have 
seen its features with any complete- 
ness, yet 1 felt that his look was one 
of fury. The next instant he was at 
‘ my side ; and my heart qujiiled within 
me— my limbs all but refused their 
office ; yet the very emotions of terror, 
which might have overcome me, acted 
as a stimulus, and I quickened my 
pace, 

**Heyl what a pious person! So 
I suppose you have learned at last 


that ^evil communications corrupt 
good manners and you are abso- 
lutely afraid" of the old inffdeli the old 
blasphemer, hey T* 

1 made him no answer ; I was in- 
deed too much agitated to speak. 

** You’ll make a good Christian, 
no doubt,” he continued ; the in- 
dependent man, who thinks for him- 
self, reasons his way to his principles, 
and sticks fast to them, is sure 
to be true to whatever system he 
embraces. You have been so con- 
sistent a philosopher, that I am sure 
you will make a steady Christian. 
You’re not the man to be led by the 
nose by a sophistical muinbler. You 
could never be made the prey of a 
grasping proselytism ; you are not the 
sport of every whiff of doctrine, nor 
the facile slave of whatever super- 
stition is last buzzed in your ear. No, 
no : you’ve got a masculine intellect, 
and think for yourself, hey ?” 

1 was incapable of answering him. 
I quickened my pace to escape from 
his detested persecution ; but he was 
close beside me still. 

We walked on together thus for a 
time, during which 1 heard him mut- 
tering fast to himself, like a man 
under fierce and malignant excitement. 
We reached, at length, the gateway 
of my dwelling; and I turned the 
latch-key in the wicket, and entered 
the enclosure. As we stood together 
within, he turned full upon me, and 
confronting me with an aspect whose 
character I felt rather than saw, bo 
said — 

** And so you mean to be a Chris- 
tian, after all I Now just reflect how 
very absurdly you are choosing. Leave 
the Bible to that class of fanatics who 
may hope to be saved under its sys- 
tem, and, in the name of common sense, 
study the Koran, or some less ascetic 
tome. Don’t be gulled by a plausible 
slave, who wants nothing more than 
to multiply yrofe$$ors of his theory. 
Why don’t you read the Bible, you 
miserable, puling poltroon, before 
you hug it as a treasure ? Why don’t 
you read it, and learn out of the 
mouth of the founder of Christianity, 
that there is one sin for whfth there is 
no forgiveness— blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, hey?— and that sin I my- 
self have heard you commit by the 
hour — in my presence— in my room. 
1 have heard you commit it in our free 
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discussions a dozen times* The Bible 
seals against you the lips of mercy. 
If it be true, you are this moment as 
irrevocably damned as if you had died 
with those blasphemies on your lips." 

Having thus spoken* he glided into 
the house. I followed slowly. 

His words rang in my ears — I was 
stunned. What he had said I feared 
might he true. Giant despair felled 
me to the earth. He had recalle<l* 
and lighted up with a glare from the 
pit, remembrances with which I knew 
not how to cope. It was true I had 
spoken with daring impiety of .subjects 
w hose sacre(lne.ss 1 iiow' began to ap- 
preciate. With trembling hands 1 
opened the Bible. I read and re-read 
the mysterious doom rectirded hy the 
Redeemer himself against blasphemers 
of the Holy Ghost — mon.sters .set 
apart from the human race, and 
damned and dead, even w hile they live 
and walk upon the earth. I groaned 
-—I w'ept. Henceforward the BihlCf 
1 thought, must be to me a dreadful 
record of despair. I dared not read it. 

1 will not weary you with all rny 
mental agonies. My dear little wife 
did something toward relieving my 
mind, but it was re.served for the 
friend, to whose heavenly society I 
owed so much, to tranrpiilli.so it once 
more. He talked this time to me 
longer, and even more earnestly than 
before. I soon encountered him again. 
He expounded to me the ways of 
Providence, and showed me how 
needful sorrow was for every servant 
of God. How mercy was di-^iguiscd 
in tribulation, and our host happine.ss 
came to u.s, like our children, in tears 
and wailing. He showed me that 
trials were sent to call us uj), with a 
voice of preternatural power, from the 
mortal apathy of sin and the world 
And then, again, in our new and better 
state, to prove our patience and our 
faith — 

** The more trouble befalls you, 
the nearer is God to you. He visits 
you in sorrow — and sorrow, as well as 
joy, is a sign of his presence. If, then, 
other griefs overtake you, remember 
this-^be patient, be faithful, and bless 
the name of God." 

1 returned home comforted and 
happy, although I felt assured that 
some further and sadder trial was 
before me. 

Still our household was overcast by 


the same insurmountable dread of our 
tenant. The same strange habits cha- 
racterised him, and the same unac- 
countable sounds disquieted us— an 
atmosphere of death and malice ho- 
vered about his door, and w^e all hated 
and feared to pass it. 

Let me now tell, as well and briefly 
' as 1 may, the dreadful circumstances 
of my last great trial. One morning, 
my wife being about her household 
affairs, and 1 on the point of starting 
for town, I went into the parlour for 
some letters which I was to take with 
me. I cannot easily describe my con- 
sternation when, on entering the room, 
1 saw our lodger seated near the win- 
dow, with our darling little girl upon 
bis knee. 

His back was toward the door, but 
I could plainly perceive that the re- 
spirator had been removed from his 
mouth, and that the odious green 
go^^gles were raised, lie was sitting, 
as it seemed, absolutely without mo- 
tion, and his face w'ns advanced close 
to that of the child. 

1 stootl looking at this group in a 
state of stupor for some .seconds. He 
wiis, I suppose, conscious of my pre- 
sence, for although he did not turn 
his bead, or otherwise take any noto 
of my arrival, he readjusted the mutHer 
which u^ually (covered iiis mouth, and 
lowercti the clumsy .spectacles to their 
proper place. 

The < liilil was sitting upon his knee 
as motionIcs.> as he hini.self, with u 
countenance white and rigid as that of 
a corpse, and from which every trace 
of meaning, except some vague cha- 
racter of terror, had fled, and staring 
with a fixed and dilated gaze into his 
face. 

As it seemed, she did not perceive 
my presence. Her eyes were trans- 
fixed and fascinated. She did not even 
seem to me to breathe. Horror and 
anguish at last overcame my stupefac- 
tion, 

** What — what is it ?" I cried ; 

what ails iny child, my darling 
child ?" 

rd bo glad to know, myself," he 
replied, coolly ; ** it is certainly some- 
thing very queer." 

« What is it, darling?" I repeated^ 
frantically, addressing the child. 

** What is it?" he reiterated. •* Why 
it’s pretty plain, I should suppose, that * 
the child is ill." 
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** Oh merciful God 1” I cried, half 
furious, half terrified — ** You have 
injured her — you have terrified her. 
Give me my child — give her to me.” 

These words I absolutely shouted, 
and stamped upon the floor in my hor- 
rid excitement. 

“ Pooh, pooh 1” he said, with a sort 
of ugly sneer ; ** the child is nervous 
— you’ll make her more so — be quiet, 
and she’ll probably find her tongue 
presently. 1 have had her on my knee 
some minutes, but the sweet bird could 
not tell what ails her.” 

Let the child go,” I shouted in a 
voice of thunder ; “ let her go, I say — 
let her go.” 

lie took the passive, death-like 
child, and placed her standing by the 
window, and rising, he simply said — 

** As soon as you grow cool, you are 
welcome to ask me what questions 
you like. The child is plainly ill. I 
should not wonder if she had seen 
something that frightened her.” 

Having thus spoken, he passed from 
the room. I felt as if I spoke, saw, 
and walked in a horrid dream. I 
seized the darling child in my arms, 
and bore her away to her mother. 

“ What is it — for mercy’s sake 
, what is the matter ?” she cried, grow- 
ing in an instant as pale as the poor 
child herself. 

I found that — that demon — in the 
parlour with the chibl on his lap, star- 
ing in her face. She is manifestly 
terrified.” 

Oh ! gracious God ! she is lost — 
she is killed,” cried the poor mother, 
frantically looking into the white, apa- 
thetic, meaningless face of the child. 

** Fanny, darling Fanny, tell us if 
you are ill,” I cried, pressing the lit- 
tle girl in terror to my heart. 

Tell your own mother, my dar- 
ling,” echoed my poor little wife. 

Oh ! darling, darling child, speak to 
your poor mother.” 

It was all in vain. Still the same 
dilated, imploring gaze^the same pale 
face — wild and dumb. We brought 
her to the open window — we gave her 
c%ld water to drink — wo sprinkled it 
in her face. We sent for the apothe- 
cary, who lived hard by, and he arriv- 
ed in a few moments, with a parcel of 
tranquillising medicines. These, how- 
ever, were equally unavailing. 

Hour after hour passed away. The 
darling child looked upon us as if she 
VOL. XXXV.— NO. CCVI. 


would have given the world to speak 
to us, or to weep, but she uttered no 
sound. Now and then she drew a long 
breath as though preparing to say 
something, but still she was mute. 
She often put her hand to her throat, 
as if there was some pain or obstruc- 
tion there. 

I never can, while I live, lose one lino 
of that mournful and terrible portrait 
— the face of my stricken child. As 
hour after hour passed away, without 
bringing the smallest change or amend- 
ment, we grew both alarmed, and at 
length absolutely terrified for her 
safety. 

We called in a physician toward 
night, and told him that we had reason 
to suspect that the child had somehow 
been frightened, and that in no other 
way could we at all account for the 
extraordinary condition in which he 
found her. 

This was a man, I may as well ob- 
serve, though I do not name him, of 
the highest eminence in his profession, 
and one in whose skill, from past per- 
sonal experience, I had the best pos- 
sible reasons for implicitly confiding. 

He asked a multiplicity of questions, 
the answers to which seemed to baffle 
his attempts to arrive at a satisfactory 
diagnosis. There was something un- 
doubtedly anomalous in the case, and 
1 saw plainly that there were features 
in it which puzzled and perplexed him 
not a little. 

At length, however, he wrote his 
prescription, and promised to return 
at nine o’clock. I remember there 
was something to be rubbed along her 
spine, and some medicines beside. 

But these remedies were as entirely 
unavailing as the others. In a state 
of dismay and distraction we watched 
by the bed in which, in accordance with 
the physician’s direction, we had placed 
her. The absolute changelessness of 
her condition filled us with despair. 
The day which had elapsed had not 
witnessed even a transitory variation 
in the dreadful character of her seizure. 
Any change, even a change for the 
worse, would have been better than 
this sluggish, hopeless monotony of 
suffering. 

At the appointed hour the physician 
returned. He appeared disappointed, 
almost shocked, at the failure of his 
prescriptions. On feeling her pulse 
he declared that she must have a little 
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wine. There had been a wonderful 
prostration of all the vital powers since 
he had seen her before. He evidently 
thought the case a strange and pre- 
carious one. 

She was made to swallow the wine« 
and her pulse rallied for a time, but 
soon subsided again. 1 and the phy- 
sician were standing by the fire, talk- 
ing in whiiiipers of the darling child’s 
symptoms, and likelihood of recovery, 
when we were arrested in our conver- 
sation by a cry of anguUh from the 
poor mother, who had never left the 
bedside of her little child, and this cry 
broke into bitter and convulsive weep- 
ing. 

The poor little child had, on a sud- 
den, stretched down her little hands 
and feet, and died. There is no mis- 
taking the features of death : the hliny 
eye and dropt jaw once seen, are 
recognised whenever we meet them 
again. Yet, spite of our own belief, 
we cling to hope ; and the distracted 
mother called on the physician, in ac- 
cents which might have moved a statue, 
to say that her darling was not dead, 
not quite dead — that something might 
still be done — that it could not he all 
over. Silently he satisfied himself that 
no throb of life still fluttered in that 
little frame. 

** It is, indeed, all over,” he said, in 
tones scarce above a whisper ; and 
pressing my hand kindly, he said, 
** comfort your poor wife and so, 
after a momentary pause, he left the 
room. 

This blow had smitten me with 
stunning suddenness. 1 looked at the 
dead child, and from her to her poor 
mother. Grief and pity were both 
swallowed up in the transports of fury 
and detestation with which the pre- 
sence in my house of the wretch who 
bad wrought all this destruction and 
misery filled my soul. My heart 
swelled with ungovernable rage ; 
for a moment my habitual fear of 
him was neutralised by the vehe- 
mence of these {>as8ions. 1 seized a 
candle in silence, and mounted the 
stairs. The sight of the accursed 
cat, flitting across the lobby, and 
the loneliness of the hour, made 
me hesitate for an instant. I had, 
however, gone so far, that shame 
sustained me. Overcoming a mo- 
mentary thrill of dismay, and de- 
termined to repel and defy the in- 


Auence that had so long awed me, I 
knocked sharply at the door, and, al- 
most at the same instant, pushed it 
open, and entered our lodger’s cham- 
ber. 

He had had no candle in the room, and 
it was lighted only by the “ darkness 
visible” that entered through the win- 
dow. The candle which 1 held very 
imperfectly illuminated the large apart- 
ment ; but I saw his spectral form 
floating, rather than walking, back 
and forward in front of the windows. 

At sight of him, though I hated him 
more than ever, my instinctive fear 
returned. He confronted me, and 
drew nearer and nearer, without speak- 
ing. There was something indefinably 
fearful in the silent attriaction which 
seemed to be drawing him to me. I 
could not help recoiling, little by little, 
as he came toward me, and with an 
effort 1 said — 

** You know why I have come : the 
child — she’s dead 1” 

“Dead— ha! — dead — is she?” ho 
said, in his odious, mocking tone. 

« Yes— dead!” 1 cried, with an ex- 
citement which chilled my very marrow 
with horror ; “ and you have killed 
her, as you killed iny other.” 

“How? — I killed her 1— eh? — ha, 
ha !” he said, still edging nearer and 
nearer. 

“ Yes ; I say you !” I shouted, trem- 
bling in every joint, hut possessed by 
that unaccountable infatuation wliich 
has made men invoke, spite of them- 
selves, their own destruction, and 
which I was powerless to resist — “ de- 
ny it as you may, it is you who killed 
her — wretch I — fii:nu I — no wonder 
she could not .stand the breath and 
glare of Hj;ll 1” 

“ And you are one of those who 
believe that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Creator’s con- 
sent,” he said, with icy sarcasm ; “and 
this i.s a specimen of Christian resig- 
nation — hey? You charge his act 
upon a poor Adlow like me, simply that 
you may cheat the devil, and rave and 
rebel against the decrees of heaven, 
under pretence of abusing me. Tit*^ 
breath and glare of beil I— eh? Yvu 
mean that I removed this and these 
(touching the covering of his mouth 
and eyes successively) as 1 shall do 
now again, and show you there’s no 
great harm in that.” 

There was a tone of menace in his 
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concluding words not to be mis- 
taken. 

Murderer and liar from the be- 
ginning, as you are, I defy you 1” I 
shouted, in a frenzy of hate and hor- 
ror, stamping furiously on the floor. 

As I said this, it seemed to me that 
he darkened and dilated before my 
eyes. My senses, thoughts, conscious- 
ness, grew horribly confused, as if 
some powerful, extraneous will, were 
seizing upon the functions of my 
brain. Whether I were to be mas- 
tered by death, or madness, or posses- 
sion, I knew not ; but hideous destruc- 
tion of some sort was impending : all 
hung upon the moment, and 1 cried 
aloud, in iny agony, an adjuration in 
the name of the three persons of the 
Trinity, that he should not torment me. 

Stunned, bewildered, like a man 
recovered from a drunken fall, I 
stood, freezing and breathless, in 
the same spot, looking into the 
room, which wore, in my eyes, a 
str.'inge, unearthly character. Mr. 
Smith was cowering darkly in the win- 
dow, and, after a silence, spoke to me 
in a croaking, sulky tone, which was, 
however, unusually submissive. 

** Don’t it strike you as an odd pro- 
cedure to break into a gentleman’s 
apartment at such an hour, for the pur- 
pose of railing at him in the coarsest 
language ? If you have any charge to 
make against me, do so ; I invite inquiry, 
and defy your worst. If you think 
you can bring home to me the smallest 
share of blame in this unlucky matter, 
call the coroner, and let his inquest 
examine and cross-examine me, and 
sift the matter — if, indeed, there is 
anything to he sifted — to the bottom. 
Meanwhile, go you about your busi- 
ness, and leave me to mine. But 1 see 
how the wind sits: you want to get 
rid of me, and so you make the place 
odious to me. But it won’t do ; and 
if you take to making criminal charges 
against me, you had better look to 
yourself ; for two can play at that 
game.” 

There was a suppressed whine in all. 
|l»is, which strangely contrasted with 
the cool and threatening tone of his 
previous conversation. 

Without answering a word I hur- 
ried from the room, and scarcely felt 
secure, even when once more in the 
melancholy chamber, where my poor 
wife w;i8 weeping. 


Miserable, horrible was the night 
that followed. The loss of our child 
was a calamity which we had not dared 
to think of. It had come, and with a 
suddenness enough to bereave me of 
reason. It seemed all unreal, all 
fantastic. It needed an effort to con- 
vince me, minute after minute, that the 
dreadful truth was so ; and the old 
accustomed feeling that she was still 
alive, still running from room to room, 
and the expectation that 1 should hear 
her step and her voice, and see her 
entering at the door, would return. 
But still the sense of dismay, of hav. 
ing received some stunning, irreparable 
blow, remained behind ; and then came 
the horrible effort, like that with which 
one routes himself froni a haunted 
sleep, the question, ** What disaster is 
this that has befallen ?” — answered, 
alas ! but too easily, too terribly ! 
Amidst all this was perpetually rising 
before my fancy the obscure, dilated 
figure of our lodger, as he had con- 
fronted me in his malign power that 
night. I dismissed the image with a 
shudder as often as it recurred ; and 
even now, at tiiis di.stance of time, I 
have felt more than I could well de- 
scribe in the mere effort to fix iny re- 
collection upon its hated traits, while 
writing the passages I have just con- 
eluded. 

This hateful scene I did not recount 
to my poor wife. Its horrors were 
too fresh upon me. I had not courage 
to trust iny.self with the agitating nar- 
rative ; and so 1 sate beside her, with 
her liand locked in mine : I had no 
comfort to offer but the dear love I 
bore her. 

At last, like a chilli, she cried her- 
self to sleep — the dull, heavy slumber 
of worn-out grief. As for me, the 
agitation of my soul was too fearful 
and profound for repose. < \ . 
cidentally resteil on the holy volume, 
which lay upon the table open, as 1 
had left it in the morning ; and the 
first words which met my eye were 
these — For our light affiictiun, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” This blessed sentence 
riveted rny attention, and shed a 
stream of solemn joy upon my heart ; 
and so the greater part of that mourn- 
ful night, 1 continued to draw comfort 
and heavenly wisdom from the same 
inspired source. 
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Next day brought that odious inci- 
dent, the visit of the undertaker — the 
carpentery, upholstery, and millinery 
of death. Why has not civilisation 
abolished theso repulsive and shocking 
formalities ? What has the poor corpse 
to do with frills, and pillows, and nap- 
kins, and all the equipage in which it 
rides on its last journey ? There is no 
intrusion so jarring to the decent grief 
of surviving aiTection, no conceivable 
mummery more derisive of mortality. 

In the room which we had been so 
long used to call the nursery,** now 
desolate and mute, the unclosed coffin 
lay, with our darling shrouded in it. 
Before we went to our rest at night 
we visited it In the morning the lid 
was to close over that sweet face, and 
1 w'as to see the child laid by her little 
brother. We looked upon the well- 
known and loved features, purified in 
the sublime serenity of death, for a 
long time, whispering to one another, 
among our sobs, how sweet and beau- 
tiful we thought she looked ; and at 
length, weeping bitterly, we tore our- 
selves away. 

We talked and wept for many hours, 
and at last, in sheer exhaustion, dropt 
asleep. My little wife awaked me, 
and said->« 

“ I think they have come — the — the 
undertakers.*’ 

It was still dark, so I could not con- 
sult my watch ; but they were to have 
arrived early, and as it was winter, 
and the nights long, the hour of their 
visit might well have arrived. 

What, darling, is your reason for 
thinking so ?” 1 asked. 

“ I am sure I have heard them for 
some time in tne nursery,** she an- 
swered. Oh ! dear, dear little Fanny 1 
Don*t allow them to close the coffin 
until I have seen my darling once 
more.** 

I got up, and threw some clothes 
ha<«ti]y about me. I opened the door 
and listened. A sound like a muffled 
knocking reached me from the nur- 
sery. 

" Yes, my darling V' 1 said, “ I think 
they have come. 1 will go and desire 
them to wait until you have seen her 
again.** 

And, so saying, I hastened from the 
room. 

Our bedchamber lay at the end of a 
short corridor, opening from the lobby, 
at the head of the stairs, and the nur- 


sery was situated nearly at the end of 
a corresponding passage, which opened 
from the .•^ame lobby at the opposite 
side. As 1 hurried along I distinctly 
heard the same sounds. The light of 
dawn had not yet appeared, but there 
wasa strong moonlight shining through 
the windows. 1 thought the morning 
could hardly be so far advanced as wc 
had at first supposed ; but still, 
strangely as it now seems to me, sus- 
pecting nothing amiss, I walked on in 
noiseless, slippered feet, to the nursery- 
door. It stood half open ; some one 
had unquestionably visited it since wo 
had been there. I stepped forward, 
and entered. At the threshold horror 
arrested my advance. 

The coffin was placed upon tressels 
at the further extremity of the cham- 
ber, with the foot of it nearly towards 
the door, and a large window at the 
side of it admitted the cold lustre of 
the moon full upon the apparatus of 
mortality, and the objects immediately 
about it. 

At the foot of the coffin stood the un- 
gainly form of our lodger. He seemed 
to be intently watching the face of the 
corpse, and was stooped a little, while 
with his hands he tapped sharply, from 
time to time at the sides of the coffin, 
like one who designs to awaken a si urn- 
berer. Perched upon the body of the 
child, and nuzzling amotig the grave- 
clothes, with a strange kind of ecstasy, 
was the detested brute, the cat I have 
so often mentioned. 

The group thus revealed, I looked 
upon but for one instant ; in the next 
1 shouted, in absolute terror — 

** In God*s name 1 what are you 
doing ?’* 

Our lodger shuffled away abruptly, 
as if disconcerted ; but the ill-favoured 
cat, whisking round, stood like a demon 
sentinel upon the corpse, growling and 
hissing, with arched back and glaring 
eyes. 

The lodger, turning abruptly toward 
me, motioned me to one side. Mecha- 
nically 1 obeyed his gesture, and he 
hurried hastily from the room. 

Sick and dizzy, I returned to my 
own chamber. I confess I had not 
nerve to combat the infernal brute, 
which still held possession of the room, 
and so I left it undisturbed. 

This incident I did not tell to my 
wife until some time afterwards ; and 
I mention it here because it was, and 
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is» in tny mind associated with a pain- 
ful circumstance which very soon 
afterwards came to light. 

That morning I witnessed the burial 
of my darling child. Sore and desolate 
was my heart ; but with infinite grati- 
tude to the great controller of all 
events^ 1 recognised in it a change 
which nothing but the spirit of all 
good can effect. The love and fear 
of God had grown strong within me — 
in humbleness 1 bowed to his awful 
will — with a sincere trust 1 relied 
upon the goodness^ the wisdomf and 
the mercy of him who had sent this 
great affliction. But a further inci- 
dent connected with this very calamity 
was to test this trust and patience to 
the uttermost. 

It was still early when I returned, 
having completed the last sad offlee. 
My wife, as I afterwards learned, still 
lay weeping upon her bed. But some- 
body awaited my return in the hall, 
and opened the door, anticipating my 
knock. This person was our lodger. 

I was too much appalled by the 
sudden presentation of this abhorred 
spectre even to retreat, as my instinct 
would have directed, through the open 
door. 

“I have been expecti 4 ^g your re- 
turn,*' he said, with the design of 
saying something which it might have 
profited you to learn, but now I ap- 
prehend it is too late. What a pity 
you are so violent and impatient ; you 
would not have heard me, in all proba- 
bility, this morning. You cannot 
think how cross-grained and intempe- 
rate you have grown since you became 
a saint — but that is your affair, not 
mine. You have buried your little 
daughter this morning. It requires a 
good deal of that new a|fribute of 
yours, faiths which judges all things 
by a rule of contraries, and can never 
see anything but kindness in the worst 
afflictions which malignity could devise, 
to discover benignity and mercy in the 
torturing calamity which has just 
punished you and your wife for 
nothing / But 1 fancy that it will be 
harder still when 1 tell you what 1 
more than suspect — ha, ha. It would 
be really ridiculous, if it were not 
heart-rending ; that your little girl 
has been actually buried alive ; do 
you comprehend me? — alive. For, 
upon my life, I fancy she was not dead 
as she lay in her cumn." 


I knew the wretch was exulting in 
the fresh anguish he had just inflicted. 

1 know not how it was, but any an- 
n^ncement of disaster from his lips, 
s^med to me to be necessarily true. 
Half stifled with the dreadful emotions 
he had raised, palpitating between 
hope and terror, 1 rushed frantically 
hack again, the way I had just come, 
running as fast as ray speed could 
carry me, toward the, alas ! distant 
burial-ground where my darling lay. 

I stopped a cab slowly returning to 
town, at the corner of the lane, sprang 
into it, directed the man to drive to the 
church of -, and promised him any- 
thing and everything for despatch. 
The man seemed amazed ; doubtful, 
perhaps, whether he carried a maniac 
or a malefactor. Still be took his 
chance for the promised reward, and 
galloped his horse, while I, tortured 
with suspense, yelled my frantic in- 
centives to further speed. 

At last, in a space immeasurably 
short, but which to me was protracted 
almost beyond endurance, we reached * 
the spot. I halloed to the sexton, who 
was now employed upon another grave, 
to follow me. 1 myself seized a mat- 
tock, and in obedience to my inco- 
herent and agonised commands, he 
worked as he had never worked be- 
fore. The crumbling mould flew 
swiftly to the upper soil — deeper and 
deeper, every moment, grew the nar- 
row grave— -at last 1 sobbed, ** Thank 
God — thank God," as I saw the face 
of the coffln emerge ; a few seconds 
more and it lay upon the sward beside 
me, and we both, with the edges of 
our spades, ripped up the lid. 

There was the corpse — but not the 
tranquil statue I had seen it last. Its 
knees were both raised, and one of its 
little hands drawn up and clenched 
near its throat, as if in a feeble but 
agonised struggle to force up the su- 
perincumbent mass. The eyes, that I 
had last seen closed, were now open, 
and the face no longer serenely pale, 
but livid and distorted. 

I had time to see all in an instant ; 
the whole scene reeled and darkened 
before me, and 1 swooned away. 

When [ came to myself, 1 found 
that I had been removed to the ves- 
try-room. The open coffin was in the 
aisle of the church, surrounded by a 
ourious crowd. A medical gentleman 
had examined the body carefully, and 
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had pronounced life totally extinct. 
The trepidation and horror I expe- 
rienced were indescribable. I felt like 
the murderer of my own child. Dfc- 
perate as I was of any chance of its 
life, I» dispatched messengers for no 
less than three of the roost eminent 
physicians then practising in London. 
All concurred — the child was now as 
dead as any other, the oldest tenant 
of the churchyard. 

Notwithstanding which, I would not 
])ermit the body to be rcinterred for 
several days, until the symptoms of 
decay became unequivocal, and the 
most fantastic imagination could no 
longer cherish a doubt. This, how- 
ever, I mention only parenthetically, 
as 1 hasten to the conclusion of my 
narrative. The circumstance which 1 
have last described found its way to 
the public, and caused no small sensa- 
tion at the time. 

I drove part of the way home, and 
then discharged the cab, and walked 
,the remainder. On my way, with an 
emotion of ecstasy I cannot describe, 
1 met the good being to whom 1 owed 
so much. 1 ran to meet him, and felt 
as if I could throw myself «it his feet, 
and kiss the very ground before him. 
I knew by his heavenly countenance 
he was come to speak comfort and 
healing to my heart. 

With humbleness and gratitude, I 
drank in his j-age and holy discourse. 
1 need not follow the gracious and 
delightful exposition of God’s revealed 
will and character with which he 
cheered and confirmed my faltering 
spirit. A solemn joy, a peace and 
trust, streamed on my heart. The 
wreck and desolation there, lost their 
bleak and ghastly character, like ruins 
illuminated by the mellow beams of a 
solemn summer sunset. 

In this conversation, I told him what 
I had never revealed to any one be- 
fore — the absolute terror, in all its 
stupendous and maddening amplitude, 
with which I regarded our ill-omened 
lodger, and iny agonised anxiety to 
rid my house of him. My companion 
answered me — 

“ I know the person of whom you 
speak — he designs no good for you or 
any other. He, too, knows me, and I 
have intimated to him that he must 
now leave you, and visit you no more. 
Be firm and bold, trusting in God, 
through his Son, like a good soldier. 


and you will win the victory from a 
greater and even worse than he — the 
unseen enemy of mankind. You need 
not see or speak with your evil tenant 
anv more. Call to him from your 
hail, in the name of the Most Holy, 
to leave you bodily, with all that apper- 
tains to him, this evening. He knows 
that he must go, and will obey you. 
But leave the bouse as soon as may be 
yourself ; you will scarce have peace 
in it. Your own remembrances will 
trouble you, and other minds have 
established associations within its walls 
and chambers too," 

These words sounded mysteriously 
in my ears. 

Let me say here, before I bring my 
reminiscences to a close, a word or two 
about the bouse in which these de- 
tested scenes occurred, and which 1 
did not long continue to inhabit. 
What I afterwards learned of it, seem- 
ed to supply in part a dim explanation 
of these words. 

In a country village there is no 
difficulty in accounting fur the tenacity 
with which the sinister character of a 
haunted tenement cleaves to it. Thin 
neighbourhoods are favourable to 
scandal ; and in such localities the 
reputation df a house, like that of a 
woman, once blown upon, never quite 
recovers. In huge London, how- 
ever, it is quite another matter ; and, 
therefore, it was with some surprise 
that, five years after I had vacated the 
house in which the occurrences I have 
described took place, 1 learned that a 
respectable family who had taken it 
were obliged to give it up, on account 
of annoyances, for which they could 
not account, and all proceeding from 
the apartments formerly occupied by 
our ** lodger." Among the sounds 
described were footsteps restlessly 
traversing the floor of that room, 
accompanied by the peculiar tapping 
of the crutch. 

1 was so anxious about this occur- 
rence, that 1 contrived to have strict 
inquiries made into the matter. The 
result, howevci', added little to what % 
1 had at first learned — except, indeed, 
that our old friend, the cat# bore a 
part in the transaction, as I suspected ; 
for the servant, who had been placed 
to sleep in the room, complained that 
something bounded on and off, and 
ran to-and-fro along the foot of the 
bed# in the dark. The same servant# 
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while in the room, in the broad day- 
light, had heard the sound of walking, 
and even the rusttling of clothes near 
him, asof people passing and repassing; 
and, although ho had never seen any- 
thing, he yet became so terrified that 
he would nut remain in the house, and 
ultimately, in a short time, left his 
situation. 

These sounds, attention having been 
called to them, were now incessantly 
observed — the measured walking up 
and down the room, the opening and 
closing of the door, and the teazing 
tap of the crutch— all these sounds 
were continually repeated, until at 
last, worn out, frightened, and wor- 
ried, its occupants resolved on aban- 
doning the house. 

About four years since, having had 
occasion to .visit the capital, I resolved 
on a ramble by Old llrompton, ju*it 
to see if the house were still inhabited. 
1 searched for it, however, in vain, 
and at length, with difficulty, ascer- 
tained its site, upon which now stood 
two small, staring, bran-new brick 
houses, with each a gay enclosure 
of flowers. Every trace of our old 
mansion, and, let us hope, of our 
“ mysterious lodger,** had entirely 
vanished. 

Let me, however, return to my 
narrative where I left it. 

Discoursing upon heavenly matters, 
my good and gracious friend accom- 
panied me even within the outer gate 
of iny own house. I asked him to 
come in and rest himself, but be would 
not ; and before he turned to depart, 
he lifted up his hand, and blessed me 
and my household. 

Having done this, he went away. 
My eyes followed him till he disap- 
peared, and 1 turned to* the house. 
My darling wife was standing at the 
window -of the parlour. There was 
a seraphic smile on her face— pale, 
pure, and beautiful as death. She 
was gazing with an humble, heavenly 
earnestness on us. The parting 
blessing of the stra^er shed a sweet 
and hallowed influ^ce on my heart. 
I went into the parlour, to my 
darling: childless sue was now; l 


had now need to be a tender companion 
to her. 

She raised her arms in a sort of 
transport, with the same smile of 
gratitude and purity, and, throwing 
them round my neck, she 8ai(l|r 

1 have seen him — it is ho—the 
man that came with you to the door, 
and blessed us as he went away — is 
the same I saw in my dream— the 
same who took little baby in his arms, 
and said he would take care of him, 
and give him safely to me again.** 

More than a quarter of a century 
has glided away since then; other 
children have been given us by the 
good God— children who have been, 
from infancy to maturity, a pride and 
blessing to us. Sorrows and reverses, 
too, have occasionally visited us ; yet, 
on the whole, we have been greatly 
blessed; prosperity has long since ended 
all the cares of the res angusta domu and 
expanded our power of doing good to 
our fellow-creatures. God has given 
it ; and God, we trust, directs its dis- 
pensation. In our children, and— 
would you think it ?— our grand* 
children, too, the same beneficent 
God has given us objects that elicit 
and return all the delightful affections, 
and exchange the sweet converse that 
makes home and family dearer than 
aught else, save that blessed home 
where the Christian family shall meet 
at last. 

The dear companion of my early 
love and sorrows still lives, blessed be 
Heaven ! The evening tints of life 
luive fallen upon her ; but the dear 
remembrance of aftrst love, that never 
grew cold, makes her beauty change- 
less for me. As for your humble 
servant, he is considerably her senior, 
and looks it: time has stolen away 
his raven locks, and given him a che* 
velure of snow instead. But, as I 
said before, 1 and my wife love, and, I 
believe, admire one another more than 
ever ; and 1 have often seen our elder 
children smile archly at one another, 
when they thought we did not observe 
them, thinking, no doubt, how like 
a pair of lovers we two were. 
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Honoqhed be the memory of Robert 
Southey I Ilis name will long pre- 
serve its sweet savour in the recollec- 
tion of the wise and good, who admired 
him not more for his transcendent 
genius, than they loved him for his 
entlc worth ; and whose mature pro- 
uctions will go down to posterity with 
the singular commendation, that they 
contain not one single line which a 
good man, upon his death-bed, could 
wish unwritten. 

As a poet, as an essayist, as an an- 
nalist, as a biographer, how often have 
we, in early ^’outh, devoured his va- 
rious productions, and found, in each 
and every one of them, something not 
only to captivate the imagination and 
the affections, but to amend the heart. 
While others pandered to the low and 
the sensual, he was one of the faith- 
ful few who devoted their high powers 
to the development and purification 
of whatever is best and noblest in 
man’s nature. “AVhatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report,” 
in him ever found a congenial advo- 
cate; and, while literary delinquents 
abounded, who made their gifts and 
their attainments subservient to the 
domination of passion and prejudice, 
by which morality was outraged and 
public tranquillity endangered, Sou- 
they’s every line was consecrated to 
the cause of true religion and virtue. 

We hail, therefore, with peculiar 
pleasure, the work before us, being 
the commencing volumes of a scries of 
six, to come out at intervals of two 
months, in which the life and the 
opinions of the poet will be illustrated 
by his autobiography, and his multi- 
farious correspondence. Ilis son, 
Cuthbert Southey, is the editor, of 
whose performance of the task which 
he has undertaken, wo shall have oc- 
casion to speak as we proceed. But, 
surely, to have undertaken such a work 
required from him no apology ; it was 
a filial duty which he was called upon 


to provide for or perform ; and, what- 
ever may be said of the causes which 
deferred its ])erformance to the pre- 
sent day, no one will find fault with 
the editor, who was so near and dear 
to the poet while he lived, for under- 
taking it now at length, if only it bo 
creditably performed. 

The first volume commences with 
an autobiography, which was not 
carried on by the poet beyond his 
schoolboy days. This we lament. 
AVhat has been done will make most of 
his readers desirous of more of the 
same kind ; and, although the defi- 
ciency is well supplied by a corres- 
pondence so copious as to leave no 
important event of his life without its 
appropriate comment and explanation, 
the grace and charm of the narrative 
is wanting, liy which all are woven 
into a connected scries, as well as that 
after thought, which sheds a retro- 
spective light, Idcnding early remi- 
niscence with mature experience. 

We fc-hall not trouble our readers 
with any details respecting his remote 
ancestors, as the account which we 
have of them contains little of inte- 
rest beyond the, circle of his own con- 
nections, and nothing of importance. 
But the following anecdote is worth 
the space which it occupies, if only as 
a comment on a very absurd feature 
of English law. With his grandfather, 
at Ilolford Farm, in the parish of 
Lydiard St. Laurence, about ten 
miles north of Taunton, under the 
Quantock Hills, there lived a maiden 
sister:— 

** She had a small estate held upon 
three lives ; two of them fell, and the 
third, a worthless profligate, contrived 
from that time almost to support him- 
self upon it. Knowing that my poor 
aunt Hannah was now dependent upon 
hU life, ho would never strike a stroke 
of work more. When his debts became 
troublesome, awav went his wife to the 
poor old woman about writs, bailiffs, the 
jail, and jail fevor ; and in this manner 


** The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey.** Edited by his son, the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M. A. Vols 1. and II. London t Longman, Brown, 
and Longmans. 1S50. 
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was she continually fleeced and kept in 
continual fear, till the rascal died at 
last of close attention to the alehouse. 
This story is worthy of insertion in an 
an account of English tenures.” 

Of the grandfather, above-men- 
tioned, the poet’s father was the 
second son. He was destined for 
trade, and, with this view, was placed 
with a kinsman, in London, who was 
a grocer somewhere in the city. The 
boy, who had been brought up in the 
country, was passionately fond of 
field sports ; and his son tells us, 

“ I have heard him say, that as he was 
one day standing at this person’s door, 
a porter went by carrying a hare, and 
this brought his favourite sport so for- 
cibly to mind, that ho could not help 
crying at the sight. This anecdote in 
Wordsworth’s hands would bo worth as 
much as the Reverie of poor Susan.” 

Before he was twelve months in 
London his master died, when he was 
removed to Bristol, and placed with 
one William Britton, a linen-draper, 
with whom he lived twelve or fourteen 
years. Here he became acciuaintcd 
with Edward Tyler, a half-uncle of 
the poet, by whom he was introduced 
to his mother’s family, of whom, be- 
fore, he had seen but little. 

The old lady’s second husband was 
a Mr. Edward Hill, from which union 
sprung the poet’s mother, a gracious 
and gentle iTcatiire, of the sweetest 
afTections and most unclouded temper ; 
who became acquainted with his father, 
then a tradesman in Bristol on his own 
account, from his Sunday visits to 
her mother’s house in 13cdminster, 
where ac(|uaintancc ripened into af- 
fection, and in due time they were 
married. The poet was their se- 
cond child; the first, John Cannon 
Southey, having lived to be only nine 
or ten months old. His birth, which 
took place on the 1st of August, 1773, 
was thus announced : — 

** My mother asking if it was a boy, 
>yas answered by her nurse in a tone as 
^tle favourable to me as the opinion 
was flattering. * Ay, a great ugly boy 1’ 
and she added, when she told me this, 

* God forgive me I — when 1 saw what a 
groat red creature it was, covered with 
rolls of fat, 1 thought 1 should never be 
able to love him.* ” 

Of the early poetic sensibilities of 
the Aiture Laureate we have some 


striking instances. He was affected 
by metrical recitations of a touching or 
a dismal character, even when he was 
but two years old ; and when the 
pressure upon his feelings was so 
strong as to be painful, would beckon 
beseechingly to the reciter not to 
proceed. So much more rapidly do 
the affections ripen than the intellect 
— a truth which, in the early train- 
ing of youth, has need to be espe- 
cially attended to by the careful in- 
structor. 

Many of his early years were pass- 
ed under the roof of his aunt. Miss 
Tyler, a half-sister of his mother. 
She was a person of much personal 
beauty, marred, to some extent, by 
the traces of a temper easily excit- 
able, and when excited, quite unruly : 
passionately fond of dramatic repre- 
sentations, and whose house was 
constantly visited by the leading 
performers of the day. At that time 
religious profession was not exalted 
to the same pre-eminence which it 
afterwards attained, and which it pos- 
sesses at present ; and had Miss Tyler 
lived a generation later, it is not 
improbaldo that she would have form- 
ed one of a coterie, or been herself 
the centre of a circle, such as sur- 
rounded Miss Hannah More; and 
her craving for excitement have found 
its appropriate gratification in a difle- 
rent and more salutary sphere of 
action and of enjoyment. But her 
inascMilinc character had taken its 
bent before such an opportunity was 
alForded ; and her summum bonum 
seemed to be the frequenting of the 
theatre at night, and the society of 
the performers in the morning. 

under such a guardian were the 
early years of Southey spent; and 
whilst many of the irregularities in 
his bringing up may be traced to the 
caprices of his eccentric relative, the 
atmosphere which he breathed could 
not be without its use in cherishing 
within him the germs of the poetic 
spirit of which he had alrea(^ given 
unmistakcablc indications. He lived, 
and moved, and had his being in the 
vivid dramatic personation of by- 
gone generations ; and was thus under 
a sort of poetic incubation, which 
could not fail to quicken and mature 
his imaginative powers, and fire his 
young ambition to be himself the 
writer of some dramatic piece, which 
might win for him undying fame. 
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Orthodoxy was not as much regard- 
ed in those days as it is at present ; 
and although the poot*s father was a 
member of the Church of England, 
his first instructors were an Arian and 
a Socinian. Of the latter ho speaks 
respectfully and kindly, and regrets 
his removal from him, ns he was a 
good scholar, and would have well 
grounded him in Greek and Latin, 
had he been sufTored to remain under 
his care. He was then sent to an 
academy kept by a Mr. Flower, as a 
boarder ; and his departure from 
home on tins occasion it was which 
suggested those touching lines in his 
poem of The Hymn to the Penates,’* 
which few readers of his early poems 
can fall to remember. Of this person 
he thus writes : — 

Thomas Flower, the master, was a 
remarkaliiti man, worthy of a better 
station in life, but utterly unfit for that 
in wliich he was placed. His whole <le- 
light was in mathematics and astronomy, 
and he had constructed an orrery upon 
so large a scale that it filled a room. 
What a misery it must have been for 
such a man to teach a set of stupid hoys, 
year after year, the rudiments of arit!i- 
metic. And a misery he seemed to feel 
it. When ho came into his desk, oven 
there he was thinking of the stars, and 
looked as if he w'erc out of liuinour, not 
from ilinature, but bccauho bis calcuh)- 
tions were interrupted. But for the 
most part he left the school to the care 
of his son Charley, a person uho w'as 
always called by that familiar diminutive, 
and whoso consequence you may appre- 
ciate accordingly. Writing aiid arith- 
metic were all they professed to teach; 
but twice in the week a Frcncliman came 
frt)m Bristol to instruct in Latin the 
small number of boys who learnt it, of 
whom 1 was one. Duplanier was his 
name. IIo returned to Franco at the 
commencement of the Revolution, and 
a report obtained credit at Bristol, .and 
got into the newspapers, that, having 
resumed his proper name, which for some 
reason or other he thought fit to ctmeeal 
in England, ho w'cnt into the army, and 
became no less a personage than Gene- 
ral Menou, of Egyptian notoriety. For 
Duplanier’s sake, ivho was a very good- 
natured man, 1 am glad the story was 
disproved.'* 

After his grandmother’s death, ho 
resided for some time with his mint, 
at the house of a friend of hers, Miss 
I’almer (a sister of the gentleman 
who set on foot the system of mail- 
coaches in England), whose passion 


for the theatre equalled her own. As 
the property of this lady was vested 
chiclly in a theatrical speculation, sho 
had a constant command of orders for 
the Hath and Bristol theatres ; and 
while residing with her, the yoting 
poet had constant access to these 
scenes of fascinating enjoyment. 

Actors and actresses were mighty 
personages in his eyes, but he soon 
learned to estimate authors at a still 
higher figure ; and he tells us : — 

** Though I have not become a dra- 
matist, my earliest dreams of author- 
ship were, as might be anticipated, from 
such circumstances, of a dramatic fori% 
and the notion which 1 had formed of 
dramatic composition was not inaccu- 
rate. ‘ It is the easiest thing in the 
world to write a play !’ saiil 1 to Miss 
Falmor, as wo were in a carriage on 
HedclilVc Hill one day, returning from 
Bristol to Bedminster. ‘ Is it,iny dear?’ 
was her reply. * Yes,* I continued ; ‘ for 
you know you have only to think what 
you would say if you wore in the pluco 
of the characters, and to make tluun siiy 
it.’ This brings to mind .some unlucky 
illustrations which 1 made use of, about 
the same time, to the same lady, with 
the view of enforcing what 1 conceived 
to he good and eonsiderato advice. 
Miss Palmer w’as on a visit to my aunt 
at Bedminster ; they had fallen out, as 
they sometimes would do ; these bicker- 
ings produced a fit of sullenness in the 
former, wdiich was not shaken^ off for 
some days ; and while it lasted, she 
usually sat with her apron over her 
face. 1 really thought sho would injiiro 
h<T eyes by tlii.s, and told her so in great 
kindness; ‘for you know. Miss Palmer,’ 
.said I, ^ that everything gets out of 
order if it is not used. A book, if it is 
not opened will become damp and 
mouldy ; and a key, if it is not turned 
in the lock, gets rusty.’ Just then my 
aunt entered the room. * Lord, Miss 
Tyler !’ said tho offended lady, ‘ wimt 
do you think lliis child has been saying ? 
He has been comparing my eyes to a 
rusty key and a mouldy book.’ Tho 
speech, however, was not without some 
good effect, for it restored good hu- 
mour. Miss Palmer was an odd woman 
with a kind heart; one of those persuiv. 
who aro not respected so much as they 
deserve, because their dispositions aro 
better than their understanding. Sho 
liad a most generous and dovoted attach- 
ment to Miss Tyler, w*hich was not al- 
ways requited as it ou^ht to have been. 
The earnest dream which I can remem- 
ber related to her; it was singular 
enough to impross itself indelibly upon 
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my memory. I thought I was sitting 
with her in her drawing-room (chairs, 
carpet, and everything are now visibly 
ptesent to my mind’s eye) when the 
devil was introduced as a morning vi- 
sitor. Such an appearance, for he was 
in his full costume o^ horns, black bat- 
wings, tail, and cloven feet, put mo in 
ghostly and bodily fear; but she re- 
ceived him with perfect politeness, called 
him dear Mr. Devil, desired a servant 
to put him a chair, and expressed her 
delight at being favoured with a call.*’ 

This was a curious dream ; and in- 
dicates, wc think, an awakening of the 
moral sense, and a sort of instinctive 
detection of the illcecehrfe of theatrical 
illusion. There must have been some 
workings of mind, which enabled him 
to .sec, or rather to iccl, that, under 
the ma.sk of high-wrought sentimen- 
tality and generous emotion, all was 
ijot moral purity ; and that Satan’s 
dSds are often answered, ■when, by 
the dramatist, or the frequenter of the 
theatre, very differont ends are hoped 
to be attained. It would be beside 
our purpose here to introduce any 
dissertation upon the uses or tbe 
abuses of theatrical representations; 
nor docs it, m truth, concern us to 
notice the subject, further than may 
be necessary to illustrate the change 
which was gradually taking place in 
the young poet’s mind, and the man- 
ner in which the moral and spiritual 
parts of his nature were beginning to 
assert their ascendancy over the se- 
ductions by whicli, in diflfercntly con- 
stituted minds, they might have been 
enthralled. Ilis satanic majesty, by 
whom his horror was moved, received 
by his fair entertainer, herself no evil- 
minded woman, as an angel of light, 
was an apt personation of the spiritual 
blindness produced by pursuits which 
make an idol of the creature, and are 
altogether irrespective of true reli- 
gion ; and although Southey does not 
dwell upon the incident as indicating 
any epoch in his existence, wc cannot 
read it without perceiving that there 
was a principle within him which 
Wrought cfiectually against the evil 
tendencies of his pursuits and his po- 
sition ; that ho was one 

“ Whose heart the holy form* 

Of young imagination hod kept pure i” 

and that there was a heart within his 
heart which made its beatings felt 
whenever his moral purity was en- 
dangered. 


The following is his deliberate opi- 
nion upon the contested subject of 
public and private education : — 

“ A juster estimate of one’s self is 
acquired at school than can be formed 
in the course of domestic instruction, 
and what is of much more consequence, 
a better intuition into the characters of 
others than there is any chance of learn- 
ing in after life. I have said that this 
is of more consequence than one’s self- 
estimate ; because the error upon that 
score which domestic education tends to 
produce, is on the right side — that of 
diffidence and humility. The.sc advan- 
tages a day-scholar obtains, and he 
avoids great part of the evils which are 
to be sta against them. lie cannot, in- 
deed, wholly e'^c.'ipe pollution; but he 
is exposed to it than if ho were a 

boaNR*. He suffers nothing from ty- 
ranny, which is carried to excess in 
schools ; nor has ho much opportunity 
of acquiring or indulging malicious and 
tyrannical propensities himself. Above 
all, his religious habits, which it is al- 
most impo<«>ible to retain at school, are 
safe. I w ould gladly send a son to a 
good school by day ; but rather than 
board him at the best, 1 would, 'at what- 
ever inconvenience, educate him myself. 
What 1 have said applies to public 
schools as well as private; of the ad- 
vantages which the former possess I 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter.’* 

Of many of his school-fellows he 
rctai 110(1 vivid remembrances. Of 
one in particular, a Creole, ho thus 
writes : — 

“ One of them (evidently by his name 
of French extract ion) was, however, the 
most thoroughly fiendish human being 
that I have ever known. There is an 
image in Kohama drawn from my recol- 
lection of the devilish malignity which 
used .sometimes to glow in his dark eyes ; 
though 1 could not there give the like- 
ness in its whole force, for his counte- 
nance used to darken with the blackness 
of his passion. Happily for the slaves 
on the family estate, he, though a se- 
coiul brother, was wealthy enough to 
.settle in England; and an anecdote 
wh!('h 1 hoard of him when he was about 
thirty years of age, will show that I 
have not spoken of his character too 
strongly. NVhen he was shooting one 
day, his dog committed some fault. He 
would have shot him for this upon the 
spot, if his companion had not turned 
the gun aside, and, as he supposed, suc- 
ceeded in appeasing him ; but when the 
sport was over, to the horror of that 
companion (who related the story to 
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me), he took up a larg;e stone^ and 
knocked out the dog's brains.” 

We think we remember, after an 
interval of little less than forty years, 
the image in Kehama to which he 
alludes, and which the eountenanee 
of this fiendish individual suggested. 
It ocours when Ladurlad, stricken by 


the curse of his powerful enemy, 
with a fire in his heart and a fire in 
his brain," is praying to his guardian 
goddess, whose image he has crowned 
with a garland, not for himself, but 
for his beloved daughter, who is, ho 
knows not where,<^xposed to the fiend- 
ish malignity of his tormentor - 


“ Not for myself, the unhappy father said. 

Not for myself, O mighty one, I pray ; 

Most wretched as 1 am, beyond all aid : 

But oh ! bo gracious still to that dear maid. 
Who crowned thee with these garlands day liy day ; 
And danced before tlioc, aye, at eventide. 

In beauty and in pride. 

Oh ! Mariat ly, wheresoe'er she stray, 

Forlorn and wretched, be thou still her guide. 

A loud and fiendish laugh there came, 
Scoffing his prayer. 

^llpftin air 

The visage^n foul Arvalan shone forth — 

Only his face, amid the clear, blue sky, 

With long-drawn lips of insolent mockery, 

And eyes, whose lurid glare, 

Were like the sulphur fire. 

Mingling with darkness ere its ilaiues expire." 


Southey’s images, he has himself 
told us, were almost always taken 
from actual occurrences in human 
life, or striking aspects of nature; 
and to this they owe much of the 
force and the truth fulnes.s In* which 
they are characterised. Inc line 
describing the last agonies of the 
dying bull in ^‘Thalaba," was sug- 
ested by what he witnessed at a 
ull-fight, at which he was present in 
Portugal *: — 

** And now the death-eweat darkena hia dun hide.'* 

He mentioned, at the same time, the 
image vrhich, in all his poetry, pleased 
him the most. It was that in which 
he describes the eye of one of his fe- 
male characters as being 

** Dark as the depth of Ganges' spring 
profound. 

When thought hangs over it ; 

Bright as the beam 

Which quivers o’er its pure, up- 
sparkling, stream." 

But wc must not anticipate; we 
are still with him in his schoolboy 
days. 

Tlie following very j usi observations 
were suggested by a composer of 
wretched dog^el rhymes, one Jones, 
who was a frequent vbitor at the 
school; and a welcome one» for he 


often procured for the boys a holi- 
day 

“ In the earliest ages certain it i.s, 
that they who po.ssessed that gift of 
.s leech which enabled them to clothe 
ready thouglits in measured or elevated 
diction, were held to be inspired. False 
oracles were uttered in verse, and true 
prophecies delivered in poetry. There 
Wtis, therefore, some reason for the opi- 
nion. A belief akin to it, and not im- 
probably derived from it, prevails, even 
now, among the ignorant ; and was 
much more prevalent in my childhood, 
when very few of the lower classes 
could write or read, and when in the 
classes above them, thoso who really 
were ignorant knew that they wore so. 
Sleight of hand passed fur magic in the 
dark ages, 'slight of tongue for inspira- 
tion ; and the ignorant, when they were 
no longer thus to be deluded, still looked 
upon both a.s »omethin)|^ extraordinary 
and wonderful. Espemally tho power 
of arranging words in a manner alto- 
gether different from the common man- 
ner of speech, and of disposing sylla- 
bles so as to produce a harmony which 
is felt by the dullest ear (a power which 
has now become an easy, and, therefore, 
Is every day becoming more and more 
a common acquirement), appeared to 
them what it originally was in all poets, 
and always wilt be in those who are truly 
such ; and even now, though there are 
none who regard its possessor with 
superstitious reverence, there are many 
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who look upon him as one who, in the 
constitution of his mind, is different 
from themselves. As no madman ever 
pretended to a religious call, without 
linding some open-eared listeners ready 
to believe him, and become his disciples, 
so, perhaps, no one ever composed verses 
w'ith facility, who had not some one to 
admire and applaud him in his own 
little circle. 

** 1 have been acquainted with poets 
in every intermediate degree between 
Jones and Wordsworth ; and their con- 
ceit has almost uniformly been precisely 
in an inverse proportion to their capaci- 
ty. When this conceit acts upon low 
and vulgar ignorance, it produces direct 
craziness, as in the instances of which 1 
have been speaking. In the lower ranks 
of middle life I have seen it, without 
amounting to insanity, assume a form of 
such extravagant vanity that the exam- 
ples which have occurred within my own 
observation, .would be deemed incredible 
if brought forward in a farce. Of these 
in due time. There is another more cu- 
rious manifestation of the same folly, 
which I do not remember ever to have 
seen noticed ; but which is well worthy 
of critical observation, because it shows 
in its full extent, and therefore in puris 
naturalibus, a fault which is found in 
by much the greater part of modern 
poetry — ^thc use of words which have no 
signification where they are used, or 
which, if they mean anything, mean 
nonsense — ^tho substitution of sound for 
sense. I could show you passage after 
passage in contemporary writers — the 
most popular writers, and some of them 
the most popular passages in their 
works, which when critically, that is to 
say, strictly but justly, examined, are 
as absolutely nonsensical as the descrip- 
tion of a moonlight night in Pope^s Ho- 
mer. Pope himself intended that for a 
fine description, and did not perceive 
that it was as absurd as his own * Song 
by a Person of Quality.* Now, there 
have been writers who have possessed 
the talent of stringing together couplet 
after couplet in sonorous verse, without 
any connection, and without any mean- 
ing, or anything like a meaning ; and 
yet they have had all the enjoyment of 
writing poetry, have supposed that this 
actually was poetry, and published it as 
such. 1 know a man who has done this, 
who made me a present of his poem ; 
yet he is very far from being a fool ; on 
the contrary, he is a livdy, pleasant 
companion, and his talents in conversa- 
tion are considerably above par. The 
most perfect specimen 1 ever saw of 
such verses was a poem called * The 
Shepherd's Farewell,* printed in quarto, 
some five-and-thirty years ago. Cole- 


ridge once had an imperfect copy of it. 

1 forget the author’s name ; but when 1 
was first at Lisbon, I found out that he 
was a schoolmaster, and that ^or Paul 
Berthon had been one of bis pupils. 
Men of very inferior power may imitate 
the manner of good writers with great 
success ; as, for example, the two 
Smiths have done ; but 1 do not believe 
that any imitative talent could produce 
genuine nonsense verses like tnose of 
* The Shepherd's Farewell.* The inten- 
tion of writing nonsensically would ap- 
pear, and betray the purport of the 
writer. Pure, involuntary, unconscious 
nonsense is inimitable by any effort of 
sense.” 

"The Song by a Person of Quality," 
is Swift's, not Pope’s ; and we do not 
think the description of moonlight 
alluded to illustrates his position quite 
as hhppily as the poet intended. It 
is rather an instance of mis-descrip- 
tion and mistranslation, into which an 
observer of actual nature, like Southey, 
could never have fallen, than of that 
surplusage of unmeaning phraseology, 
in which sound is substituted for 
sense. It is very true that, on the 
night of cloudless moonlight which the 
original describes, 

** Stan uaaumbered**do not ** gild the glowing pole {*' 

but it is equally true that, if they did, 
the description would be both correct 
and happy. 

Ilis dancing master he seems to have 
regarded witf especial detestation : — 

" That poor man was for three years 
the plague of my life, and 1 was the 
plague of his. In some unhappy mood 
ho prevailed on my mother to let me 
loam to dance, persuading himself as 
well as her, that I should do credit to 
his teaching. It must have been for my 
sins that he formed this opinion : in an 
evil hour for himself and for me was it 
formed ; he would have had much less 
trouble in teaching a bear, and far bet- 
ter success. I do not remember that I 
set out with any dislike or contempt of 
dancing ; but the unconquerable incapa- 
city which it was soon evident that I 

osscssed, produced both, and the more 

e laboured to correct an incorrigible 
awkwardness, the more awkwardly of 
course I performed. I verily believe the 
fiddlestick was applied as much to my 
head as to the fiddle-strings, when I 
was called out. But the rascal had a 
worse way than that of punishing me. 
He would take my hands in his, and 
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lead me down a dance ; and then tbo 
villain would apply his thumb-nail 
against tbo Hat surface of mine, in the 
middle, and press it till be left the inrirlc 
there; this species oF lorlure 1 Mipjxjso 
to have been his own invention, and ^o 
intoUrahle it Wt^s that at last, wljcncver 
he hud recourse to it, 1 kicked his shins. 
Luckily fur me he got into a scr.apo by 
beating a boy unmercifully at another 
Hchool, HO that he was afraid to curry on 
this sort of contest ; and giving up at 
hist all hope of ever making me a Viitary 
of the graces or of the dancing Muse, 
he conti‘iit(sl himself with shaking hib 
head, and lurning up his eyes in hope- 
lessness, whenever he noticed my por- 
fonminee.'* 

But if lie possessed little aptitude 
for wdiat has been called the jioetry of 
motion, for the poetry of ihonglit and 
feeling he exhibited ii ripeness beyond 
his years; and he congratulates him- 
self— justly, we think — upon the en- 
tire freedom from ollieioiis or ])edanlie 
rest rai lit. in which he was .suifered to 
prosecu^ his favourite aniusemciit. 
He was Jiaunte<k lil'^‘ passion, by a 
spirit which W'ould not be ropres'*cdor 
subdued, and grew by wdiat it fed 
on : — 

“That spirit was like a ]daiit which 
roipiired no forcing, ii(»r artificial inil- 
ture; only air and sunshine, and the 
rains and the dews of iK'avim. I do not 
renienihcr in any part of my life te have 
been so conscious of intellectual im- 
provement as I was iluriugtho y<‘ar and 
half before I was placed at Westmin- 
ster : an improvement derived, not from 
books or in'itriiction, but from constantly 
exercising myself in English verse ; and 
from the dov<*hipinent of mind w'hich 
that exercise produced, I can distinctly 
trace my progress by help of a list, 
made thirty y**iirs ago, of all my com- 
positions in \iTse, which were then in 
existence, or which L hud nt that time 
destroyed.” 

Brought up as he was, his first 
efforts were in the dramatic lino ; but 
soon — 

“ They received a more decided and 
more fortunate direction from the fre- 
quent perusal of Tasso, Ariosto, and 
Spenser. I had read also Mickle's 
l.usiad and Pope’s Homer. If you add 
to these au extensive actmaintaiice with 
the novels of the day, aifa w ith the Ara- 
bian and mock- Arabian tales, tbo whole 
works of Josephus (taken in by me with 
my pocket-money in three-scoro six- 


penny numbers, which I now poj»sess), 
such acquaintance with Greek and Ro- 
man history as a schoolboy picks up 
from his lessons and from Goldsmith’s 
abridged histories, and such acquaint- 
ance with their fables as may be learnt 
from Ovid, from the old Pantheon, and, 
above alb from the end of Littleton’s 
Dictionary, you will have a fair account 
of the stock upon which I began. But 
Shalvspeare, ami Beaumont and Fletcher 
must not be forgotten ; nor Sidney’s 
Areadi. 1 , nor Rowley’s Poems ; for 
Ohatterton’s history was fresh in re- 
membrance, and that story, whit‘h would 
have alfi'cted one of my disposition any- 
where, acted upon me with all the force 
of local associations,” 

To a careless or incompetent ob- 
server, his life, at this period, would 
appear but “ idless all,” and bis stu- 
du‘s fantastical and ill-dircctcd ; but 
the vast amount which he bad written, 
even before anything readable had 
l)e(‘n produced, ])roves the closeness 
and eagerness wdtli which ho plied his 
task, if task it might be called, wherein 
all was pU»asure ; and contributed, no 
doubt, to that early command, both of 
metric ami language, in which ho soon 
beeanie almost unrivalled. Nor was 
this from any vanity in the exhibition 
of his verses, which often actuates 
youthful votaries of the muse. On 
the contrary, he possessed, or rather 
was possessed by, a constitutional 
shyness, which made him shrink from 
any parade of his aceoinpllbhiiients, 
with even more of instinctive horror 
than many would feel at detoetion in 
a crime. His portfolio, therefore, he 
tells us, “was held sacred.” 

“ One day, liowever, it was profaned 
by an acquaintance of my aunt’s, who 
enllod to pay a morning visit. Sho was 
^slio>vn into the parlour, and I, who was 
sent to .say my aunt would presently 
wait upon her, found her with my pre- 
cious Egbert iu her hand. Her compli- 
ments had no effect in abating my deep 
resentment at this unpardonable curio- 
sity ; and, though she W'as a goodna- 
tured woman, 1 am afraid I never quite 
forgave her. Determining, however, 
never to incur a second exposure, I im- 
mediately composed a set of characters 
for my own use.” 

The following will bo read not 
without interest bv all who are de- 
sirous of noting the [progressive de- 
velopment of the poetic power in a 
youthful mind ; — 
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** I wonder whether Spurzheim eouldt 
at thaf time, have discovered an organ 
of const ructivcncss in my porioraniam. 
The Klysian drama might seem to in- 
dicate that the faculty was there, hut 
not a trace of it wa^ to he foiimi in any 
of tho heroic poeiiiN which 1 attempted. 
They were all begun upon a more gene- 
ral notion of the subject, without any 
pre-arrangeme!»t, and very Utile precon- 
ception of the incidents hy which the 
eata'.troplio was to ho brought about. 
Wlu ‘11 I sat down to write, [ had to look 
as much for the ineidtMits, as for the 
thoughts and words in wliieh they weto 
to be clothed. 1 <‘xpecled them to oc- 
cur just as readily ; and so indeed, such 
as they were, they diil. My reading in 
the old ehivalrous roinanecs has been 
sutliciently extensive to justify me in 
asserting that the greater nntnher of 
those romances were written just in the 
same way, without the slightest plan or 
forethougiit ; and I am iniieh mistaken 
if m.iny of the Italian romantic poems 
w'ore not oompnse<l ip tho same iiiartili- 
ciril manner. This 1 am sure— tliut it 
is moru dithenlt to plan than to execute 
well ; and that ahimdance of t rue poeti- 
cal power has been scpiandered for w'ant 
of a constructive talent in the poet. 1 
have felt this want in some of the Spa- 
nish and J^ortuguese w-riters, even more 
than their waul of taste. The jirogress 
of my own mind towards attaining it 
tso far as I may be tlioiiglit to have at- 
tained it) 1 am able to trace distinctly ; 
n(»t merely by tho works theiuseives, 
and by my own recollections of the 
views w'ith which they w'ere imder taken 
and eoinposcd, Imt by the various 
sketches and memoranda for four long 
narrative poems, made during their pro- 
gress from tho first conception of each 
till its completion. At present, the fa- 
cility ami plpabure with which 1 can 
plan an heroic poem, a drama, and a 
biographical or historical work, however 
comprehensive, is e\eii a temptation to 
me. It seems as if I caught tho hear- 
ings of ti subject at first sight ; just as 
TeUord sees from an eminence, with a 
glance, in what direction his road must 
be carried. But it was long before I 
acquired this powo*r — not fairly, indeed, 
till 1 was about five or six and thirty ; 
and it was gained by practice, in the 
course of which 1 learnt to perceive 
wherein 1 was deficient. 

“/rhere was one point in which these 
premature attempts afforded a hopeful 
omen, and that was in the diligence and 
industry with which 1 endeavoured to 
acquire all the historical iiiforiiiufioii 
within my reach, relating to the .subject 
in hand. Forty year^ ago, I could have 
given a better account of the birth and 


parentage of Ejrbort, and tho state of 
the Heptarchy during his youth, than I 
couhi do now without referring to 
hooks ; and when Oas.sihehin was my 
hero, I was as well acquaintt^d with tho 
division of the i.«land among the ancient 
tribes, ns I am now wdth the relative 
situation of its counties. It was, per- 
haps, fortunate that those pursuits were 
iinassisled and solitary. By thus work- 
ing a way for myself, I acquired a habit 
and a love for inve.stigation, and nothing 
appeared uninteresting which gave me 
any of the inforination I wanted. Thu 
pleasure w'hich 1 took in such researches, 
and in eotnpositiuri, rendered ino in a 
great degn'u iiidcpoiident of other 
amusenKMits ; and no systematic educa- 
tion coulrl have fittiMl me for my pn*serit 
course of life so well as iho circumstan- 
ces which allowed me thus to feel and 
follow my own impulses.'' 

In 17BH ho. was sent toWestminstor, 
his uncle Hill defraying his ex- 
penses. Of Ins fellow-students ho thus 
writes : — 

“ The grc.it majority wero of a kind 
to bo whatever oircumstances might 
make them; clay in the potter’s hand, 
morn or less fine; and as it is fitting 
that such subjects .should bo eon formed 
to the worltfs fashion and to the worl(r.s 
uses, a public school was best fur them. 
But w'hero thcro is a t<*ndeney to low 
pursuits and low' vices, such .schools aro 
fatal. 'J'hey are nurseries also for ty- 
ranny ami brutality. Vet, on the other 
hand, good is to he acquired there, whicli 
can ho attained in no other course of 
etiucatioii,” 

Wo arc sorry to say that tho auto- 
biography cfnicliulcs before his re- 
moval from Westminster; an event 
occasioned by .senne strictures in a 
periodical called ** The Flagellant" 
(g<it uj) by some of the senior 
boy.s), by which the bead of the 
establishment w'as oflended. Th(i 
paper which arouse*! the wrath of 
Sir. Vincent, was an attack upon cor- 
poral punishment, as then adminis- 
tered in the school, and the irritated 
ina.stc*r immediately commence*! a pro- 
secution against the publisher for a 
libel. This was surely enough to 
provoke the ejaculation, 

** Tuntnne aninitii aeleotilmf,*' tie, 

anil may well give colour to the sus- 
picion, that gentleness was not his 
chanicteristic. Young Southey, who 
could not endure that an innocent 
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man should sufFei lor his wronfTi im- 
mediately declared himself the nuthoi 
of the publication, and apologised foi it 
1 n vain ! The an^i \ pc da^jo tuc would 
'not be piopitiitul, md the lutuK 
laun ite was re move d fioni the sdiool, 
grcatl) to th(> gruf both of hiniKclt 
and of his itlitives, who felt his rt 
moval, under such circumstances, as a 
death-blow to his future piospcits 

At this tniK his i itlu r h ul b( come 
a bankrupt, and he w is much oec upicd 
in atr m^in^ his iff iiis Vlthough the 
inpiry which he h'ldbustamed stionjl) 
af!i»( ted him, stiikin^, as it did, both 
it hiS chii ictci ind his prospects, he 
did not sink undei it, is tin following 
cxtiact from one of his Icttcis at this 
period will hhow, indu itivo of the 
spirit stilling letivitv b) which he 
w is iliead) distiiigui'‘hcd — 

“ ‘ 1 he II igi 11 lilt isgom, he wiites 
at thn tim< to lus s<hooltdlo\i ind ii 
adjutoi, Mr (irosicnoi 11 dford , still 
howoct, 1 think tint oui joint piodut 
tioiis niiv ai pill I some ciedit I In 
sooner \vc hivt imIuiik publislud tin 
Icttei, ‘ Ihe Mulhv 1 ho Uod„i 
Fudge, “Iht >Vhat do von till it oi, 
toil tain oui old pi in, * Monastic Lu 
cubi itioiib , uiy ot these, ot aii> hcttir 
you may propose, will ilo Slnll mo 
dedicate to Invv lletud, and Milici, 
and all IJiicharitabhmss ? PoMirful 
arbitratois of the minds ot men, who 
hive alreidy honoiiud us with v»wr 
m irked attention, nhu can convert 
innocciiLL into tieasoii, and, shielded by 
the arm of power, icmain sccuie, &,e 
&c &c , or shall mo dedicate it to the 
doctor or to the devil, oi to the king, or 
to ourselves * — Gentlemen, to you, in 
whoso bicasts luitlui eiivvnor niabee 
can hnd a place, mIio Mill not be bi issed 
by the cl imours oi popul it pi e judice , 
nor stoop to the authorit} of noranee 
and poM ei , SvC &c 

“ ‘ I see no icason Mhy mc should nut 
publish prott) soon, it Mill be at hist 
four months before Mccan prepare it 
for the press, and, suicly, by tint time 
wo may lenture a^ain upi n the world 

• Wc1ia\e vcntortl 

I ike little wanton boys that swim on Lla Iden 
Ihcae laat nliu. numbers In a sea ot glory 
But lar abovt our depth i the h gh 1 lown bubble 
At length burst un Icr us an 1 now has left us 
(\it smarting fr >m tl e n I of pcntcut on 
The ugh yet u ivcaried^ to tbe more less rage 
Of the rude, sea that luollowed >unibtr Fire 

On the 2d of November, 1792, he 
matriculated at Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, fVom which he was summoned 
suddenly, m consequence of his fa 


ther’s dangerous illness, and returned 
only in tune to follow him to the 
grave — 

* It Ii id bee n intciide d that he should 
enter it ( hiist i hurch, and his name 
h id bee ri put down there for some time , 
but tlic eicin (C^ril Jackson), haiing 
h aid of the 1 1 igc 11 int, refused to ael- 
mit him deubllcss supposing that he 
would pi ove i troublesome and disaffcct- 
e I undergi iduite uul little dieaniiii., 
the tune would come when the Univei- 
sity Mould bo pi cud to betow upon him 
hei hif,hcst hoiioiirb 

riic following, to the correspondent 
alluded to in the list extract, will 
dcsciibcliis feelings upon his entrance 
it Oxfoid — 

* 1 feel m) lU entered upon a nCM 
scene of hlc ind what«\*r the gene- 
rility of Oxoniins mi> eonteivc, it ap 
pcais tome i\ciy,stMous one Four 
>e iishcnec I im to bo called inti oidcrs, 
ind eluriiij^ th it time (^shoit 1 u the at 
tainiii lit of the iceiuisiti knowledge) 
hoM mil h h ivc I to It ii ii * I must 
h irii to bleak i rebellious spiiit, which 
iKithci uithority nor oppie^siem could 
e ve I I M , it would be c isit r to hi eak 
m) n ck I must Itain to work a pio 
Idem instead of writing an ode 1 must 
Iciiii iy piy lespict to men rem likable 
only for gieit wigs ind little wisdom 

lhat he lad, it tb ptiiod, a sus- 
taining f nth, althoii^ii lus religious 
views wcic but ciudc and impcitect, 
the following will pi ove lie is 
writing to the same correspondent — 

“I went} yeais hence this lournal 
will he either a source of pie asm e oi of 
regret, th it is, it I live twenty years, 
and toi life I ically hive a very 
stiong piedileetion , not from Sliak- 
speart s fearfully beautiful passage — 
*A), but to die and go we know not 
whithei, hut from the hope thit my 
life mav bo serviceable to my family, 
and h ippy to myself , if it be the longer 
life the better, cMstence will be delight- 
ful and antie ipation glorious The idea 
of meeting a difteient fate in another 
world IS enough to overthrow every 
Atheistical doctrine The very dreael- 
ful trials under which virtue so often 
labours must surely be only trials , pa- 
tience w ill withstand the pressure, and 
faith will lead to hope Religion soothes 
every wound, and makes the bed of 
death a couch of felicity Make the 
contrast yourself look at tbe wamor, 
the hypocrite, and the libertine, in their 
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last moments, and reflection must 
stren^fthen every ^irtuoiiH resolution. 
Mciy 1 , houevor, practise what I preach. 
Let me haie t’ 2 l)l) a-year and the com- 
forts of domestic lilc, and iny ambition 
aspires not lurther. ’ 

t 

That he escaped the eoiit.inimation 
^ of bad soiit t\, and kept (dear of Ox- 

i ford diHsipatiun and exti.iva^ance. 
is clear tnnii >\bat folh^w’s — 

“As for me, I Uji^ird in^selt too 
niuih to run into the Mces \o toni- 
moii and so dLstiiutix 1 have not \it 
fxen di link, not mean to lie *0 \Miat 
use cm be made ol aiolhvfiate hie I 
wish to niaki , hut 111 the midst of all, 
wh( 11 1 look h K k to Rousseau, and com- 
pile m^silt iithu -with his Lmilnis, 01 
the leal pupil of M idime llriih ih k, I feel 
ashatmd and humhhdat tin coinpati- 
son NeM 1 shall ( Inld ol mine i ntcr a 
puhlii sc hool or a uiii\ 1 1 sit > p< i haps 
1 mi> not be able so well to nistiuct 
him in lo^K or lan^u ij^es, hut I tan at 
Ic ast pre sm 0 him f 1 om \ lec " 

Jle li id ontiK d Ovfoid with n view 
to the (’hiiidi ; but of the possibility 
of snbsdilnno to the 'Unity. nine 
AituKs, ho soon bcijan to ha\e sc- 
nous doubts, as will appcir liom the 
V follow mo c\li acts lioni his lottcis to 
rrosvcnor and Horace llodford — 

“ AVh it is to become ol me at ordi- 
nation, heaven only knows ’ After 
kei pin" the straight path so lon^f the 
T« st Act Will he a stuiiihlni^-bloc k to 
honest) ; so chance and prtividcnce 
must take care of that, and 1 will for- 
tify myself a"ani«,t ehanre. The wants 
of man are so \ery lew that they must 
be attainable *-omewlu re, .ind, whether 
hero or m America, matters little; T 
have lun^ learned to look upon the 
world as my country. ’ 

“ The million would say I must stucin 
diviiiit) ; th(* biahops would give me fo- 
lios to peruse, little dreaming that to 
me every blade of grass and every atom 
of matter is worth all the Fathers. I 
can bear a retrospect ; but when 1 look 
forward to taking orders, a thousand 
dreadful ideas crowd at once upon my 
mind. Oh, Horace, my views in life aro 
surely very humble; I ask but honest 
indt ^1 ndence, and that will never be 
my lot.” 

That much of this was ascribable to 
his early bringing up, his son makes 
very plain : — 

“ His aunt, Miss Tyler, although pos- 
sessing many good qualities, could 
voi.. — NO, rrvi. 


hirdl y bo said to have been a religiously- 
mindcd pirson He had been remoyed 
from oni si hool to another, undergoing 
'romy of ilioso sad thmgts through 
wlmhdgtntit spiiit has to pass in this 
iiiii«is> iiid disordeud world, and he 
li IS s lid hinisi If, doubtless f 10m Ills own 
expiriunc that such si hools iro *un- 
fivourdlo to di vutional fillings, and 
d« sti lutivo to devotional habits, that 
notliiiig, winch is not intintionally pro- 
fnii 1111 1)1 more 11 religious thin the 
forms ot worship which aio observed 
thiic ind tint It no tiiiii has i school- 
boys liti lOoiilid any ciicotii igcmciit, 
my iiidiuiim nt 01 any opp iitunity foi 
d( votion It must also ho borne iti 
mind tint thi aspect of the church m 
this country at that time, as it picsent 
id Itself to those who did not look he 
low the sill f iLi, vv is VC ry difltront from 
thit w huh It now priMiits A cloucU 
as it wire, hung over it , if it had not 
oia unh ippy divisions, it hid not also 
the spur to 1 \c 1 tion, and the Rort of 
sniritiiil In shne ss, which the Btorii\s ot 
tliosc cli sinsionshivi infused into it— 
good coming out ot i vil, as it so often 
doc s in the course of God’s providence ’ 

In truth, the' devotional attractions, 
by which the highest imnds aio in- 
ilnrnced, did not then appe ai, cither 
111 flu pieiehing or the teaching of 
the J si iblishc cl C Ii rgy 1 he ( hureh 
w IS rcgirdid nienly w a piolission, 
by which a livelihood w is to bo ob- 
t line cl ; ind there w is, porh ips, more 
red pKty in Southey s consc icnlioiis 
reins il to tike orders, thin in the 
taking ot tliem by nninbcrs by whom 
his obji c tions were not tntertnimd 

As soon as he felt tins iiiviiieiblo 
repugn inee, winch he had every hu- 
nun motive to desne to ovircoiue, ho 
addressed himself to the study of me- 
dicine, tiom winch he wis soon diivcn 
bv the disgust ot the dissreting loom. 
He then sc t himscli about looking for 
some employ nient in one of the publto 
ofliccs, buch as might uflord him the 
moderate competency with which ho 
could be well content, but here, too, 
he found rliflicnlties, for which it is 
strange that he should have been un- 
prepaied His political opinions were 
ot a revolutionary cast, and no one 
entertaining and avowing them, os he 
never scrupled to do, eould hope for 
government patronage, which, exten- 
sive. as It was, was little enough for 
their true friends. 

About this time it was fjune, 1794; 
that his acquaintance with Coleridge 
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commenced. lie thus describes, to 
his constant correspondent, }iis new 
friend:-^ 

“ Allen is with us <laily, and his friend 
from Canibrid^fo, C*»lerid»e, wlio'-e ])o- 
ems you will ol)li;;(* me by .Mibseribm;^ 
to, 1 ‘ithor at HooKhani’s or Kd wards’s. 
He is of most uneomnioii merit — <if the 
stroni^est f^enius, tin* elearest jial^inent, 
the best heart. Hy friend he already 
is, and must hereafter be yours. It is“, 
T fear, impossible to Keep him till } on 
come, but my etfort.s .shall not he want- 
ing.” 

The .scheme denominated ** Pan- 
tisocracy" was then, for the lir.st time, 
made known to him bv (V>leridi:e. 
That Southey slionld have ai<lenlly 
embraced such a projio.sal, all Ins an- 
tecedents w'ouhl lead us t«) belie\e. 
Ti wjis strange, wild, vijdnnur\, ro- 
mantic, ami thertdbre with many 
attractions for om* who liv(‘d in a 
world of imagination. It Avas redo- 
lent of Arcadian jmrity and simplicity ; 
and therefore in ac<*ordance with the 
wishes of one wdio yearned for .some 
happier lot than he could ever hope 
to realise in our old w’orld, and every- 
day, existence*. It was fjir away from 
the strife of multitudes, and the 
tyranny of kings; and this alone 
would have rendered it irresistibly 
engaging to one who hated .Nfrilc aii!l 
abominated tyranny. And it was free 
from what he then believed a system 
of falsehood, ])riestcraft, and snper.sti- 
tion, by whicli man was debased ami 
God was disbononred. So that, eon- 
sidorinjr ' the viirious accidents and 
calamities by which one of his higli- 
wrought sensibility seemed to luivc 
been dislocated from nnv fixed jiosi- 
tion in society' whieli might assure to 
him a reputable independence, it 
would be strange, indcoil, if he did 
not juni]) at a project which promised 
an excniptiun from inajiy evils, and a 
realisation of much good ; sighing, as 
one of Ilia temperament luiisr so often 
have sighed, 

“ For a lodpc in sonn* vwt wiMcmcss, 

Sonic liuundIctiR contiguity of pliadc ; 

Where rumour of opprcaion ami deceit 

Of unRUccesaful or mcccssful mir. 

Might never re-uh Itiiu more. ’ 

It wjis while he was under the hal- 
lucination of I’anti.soeraev that ho 
became accpiainted with AIi>s Fricker, 
a lady for whom he conceived an 


ardent affection, and who afterwards 
became his wife. All, both the .scheme 
of emigration an<l the intende<l mar- 
riage, w'ore, allhongh communicated 
to his mo* her, who was to make one 
of the jiarty', studiou.sly concealed 
from Ins aunt, Miss I'vlcr, under the 
as^iir<‘d conviction that a knowledge 
of tliem w'ouhr only product; an out- 
break of I lull lady’s temper, of the 
mo-st. vmleiit kind. Hut soon the 
nmrdi*r was out 1 and the thiinder- 
<*lond burst nj)on ]>()or Southey with 
a fury fjr which he was little pre- 
j>av(*d. lie thus desrribes the scene 
w'hich took placi*, to his lirother 
TlionuH, who was to be admiral of the 
expedition which was to bring the 
emigiants to the promised laml : — 

“IIcic’s ji row ! lu'ro’s a Kick up 1 
Iwro*. a pr(*tty comiuciico ! we have liad.i 
revolution in tin* ('ollege (bven, and 1 
ha\e Ih ell turned out ol door.s in ji w’ct 
night. J.o and bt hold, even likt* my 
own broih.cr, 1 was p( imiless ; it was 
late in tlie eNcidng ; the wind blew and 
the rain fell, and 1 had walked from 
Hath in the morning, biiekily my fa- 
ther's old gieat coat w'a.s at Loxell’.s. I 
clapt it on, swallow'i‘d a glass of brandy, 
and Set cdT; 1 met an oh! drimKen man 
tliivo miles olf, and was ol)lig»‘tl to drag 
him all the way to Hath, nine ! 
Oh, patieiiiM*, palienee, thou hast otten 
lielp(‘d poor llohert Southey, hut never 
didst thou stand him in inon* not'd than 
on Friday the J7th of Oeloher, 171)4.'’ 

lie was not moved from cither of 
his pnrpo.ses by tliis bnr.st of ven- 
geance, Panlisocracy still continn-ed 
ids idol, ami Mi.'^s Fricker soon be- 
came bi& wife. 

It \vas not, lio.wever, to be supposed 
that he could long continue the slave 
of the illnsioii of transatlantic virtue 
qttd happiness wdiich the ardent genius 
of (’oleridge had conceived. Every 
hour of rolleetion and experience must 
have gradually' drawn him tow'ards a 
conviction of the shadowy' foundation 
on which it was laitl. * And, for- 
tunately, many' such hours were af- 
forded, from the dilliculty of providing 
funds for the purchase of land in their 
adopted country, and the conveyance 
of the idi'alists to their intended home. 
Aleanwhile Southey W’as earnestly en- 
gaged u]>on hi.s poem of “Joan of 
Arc,'* which ho had commenced as 
early' as ITDJ, and wdiich he had 
hoped to publish by subscription. 
But subscribers came in so slowlv. 
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that, had it not been for an acquaint- 
ance, then newly formed, it is doubtful 
whether any means of publication 
could have been obtained. This was 
the bookseller, Mr. Cottle. The ac- 
count of the interview which led to 
the purchfiso of the copyright of the 
poem, wc give in the* poet’s own 
words 

“ One evening I read to him part of 
the poem, without any thought of mak- 
ing a proposal concerning it, or expec- 
tation of receiving one. lie, however, 
offered mo fifty guineas for tlio copy- 
right, and fifty copies for my suo- 
seriher'?, wliieh was more than the list 
amounted to, and (he offer was aceeptiMl 
as promptly as it was made. It can 
rarely happen, that a young author 
should meet with a hook'^eller as inex- 
perienced and as ardent as hiniscif; 
and it w ould he still mort' extraordinary, 
if such mutual indiscretion did not firing 
with it c.iusi* for regret to both. Jhit 
this te.-iiisaetion was the e<»mmcncement 
of an intimacy which has eontinued 
wiiliout (he *-l’glitest sliade of tlisplea- 
Mire at aiiy turn* (»n either side, to tho 
present dav. At that time few hooks 
w'ere printed in the country, and it was 
s('Idorn, indecil, that a cpiarto voltimo 
i.-sued from a provincial press. A font 
of new type was ordered, for what was 
'intended to he the handsomest bo<»k that 
' Jlristol had <‘ver yet sent forth ; and 
when the paper arrived, and the printer 
was ready to eoinmoneu his operations, 
nothing had been doms towards prepar- 
ing the poem for the press, excejit th.'it 
a few verbal alterations had been made. 

**I w'as not, however, without mis- 
givings; and, when the first proof- 
sheet was brought me, tho more gl.aring 
faults of the composition stared mo in 
the face. Hut the sight of a w'ell- 
printed page, which was to bo sot off 
with all the advantages that fine wove 
paper and hot pressing could impart, 
put me in spirits, and I went to work 
with good will. About half the first 
book was left in its original stale; the 
rest of the poem was recast and recom- 
posed while the printing went on. This 
occupied six months.” 

** Madoc ” had been commenced bc- 
I fore “Joan of Arc*' had gone to 
pre«|; and was now laid aside, that his 
entire attention might be directed to 
the latter. His uncle Hill bad ar- 
rived in England, and given an entire 
' new turn to his thoughts. Pantiso- 
cracy, to the great discomposure of 
Coleridge, wa.** abandoned. He had 
learned to put away chiklish things. 


No persuasions could induce him to 
enter tho Church. “The gate/* ho 
said, perjury ; ami I am not dis- 
posed to pay so heavy a fine at tho 
turnpike of orthodoxy.** He now se- 
riously meditated the study of tho 
law. 

Upon his unclo*s arrival, it was 
profvoscd that he should accompany 
liiiu to Lisbon upon his return ; partly 
with a view to take him out of tho 
atmosplierc of seditious politics, and 
partly to wean him from whnt ho 
tlceined “ an imprndi*iit attachment,’* 
In tho first, the good effects expected 
were, to a certain extent, pvodiic* 

His opinions were the aivitluiits of his 
position and circuiiistanci's ; and a 
temporary removal from the democT.a- 
tic intliienoes around him, enabled 
him to w‘»eo more clearly, and to rea- 
son morcj justly. Hut his “at- 
tachment” w’as of the ess(‘ncc of his 
being. It eoiihl not change. And 
when the day fi>r his dejiarturo was 
fixed, he fixed that also fi>r his wed- 
ding-day, and, on the I4th of No vein- 
her, was united, at Kadclitli* 

Church, Bristol, to Edith Erickcr. 

“My mother,” his son writes, “wore 
her wedding-ring hung roiiml her 
neck, and preserved her maiden name, 
until the report of tho marriage had 
spread abroad.” 

It would not bo justice to the poet 
not to give one of J/is motives, as 
.stated by himself, for thus preeijutat- 
ing a coimexion of which he never 
aftrr hail naisoii to repent, and to 
which he never referred without an 
ariiour of afiection quite romantic 

** I have learnt from Lovcl the news 
from Bristol, public as well as private, 
ami both of an interesting nature. 
My marriage is become public. Voii 
know my only motive for wishing it 
otherwise, and must know that it** * 
licity rail give me no comvrn. i navo 
done my duty. Perhaps you may hardly 
think tny motives for marrying at that 
time biilfirirmtiy strong. One, and that 
to me i>r great weight, I believe was 
never mentioned to you. TIkto might 
have ari*>en feelings of an unpleasant 
nature, at the idea of rec’eiving support 
from one not legally ahiislhind ; and (do 
not .show (his to Kditli) should I perish 
by shipwreck, or any other casualty, I 
have relations whose prejudices would 
then vieldto the anguish of affection, 
and who would love, cherish, and yield 
all possible consolation to my widow'. 
Of such an evil there U but a possi- 
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hillty ; but against possibility it was ray 
duty to guard.” 

Of Cottle the reader may learn 
something, from an alteration which 
he ventured to make in “Joan of 
Arc/* which is thus alluded to by the 
poet, in a letter bearing date “IJs- 
bon, Feb. 24, 1790,” to his friend 
Bedford : — 

“ By the by, if over you read aloud 
that part of the fifth book, mind that 
erratum in tho description of tho Fa- 
mine : — 

“ ‘ With Jrnloiifl eye, 
Hating a ri\aV«look, the huHhand lihlea 
Ill§ miserable medl.' " 

After 1 had corrected the page and left 
town, poor Cottle, whose heart over- 
flows with the milk of human kindness, 
read it over, .and ho w'<as as little able to 
bear the picture of the husband, as he 
would have been to hide a morsel from 
the hungry ; and, suo periculo, he alter- 
ed it to ‘ Each man conceals^' and spoilt 
the climax. I was very much vexed, 
and yet 1 loved Cottle the better for it.” 

Tho following contains his Undo 
Ilill’s ostimatc of his character at this 
period 

* Ifo is a very good scholar/ he 
writes to a friend, ‘of gre.it reading, of 
Astonishing memory ; when he speaks 
ho does it with fluency, with a great 
choice of words, lie is perfectly cor- 
rect in his behaviour, of the most exem- 
plary morals, and the best of hearts. 
Were his character different, or his 
abilities not so extraordinary, 1 should 
be the less concerned .about him ; but to 
sec a young man of such talents as he 
possesses, by the misapplication of them, 
lost to himself and to his family, is 
what hurts me very sensibly. In short, 
he has everything you could wish a 
young man to have, excepting common 
sense or prudence.” 

lie was now busy preparing his let- 
ters from Spain and Portugal. It was, 
to him, dry work. They occupied his 
time more than they engaged his mind ; 
and “ to go on with Madoc,’* he tells 
us, was almost necessary to his happi- 
ness, although the study of the law, 
upon which he was now intent, might 
well have laid claim to his every mo- 
iiicnt. “ 1 had i ather,” he observes, 
“leave off eating than poetising. I 
shall feed upon law, and digest it — or 
it shall choke me.” . . “My 

feelings were once like an tingovern- 
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able horse; now I havo^ tamed my 
Bucephalus : he retains his spirit and 
strength, but they arc made useful, 
and he shall not break my neck.” 

His aversion to London, in or near 
which he now felt himself compelled 
to live, or rather to vegetate, was 
(juite os strong as Johnson’s fondness 
for it. U he hum of life and tho bus- 
tle of business which aroused and ex- 
cited the one, only disturbed or dis- 
gusted the other. “ It is strange,** he 
says — 

“ But I never appro.ach London with- 
out feeling my heart sink within roe ; an 
unconquerable heaviness oppresses me 
in its atmosphere, .and all its associated 
idt^as are painful. AVith a little house 
in the country, and a bare independence, 
how inuc‘h more useful should I be, ami 
how niiieh more happy ! It is not talk- 
ing nonsense \\ hen 1 say that the Lon- 
don air is as bad for the mind as for the 
body, for the mind is a camoleon that 
reeeives its colours from surrounding 
objects. In the country everything i** 
good, ever} thing in nature is beautiful. 
The benevolence of Deity is everywhere 
presented to tho eye, and the hotart p.ar- 
ticipates in the tranquillity of the scene. 

Tn the town my soul is continually dis- 
gusted hy the vices, follies, and eonso- 
quent miseries of mankind. » 

“ My future studies, too. Now, 1 
never read a book without learning 
something, and never write a lino of 
poetry, without (iiltivating some feeling 
of benevoleneo and honesty : but the 
law is a horrid jargon — a quibbling col- 
lection of voluminous nonsense ; but 
this I must wade through — ay, and I 
will wade through — and when I shall 
have got enough to live in the country, 
you and I will make iny first Christmas 
fire of all my new books. Oh, Crosve- 
nor, what a blessed bonfire ! The devil 
uses the statu es at large for fuel when 
he gives an attorney his housewarming.” ^ i 

The reader m.ay well suppose that, 
with such feelings, the study of the 
law could not be prosecuted with much 
advantage. 

In 1798, we find him at a small 
house in AVestbury, about two miles . 
from Bristol, passing one of the hap- ‘ 
piest portions of his life. 

By this time he had found that it \ 
was idle to struggle against the bent of i 
his nature ; that poetry was his ab- * 
sorbing passion ; and that when he did * 
enter upon the region of legal studies, 
it was through an element which lifted 
him above them, and prevented that 
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solid footing, without which no pro- 
gress could be made — 

“Like those who trend through waters deep. 

And searLO ran keep tticm to the grouud.’* 

In a short time, therefore, and with 
little regret, all further elForts in that 
lino were abandoned . 

lie had alrcadv started as an au- 
thor, and was tliorefore to depend 
upon literature for his subsistence and 
his fame. TIis mind had been dis- 
ciplined, his character had been form- 
ed ; his opinions and his principles, 
erroneous as they were, indicated an 
honesty and a rectitude, which were 
sure, in the end, to leutl him right. 
And he had accpiircd, by habits of 
composition, a command of language, 
an extent and variety of information, 
a power of metrical combination, which 
suited the sound to the sense ; an 
observation of physical, and an insight 
into human nature, at once profound 
and accurate; — all which, combined 
with his jiersevering industry, could 
scarcely (iiil in securing for him high 
distinction, ami that moderate com- 
Tietency which he lookc'd forward to as 
liis earthly summum honum, 

'‘Joan of Arc,” as an epic poem, 
lias its imperfections ; but it Is per- 
fectly wonderful, when we regard it as 
the production of a youth scarcely out 
of his teens. It contains specimens of 
almost every excellence. Incidents 
happily imagined, characters finely 
conceived and contrasted ; a story, 
the interest of which grows as it pro- 
ceeds ; and a presentation of the prin- 
cipal character, and the incidents and 
motives which engaged her in the holy 
war against her country’s enemies, 
which resolves the phenomenon of her 
almost miraculous rise and progress 
in a manner more satisfactory than 
that of the regular historian. So that 
we not only sec how it was that Joan 
was moved to do what she did ; but 
that, under her circumstances, and 
with her character, she could not have 
done otherwise. 

Further commentary we suspend, 
ufip.!!, in the succeeding volumes, an 
opportunity be aiforded us of entering 
mure largely into the genius of his 
poetry. We have seen him, in his pro- 
gress to manhood, tested by no ordi- 
nary difficulties, and persevering in his 
integrity under great temptation, with 
a single-mindedness that commands 
our admiration. His youth was passed 


in the stormy period of the French 
He volution. Tuc abuses of old estab- 
lishments were then far more visible 
to the ardent philanthropist than any 
benefits arising from them as the 
bulwarks of social order. Wo need 
not remind our readers of the great 
division of opinion which prevailed 
Ilf that period, respecting the political 
changes which were imminent, or in 
progress ; one ]>arty regarding tho 
outburst of tho FrtMich Revolution as 
the euthanasia of liberty — tho other, 
as the pulling up of tho flood-gates of 
anarchy, by which nil things, human 
and divine, wore to be inixi'd and 
confounded. Southey early idontifiod 
himself with the zealots of change ; 
and therefore attracted no small por- 
tion of tho sarciLsm and indignation of 
tho friends of our regulated monarchy, 
who refused to sec in tho poet anything 
better than what appeared in the polH 
tician ; or to countenance, by their 
approbation, the productions of a 
mi.'.ty republican, whoso principles, 
if they wore suffered to prevail, must 
lead to universal disonler. lienee, a 
strong current against him, ivhtch it 
required no ordinary energy and per- 
severance to overcome. 

Another cause of unpopularity con- 
sisted in tho boldness of liis metrical 
innovations, and the courage with 
which he carried out his own views 
of what poetry ought to be. Nor can 
it be denied that the elevation and 
purity of his moral sentiments met 
but little response in a prevailing de- 
generacy of fastc, which very often 
sacrifioed the truthful and tho beauti- 
ful, to the fantastic and extravagant, 
and sought, by a profusion of imagery, 
or a melody of words, to compensate 
for the absence of nature. It can. 
not be denied, at the same time, that 
in avoiding this extreme, tho poet 
carried his simplicity to an extent 
which rendered him justly liable to 
severe animadversion ; nor were his 
verses always exempt from the ap- 
pearance of a sickly sentimentalism, 
which tho lovers of the ludicrous found 
it easy to caricature. 

These, it will be admitted, were 
great impediments to his early, or ra- 
pid, success. The popularis aura was 
a- wanting. The public had not caught 
the tune of his verse. Its very form, 
as it meandered through the hot-press- 
ed pages, was regarded with surprise 
and wonder ; and few there were, even 
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of those who might be considered real 
judges of poetry, w^ho would venture 
to pronounce a decidcMl opinion of a 
production which, both in conception 
and execution, appeared alike start- 
ling and extraordinary. The simpli- 
city of the Greek, in which he de- 
lighted, offended th*)se who were ac- 
customed to the florid exuberance of 
the Roman school. Rope’s “ Homer** 
had done much, w'c will not say to 
debauch tlfc public taste, but to con- 
firm unhealthy predilections. The 
massive grandeur, the eflbrtlc.ss sub- 
limity, and the rigid adherence to na- 
ture which characterise the original, 
are hut feebly ivprcsente<l in the 
smooth-flowing and highly-ornamented 
versification of the Hritish bard, who 
is evidently more studious that his 
own tuneful numbers should please 
the ear, than that the boldness and 
vigour of his author’s conceptions 
should be adequately presented to the 
imagination of his readers. The great 
epic has been melo-dramatiscd. The 
scenery, the dresses, and the decora- 
tions, are regarded as the principal 
objects ; or, rather, it has been turned 
into an opera, in which passion is su- 
persetled by sentiment, and the action 
is always subordinate to the music. 
We write this, well remembering the 
fascination of this splctidid illusion, 
and the eager delight with which we 
devoured its pages, long before we 
were capable of appreciating the 
“Iliad” ill the language in which it 
was written. And we do so, not to 
undervalue the great master of Hritish 
didactic versification, whose genius 
shed a lustre upon the age in which 
he lived, hut to indicate the sort of 
counter-current against which a youth 
like Southey had to contend ; when, 
casting a^ide the trickeries of art, and 
disregarding received tnulitions in the 
canons of poetical criticism, he ven- 
tured to follow the guidance of na- 
ture. 

Nor did he lack the vigour or the 
resolution by which the course which 
he struck out for himself would, in 
the end, be vindicated in the eyes of 
the world. His full fame might not 
come soon ; but in the end it would 
not tarry. The shallowness and im- 
pertinence of conventional criticism 
he could afford to despise ; and the 
full occupation to which he w'as ac- 
customed, adopted from choice almost 


as much as imposed by necessity, while 
it was every day giving fluency to his 
pen, and adding to bis stores of 
knowledge, encased him, as it were, in 
a coat of mail, upon which the wea- 
pons of hostile criticism fell and rat- 
tled harmless. He literally had not 
time to attend to them ; and were it 
not that they interfered with the pro- 
fits of his works, upon which he was 
dependent for his daily bread, would 
have regarded them more with mirth 
than anger. 

“ Matloc” had been upon the anvil 
of his brain before “Joan of Arc” 
was thought of, and continued, after 
the publication of the latter, to engage 
his chief attention. He thus announces 
its completion, according to his origi- 
nal conception, to his brother Tlm- 
mas, and also certain radical altera- 
tions which he felt constrained to 
make, and which must still defer its 
publication to a more distant day than 
he had intended : — 

“ Yesterday 1 finished JMadoc, thank 
God I and thoroughly to my own satis- 
faction ; but 1 have resolved on one 
great, laborious, and radical alteration. 
It was my design to identify Madoc 
>^ith Mango Tapac, the legislator of 
Peru: in tliis lhave totally failed ; there- 
fore Mango ('apac is to ho the hero of 
another poem ; and instead of carrying 
Madoc down the Maranoii, 1 shall follow 
the more probable opinion, and land him 
in Florida ; here, instead of the Peru- 
vians, who have no striking manners 
for niy poem, we get among the wild 
North Ameriean Indians ; on their cus- 
toms and superstitions, facts must he 
grounded, and w’oven into the work, 
splieeil bO neatly as not to betray the 
junction. These alterations I delay. 
. . . S<» much for Madoc ; it is a 
great work done, ami my brain is now 
ready to receive tho Dom Daniel, the 
next labour in succession. Of the metre 
of this poem I have thought much, and 
my final resolution is to write it irregu- 
larly, w'ithout rhymes : for this 1 could 
give you reasons in plenty ; but as you 
cannot lend me your ear, we will defer 
it till you hear the poem. This work is 
intended for imme<Uate publication.” * 

“ Thalaba’* was now in progress, 
and proceeding rapidly. The delicate 
state of his health admonished him 
that change of climate was necessary ; 
and for the means be looked to the 
proceeds of that publication. The fol- 
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lowing ii> from u letter to t'olerulge, 
bearing date Dec. 27, 17i>D: — 

“ With Thiilaba 1 imi^t make sure 
■work and sjitM'dy, for abroad I muyf 
l’'oraplaint'« t>r immediate danger I have 
none, but inereased and iuLTeasim;; ner- 
vous atfeetion^ threat I'li iniieh renioti*. 
1 have ruvlu's of feebn;; niubtly, bke 
fainting or death, .uid iiniueed, L belie\e, 
wholly by tl)e dreail of tli^Mn. l'\en by 
day they inena<‘e im*. and an etlort of 
mind is nM|iiired to di'^pel tiu in. . . . 

So [ go, ami 1 u'lli go. Now, then, 
the s<»4)ner the lietter. Some prtigri'ss 
i- made in the sixth bodk of 'L'iialaba ; 
in\ notes are ri*ad\ for tin' whole, at 
least there is only thetrouldeol arrang- 
ing and sea^^oning tliem. If the bargain 
were made, it would tie tiim‘ to tliink of 
beginning to print, for tlw‘ preliminaries 
are iisuaily full of delays, and time uitJi 
me is of im))orlauee. 1 must ba\e the 
sumiiu'r.to tra\e1 in, and ought to be in 
liermany by the beginning of June. 
Treat, tlmrefore, with Longman, or any 
man, for me.’* 

To (ieniiaiiy be did not go. A 
letter from bis tuiele determined bint 
to try <mce more the air of Li.sbon. 

During this vi.sit be greatl\ added 
to Ids stoles of Portugm^so literature. 
Upon a liislor\ of the eountrv be had 
]»re-resolve<l, and eoiitemplated it as 
the great work of Ida life. He there- 
fore neglected no means, and declined 
no labour, for ae«]uiriiig tlie necessary 
knowledge; and, bad the ** jujs an- 
fruatn (loud '* not cripph’d him, ho 
wouhl, no doubt, have postponed eve?)- 
thing elso to a work which would have 
been to him a laiiour of love. But, 
strange to s.ay, what he eldelly lived 
for was ilestiiied never to be accoui- 
plisbed. 

The advantage of having a predo- 
minant object in life, by wdiich the 
mind may he Mistairied in its elevation, 
and directeil from more vulgar cares, 
lias seblom been more strikingly exem- 
plified than in the fcdlovving passage 
from a letter to his friend Grosvenor 
Bedford, whose intellectual powers ho 
estimated higliiy, and whom he would 
Tdin have stirred up to some useful 
exertion, by which he, too, might at- 
tain a name in the world : — 

Your letter was unusually inlerest- 
ing, and dwells upon iny mind. I could, 
and perhaps will some day, write an 
eclogue upon leaving an old place of 
residence. AVhat you say of yourself 


impresses upon me stilt more deeply the 
conviction, (bat the want of a favorite 
pursuit is your greatest Jmurre of dis- 
cuinfurt anil discontent. It is the plca- 
<iiirc of ;>«/■>// *7 that makes every man 
happy ; whether the merchant, or the 
sport ''Ilian, or the collector, the nhilo- 
bihl, or the rvadar-o-hdi/^ and mufter-o- 
bdiK like me — pursuit at oiiet* supplies 
eiiiplovment and hone. This is what 1 
have (d'ti'U preached to}oii, hut perhaps 
I never told u>u what benefit 1 myself 
have derived from re^oluta'i'iiiployineiit. 
When .loan of Arenas in (he pres.'4, i 
had a.s many legit imatu causes for un- 
happiness as any man need have — uii- 
eertaiiity for the future, and immediate 
want, in the literal and plain ineaiiing of 
the word. 1 iifleii walked the streets at 
dinner lime for w.int of a dinner, when 
1 had not 4'ighteen-peMCi> for (he ordi- 
nary, nor bread ami ebeese at iny lodg- 
ings. But do not Miptiosu that 1 
tliiuight <d‘ my dinner wlieii 1 was walk- 
ing -my bead was full of wb.it 1 was 
eoinposiiig : wbi'ii 1 Iny down at iiiglil I 
was planning my imeni ; and when I 
ro'ie up in the morning, the ])of‘m was 
tin* lirsfc tlioiigbt to wliicli I was awako. 
Tile scanty profits of that jioeiii I was 
linn antieiiiaiiiig in my lodging-house 
bills for lea, bread, and butter, and 
those little eteeteias, vvbieh amount to a 
toi'inidable Mini when a man has no re- 
.soiine*; but that poem, faulty as it is, 
has givf'U me a Baxter*.s mIiovc into iiiy 
right i»laee in the world.” 

What a light ilocs this let in upon 
the early difliculties and privatioiKs of 
the poet, of wliicb, while he was eii- 
diiiiiig them, lie never coiiiplained ; 
and wliieli he now only mentions for 
(be purpose of iiiipri‘ssing upon one 
whom be loved the iiiiportaiico of a 
practice which he had himself found 
f'O UM ful 1 

Of his generous devotedness to the 
interebts of his family, let the following 
buflice; we extract it from a letter to 
his mother, written while he was yet 
in Portugal : — 

“ About Harry, it is necessary to re- 
in<»ve him — his room i.s wanted for a 
more profitable pupil, and ho has out- 
grown his bituation. I have an excel- 
lent letter from him, and one from 
William Taylor, advising me to place 
him with homo provincial surgeon of 
eminence, who will, for a hundred 
guineas, hoard and instruct him for 
four or five years ; — a hundred guineas! 
w'el), but thank God, there is Thalaba 
ready, for which 1 ask this sum. 1 have, 
therefore, thus eat my calf, and desired 
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William Taylor to inquire for a situation, 
— and so onco more fjoes the furniture 
of my long expected house in London.” 

This sacrifice was unnecessary. His 
good undo Hill paid the fee. For 
••Thalaba,” which was shortly after pub- 
lished, he received <£115, the edition 
not to exceed one thousand copies, and 
the copyright remaining in his own 
hands. Of the review of the poem 
which appeared in the Edinburgh^ he 
thus writes to his friend Wynne : — 

“ Vtdi the Review of Edinburgh. 
The first part is designed evidently as 
an answer to Wordsworth’s Preface to 
the second edition of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads ; and, however relevant to me, quoad 
Robert Soutlnj, is certainly utterly 
irrelevant to Tiialaba. In their account 
of the story, they mahe some blunders of 
negligence ; they ask how Thalaba knew 
that he w'as to bo the destroyer, forget- 
ting that the spirit told him so in tho 
text ; they say that the inscription of 
the locust’s forehead teaches him to read 
the ring, which is not the case; and 
that Mohareb tries to kill him at last, 
though his own life nuuld be destroyed 
at the sanio time, — without noticing 
that that very ‘ though* enters into the 
passage, and tho reason why is given. 
I added all tho notes for the cause which 
they suspect: they would have accus- 
ed ino of plagiarism where they could 
have romeinhered the original hint ; but 
they athrin that all is thus borr»)wed — 
without examining, when all that belongs 
to another is subtracted, what quantity 
of capital remains. 'Phis is dishonest, 
for tlioro is no hint to be found else- 
where for the best parts of the poem, 
and tho most striking incidents of the 
story. 

“ The general question concerning 
my system and taste is one point at 
issue; the metre, another. These gentle- 
men who say that the metre of the Greek 
choruses is diflicult to understand at a 
first reading, have, perhaps, made it out 
at last, else 1 should plead the choruses 
as precedent, and tlie odes of Stolberg 
in German, and tho Ossian of Cesarotti 
in Italian ; but this has been done in the 
M. Magazine’s review of Thalaba. 
For the question of taste, I shall enter 
into it when 1 preface Madoc. 1 be- 
lieve w'c are both classics in our taste ; 
but mine is of tho Greek, theirs of the 
Latin School. 1 am for the plainness 
of Hesiod and Homer, they for the rich- 
ness and ornaments of Virgil. They want 
periwipfs placed upon bald ideas. A 
narrative poem must have its connecting 

S arts ; it cannot be all interest and incU 
ent, no more than a picture all light, u 


tragedy all pathos The 

review altogether is a good one, and 
will be better than any J^ondoii one, 
because Tiondon reviewers always know 
something of the authors who appear 
before them, and this inevitably affects 
the judgment.” 

He was evidently sore at what he 
felt to be injustice. His bread was at 
stake, and he could not be indifferent 
to what must materially affect the 
niarket-value of his work. Jeffrey was 
at that time at the head of English 
criticism, and to be denounced by him 
was a severe blow to his prospects. 
But Ills confidence in the principles 
upon which the structure of his “ wild 
and wondrous” poem had been laid, con- 
tinued unshaken ; and Kchama” was 
now engaging his attention, in the sure 
and certain hope that a better day 
would come. We well remember that 
our first acquaintance with his writings 
was through the medium of this very 
review, which proved, in our case, its 
own antidote, and gave rise to a youth- 
ful admiration, both of the moral pu- 
rity of his purpose, and the freshness, 
the raciness, and the vigour of his 
verse, only, perhaps, a little too un- 
bounded. 

Madoc” was his iic.\t publication. 
In this the tone is of a more autumnal 
cast, grave and sober ; giving the idea 
of being the production of an older 
man ; although conceived, and in pro- 
gress towards its birth, before either 
“Joan of Arc” or “ Thalaba” had been 
written. As the reception of the 
latter disappointed, tliat of this some- 
what surprised him. At first he re- 
pented having printed a quarto edition. 
By its high price, he conceived that 
one-half of it would be “ condemned 
to be furniture for circulating-libra- 
ries;” that he “should get no solid 
pudding by it and that the loss on 
the first edition would cut up the pro- 
fits of the second, if the publishers, as 
1 suppose they will, should print a 
second while the quarto hangs on 
hand.” But from these apprehensions 
he was soon freed. “ Madoc,” he telh* 
his friend Wynne, in a letter, bearing 
date June 25, 1805 : — 

“Is doing well; rather more than 
half the edition is sold, which is much 
for so heavy a volume: the sale, of 
course, will flag now, till the world 
shall have settlA what they please to 
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tliink of the poem, and if the reviews 
favor it, the remainder will bo in a fair 
way.” 

A fuller notice of this as well as nf 
his works in general, we reserve for a 
future number. We are now dealing 
with the incidents of his lifts And had 
almost forgotten that for a brief pe- 
riod, in 1801, he filled the office of 
private secretary to Mr. Corry, the 
Irish Chancellor of the Kxchoquor for 
Ireland. He landed at Halhriggan, 
and describes the country which ho 
crossed to reach Dublin as destitute 
of trees ; a fact which he accounts for 
by an instinctive dread of tin* gallows 
on the part of the natives. Uj)on in- 
quiry, liowexer, he found that “they 
had ail been cut down to make pikes.” 

He did not spend more than a few 
<lay8 in Dublin when he was called to 
London ; Mr. Corry s office requiring 
hijj residence there for the winter por- 
tion of the year. Here, his son tells u.s, 

“ He appears to have experionced 
somiM>hut of the trutli of tlie saying, 
* When thou doe.st well tt> thy.self, nu*n 
shall speak good of thee.’ * 1 have been 
u week in town,’ lie writes to Mr. 
William Taylor, ‘and in that time have 
learnt suini^tliing. Tlio civilities which 
have already lu‘en shown me, discover 
how much I have been abhorred for all 
tliat is valuabia in my nature; .sueli 
civilities e\eit<* more contempt than 
anger, but they make me think more 
desjiicahly of the world than I could 
wifeh to do. As if this were a baptism 
that purified me of all sins — a regoiu*ra- 
tion ; and the one congratulates me, 
and the other vi.sits me, as if the author 
of Joan of Arc and of Thalaba were 
made a great man by scribing for the 
Irish Chancellor of tho L.\cliequer.” 

But his official greatness did not 
long continue. The office, at best, 
was but little suited to his taste ; and 
Mr. Corry seeking to superinduce 
upon it that of tutor to his son, as 
that was not in the bond, tho poet un- 
hesitatingly relinquished the appoint- 
ment. 

In 1805, ho visited Edinburgh, and 
met Brougham, Jeffrey, and others of 
the reviewers. “ Madoc " was about 
to be reviewed* He tells Mrs. Southey 
that 

" Thomson brought with him the 
review of Madoo (which will be pub* 


lishedin about ten days), sent tome 
by Jotfrey, who did not like to meet me 
till 1 had seen it. There was some sort 
of geiithuiianlike di'criiey in this, as tho 
revitMv U \ery unfair and very uncivil, 
though mixed up with plenty of compli- 
ineni*;, and caleiikated to serve the hook 
in the best way, by calling attention to 
it and m.iking it of consequenee. Of 
course I shall meet him with perfect 
courtesy, just gi\iug him to understand 
that I have as Utile respoot for his 
Opinions as he has for mine ; thank him 
for .stMiiiiiig me the slieets, and then turn 
to other subjects.” 

Of the reviewers themselves, he 
does not ajipoar to have carried away 
a very exalted notion — 

“ The Edinburgh reviewers 1 liko 
well as eoinpanioiis, and think little of 
as anytluiig ekst*. Klmsley has more 
knowledge and a sounder mind than any 
or all of them. 1 couhl learn more from 
him in a day than they could all teach 
mein a year. Therefore I saw them to 
<iisn<lvaiitag(*, iiiasmueh as 1 had better 
company at home. And, in plain ICnglisli, 
living as I have done, and, by God’s 
bIes^ing, still continue to do, in habits 
of intimate intercourse with such men 
as Hickman, William Taylor, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, the Seolehmeu 
did certainly appear to ino very pigmies 
— literiituli.” 

Hero we must conclude for the pre- 
sent. Tho poet had now reachoil his 
thirty-.sccond year, and had given the 
public three poems, which, had he 
written nothing else, would have won 
for him undying fame. *• Keham.V’ 
was soon to appear, and the first con- 
ception of “ Roderick” had been formed. 
His labours for the periodical press in 
the department of reviewing were so 
extensive that we wonder how he could 
have* found time for anything else ; 
and yet, during this period, the letters 
from Spain were written ; and the 
preparations for his history evince an 
ardent and insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge, which, probably of all his co- 
temporaries, no one hut himself could 
have rendered compatible with his 
other avocations. We now take leave 
of him until the editor presents us 
with one or two more volumes, when 
we shall see him in his connexion with 
the Quarterly Beview, which was, pro- 
bably, the most active and useful por- 
tion of his existence. 
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TDK ORANGE^ILN OF IRKLASD AX1> THE UVARTmLY AND IlDlSBURdlt 

REVJKns 


The two great organs of public opi- 
niun in England have met in conflict 
— the Edinburgh Htciew, as the apo- 
logist, the (juaricrhj, as the antagonist, 
of Lord Clarendon in his dealings with 
the Orangemen of Ireland. This 
gives an interest to Irish politics which 
they long have wanted, the lo\al party 
in that country having been almost 
disclaimed by Conservative politicians 
of the Peel school, ami alhindoned to 
the scurrilous defamation of the worst 
enemies of the llritish empire; while 
their enemies were exalted int»> para- 
gons of sutVering virtue, for wlmm all 
the sugar-plums of patronage were 
to be reserved, and whose excesses, so 
far from provoking censure, were only 
to be regarded as a reaction a^raitist 
tyranny, deserving less of punisinnent 
than of sympathy and commiseration. 
It is something to find, at length, that 
a wiser and better spirit has been 
awakened ; that statesmen of the 
highest class will no longer be delmh*d 
by the juggle which pas*«t*d oft’ upon 
them treason for lovalty, and lovalt} 
for treason ; and, ilisaatrous as were 
the outrages connected with the soli- 
tary violation of law at DollyVllrae, 
which was an exception to the general 
tranquillity by which the Orange pro- 
cessions were characteri^ed on the 12 th 
of July last, the di>cusdoiis and the ex- 
posures which have taken place in con- 
sequence of them must do much to 
show, to every candid iniml, who the 
real delinquents were, and to tear the 
mask from a faction who have hi- 
therto, but too successfully, traded 
upon the miseries of Ireland. 

This is a p(>sition of which the 
Orangemen of Ircdami may well feel 
proud. They now have all that they 
ever desired — a clear stage, and no 
favour." The questions at issue be- 
tween them and their antagonists must 
be discussed upon equal terms. They 
can no longiY be sneered iiown. They 
must lie seen as they are, not os a dis- 
loval faction would make them be. 
Their good can no longer be evil 
spoken of without provoking indig- 
nant remonstrance^ in quarters where, 
heretofore, but too much heed had 


been given to railing accusers. And 
if they only properly appreciate their 
position, and persevere in the ftrnmesK 
and moderation which have won ft>r 
them gracious acknowledgments on the 
part of many who had participated in 
the prejudices w'hich prevailed against 
them, and to whose discountenance 
was owing tiimdi of the oldoquy under 
which they laboured, the time is not 
distant when they mu>t he recogni^eil 
by ail wIm are loyal and virtuous in 
the cMiipire, as the fir 1110*41 frii nds of 
social ortler, and thestrongist Imlwark 
of the llritish crown. 

And to whom are they indebted for 
this f Verily, “ rpia minimo reris," 
to his Excellency the Earl of (‘Jareu- 
don. 

Our rentiers nt*e<l not he remindeil 
of the perils of this rtumtry in the 
winter and spring of IS 4 *S, when the 
Young Ireland UepcalerH were con- 
coeting their treason, and had fright- 
ciumI our isle from it.s prf*prii'ty." Tin* 
world seemed impregnated with the 
heeds of universal change. Day after 
day was bringing the tidings of explo- 
.sii>ii after explositm in the kiiigiloimr 
of Europe. The democratic element 
was high in the ascendant. Kings and 
emperors were hurled from their 
till ones— ancient dynasties were up- 
rooted. With one universal shout 
repuhlicanisiji seemed established upon 
the ruins of monarchy ; if, indeed, any- 
thing could he truly slid to be esla^ 
htidiedt in that elemental strife of first 
principles, which hail shaken society 
to its foundations, and where a cha- 
otic anarchy 

" I'lttpirc Mte, 

And by dc<‘I«lQU mno* ctuhr«.ilte(l tin* frsiy.'* 

Then it was that Lonl Clarendon 
began to treiiihiu for the tranquillity of 
Ireland. lie had been appointed 1^' 
Chief Governor over a country upon 
the verge of insurrection. lie had 
been directed to look for his allies 
amongst those whom he discovered to 
be rooted enemies to the eotmexioii 
with Great Britain. A press, the 
most daringly seditious that over crest- 
ed itself against public authority, openly 
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bade him defiance. It was no longer of Commons depended. And tl 
the old O’Connell cajolery^ which fore the Orangemen were to be caij 
grumbled, in its hunger for place and and stigmatised, and the foulest op 
patronage, and having received its sop, briuni heaped upon them by his or 
for the time was satisfied. The aglta- in the press, as some atonement t< 
tion then carried on, in the committee- wounded feelings of the innoi 
room and upon the platform, proceed- \vho:»e designs they had so grieve 
ed from the fierce resolves of earnest traversed, when they were only 1 

men who would do or die and the poor souU I upon the regeneratio 

Viceroy plainly perceived that if he Ireland. 

were not strongly reinforced from the It would be idle to fill our p 
ranks of the loyalists, a crisis was at with any proofs that such is the 

hand in which British connexion might state of the case. It is now acki 
be given to the winds. To whom, in ledged by every candid man who 

this hour of difficulty, did he turn for paid any attention to Irish aff 

countenance and support ? We say it And the* report of the Grand On 
proudly — to the Orangemen of Ire- Lodge contains such an overwheh 
land. mass of evidence the relations 

The merit of this tardy acknow- sisting between them and the gov 
ledgeinent of worth and of loyalty, ment, during the spring of 1848, 
his Kxoellency now has the grace to no sane understanding can resis 
disclaim. It was necessary when it And yet this is the case w 

was made. Without it, as he deemed. Lord Clarendon and his partisans 
Ireland might have been involved in join issue with that body, and b< 
civil war. But it w'ould be invi- di*ny that any such relations ever 
dious to have it remembered. His sistvdl Before we have done, 
<»ld friends and proteges, the popish reader shall have an ample uppt 
faction, would he scandalised if it nity of judging between them, 
should come to their knowledge that. It cannot, indeed, he denied tha 
at the eleventh hour, he had rectiurse Excellency might have boldly 1 
to the only moans by which treastjn them such detiance, had the discus 
such as theirs could be arrested* And been confined to Ireland. Here 
therefore the Orangemen were not are provincialised. Scarcely anytl 
more courted when their assistance was connected with us excites any inte 
necessary to prevent the Castle of in England. There the most fl 
Duhrin from being taken by a coup tie tiuus misrepresentation may he in 
main, than they are spurned and in- and, if only backed by plausible au 
suited when his business is done, and rity, pass for gospel. There pu 
their aid no longer deemed necessary opinion has been drugged by cal 
for the maintenance of Briti'»h autho- nics, until no process could, con 

rity in Ireland. They were applauded, Ribhonmeii of di^loya1ty, and no : 

they were cherished, they were fur- gations, however sustained, exone 
tiished with arms, they were his Mace- Orangemen from the suspicion of t 
(Ionian phalanx, a.s long as treason son. The fitrmer are regarded as 
talked big, and dis.iffection seemed mo- innocent victims of the latter, who 
mently bursting into rebellion ; — wlien represented as a meritorious and i 
no man could tell what a day might peaceably-disposed description of 
bring forth,” so long the instincts of sons, who never could have been 
faction were overruled by the perils of t rayed into any acts of outrage, 
the empire. But wlitni the storm had for the insolent and wicked prov 
passed over, and his Excellency breath- tions of antagonists who aim at tl 
ed at ease, and felt tliat he was safe, extermination. So that, had the ' 
these instincts resumed their ascen- sent case, in its length and its brea 
daney, and nothing was to bo thought been only made known to the Rr* 
of but the interests of the party, and public through the medium of T 
how the Whigs might best he strength* publications, it would have been ei 
ened in parliament. He could not scornfully passed over, as soniet 
afford to relin(]uish the support, much unworthy of any wise man's notice 

loss to provoke the hostility, of the met with a contemptuous rail 

popish party, upon whom chiefly the which would serve witn niultitudeL 

majority of ministers in the House convincimr arcrument • an<i hw 
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THE ORAMJEMEN OF IRELAND AND THE QVARTEIiLV AND EnfStlClidll 

in: VIE n s 


The two great organs of public opi- 
nion in England have met in coidlict 
— the Eilinhurs'h Rtiviciv, as the apo- 
logist, the QnarUrhjt as the antagonist, 
of Loro Clarendon in his dealings with 
the Orangemen of Ireland. This 
gives an interest to Irish politics which 
thev long have wanted, the lo\al party 
in that country having been alinuHt 
disclaimed hy Cunser\ative politieians 
of the IVel school, and ah.imloned to 
the scurrilous defamation of the wor>t 
enemies of the Hritish empire ; while 
their enemies were exalted into para- 
gons of sutViiing virtue, for whom all 
the siigar-plnin** of patronage were 
to be reserved, and whose excesses, so 
far from provoking censure, were i»nly 
to ho regarded as a reaction against 
tyranny, de^ierving less of punishment 
than of sympathy and commiseration. 
It is something to find, at length, that 
a wiser and better spirit ha** he* n 
awakened ; that sttitcsmun i»f tho 
highest class will no longer he deluded 
hy the juggle which passed od* upon 
them treastin for lojaltv, anri hnalty 
for treason ; ami, disastrous as w'ere 
the outrages coiinectf d W'ith the soli- 
tary siolalion of law- at Dolly VHrac, 
which was an exception to tlie gem ral 
tranquillity hy which the Orang** pro- 
cessiomi were characterinvtl on the I2lh 
of .luly last, tlie riiscMinnioiiiii and the ex- 
posures which have taken place in con- 
sequence of them must do much to 
show, to every candid mind, who the 
real delifif|uent!» were, and to tear the 
mask from a faction who have hi- 
therto, but too successfully, tt^ded 
ujmn the miseries of Ireland. 

This is a jposition of which the 
Orangemen of Ireland may widl feet 
proud. They now have all that th»‘y 
ever desired — ** a clear stage, .'ind no 
favour/* The questions at issue be- 
tween them and their antagonists must 
be discussed upon ecpial terms- They 
can no longer be sneered down. They 
must be seen as they are, not as a dis- 
loyal faction would make them be- 
Their gwd can no longer be evil 
spoken of without provoking indig- 
nant remoostraiice, in quarters where, 
heretofore, but too much heed had 


been given to railing accusers. And 
if they only pr»)perly appreciate their 
position, and persevere in the firmness 
and moderation which have won for 
them gracious acknowledirinentson the 
part of many wiio had participated in 
the prejudices which prevailed against 
them, and to whoso di«eountenance 
was iiwiiig much of the uhloquy under 
which they hihoureil, the time is nut 
distant when tliey must he recogni*«C4l 
hy ail who are lo\al and virtmnis in 
the empire, as the firmest frii mis of 
social order, and the Atroiige.^t hiilwark 
of the British crown. 

And to whom are they imlehted for 
thi«i ' Verily, “ <|im iniiiiiiie reris,** 
to his Excellency the Earl of t’l.ircn- 
don. 

Our readers need not be rt^mimled 
of the perils of this (*<iutitry in the 
winter and spring «»f IS 1^, when the 
Yi»ung Ireland Uupeah rs were oon- 
<o<‘ting their treason, ami had friylit- 
cne«l our isle from its pr<»priety,” 'I'he 
world seemed impregnate*! with the 
simmU of universal eliange. Day afnu* 
d;iy w.'in bringing the tidings *»f e\pl*>. 
sioti after expIosh»ii in th*‘ kingdoimr 
of ICiirope. d’he democrat ie element 
wa.s hi.rh in tho ascendant. Kings and 
emperors wev** hurkal from their 
tlii«»ncs- amm nt d\naHii**j» were u|»- 
route*!. With one universal sliout 
repnhlicani.sm ?>eenuM| eNtahiisheti upon 
the ruins of immarchy ; if, indeed, any- 
thing could he truly said to bo esta- 
hU<hefl, in that elemental strife of first 
principles, which had shaken society 
to its fimndations, and where a cha- 
otic anarchy 

'* I ’inplnr «it«, 

Aiifl l»7 m**ri} cmMotlcil tlus fray." 

Then it was (hat Lord C'lurendon 
began to treiiihic for the tranquillity of 
Ireland. He had been appointed 
Chief Governor over a country upon 
the verge of iriiurrection. Iio had 
been directed to took for his allies 
amongst those whom ho discovered to 
he rooted enemies to tho ronnexioii 
with Great Britain. A press, the 
most daringly seditious that ever crest- 
ed itself against public authority, openly 
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}ade him defiance. It was no longer of Commons depended. And there - 
the old O'Connell cajolery, which fore the Orangemen were to be cast o ff 
grumbled, In its hunger for place and and stigmatised, and the foulest oppro- 
patronage, and having received its sop, briuni heaped upon them by his organs 
fur the time was satisfied. The agita- in the press, as some atonement to the 
tion then carried on, in the committee- wounded feelings of the innocents 
room and upon the platform, proceed- whose designs they had so grievously 
ed from the fierce resolves of earnest traversed, when they were only bent, 
men who would do or die and the poor souls I upon the regeneration of 
Viceroy plainly perceived that if he Ireland. 


were not strongly reinforced from the 
ranks of the loyalists, a crisis was at 
hand in which British connexion might 
be given to the winds. To whom, in 
this hour of difficulty, did he turn for 
countenance and support ? We say it 
proudly — to the Orangemen of Ire- 
land. 

Tlio merit of this tardy acknow- 
ledgoinont of worth and of loyalty, 
his Kxcelleney now has the grace to 
disclaim. It w*as necessary when it 
was made. Without it, as he deemed, 
Irel.ind might have been involved in 
civil war. But it would be invi- 
dious to have it remembered. His 
(dd friends and proteges, the popish 
faction, would be scandalised if it 
should come to their kn(»wledge that, 
at the eleventh hour, he had recourse 
to the only means by which treason 
such as theirs could be arrested* And 
therefore the Orangemen were not 
more courted when their assistance was 
necessary to prevent the Cattle of 
Duhliii from being taken by a coup de 
main, than they are spurned and in- 
sulted when his business is done, arnl 
their aid no longer <leenuMl nece.*‘sary 
for the maintenance of British .autho- 
rity ill Ireland. I'hey were applauded, 
they were cherished, they were fur- 
nished with .arms, they were his Mace- 
donian phalanx, as long as treason 
talked big, and disaffection seemed mo- 
mently bursting into rebellion ; — when 
** no man could tell what a day might 
bring forth,” so long the instincts of 
faction were overruled by the perils of 
the empire. But when the storm had 
passed over, and his Excellency breath- 
ed at ease, and felt that he was safe, 
' these instincts resumed their ascen- 
dancy, and nothing was to bo thought 
of but the interests of the party, and 
how the Whigs might best be strength- 
ened in parliament* He could not 
afford to relinquish the support, much 
less to provoke the hostility, of the 
popish partT» upon whom chiefiy the 
majority of ministers in the House 


It would be idle to fill our pages 
with any proofa that such is the real 
state of the case. It is now acknow- 
ledged by every candid man who has 
paid any attention to Irish affairs. 
And the report of the Grand Orange 
Lodge contains such an overwhelming 
mass of evidence oP the relations sub- 
sisting between them and the govern- 
ment, during the spring of 1848, that 
no sane understanding can resist it. 
And yet this is the case upon which 
Lord (Clarendon and his partisans now 
join issue with that body, and boldly 
deny that any such relations ever suh^ 
sisted! Before we have done, the 
reader shall have an ample opportu- 
nity of judging between them. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that his 
Excellency might have boldly bade 
them such defiance, had the discussion 
been confined to Ireland. Here we 
arc provincialised. Scarcely anything 
connected with us excites any interest 
in England. There the most flagi- 
tious misrepresentation may be made, 
and, if only backed by plausible autho- 
rity, pass for gospel. There public 
opinion has been drugged by calum- 
nies, until no process could, convict 
Ribbonmen of disloy.il ty, and no alle- 
gations, however sustained, exonerate 
Orangemen from the suspicion of trea- 
son. The former are regarded as the 
innocent victims of the latter, who are 
represented as a meritorious and most 
peaceably-disposed description of per- 
sons, who never could have been be- 
trayed into any acts of outrage, but 
for the insolent and wicked provoca- 
tions of antagonists who aim at their 
extermination. So that, had the pre- 
sent case, in its length and its breadth, 
been only made known to the Britflfti 
public through the medium of Irish 
publications, it would have been either 
scornfully passed over, as something 
unworthy of any wise man's notice, or 
met with a contemptuous raillery, 
which would serve witn multitudes for 
convincing argument ; and his Excel- 
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]enoj*9 partisans might sufTer it to 
pass theiDi as the idle wind by whose 
hlusterings they could not he dis- 
turbed. 

Far different, however, is the case 
when the Quarterly Review takes up 
the subject. That great publication 
claims the highest position in the Bri- 
tish periodical press. Its strongholds 
are amongst the nobility and gentry, 
and it finds its way largely amongst 
the body of the people, it i«, withal, 
remarkable fur its anti-Prutestant 
tendency, and the su-called liberality 
of its views towards the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. Here his Kxcel- 
lency might have looked for an ally. 
Here he might have expecte<l lau<la- 
tion, as one whose even-handed justice 
would give a triumph lo neither party. 
And here, no doubt, he would have 
received it, had the case been one which 
at all admitted of such a representa- 
tion. But it did not. As far as the 
government is concerned, no plausibi- 
lity could varnish its baseness. And 
the writer in the above-nanu il publi- 
cation felt, that to defend Lonl C.’lu- 
rendun would be to abandon sound 
policy, and to fly in the face of rea- 
son ; and he has therefore entered 
into the matters at issue between him 
and the Orangemen, with a power, an 
ability, and a fulness of information, 
which leave.'* nothing to be desired, 
except that the readers of the Quar^ 
terhj may peruse this paper with a 
diligence proportioned to its import- 
ance. 

Great wa.H the con.sternation amongst 
the government offlcials when it was 
rumoured that such a paper was to 
appear. No longer was bis Kxcel- 
lency's organ, the Evening Po$tf or 
even the Times, to be relief! on as suf- 
ficient to defend him against the very 
gravest accusations. At a moments 
notice the Edinburgh Review was put 
in requisition, and its ablest hands 
called upon to supply a paper which 
might do something towards counter- 
acting the impression hut too likely to 
be maile by its groat rival. Who the 
individuals thus favoured by his Ex- 
cellency's choice, or that of the prime 
minister, were, we pretend not to 
know. Humour will have it that 
William Henry Curran, son of the 
celebrated John Philpot, and Thomas 
Babington Macaulav, bare been the 
advocates in whose bands the case of 


the government has been placed. Bet- 
ter, undoubtedly, they could not have. 
The one, no doubt, would have been 
better pleased to be left at his His- 
tory, and the other to the enjoy- 
ment of his dolce far niente " in the 
neighbourhood of the Dublin moun- 
tains, than again to he dragged into 
the polemics of faction ; but both were 
far too deeply obliged to their patrons 
to decline the call : and we rejoice 
that it has fallen into hands in which, 
if it docs fail, by none others could it 
he supported. The Engli.sh public 
may now authoritatively learn, from 
the one publication, how much may 
be said against the conduct and the 
policy of the Irish Lord Lieutenant ; 
but the case were still incomplete, if, 
from the other, it did not also learn 
how* little even hi.s ablest advocates 
can say in his favour. 

In truth, never before was the true 
state of Ireland more likely to he laid 
bare to the empire at large. Nothing 
can now prevemt ample details of all 
things connected with its political con- 
dition, and its requirements ; an<l if 
the British parliament still continue 
blind or oh>tinatc, in preserihing re- 
medies which fUily increase the 
what wan folly will become guilt, and 
no language which we could employ 
would ade<|uately represent their wick- 
edness or their infatuation. 

What, then, is the question to he 
tried ? It is lUit the abstract legality 
of Orange processions — that is ad- 
mitted hy both the advocates. It is 
not the misconduct of parties engaged 
ill Orange processions in funner days ; 
that would be to re-open questions 
with have been long disposed of, where 
the p;irty aggrieved may have been 
the party I'aluinniated ; — and, while 
allowable as a feint to divert discus- 
sion from the matters really at issue, 
could not ho regardeil hy any well- 
judgtrig men as anything better than 
•*a weak invention of the enemy.** 
Orange proce.ssions may have been a 
good or an evil : they may have been 
well-conducted or ill-conducted in 
former times. Their leaders may have 
been wise or unwise— mischievous or 
well-intentioned. But it is not with 
them we are concerned. What we 
have now before us is the prucessioo 
of the 12th of July last, which passed 
through Dolly's- Brae# and Che un- 
happy oollisioD there with the Rib* 
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bonmen, in whiob several lives were 
lost. And the question is, bow far 
are the Orangemen guilty of an 
infraction of the laws in walking 
in that procession ? and how far is 
Lord Clarendon praiseworthy or cen- 
surable ; in the stigma which he has 
infixed upon them^ and the punishment 
which he has indicted upon their 
leaders f 

This we say« because the Edinburgh 
commences its defence of the Irish 
viceroy by a laboured enumeration of 
former processions, in which riots oc- 
curred, and the Orangemen are pre- 
sumed to be in the wrong. It would 
lead us from our purpose were we to 
follow him in these ir relevancies, and 
prove, as we might easily do, that, in 
every instance which he enumerates, 
those whom he represents as the ag- 
gressors were the aggrieved. But we 
should be light, indeed, if we could be 
so easily drawn from the matter in 
hand, which is this — did Lord Cla- 
rendon, or did he not, cherish in 1848 
the body whom he disparages in 184D? 
Did he, or did he not, state to them, 
under his hand, and through recog- 
nised official agents, that their ser- 
vices were invaluable when civil war 
impended, and that upon the Protest- 
ant body alone could he place implicit 
dependence, whenever the flag of re- 
bellion should be unfurled ? And did 
he, or did ho not, encourage those 
meetings, and express his delight at 
those processions, which exhibited the 
Protestant strength and organissition 
in 1848; while in 1849, when, for his 
political purposes, they were no longer 
necessary, he makes a merit of con- 
demning them, in order to win favour 
with the faction from whom he found 
but little countenance when his go- 
vernment was menaced with real dan- 
ger ? 

Such is the question which is really 
to be tried ; and it cannot fail to 
arrest the reader's attention, that the 
worse the Orangemen were, and the 
blacker by- gone transactions represent 
them, as a band of infuriate political 
fanatics, whose orgies were celebrated 
in the blood of Popish victims — the 
more utterly inexcusable was the con- 
duct of the Viceroy, in lending to 
their proceedings any countenance, or 
ever using towards them any language 
but that of the sternest reprobation. 

To come to the fact, then ; — a Re- 


port has been published by the Orange 
Committee, which establishes, beyond 
a doubt, Lord Clarendon's communi- 
cations with them, when he sought 
their support, and put arms into their 
hands, as his best allies for the sup- 
pression of treason. This Report, in 
the article which has appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, is thus character- 
ised 

** This exposure, for such it no doubt 
is, is too long to be extracted in ertenso, 
and too consecutive a series, both of 
facts and inferences, to be separated ; 
but as it has been printed in all the 
newspapers, and is now published in a 
separate shape, we need only recom- 
mend it to the attention of any of our 
readers who have not looked at it as 
closely as its curiosity and importance 
almost equally deserve. The result is 
this, that the negociation was carried 
on with Major Turner, Master of the 
Horse to his Excellency, and the money 
for the purchase of arms was issued by 
Captain Kennedy, who was understood 
to be employed by the government to 
make arrangements for the military 
defences of Dublin. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant's newspaper organs cannot deny 
this ; but they state that Captain Ken- 
nedy, from a mere spirit of individual 
generosity, volunteered to contribute 
the money, 000/., totally without his 
Excellency's participation or knowledge; 
and they add, by way of throwing sus- 
picion on the facts they cannot deny, 
that Major Turner is dead, and Captain 
Kennedy gone to India. The first as- 
sertion, as to Captain Kennedy's private 
generosity, is incredible in itself, and, 
as we think, positively disproved by a 
train of circumstances. Captain Ken- 
nedy, no doubt, stated that he had 
raised the money by a private subscrip- 
tion ; but this was evidently — as it has 
bc'en since shown to be — a mere cloak, 
tho use of which only indicates more 
clearly tho secret source w'hence the 
money must havo come. Tho inuendo 
about Major Turner's death and Cap- 
tain Kennedy's absence is not more for- 
tunate ; for Major Turner was merely 
named as tho medium of communication 
between Lord Clarendon, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Lord Rnniskillen, 
Grand Master of tho Orangemen of 
Ireland, both alive, and capable of ex- 
plaining what that communication was ; 
and, ns to Captain Kennedy, though ho 
is absent, litertp scriptee manent^ cheques 
for 600/., to Mr. David Stuart, who 
had no possible concern with any such 
matters, except as Grand Master of the 
Dublin Orangemen, and tw*o letters. 
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one of them to the Grand Orange 
Secretary, ordering the supply, and ape- 
cifying the quantity and quality of 
tho arms. 

“ Tho arms, accordingly, were ordt»r- 
od at Birmingham, andc.uiicto Duldin ; 
but, by soim.' acoiih'iit, one <»t* the cases, 
containing thirty stand, was hciacd and 
detained at the fu-itom-Uouse— upon 
which another (rovernmait department, 
the (Miiel’ Commissinner of Police, in- 
terfi-rod to release them ; — • 

‘ Au^fiitt ISIS, l.»»wer x®*’*t* 

“ * The p«>lice h:i\e directions not ti» 
inti*rferc with Mr. David Stuart, while 
conveuiig thirty stand of arms from 
the Queen’s stores ti> his residence, 
No. titK William-strcct. 

“ ‘ E. Bnowxi;, Commissioner.' 

“ .\nd again, after the arms had 
been distributed to tlio Orangemen, the 
police, in their searehes after uiilawltd 
arms, seized thosf of some Orangemen, 
upon whieh the Grand Secretary wrote, 
in his ojlictnl capacity, to the eotniiiis* 
hioner of polit'i* to claim them— ami 
they wrre re'.torcd ; ami to put the 
knowh'dgo of wh(» the chiiinatits were 
out of all dtoibt, the el.iim was math* 
on a p»ip» r oftiri.illy headed — * Omnyc 
I/i,sttfation and it was on the face of 
that paper that the commissioner of 
police wrote his onler for the reobdivery 
of the arms. And, to <*oniplete the 
cliain (»f evidence, the Orange Report 
states (pp. 2ti, 27; — and the .statement 
has not b» en, and we therefore .suppo**** 
canmd be, denied —that Sir Edwanl 
Blakine}, corniiiamlcr of the forces in 
Ireland, and, by his direction, Gem*ral 
Bainbrige, commanding in Belfast, 
rm'ule arrangements with deputations 
from the Orange distriets of the <*ounty 
of Antrim for railing out, arming, and 
offietring, in case ot an outbreak, the 
Orange lodges of those neighbour* 
hoods. 

*• .All this is perfect I V intelligible — 
perfectly proper i but what we c«'innot 
understand is. Lord CMarendori's {'olemii 
denial of having hail any share in I In* 
tran>aetiori. To the he>t of our judg- 
ment, and with a predisposition to give 
the fn»»st implirit credit to Ids personal 
assertions, we were forcc<I to confess 
that there is a mass of evidetiee, direct 
and circumstantial, of these things 
having brnm done with lits kiiowlcdgu 
and consent, that would satisfy any 
tribunal in the w'orld. And stf, we be- 
lieve, the ea.se is looked at by men of all 
parties in Irei.md — so it is certainly 
treated by every newspa^icr of every 
side that we have .seen, with the single 
exception of ih** I)ufdin Evening Poei, 
the /iriginal organ of tho tinlvorsally 
Jiscredited denial. If, as we fear, Lord 


Clarendon has got himself into these 
humiliating difUculties by a desiro to 
conciliate tho * opposing jparty/ he has 
sadly failed, for thcro is no term of 
abuse with which the press in that inte- 
rest does not visit his unfortunate — 
diplomacy we choose to rail it, rather 
than use the coarser terms with which 
t«vory voice and every press in Ireland 
groans.” 

We speak advisedly when wo say 
that the merit of this important ducu- 
ment i.s not overrated. We know 
enough to assure our readers, that 
had they known all which the Orange 
I’ominittee could have disclo.sed, they 
would be astouhhed at their modfwation. 
The gentlemen composing that body 
confined themselves strictly to what 
wiis absolut;;ly neees.sary for their de- 
fence. Had they availed tbem‘<elves 
of the documents in their bamL, 
wbreb they still possess, and which 
many in their circumstances might he 
tempted to u.se, their cast*, although it 
would scarcely he more complete, 
would he fuller and more emphatical 
in etnidemnation of Lord (’laremlon, 
by whom they were 6rst seduced, that 
they might afterwanU he betrayed. 
The time may yet come when such 
distdosurcs hhull he extorted from 
them ; and if it should, we promiso 
our readers that the IrUh f*o\ eminent 
shall he made to appear in a point of 
view from which the basest of their 
advocates will recoil disgusted. 

Tho Edinburgh reviewer does not 
venture to grapple with anv of the facts 
of (his p.art of the case. Ilis denial of 
them is rather implied than expressed. 
** Hu did not permit any arms to ho 
issued to volunteers.” True ; hut that 
only rcndi*rs it tho more remarkable 
that he did permit them to lu* issued to 
the Orangemen. ** He received, with 
becoming and grateful acknowledg- 
ments, the addre.*»s from the Dublin 
University, but prohibited the intended 
procession of two thousand students.” 
True I but what has that to do with 
f bo case 'i Does that disprove the fact, 
that five hundred stand of arms were 
put at the disposal of the Dublin 
Oraugemen? And who bespoke the 
procession from tho University ? The 
reviewer does not tell his readers that. 
He docs nut tell them that it was no 
other than Lord Clarendon himself 
who deemed that the countenance of 
such a body would strengthen him 
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against the conspirators ; but who was 
so dismayed at the lowering aspect of 
the groups through which the unarmed 
procession muHt advancCf on its way 
from the University to the Castle, that, 
although already formed, it was, by a 
special messenger, countermanded. It 
is iHiw very well for a partisan of his 
Excel lency to talk of the contemptible 
nature of a uioveinent which eventu- 
ated in such a disgraceful fiiilure. Rut 
the reasoning British public will look 
at matters as his Excellency looked at 
them then, and not he deluded into 
the belief that he could not have done 
what was jirompted by his prudence 
and his fears, because after events 
proved it to be unneces'<ary. The 
fart that Lor<l Clarendon did arm the 
Orangemen, did countetiance the 
Orang«Miiin, did express his reliance 
upon them by word and by deed, is 
placed in too clear a light, and upon 
too .sfrong a basis, to be shaken by 
any inference a.t to wimt he might 
liave done, or should have done, had 
he been wise by anticipation. We 
grant tliat, when he armed the 
Orangemen, he thought their services 
would ho required ; and we grant, 
moreover, that he did so with reluc- 
tance, and would not have d(»no so 
liad he not been oonslr.ained by what 
lie felt to be an overruling necessity. 
But, if it he any advantage to him, 
we make his friends a compliment of 
the admission, that his conduct was 
guarded, in this whole transaction, by a 
caution that docs in<»re credit to his 
diplomaey than to his candour ; and 
that, while the requiMlion of the 
Orangemen was complied with, which 
was insisted on jis a test of his since- 
rity, it was managed in such a way as 
still left him at liberty to say to any 
future aocujiors, 

• '1 hou ranfct not wy ’Ivrtm I dnl it ” 

The following is taken from the 
Report of the Grand Orange Lodge:— 

“ VVo concf’ive it to he undeniably 
o^tahlishcd, therefore, that Uaptain 
iveunedy hiui a permission or a com- 
nii'isioti to supply arms ; and we may 
be excused for sUvsnccting further, that 
the design was that he should do so 
indirectly, and%ithmit committing the 
(fovin'innent. lict us analyse (by tbo 
light of suhsoquent events') the dilemma 
ill which the Clovornracnt were placed: 

* We cannot take any step which would 


deprive us of the active and cordial 
support of the Orangemen in this emer- 
gency, nor can wo take any step which 
shall deprive us of the power of re- 
ceding from our connexion with them 
when the emergency has passed away.* 
How was this to bo managed? How 
was this problem to be solved? By 
taking a step which should appease the 
Orangemen, and lead them to believe 
that there was a tacit but hand fide re- 
cognition of them by the Government, 
hut which should, at the same time, 
he of such a nature tliat it could be 
repudiated at a future time when con- 
venient. 

“ It is the discovery, on the part of 
the Orangemen, not only that they are 
renounced when the time of need has 
parsed away, hut that, e\en during the 
very crisis when they were Hattered, 
and favoured, and armed, it was not 
forgotten or neglected to make pro- 
\ision for this future divorce — it is this 
diseovery that Is calculated to increase 
their indignation. 

We think we see that the interven- 
tion of ('aptain Kennedy was resorted 
to as affording a facility of renouncing 
the allianc«» when the storm passed by 
— that it was the contrivance of one 
who foresaw that the pressure of his 
political eonnoxions, and the principles 
to which he was committed with his 
larty, would ag.iin, wlien the agitation 
lad *vul)sided, force him into alliance 
with, and concession to, the very men 
who were then denouncing his Govern- 
ment, and rebelling against liis Queen — 
the Koin.iii ('atholie parly — the parti 
}rrtr € — of Ireland ; and that it was not 
ikely to come to pass that friendly 
relations could ever be inuintai.ied by 
a Whig (hnernment, with the Orange 
body, no matter how loyal, and brave, 
and con^titiiliortal they might be — no 
matter how indispensable their support 
in the hour of ilanger.” 

We trust it has now been fully es- 
tablished that Lonl CMarendon showed 
favour to the Orangemen, acceptetl 
their services, supplied them with 
arms alone of all the volunteer bodies 
who associated in defence of the Go- 
vernment at that critical time, and re- 
lied upon them as certain to afford 
most valuable assistance in the event 
of an outbreak of the Repealers. We 
now proceed to contemplate him under 
a different aspect. 

The rebellion had ceased ; the 
12th of July approached; and, Par- 
liament having broken up without re- 
newing the Processions* Act, the 
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Orangemen resolved to have their 
customary demonstration. Of fifteen 
huiKlred lodges who assembled and 
walked in armed procession, with 
drums beating and banners flying, in 
different parts of the country, but one 
met with any interruption, or was at- 
tended with any broach of the peace ; 
and of that one the (xoverninent were 
forewarned, and, had they chosen to 
forbid it, the Orangemen would have 
been obeditMit to their coininaiuls. 

Instead of that (which was clearly 
their duty if they aj)prehended a breaidi 
of the peace) and without any specific 
instructions to the local magistrates, 
they sent ilown a strong force *if po- 
lice and military, ami appointed two 
stipendiary magistrates to coimnand 
them, and direct t!ie proceedings of 
the day. The Rept)rt of the (iratid 
Lodge thus proceetls : — 

“ As had la?en anticipated, these 
magistrates found a very great multi- 
tude of Uihhonmcn, arti.ed, and in a 
position which ooininanded the proposed 
line of the Orange proc<*ssion. The 
magistrates made no attempt to dis- 
pcTse them, or to ohovc that their us. 
setnhlage, threatening an it wa‘*, %\aH 
illegal. Thf \ were >imilarly ali>tinent 
when they mot the Orange procession. 
Neither tirangeinen or Uihhonrneti were 
instnu'ted im that m<‘lnncho)y day that 
their proceedings were contrary t‘» law. 
They were, on the contrary, betrayed 
by the conduct of tho-e magistrates, 
whom Government deputed t«i act as 
its agents, into the hlea that the ns- 
sembling in arms, on the one side and 
on the other, was strictly legal. 

Thus advised, and headed by tin* 
police and dragoons, the tlrangemefi 
piocecded on their way. 'I'hev couM 
see no just reason why the Queen’s 
highway should n«»t ho open to them 
as well as to their adversaries, 'fhey 
would have turncMl aside had they been 
instructed, on sufficient autlmrity, that 
to continue their march would have been 
to violate the law, but they would not 
swerve from the line of march they had 
laid doH'n, because there was danger in 
the path, and adversaries were there to 
daunt them. They knew well that If 
they shrunk back, or turner] aside, under 
the influence of fear, the danger they 
shunned would pursue them in their 
retreat. They had no design of giving 
offence, or provoking a enllisirin. 'J'heir 
wives and chtldreii accompaiiiiMi them. 
They had arms only to use in self- 
defence, and they did not use them until 
assaulted. They would have obeyed 


the law, as Indeed they had pledged 
themselves in the morning to do, if it 
w«*re declared to them on that day, even 
as it has since been interpreted, but they 
knew it was unw'isc, as they felt it would 
he base, lu forego the rights of British 
subjects, solely at the intimidation of 
threatening and lawless adversaries. 
In this spirit the Orangemen proceeded 
on their way, peacefully, patiently, and, 
ill the early part of the day, safely. 

“ 111 the evening they were assailed ; 
the Hibboiimeii had knelt down, and 
receivetl the priest’s bemulietion ; and a 
fire WHS optuied upon the Orangemen, 
with iniirderous intent, and, in the con- 
flict thus provoked, lives were lost on 
their side, us well ns on that of tho<-e 
who had commenced an attack which 
they hoped w'oiild end in a massacre, 
ami who were defeated by the steadiness 
ami spirit of their piirp(»sed victiiUH." 

Sueb is a plain, unvarnished, state- 
ment of the facts of the case, A par- 
ty of loval men are engaged in a pro- 
cession clearly not illegal. They are 
proceeding peaceably along the 
(jueen*s highway, [not meditating evil 
towards any htituaii creature. They 
an* met by an opposing body, who are 
rcsidvnl to dispute the pa.ss ; shots 
are fired upon them ; lives are lost ; 
and were it not for their determined 
valour, the massacre at (.'arrickshoek 
might have been repeated, and the 
whtde ho<ly munlerc<l. Such was the 
lamentable result of th«> neglect of (io- 
vernment, which had h.id tinndy warn- 
ing, in not giving its officials directions 
to remove the Hihhonmen from their 
offensive position on the side of the 
hill, where they were posted cle.arly for 
purposes of aggression ; or issuing 
their edict to the Orangemen to fore- 
gr» their deinonstratiftn, upon the very 
jiistifiahh; ground, that if they pro- 
ceeded in it, the public peace would 
he endangernl. 

Such was the offeiiciMjf the Orange- 
men, It was not that they marched in 
an illegal procession. The procession 
is acknowledged not to have been ille- 
gal. It was not that they did so with 
any malice prepense against a human 
being — no such nialico i.s pretended. 
But it was, that being assailed by a 
murderous hostility, t|j|py used their 
arms in defetioe of their lives. Fur 
this they are arraigned before the ein- 
pire, and prejudged as criminals of the 
deepest dye ; for this their magistrates 
are dismissed as unworthy of holding 
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the cominission of the peace ; and for 
this aprosecutibn has been threatened* 
vhich* bad it been persevered in* 
would have outraged ever^ principle 
of justice! 

But Lord Roden received the pro- 
cession at Toll^'raore Park* and was 
civil to them. Why not ?. Was it a 
new thing for Lord Roden so to do ? 
The procession, which Lord Clarendon 
did not forbid* he undoubtedly received 
witltohis customary courtesy and hos- 
pitality ; and with the more readiness, 
because ,he hoped to avail himself' 
of the opportunity thus afforded of 
impressing upon them the duty of re- 
turning as peaceably as they had come* 
**and even if insulted, not to resent 
it.*' This he did with a paternal 
earnestness ; and no one, on either 
side, pretends, tli|||* had the party 
been suffered to return as it hud ad- 
vanced, and had not a murderous on- 
slaught been made upon it* the pro- 
cession which took place at Dolly's- 
Brae on the Pith of last July* would 
have come off with as much good- hu- 
mour and tranquillity us every other 
similar procession in every other part 
of Ireland. 

The advocate of the Government in 
m t\ie JSeiinburgh observes:-^ 

** Of those who maintain that the 
Irish executive ought to have issued a 
proclamation prohibiting this proces- 
- sion, we would ask, what was Lord 
Clarendon to prohibit? The proces- 
sion ? It was not in itself illegal ? The 
' passing by Dolly’s-Brue ? The Queen*s 
tiighway is open to all? The carrying 
^ ^ of fire-arms ? That is an offence by 
'' * the common law. Ho might as well 
have prohibited murder ana arson.” 

Now we would ask* in reply* is not 
this reasoning as applicable to the case 
of Lord Roden as to that of Lord 
; Clarendon? What was he to dis- 
[ countenance? A procession manifestly 
not illegal? What was he to advise ? 
That peaceable subjects should not* 

: under an escort of police and military* 
proceed to their destination by the 
; (^een's highway ? Unless it be pre- 
^ tended that ne should have added to the 
good advice which he gave tliein — that 
if; indeed* they shomd be attacked* 
they should all cast awapr their weapons 
of defence* and submit* without re- 
sistance* to be brutally murdered. 

^ But we will tell the innocent re- 
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viewer what his Excellency should have 
prohibited. He should have prohibit- 
ed the Ribbon assassins from occupying 
their position on the hill. They had 
no business there. Their object was 
clearly aggressive.. Upon their own 
anniversary they were protected by 
magistrates — even by the Orange ma- 
gistrates — and no one desired* or 
would have been suffered* to molest 
them. Now the case was different. 
They appeared in arms* and in military 
array* to nbstruct the procession of 
the Orangemen* when it was undenia- 
ble that these latter were desirous to 
avoid all collision with them ; and as 
they were the parties* and the only 
parties* who menaced the public peace* 
against them the vigour of the execu- 
tive shuulcl have been directed. The 
same measures which would have been* 
taken against the Orangemen* had 
they sought a collision with the Rib- 
bonmen on the 17th of March* should 
now have been dealt out to Ribbon- 
men, when they assembled with a 
deadly intent to obstruct the Orange 
procession on the 12th of July; and 
thus, even-handed justice would have 
been administered* the character of 
Lord Clarendon for impartiality would 
have been vindicated* and serious loss 
of life have been prevented. 

This, however* would not suit his 
Excellency’s party politics. He had 
given some offence by the suspicion of 
his partiality to the Orangemen dur- 
ing the crisis of 1848 ; and the occa- 
sion was too good a one not to be 
made use of* to convince his Romish 
partisans that he never had entertained 
any such predilections. 

Accordingly, Mr. Berwick* a bar- 
rister of strong anti- orange opinions* 
was despatched to the scene of action* 
to hold a commission of inquiry re- 
specting the lamentable occurrences 
which had taken place. The report 
which he made is thus characterised 
by the Committee of the Grand Orange 
Lodge ; and our readers shall* before 
we have done* have an opportunity of 
judging how far their strictures upon 
that document are juUified by facts* 
and how far the comffiisaioner is to be 
regarded as an impartial inquirer . 

^ ** We have declared our dissatisfac- 
tion with the Report of the Government 
Commissioner ; we now proceed to as- 
sign reasons for that complaint. We 

T 
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emphatically deny the arenraey of that 
dorunient : it is charaotcrisod by ij^no* 
ranee of notorious historical facts, as 
noil as by iiiit'uirnoss in |)re^^ntin^ tiio 
C‘viilciU ‘0 011 ubich it prt»k'sscs to bo 
(buculotl. It i> not, liovicvcr, d****u*iciit 
in skill : by the i•llppl*cs^ion of somo 
facts, by i;tvins undue weight toothers, 
and by viiri«>us chaii^^es in the a>peet of 
thce\idencc, a complexion has been 
given to the whole s'ery diHerent from 
the truth. Our reasons ior such an 
opinion will appear by a comparison of 
the Report with the evidence taken. 

“ 'JEhe coinmiNsioner traces the party 
feeling of in some nu'usure, to cir- 
cumstances that occurred in the saiiio 
locality in IK4R 

“The facts were thcsi»; that «‘»»ine 
Orangemen, on duly 12, n turning 

to their loilge-rnnin in the eveni? g, 
were fired tui Irnm a Inru^e ,*t 

'hand, aiul near the rc-‘ideiir*c of tiie 
prie-.t (Mr. M* ruan). ‘1 hi‘v at <'Ucc 
attacked ami di'.loiJged ihi* Kibbonnn-n. 
Some of the Orange lodg* -, r« tur.n d, 
on hearing the rep.rt ot tm -arni-. 1 iit 
the atfr.iy wa-* over, and they ii • rt !y 
fired a lew shot^ lo let ih** 
know they were re.o'y to prnictt the 
little hand of tl.eir bri thre:i. 

** We now compaic .Mr. Herwii'k’s 
rersiofi <if this affair, not wilh tlu- above, 
but with the evideite** of Mr. Morgan 
himself. Ills n^port 'ay-;- * 

• TfifortuiKil* ly, however, aftor the 
procc'sion h.nl einh d, “orne slraogbr.H 
from the Oronye /o///y futne 

act^ of fwlL'tiri\ Ai)i\ l\v*M '•hots in ine 
ovennig, on ll.eir v\ay huMie, in the 
neighbi>urb«Hhi of .Mr. Morgauk hon^e 
— the ball* from two of wtiieh c.itn** so 
close to that geiitb-ruxte, tfial he w.ih <ff 
opinion that they wire tired at bun — 
and hU parisiiioners une, in conse- 
quence, rnnedk exasperated.* 

“Rev. l*«i.trlck Mwrgairs evidence 
ran thus ; — 

“‘On the evening of the 12th, as the 
procession was relurnirig, by tin* new 
way. tome CathoHrg trere Jirin*j off a 
tkolt ; the Or&ngeniett ihouf/hi tloMk 
fthou were fired at tlnor, and a portton 
of the prdM*cMHOii caitkc back in a great 
fory. and fired many Aihots, »omc of them 
at my own bouMc, anil about mynelf ; I 
am speaking of July, *46. 

*• Why an? thcMi lew * Catholic «<hoU,* 
which the Orang|?ni4?n ihuutjht were 
fired at them, snf|iri'4iiicd by thet com- 
inis.sioni'r ? !« it not to convey the iiii- 

prcftaioti that the firing of the Orango- 
iiieti was unprovoked and graiuitouN ? 

not Mippre*t.>k (he impurtant tdr- 
cumafiance, that althnugh, in 1846, th# 
CiWiigeiiieo went and returucij by the 
aew road, and not by tlie mjul Btutl to 
4 dhfoUd, they wore, nerertheleaip 
l Udte d by the * Catholic )party 7* 


Thus the antecedents which Mr. 
Berwick endeavours to press into his 
service against the Orang(?inen, are 
clearly made to testify against him. 

Upon the report thus framed, the 
Lortl Lieutenant grounds his direc- 
tions to Mr. Uedingtou to write to 
the Lord Chancellor, ordering the 
dismissal of the mngi.straU*s. The 
reasons fur Lord Roden's dismissal are 
these : — 

“ 1. That ho rcokMved and entertained 
the procession in his demesne ; thereby 
aiding and abetting an unlaw'fui assem- 
bly: 

“ 2. 'J'liat alt hoiii;h he had promised to 
speak to the Orungeini n, and to Mr. 
\S\ Ueers, to pervu.ide (ho proces.sion- 
i'^ts rr«>tn ii^turnitig by l>f>i!y 's-Hrue, ho 
abskiiiotl frtao any attenipl to di>'suadc 
tht in. in lii'i uihiribs to the Orange 
bixlv ; and, 

“d. Th;|^ lie took part, as a magis- 
trati*. in n tu-ie 4 intm'malioiis agutiist 
t!i»‘ m*‘nn t>i*s t>( that lukkiwfiil as>embly, 
who 1' pi iHaetbikgs ht* luul abctte^l and 
eiK oiira:;* d. 

•* As to the firnl ehar/e. the Umlrr 
SMTet.iry .suppresses wloat .Mr. Berwick 
had sta(4‘i(, that Lord Itodeii udmittud 
the (li.iiieeineit on thu idea that they 
wotilfi be motr there than in a Hold 
out Hide id Ins park; and, no doubt, Ik 
was ri.;ht. 

1 hat the nH'sembly was an unlaw- 
ful kme, i> an a^^e^ttolk entirely dUposvd 
of by the iuh( ructions to (he Arinaj|'li 
magistrates in but which may tra 
noticed (igaiii. 

“ .\s to the see^md charge, ono w'ould 
scarce ly eoiiji cture that the fact was, 
that Lord iiodeii dhl coinmiitifcate with 
Mr. li<««‘rs, about the linw c>f return of 
the proee'- >ioii ; that Mr. llcers atisign* 
©fl rea-ons, which sesuned satisfactory 
to hr* loni'hip ; and that therefore Lord 
Roden omitted thin topic in hUaddrcji.s. 

Mr. KeiMiigton .suppresses this also, 
an.l yet .Mr. Berwick had ^Uted it. 
But neither the one nor the other altudo 
t«> the tenor of Lord Rodetrs dlsrouree 
to the Orangemen — inculcating, a% it 
did, patietiec, peace, and order.” — 
iit port of ihe Special CofUfuiRira oj the 
Grand Orange Lodge* 

We have already dtsposed of 
rrccpticMi of the Orangemi'ti by Lord 
Roden, in Toltyinore Park ; but it 
would not be doing his IbriUhip jus- 
tice if We did out givcf in bU own 
words» the iidvico with which he scot 
them away 

** Aetiag imdcr the iaadiing of God's 
Word, wDw oi^ias forboarsaoo aoA 
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loTe to all, I trust yon will eren now 
show those who disapprore of your or« 
ffanisation, that you are not a faction, 
driven by party violence to commit 
unlawful acts ; that you do not desire 
to infringe the liberties and happiness 
of others, but that you wish to see alt 
denominations of your fcllow’-subjects 
enjoying the blessings which you seek 
for yourselves. I truat pou will 
rather take evil than provoke it ; . . . 

that nothing will induce vou, in return- 
ing to your homes to-day, to resent 
even any insult you may receive.*' 

A godless * reviewer, who believes 
in nothing, may be moved to mockery 
by language such as this. But those 
who know Lord Boden, know that it 
proceeded from bis heart ; that bis 
wonis were those of truth and sober- 
ness* and that any^oiic of the vast 
multitude by wliom they were he.wd, 
would rather cut otf bis own right 
hand than violate their spirit, by re- 
turning railing for r;uling, or wantonly 
provoking a collision. The procession 
would have moved back with the quiet- 
ness with which it ha<l moved forward. 
Were it not that no alternative re- 
mained between overwhelming de- 
struction and a vigorous effort for the 
saving of their lives. 

It has been made matter of accusa- 
tion against Lord Koden and the other 
magistrates that they did not use ttieir 
influence with the processionists to 
return by the new road rather than 
the old ; a.s thereby the ** hone of 
contention" wouhl he avoided. But 
the Edinburgh reviewer does not loen- 
. tion the renstf n w hy. 1 1 was because t liat 
the danger of collision would not be 
avoided, aiuf the Kibbonmen would be 
thus enabled to take their opponents 
in straggling parties, and at more ad- 
vantage. Had they given such advice, 
it is our belief that, besides dishonour- 
ing the laws, by yielding to the threats 
of a wicked and unlawful faction, they 
would l)e responsible for a much 
greater loss of life than occurred by 
suffering the prorr saionlAte to return 
hjylie way they came: — 

“It is one of the charges against 
Lord Roden, that he did not use liis in- 
fluenco with the Orangemen to return 
by the now road. This his lordship 
was disposed to have done, hut Mr, 
William Beers, the county grandmas- 
ter, overruled hit inclination, alleging 
for It that the Orangemeii would not 
consent to toko n different road, and 


that the new road would be In fact tho 
most dangerous. Both these reasons 
seem to have been just, and there was 
also another which influenced the lead- 
ers. Many of the lodges were from tho 
north side of the old road, and theso 
must necessarily have passed over 
Dolly's-Br.'ic; and if the general body 
had once been * split * into sections, 
moving different ways, and without the 
combined protection of the military and 
police, danger to all would have been 
imminent — indeed certain. But there 
was another reason, which was more 
powerful still with tKb higher authori- 
ties. They know w'hat the old road 
was — they had passed it safely — DoII^ i- 
Brae was occupied by the troops — tho 
position of the Jlihbonnicn in the old 
road was less formidable than the posU 
tion they might have taken up in the 
new road : and, finally, every military 
eye saw that the new road, if an attack 
were really intended, was much the 
more dangerous of tho two. Here wo 
meet another of Mr. Berwick's serious 
luisrepre.sen tat ions ; im says : — 

“ ‘ The magistrates who were there 
asseinlilcd at the hill of Dolly's Brae, 
ail apreK that it w'ould be most danger- 
ous to allow the Orange party to come 
h'*ck the same road.’ — Report, 

“ No doubt some of the magistrates 
at firH thought so, but there is no proof 
that any of them continuid to he of that 
opinion, and Mr. Berwick altogether 
suppresses the following impartial and 
experienced judgment*. : — 

“ ‘ Mr, Tabufvau. — If tho Orangemen 
had gone by the now road there would 
have been a chance of a colli.sidh, for the 
Ribbonmeii could then have come down 
on them from the other side of the hill 
(Maghermayo).’ — JSric/., p. \6, 

“ • Mr, Shaw. — The now road is cir- 
cuitous— like an arch — round tlie other ; 
the new road is eoinmaiided by hills on 
both sUle.<.'— p. 20. 

Mr. /lilt. — The Orangemen having 
passed Doily's- Brae — tlie hono of con- 
tention in tile morning — my opinie^ 
that as the new road is more suiit^uaued 
by hills than the old one, the Oraufft^ 
men would have been more exposed if they 
hud come that way in the eveninpy if th,^ 
others had been d(‘ter mined to attack 
them.’ — p. 40. 

“Captain Sydney Darling, of the 9th 
Regiment, who made a military survey 
of tho locality, says : — 

“ * In a military point of vIqw% tho 
new road is much better commanded 
from the other side of Maghermayo hill, 
and it is, therefore, much ibe more dan- 
gerous road ; the old road is tho shorter 
and more dlr^t way { considering it 
probable there would bo an attack, I 
should $aj Me old rood U deeidod^ tho 
tstfkr (sflAettPo.*— p. 33. 
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•* Mr. Berwick not Only i^j^reneu 
these conclusive opinions^ bnt he'endea- 
Tours to attenuate and explain awa^ the 
equality decided advice of Mr. Morgan, 
the priest, that the procession should 
return the same way, ho ‘ offering to 
ride at the head of it.** We should now 
have little reliance on Mr. Morgan's ad- 
vice, hut it had a great weight with all 
the magistrates on that day ; and this 
advice and offer, connected with all the 
rest of Mr. Morgan’s conduct, is so re- 
markable, that Mr. Berwick's travesty 
of the priest’s opinion is as unpardon- 
able as his suppression of the other evi- 
dence we have quoted.” 

Now, what can be thought of the 
advocate who can 4 >refcr such a 
charge as a ground for I«ord Koden’s 
dismissal, and not give his reader an 
inkling of the evidence by which it is 
so completely refuted ? 

The third ground upon which the 
Edinburfrh reviewer justifies Lord 
Roden’s dismissal from the magistracy, 
is, that no active proceedings were 
taken by him and othcr.s for the arrest 
and the punishment of the Orange- 
men who were guilty of defending 
their lives against a murderous attack, 
although several Kibboiiinen, who ho^i 
been taken prisoners during the oun- 
fiict, were committed for firing upon 
her Majesty’s troops and police, and 
her peaceful subjects, and remained in 
confinement awaiting their .several 
trials ; and that — 

** At a subsequent period, when the 
Government thought it right to inter- 
fere, Mr. Ruthven, the f'niwn Solicitor, 
tendered informations against a number 
of Orangemen, and .Mr. Berwick at- 
tended to adsise the magistrates ns to 
the law ; although if any doubt hail ex- 
isted on this point, it could hardly have 
failed to have been dispelled by the dis- 
cussions which had taken place, and the 
authoritative opinions which had been 
expressed in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere, as welt as officially by tho 
Irish Attorney-General. Mr. *Keown, 
the brother of the high sheriff, appeared, 
however, as counsel for the Orangemen. 
Five of the magistrates, under these 
eircumstanres, were willing to reiteive 
the informations ; but tho course of Jus* 
tice, which in other parts of Ireland is 
sometimes arrested by accomplices on 
the Jury, was turned aside at the Cas- 
tlewellan petty sessions, hy accomplices 
on tho bench. Lord Rodon himfelf 
camo to the rescue, accompanied, we 
erfora to sajr, hj throe elorgymon— Mr. 
Annosloy, Mr. Fordo, and Mr. Johnston 


— who had not attended the previous 
investigation ; and these gentlemen 
being, according to their own confes- 
sion, ignorant of the law, and preferring 
to be guided hy their own ignorance 
rather than by the eminent advice at 
their command, outvoted the others, 
and refased to accept the informations!** 

Now,, would not any one 8upp(»se 
from this that the informations ten- 
dered were for the part which tho 
Orangemen had taken in the confiiet 
at Dully*s-Brae, and the lives which 
they sacrificed, and the blood which 
they shed ? Would not any one 
imagine that the case against the 
Orangemen was exactly similar to 
that against the Ribboninen, *and that 
both were equally implicated in the 
crime of riot and murder ? No such 
thing at all — no hint of any such thing. 
The inful Illations which Lord Roden 
and bis brother magistrates refused to 
rec* ive were /or the illogality of walk- 
ing in an armed Orange procession ; 
informations which might have been 
fqtially tendered liefure the collision 
took place, and while the Orangemen 
were enjoying liis hospitality in bi.s 
princely demesne, or while they were 
proceeding with a joyous hilarity to 
their destination, meditating evil to no 
iiiati. And their guilt consists in re- 
fusing to accept Mr. Berwick*B new 
version of the law, disregarding the 
greatest judicial authorities, setting 
aside the recorded opinions of the 
Government itself, and abandoning 
their own settled convictions! This 
would be to put Mr. Berwick*s law in 
the place of tlicir own consciences, and 
to be guilty, at the same time, of base 
subserviency and flagitious injustice. 
Had they acted upon the dictum of 
the Commississioner, they would, in- 
deed, have been unworthy of bolding 
the commission of the peace. 

We stated that a rumour had 
reached us that this paper in the 
Edinburgh was the production of Mr. 
Macaulay, or Mr. Curran, Commis- 
sioner of Bankrupts, Lord Clarendon's 
old ally upon the secret privy council, 
during Lord Anglesev’s adminiifra- 
tton-— or of both. We utterly dis- 
believe it. No gentleman could have 
lent himself to such a work. Parti- 
sanship we could pardon ; but flagi- 
tious dishonesty, never. Here this 
writer represents the refusal of the ma- 
gistrates to take informations against 
the Orangemen for walking In an 
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Orange proceBsion^ as though it were a 
refusal to receive informations against 
them fora proveable misdemeanour, or 
some graver charge ; and he compares 
their very pr(»per determination not to 
be thus entrapped into an adjudication 
upon the law contrary to their con* 
victions, to that of accomplices in the 
jury-box, who refuse to concur in a 
righteous verdict! No; the gentlemen 
to whom we have alluded are incapable 
of this utter baseness ; and our only 
apology to them is, that when the 
rumour reached us we had not read 
the paper — in connection with which 
they never should be named. 

'fhis monstrous proceeding of the 
Lord Lieutenant renders the following 
correspondence, which we extract 
from the Report of the Orange Com- 
mittee, and which appears also in the 
injisterly paper in the Quarterly^ of 
unspeakable importance: — 

“ On this occasion, local magistrates 
accompanied the stipendiaries of the 
Governinent, in escorting the proces- 
sion on its line of march. In this they 
had a clear precedent to guhlo them. 
In tin? month of March preceding, an 
armed body of Uibhonnieii was similarly 
escorted, and the (tovcrninent had sig- 
nified its approval of the conduct of its 
othcials. 

•* But we have more direct proofs of 
the judgment of the Government as to 
the legality of party processions, and 
the duties of the magistrates on such 
occasions, in a correspondence between 
the Government and the magi^t rates of 
Armagh, in the year 184(>; and the 
similarity of this case with that of 1849 
cannot fail to strike attention. 

** In June, 1849, a letter was addressed 
to the Government by the Sovereign of 
Armagh, Wilson Paton, Esq., which 
stated that, * unless a suilicient force 
were place<l at the disposal of the ma- 
gistrates, they would not be responsible 
for the peace of the city on the approach- 
ing I2th July ;* and the opinion of the 
Government is d^lired on the following 
statement, that — 

** * An affray and homicide on the Pith 
July, 1845, arose between a procession 
aW some of the inhabitants of a portion 
or the district occupied by Roman Ca- 
tholics; and the magistrates having 
heard that it Is the intention of the 
Orange party, on the ensuing occasion, 
to walk through the same district of tho 
city ; and feeling that such an attempt 
would inevitably lead to resistance and 
serious outrage, are desirous of ascer- 
taining whether they would be justified 
in preventing the Orano^ prooeaaloit 


from entering that^riion of the town, 
either witb^^Pf without sworn informa- 
tions being previously laid before them 
that sudi an attempt would be likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace. 

“‘(Signed) W. Paton.* 

“ The reply of Richard Pennefatber, 
Enq., then Under- Secretary, dated July 
7th, informed the querist that — 

“ * The Act of 2 and 3 William IV., 
c. 118, having expired, party proces- 
sions, as such, are no longer illegal; 
and the magistrates should therefore be 
very circumspect in interfering with them, 
if no breach of tite peace be actually com- 
miUed» If the persons composing the 
procession bo conducting themselves 
properly, the magistrates should not 
interfere with them further than to 
endeavour to persuade them not to go 
into any particular part of the town, 
where their appearance in procession 
may exasperate the others to commit a 
breach of the peace.* 

“ Ml*. Pennefatber concludes by telling 
Mr. Paton that a strong reinforcement 
had been made to the military at Armagh, 
from which the magi>trates could have 
a sufficient force, and that a stipendiary 
should be sent down on the 1 Ith of July. 

“ Mr. Paton wrote on 9th July, to 
complain that the reply was not satis- 
factory, and to ask for a more explicit 
answer to^ the question — ‘ Whether, 
under the circumstances therein stated, 
the magistrates would, either with or 
w’ithout sworn informations, he justified 
in preventing the Orange procession 
from entering that part of the town 
whore disturbances might be appre- 
hended ?• 

“Just at this very time, Mr. T, N, 
Redington had taken the place of Under- 
secretary, rice Mr. R. Pennefather; 
and tho second reply to Mr. Paton was 
from him, dated the \2th July^ 1846: — 
“‘Sin-— I am directed by tho Lord 
Lieutenant to acknowledge your letter 
of the 8th instant, and to acquaint you 
that it must be left to the discretion of 
the magistrates how far the sworn in- 
formations received will justify your 
interfering to preserve the public peace, 
by arresting the progress of the proces- 
sion. It is obvious that the most effectual 
mode of preserving Older will be by placing 
a strong force in the locality where collision 
between hostile parties is principally feared, 
“ * 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

‘ T. N. Redington.* 

“ We have here the decision which 
was to guide the magistrates, in the 
event of an Orange procession passing 
a disputed locality, whore there had 
actually been loss of life in the preceding 
year. It Is clearly settled (first) that 
such a procession was not Illegal; 
Cseoondiv} that therefore maffistrates 
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should be very circumspeet how they 
interfered with it, if no breach of the 
peace were actually committed ; (thirdly) 
that even if sworn informations be laid, 
that the march of the procosion by a 
particular road would be likely to lead 
to a breach of the peacv, it mu.st be left 
to the dberotion of the rna^ristrate.s to 
arrest it or not ; and (fourthly) that the 
ino*<t eifeelual luotle of preserving order 
is by placing a strong force in the 
locality uhcre colli^ion is fearetl. 

*• If the.se instructions had hei'n nd- 
dressesl tt> the magistrates of County 
Down ill l^'49, they could not have been 
mure literally Gomplied with.’* 

l>oes fills, or docs it not, furnish a 
justiftcntioii fur the conduct of Lord 
llodcn, and tl;e other magistrates? 
If it doC', what becoinci of the 
lloport ? — what iiccoiiies of the di.s> 
inis'^als from the magistracy ? If it 
«i(fes not, what purpose couhl it answer 
but to misleail tliem? 

Hut now, it sveiiis, it is convenient 
to procltiiin, that Orange processions 
Were, per sc, illegal, if the procis- 
eioni'its appeared, ns they alvva\s did, 
with aruid in their haiiils. Such is the 
law, «.> laid doun by Mr. B'ruick — 
such is the law, as laid dilUrii by the 
£<iMur^h rciicwer — aithough, in so 
proiiuttneifig, be coiitnidieth hiiiiself ; 
lur wbih', as has bvcii seen, be \iiidi* 
cates Ltird ("larendoTi fur lint i^ro- 
liibitinir the pro< e-^Hiun, although fore- 
warned of the danger, becau.se it was 
not, ]>€r S€f contrary to law ; be 
coiidemfi.s the magistrates for not 
receiving information against the pro* 
cessionists, because it teas contrary to 
law. We have him to rcconcdu this 
glaring iiiconsistciicy. Let the rca«ler 
hold in iniud, that the very Orange 
procession, and no other, which the 
writer in the Kditthurgh declares llin 
Lord Lieutenant should not interlcre 
with, liccause it was, per ac, legal, U 
the procession which Mr. Berwitk 
now declares to have been, ah miiiof 
illegal ; from which opinion Lord 
(daretidon pronounces it critiiitiat in 
the magistrates to dissent, aful {mil* 
ialies them fof that criminality by 
contuiiielious disnibsai from the coui- 
iiiisstun of the pe.vce! But let us 
hear what tlie able writer in tlie 
Qmrterly says upon this subject 

**TXow that assijiniitlon we totally, 
and in tbs tc^etb of >fr. Berwick aiid 
Mr. Attornuy«Oefierallur trolaad, deny } 
atid WadenyHi not on our ownjtidg* 


msnt, nor on the higher authorities of 
the law only, but, m we have already 
shown, on that of the Governmeut 
itself ; and the argument ad hominem is 
a sound one against those who set 
themselves up as authorities. But we 
shall take a larger view of the subject. 

** The first proof that party proees- 
Ktons are not per se illegal is that stated 
by the two seeretaric's, in July, 1846, 
namely, that the rroeo^hions* Act — 
p.'&ssed not to drv/cire, but to rettder them 
Illegal-— was suffereil to expire. But to 
this it may be answered, True ; but the 
hgal ell\*ct of the statute was not to 
alter the common law, relating to all 
Add any popular assemblies, which 
might be, or might nut he legal, aeeurd- 
iiig io eircvmstunrttt _biit only provided 
that vndtruMif vircumfiuneet, and without 
the proce.ss of examining the circum- 
stances, certain party processions 
should be faefo ill«*gal. Thij» eoii- 
.strueiioii we are willing to afliuit, but it 
does not im[tiign all (hat we ounteiid 
for — nameix, tiiat when the act had 
thus expired, party pr*»<*essions b.^eame 
not merely not illegal, hut wholly iin- 
knoxxii to the law, and x\ ere therefore in 
the condition of any other a^semblage 
%% hat soever, ami only liahle to become 
illegal from strong collateral ciretiin- 
hi anee'«. Noxv, I«>t us '<ee how* an inno- 
cent assemhi.ige ma\ beei>mc an illegal 
one. Let Us take th«> ileliiiition givt n 
by the Caairifian of the Newry Quarter 
Sessions, on the trial of some iiiblmn- 
inen, in the pr»*eednig month of June, 
f|uotedand reli«*d Upon by Mr. Berwick 
and Lonl (.'lareiidoii — that, at common 
law*, a meeting becomes unlawfid * un- 
der such cireuni stances as are calcu- 
lated to e.xeite terror and alarm in the 
mitids of reasonable, firm, and coiira- 
geotiH men \ and it is for the jury Co 
(Ira XV the eotie|ii-.iori, from a due con- 
tiid«>ration of the appearance of the 
meeting, and ail the < treii instances be- 
longing to it, whether it bo calculated 
to exeite siieh terror and alarm.' 

“ \V e ucee III, this dufiiiition, wliieh, in 
the ease (o wiitch U was addressed, was 
Miutid and t«*gal, but wholly deny that it 
applied to this case. Did thU assembly 
at Bally ward * excite terror and alarm 
in tile mind of any reasonable, 6rm, and 
courageous manV’ Did it even excite 
terror and alarm in any inan*» mind — in 
the mind of inony hundred women ai|4 
children, who accompanied it as a party 
f»f pleasure ? Lord Clarendon and Mr. 
Her wick lay great stresi on the pro- 
cession being armed, on If that alone 
was enough to excite alarm and const!- 
tote illegality; aud it may tend to 
create such an impression among those 
who do Hut remember that these meet- 
ings hare e/iceys been, in greater or 
Im proportloftti armed, not either for 
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offence or defence (though, no doubt, 
capable of being applied to either), but 
becau<(e firing in the way of salutes and 
fiux de joit has always h«>en one of the 
essential features of such celebrationM, 
long before there was any oppo.sition or 
jealousy about them. The hundred 
processions of the 12ih July, all over 
Ireland, began, and kept op, and con- 
cluded their exhibitions by firing — a 
mode of rejoicing known in all eouiitrics, 
and practiced on all oeeasioiis, from tlio 
Park and Tower guns on ibo Sove- 
reign’s birthday, down to the pKtol- 
shots, squibs, and rockets of minor 
rejoicings. * We find, from the Iri'^h 
papers, that a similar celebration took 
place on the same day in Lord Masse, 
recne’s, park, nt‘ur Antrim, but on an 
infinitely larger .scale of what Lord 
Clareniion and Mr. Jlcrwick would call 
foriiiidabie illegality than that at Tolly- 
m<»re. 'I'hcre were no 1 i*ns 140 

lotlges, and it was calculated that there 
were from .*AMM)0 to (.O.OtH) pcr.sons 
congregated in the park; tliero were 
bauiicr*«, nuisi(>, platlerin, inarqiiecs, on 
a grand scale, and t/tousands of ahots 
wtre fired nil day /««//, aufuLt the uni- 
versal good-huniour of all clasees ond 
denominutioHs, ..... 

“ This custom of carrying fire-arms 
on such oceuoions is of so long stand- 
ing, and of such universal practice, 
that the law would lake notice of it as 
negativing any * reasonable alarm,* t»r 
any special danger to the public peace. 
In Daltoif.s ‘Justice of the Peace,* an 
old book, but of high authority, we 
find a curious pas.sage, clearly iinlicaling 
the indulgence of the eoinuum law to 
tbo Use ot aims in such celebrations;- - 

“ ‘ 'J'lu* assembly ot people, and their 
use of /ill# acjtir [all warlike iiJstninients 
— Law l)ivtS\ upon Midsummer Siijht in 
London^ being only for di.>p<*rl , is law ful, 
though it be with a great as*.oinhly of 
p»‘opIc, and in armour.' — p. 

“ And this is also stated, and with a 
porticular"‘ ritw to theac rvry Jriyh re- 
joicinyM, as the conim<ui law of Ireland^ 
in * A Justice of the Piace : by Sir 
Richard JiolUm^ sometime Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in h elands od. 17^ i’ — 

“ ‘ So the assembly of people and 
their use of arms, upon usual days, in 
Dublin and other cijUea and towns, being 
only for disport or exercise of arms, 
is lawful ; and though it be with 
a great as.sorohly of people, and in 
ariuonr, yet it being neither in terrorem 
populi, nor to do any act with forco or 
violence against the peace, it is lawful.* 

Such are the authorities by which 
the magistrates might have fortified 
themseWes, when Mr, Berwick pro- 
poobM naw-ligkt law lw»lhw 


m^istrates assembled at Castlewellan 
petty sessions. And will it be pre- 
.sumed that the case was so clearly 
against them^ and that the force of 
reason and authority was so clearly 
with the Lord Lieutenant's anomalous 
commissioner, that Lord Roden, and 
Ills bretliren on the bench, rendered 
thegiselves justly liable to an extra* 
ordinary visitation of official ven- 
geance ? 

The Edinburgh reviewer tells us of 
Judge Bay ley's law upon the subject 
of proccs^ioIls, &c., which be quotes 
as lullows : — ^ 

“ As the Orange party profess to de- 
spise Mr. Berwick’s statement of the 
common law' on this point, wo will quota 
that given by Mr. Justice Bayley in 
1S20, on the occasion of the trial of 
Hunt at York — • An as.^elubiy of great 
iiund}trs of persons, which from its 
general appearance and accompanying 
circumstances h calculattMl to excite 
terror, alarm, and consternation, b ge- 
nerally criminal and unlawful,"* 

To this dictum we subscribe. By 
It we are willing to abide. It applies 
strictly to the Ribbon assemblage ; it 
appht .s not at all to the Orange pro- 
ce->ion. Who w^ouhl maintain, could 
Mr. Berw'ick hiln^elf maintain, that 
the latter waS from its general appear- 
ance, and accompanying circumstances, 
calculated to ^tnke terror? Who, in 
the lea-t regardful of truth, would as- 
sert that the processionists would have 
harmed a .single being if they were let 
ahine? Wht) believes, does Lord 
Clarendon believe, does Mr. Berwick 
believe, does the writer in the Edin^ 
Jfurgh believe, that tliev assembled 
witli any uthtu' intent than to celebrate, 
with due honour, tlieir old anniversary, 
and to show that they were not ashamed 
of the principles of the men to whom 
they felt iiulebtcd for the glorious in- 
heritance of civil and religious liberty ? 
And will any have tho face to say that 
the Ribbon gathering was not with a 
hostile intention? Did they travel all 
night from a distance merely to enjoy 
the sight of the procession as it passed 
along? Were they not, on the con- 
trary, bent ii])on a conflict ; and know- 
ing the purpose for which they came, 
"and the animus by which they were 
po!»sessed, was not their apparition 
well calculated ** to strike terrmv 
alarm, and coosternatiou?" Such is 
tbelngaldmliiiiklqtwiudi the Onage- 
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men are now sought to be implicated 
in a violation of the law, whose con- 
duct» in all essential particulars^ was 
at direct variance with that of their 
wicked and c(»wardly assailants. 

NoWf it was for not regarding this 
perversion of Judge Ba^’le^'s law as 
incoatrovertible* that the magistrates 
were dismissed from the coinmi|||uon 
of the peace — a perversion which tney 
were only maintaining the true mean- 
ing, the dictum, of that upright and 
venerable judge, when they indignantly 
rejected ! 

We cannot deem it necessary to 
dwell upon the insolent assumption 
that Lord Roden should not take his 
place upon the bench of magistrates, 
because he was aRKAioNED !** — that 
is, because he was fitully calumniated 
byRibbonriien and traitors. Was not 
Lord Clarendon himself arraigned ?** 
Was there a foul-mouthed incendiary 
in the empire who tlid not arraign 
Aim, when he proclaimed down and 
prosecuted the Repealers ? Ami did 
he, on that account, the less perform 
his bounden duty, or come to a fore- 
gone conclusion against himself, ad- 
mitting as reasonable objections to his 
official acts what he knew to be atro- 
cious calumnies? And why should 
Lord Roden act after a <lifrerent man- 
ner? Why should ho abdicate his 
magisterial functions because he was 
falsely accused of provoking the colli- 
sion, which he did all in his power to 
prevent? If Lord Clarendon showed 
no deference to the malignant incul- 
pations of his old friends, why should 
he of his inveterate enemies? Rut 
this we say, that if there was any co- 
lourable charge against him, I^ord 
Clarendon should have directed his 
law-officers to serve upon him notice 
of trial ; in which case be would, no 
doubt, have abstainefl from any magis- 
terial act until ho had had an opportu- 
nity of legally confronting his accusers. 
But the Viceroy knew that he dared 
not do that; that any such attempt 
would result in utter defeat ; and yet 
he deems it, or aiTects to deem it, pass- 
ing strange, tbai^Lord Roden should 
not have volunteered to give, as it 
were, a verdict against himself, in a 
ease where he stood, in the eyes of alt 
honourable men, peur et sans 

reproehe,** and upon the unaeoredited 
aeeusatioiii of nameteas and unprin- 
uipM neottsm. 

Widi r«veet to Iho Mum# Betrsf 


we must refer our readers to the 
triumphant vindication of them in the 
Quarterly Review, Our space does 
not permit us to enter into it at large. 
But noihing can he more complete 
than the answer there given to the 
accusations against them. The ex- 
pression of Mr. William Beers, at a 
public dinner given to them, is shewn, 
by his own most unforced and natural 
explanation of it, to he utterly void of 
any otfence. The Lord Lieutenant 
appears to have accjuiesced in this ex- 
planation, ns any hoin^st and rational 
man must do, fur nearly three weeks ; 
an<l then, when the necessities of 
party required a reaction, to hi\ve had 
recourse to it, tlisregarding the ex- 
piaiiution, ns a ground for dismibsing 
him from the commission of the 
peace ! 

That we cannot, on the present 
occasion, follow the writer in the 
Edinhurf^h through all the cases, in 
which, as he alleges, the Orainremen 
were, on former occasioiiH, guilty of 
hiooilshed anti battery against unoffend- 
ing Romanists, sincerely grieves us. 
We could easily show that, in every 
one of them, they were more hinneu 
against than binning ; and that, as in 
the case at Dolly’s- Brae, their aggres- 
sions, as they are caltcMj, were nothing 
more than acts of defence for the pre- 
servation of their lives. But we trust, 
on a future occasion, to bring our 
reminiscences to hear upon this part of 
the subject, and to furnisii our readers 
with an additional chapter on the 

Bye Ways of Irish History,” hy 
which they will be not a little In- 
terested. The Several affrays to 
which the writer in the Edinburgh has 
alluded, wo can recal distinctly to 
to our minds ; anti we would desire 
no better evidence than they furnish 
of the peaceable and orderly character 
of the Orange association, and their 
steady determination to keep the peace, 
unless wantonly provoked by im- 
placable and merciless enemies. 

But is it not a sad thing that 
these feuds should be perpettiated« 
and that an association should exist, 
and processions should be suffered to 
take place, which give rise to so many 
uobappy oolJtsions? This is the 
languid of many quiet and well- 
meaning persons, who have taken but 
little j^ns to infonn tbeinselves 
rightly upon the sulideot It Is also 
tno langnggo of {gore imprindpli«|» 
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but far better informed indivi<lua]tt« 
who know well that designs which 
they fondly cherish are only prevented 
taking effect by the extent and the 
character of the Orange organisation. 
With respect to the forineri have they 
informed themselves of the state of 
Ulster before the Orange association 
had any existence ? If they had, they 
would know that it rivalled in atrocity 
and outrage the worst parts of the 
south and west of Ireland at the pre- 
sent day. And what is it now? It 
will bear a comparison with the most 
tranquil, and orderly, and prosperous 
parts of the empire. During the pro- 
ceedings of the Orange Committee in 
iSdOi Mr. Shiel asked a witness, who 
was under examination, whether riots 
au|l loss of life did not sometimes 
take place at Orange processions. He 
was answered, “ Yes ; the Oningenien 
have sometimes been attacked, and 
they defended themselves.” Oh,” said 
the right hon. gentleman, ** 1 do not 
ask who were the aggressors, but 
have not lives been lost?” “ Yes,” 
was the reply, “ lives sometimes have 
been lost ; but I will undertake to 
show the right hon. gentleman that 
more lives have been lost in the county 
which he represents (he then repre- 
sented Tipperary), in one year, than 
in all Ulster for seven-and-twenty 
years, or since the rise and spread of 
the Orange association.” This chal- 
lenge of the witness was not answered. 

But what sliould now be, done ? 
Should a permanent law be passed 
prohibiting all processions ? To this 
view of the subject the writer in the 
Quarterly reluctantly accedes. He 
seems to feel the evils of a discontinu- 
ance of those demonstrations, by which 
loyal and patriotic feelings have been 
cherished, and only acquiesces in 
it ns under an overruling necessity. 
The writer in the Edinburgh con- 
siders it a hardship that there should 
be any such interference^ with the 
liberty of the subject ; and if any such 
law should be passed, imputes it to 
the Orangemen as a crime, that by 
^them it will have been occasioned. In 
an ordinary or natural state of things, 
no doubt such a law would be an evil. 
In any state of thinp, it must, to a 
certain extent, be an evil. The only 


question is, whether, in the present 
abnormal condition of Ireland, the evil 
would not be more than counterba- 
lanced by the good. We do not un- 
dertake, unhesitatingly, to pronounce 
that such would be the case. A fool 
can see the evils to which Orange de- 
monstrations are sometimes said to 
fuH^ish accusation, as has been admira- 
bly observed in tlie well-weighed pages 
of tiie last Report of the Grand 
Orange Lodge. A wise man alone 
can see the good ; the habits of peace, 
and loyalty, and of order, which they 
generate and preserve, and the manner 
in which they have transmuted Ulster 
from a battle-field of faction, into one 
of the most loyal, and tranquil, and 
prosperous parts of the Empire. That 
repealers and traitors, that the Romish 
clergy, should object to this state of 
things, and the proximate cause to 
which it is owing, is natural enough. 
Ill so doing they are undoubtedly wise 
in their generation. But that any who 
value revealed truth and social order, 
which are inseparably hound up in 
this country with British connection, 
siiould he of that mind, argues a laxity 
of opinion, or a weakness of judgment, 
which may, perhaps, be more to be 
pitied than condemned. However, we 
would counsel the Orangemen to sub- 
mit to the deciMon of their leaders 
and best friends ; whatever these ad- 
vise will, we have no doubt, be most 
expedient. A new era has begun to 
dawn upon tliem. The great public 
organ, the Quarterly EetxeWfhM taken 
up tlieir cause. Hitherto they are 
grievously to blame for having taken 
no care to provide themselves with a 
publication which should command 
public attention, in which the calum- 
nies against them would be refuted, 
and which should he a fair and im- 
partial exponent of their views and 
principles. That work has now been 
nobly done, in the particular case to 
which this paper has been devoted ; 
and we would earnestly counsel them, 
for the future, that if they value pub- 
lic opinion, which is omnipotent in this 
our day, they should leave themselves 
no longer unrepresented in the English 
press. We promise them, that, if it 
be not their own fault, they shall not 
want able and intrepid defenders. 
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FREE TRADE AND THE POOR LAWS 1KC051PATIBLE.* 


The lato meeting of Protectionists at 
the Rotundo was verv important, for 
the evidence's it afforded of a string 
and general feeling in favour of the 
object the requisitionists had in view ; 
hut of far more moment f »r the sound 
intelligence of vhich it exhibited un- 
mistakeahle svmptoms. The speakers 
proved themselves acquainted with 
their subject. Their complaints wore 
not merely the cries of men who felt 
themselves aggrieved, and who cla- 
moured for relief and release at the 
cost of others — they were the re- 
monstrances of persons who hud stu- 
died the condition of their country, 
and who, regarding themselves as 
members of a suffering community, 
were studious to devise measures from 
which all could profit, and to effect 
some salutary changes in a system 
which threatened all (each interest in 
its turn) with fVretrievahle ruin. 

Some incidents which diversified the 
proceedings of the day, exemplified 
strikingly the unanimity of feeling by 
which the meeting was pervaded. At 
one period, a geijtleman aro^^e in the 
body of the assembly, an<l addressed the 
chair. After some time, and some 
little opposition, he was conducted to 
the platform, and proved to he Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, the clothier, of Dawson- 
street, who, instead of the addie«s 
which they would have expectid who 
look for hostile opposition between the 
mercantile and the agricultural clashes, 
delivered an argument, of great f<jrce 
and clearness, in favour of the princi- 
ple of protection, and in proof of its 
necessity. In like manner, and to the 
same effect^ Mr. Boylan, paper-stainer, 
addressed the meeting, and illustrated, 
from hie own personal experience of 
its consequences, the deicteriuus in- 
fluence of the free-trofle politics. The 
speeches of both these gentlemen 
added greatly to the interest of the oc- 
casion, and will he read in the re- 
ports of them with much profit. 

it will bo no novel intcdiigence to 
our readers to learn that Mr. Butt 
spojee with admirable power, and that 
^e was heard with enthusiasm — in 
breathless silence, or in storms of 


cheer ; hut when we say that he ex- 
ceeded himself on tliis occasion, almost 
as mueh as he exceeds other speakers 
on all occasiiiriM, those who lost this 
opportunity of hearing him in the 
fulness of his strength, will scarcely 
thank us for our, too late, information. 
They may, however, find some com- 
pensation in the careful report which 
has been made of his great oration. 
Much ns it has lost, it retains enough 
to sujiply the material of many rich 
discouises. Rut tiicre Is one tiling 
irrecoverably lost — the life and sp&it, 
the light ami sha le, of the delivery, 
'riiere were fine incidents in the 
speech. When occasionally the great 
orator was intemijited by a question 
or remark from the crowd, — what- 
ever was the to[>ic on which he was at 
the moment engaged—however ele- 
vated the tone of feeling — however 
earnest and searching the process of 
his argument — he came dow n, at once, 
from the elevation in wliich he was 
careering, came forth from the laby- 
rinths he was investigating, ami, with 
the calm and ready good Jserise which 
belongs to a man of tin* world, gave 
his querist the answer which precisely 
suited the demand, and then returned 
to his subject with as much clearness 
and composure ns if he had never 
been Intel rupted. 

And Mr. Butt is not a member of 
parliament. His powers may be ex- 
crci.siMl every wliere unless in that as- 
sembly where they wouhl be truly ef- 
fective. As we listened to him in 
public, and as wc read his reported ad- 
dress, there was this one drawback on 
our gratification: — His presence at 
the Into assembly, and hts splendid dis- 
play of argument and eloquence, 
seemed to be a lesson to us to show 
how causes are lost. Fill the benches 
of St. iStef>hen*8 with senators who^ 
can command no attention in the house 
•—leave men like Mr. Butt to exercise 
their talents elsewhere; and be not 
surprised that in the assembly where 

*' The battitf** latt and won,** 

the cause that dentes itself the advo- 
cacy of erudition, eloquence, and ge- 
nius, shall experience disaster. 
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It would afford us much gratifioa* 
tion to select from Mr, Butt's^ and 
from many other speakers* addresses 
on the late occasion, illustrations of 
the day’s proceedings. Our limits in 
space, unhappily, act as a prohibition ; 
and we regret our restriction the less, 
inasmuch as wo feel confident that the 
report of the meeting will be generally 
studied, and that many of the maxims, 
so eloquently exemplified and enforced, 
will become as ** hoiisehoM words” in 
the memories of instructed and grate- 
ful readers.. We would gktlly select 
from Lord Suirdale’s speech, or rather 
copy if, without selection, for two 
reasons: — Fir^t, for the impressive 
narratives it contains, attested on the 
noble lord’s own experience, and en- 
rtc'.ied by his reflections ; and, second- 
ly, because we would de.sirc to have in 
our columns the first public ef- 
fort of one, who, if we can augur his 
future from his recent performance, 
will take his place — and a high place 
— among the most eminent of our se- 
nators and statesmen* 

We must deny ourselves, also, the 
gratification we should have had in 
citing from such speakers as Earls 
Glengall and Mayo, from Mr. M‘Cart- 
ney s graphic, and tei sc, and co- 
gent strictures and arguments — be- 
cause of our limited space, iind 
because we wish to offer some ob- 
servations from ourselves, which, we 
believe, ought to be laid before our 
readers. 

When Mr. Butt professed himself 
ready to argue the question in which 
the country was so deeply interested, 
either oi» what are called the principles 
of political economy, or according t«> 
the maxims of reason and common 
srmse, he acted as became a man of Iiis 
directness and genius. Ultimately, 
all true science, which finds its mate- 
rial and its objects in human nature 
and human interests, must bo found 
reconcileable with the maxims which 
the common sense of mankind re- 
cognises as just and beneficial. 

With this persuasion in our minds, 
we believe that economists by pro- 
fession would agree with men of 
practical good sense in this^that, 
whatever may he thought of the im- 
position of a ])Oor-law, like that which 
weighs us down, on any people, or of 
the withdrawal of protection from their 
agriculture, if only one of these 


measures were to be adopted; the 
joint operation of the two, at the same 
time, and ep>ecia11y under such cir- 
cumstances as they have been inflicted 
on Ireland, must, inevitably, prove dis- 
astrous. To us it appears clear as 
demonstration, that a poor-law like the 
Irish implies protection as its in- 
dlniensahle adjunct ; and that the 
policy of free trade, in the present state 
of hitman society, reject'*, as wholly 
incomflatible with its principles and 
provisions, such a system as that of the 
Irish poor-laws. 

The malignant system to which this 
name is given, pronomices the pauper 
the only unconditionm, irresponsible, 
proprietor of the Irish soil. Poverty, 
from w liatsocver cause it has proceeded, 
whether it be vicious, virtuous, in- 
nocent, or guilty, is pronounced the 
onlv title uliich is now respected in 
Ireland. To supply its wants, in- 
du>trY and possession may be taxed, 
and, in various instances, are taxed 
beyond their power to meet the 
iniquitous demands upon them ; and 
these demands press upon many up- 
right and self-denying families so 
heavily, that even for the coarsest and 
least inviting species of food upon 
which life can he sustained, they are 
forced to incur debts, surrendering all 
their available and marketable stores 
to the enforced rapacity of the poor- 
rate collector. 

Now, it ajipears to us that a state 
of things, in which such incidents are 
of ordinary occurrence, is proof in 
condemUiitiou of the laws which have 
induced it. The proof appears to us 
cogent and clear. The principle of 
our poor-law is, that the people must 
he fed, and, to effect this object, it 
assigns a certain species of property as 
the mensal domain of pauperism. If 
it were asked of the contrivers of the 
law whether it is their purpose, when 
the boundaries of an electoral division 
have been traced out, to make over the 
soil comprised within them for the 
exclusive benefit of the paupers, in such 
sort that if it were only sufiicient for 
their wants, the owners and occupiers 
must forfeit all share in its produce, 
and so be starved to death ; we can 
hardly think that we should bear so 
wicked and so wild a purpose openly 
avowed. But, even were it ac- 
knowledged, the acknowledgement 
would not settle the question. It 
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would then be urged that, although 
as owners and occupiers the claims of 
industrious men were to b^e dispensed 
with, yet when they had renounced the 
name with the reality of independence 
or possession ; when they had descended 
to the level of that mingled mass of 
the proHigate niid the idle and the 
afflicted, who were constituted one 
their common poverty, they should 
share in the rights of dotitutiun, and 
it might be asked — would they not 
acquire, as paupers, the title which 
was denied them as propriet(»rs, and 
would not the poor-law inve&t them, in 
their abject estate, with the right of 
which it robbed them, while they held 
possessions — the right to live and to he 
fed? Keeping in mind, then, that 
the whole of Ireland may be reduced 
to the condition of its worst electoral 
division — keeping in mind that the 
poor-law system has already been sig- 
nalised by deaths from famine, by 
crimes and miseries, unexampled in 
our history — is it not perfectly clear 
that the portion of property a^.signed 
for the maintenance of the poor may 
prove deplorably inadequate to the 
office assigned to it r And is it not a 
natural consequence of this probability, 
that the state, which, by taking upon 
itself the burden of poverty, makes 
itself responsible for the fair issue of 
its undertaking, has become pledged to 
see that the value of property it assigns 
is made adequate to the maintenance 
of the masses whom it is to feed ? 

At this moment. Poor Law (vom- 
inissioners take upon them to pro- 
nounce what the dietary of the pauper 
must be. The industrious farmer, 
the anxious proprietor, engJige not 
their sympathies, have no share in 
their protection. It matters not, 
when the poor-rate collector has de- 
nuded the farmers*, or the proprietors’ 
abode, of the goods distrained for the 
rate, that a family may be left behind 
without food, fire, or clothing. Such 
things disturb not the feelings, at least 
they have no effect on the acts, of the 
commissioners. Paupers arc their 
concern. They insist, that, however 
rate- payers stint and starve, paupers 
must feed full. Thev prescribe the 
dietary, and a more wholesome and a 
more inviting dietary than that of the 
mat minority of those who pay for 
u. Well 1 Does not this auertion of 
power for the commissioners imply 


that paupers are to be fed, whatever 
their numbers may be? And if the 
rules of the commissioners are to be 
obligatory when they prescribe how 
the pauper is to be maintained, does 
it not follow, as matter of course, that 
the portion of property assigned to 
him shall be, or shall be made, ade- 
quate to his maintenance. Should 
the elected guardians decline striking 
a rate adequate to the necessity 
vouched for by these commissioners, 
they are set aside, and paid vice- 
guardians ( of whom it would appear 
there were seventy-six in March, 1849) 
appointed in their room. These vice- 
guardians, on their appointment, be- 
come invested with an arbitrary power 
of taxation. They declare the amount 
required to maintain the poor, and 
inflict the rate which is to Aiise it on 
the territory surrendered to their des- 
potism. All this implies that the poor 
shall have assigned to their use an 
amount of proj)prty commensurate to 
their wants. The invention of the 
rate-in-aid,” and the dckuowlrgement 
(in the pledges given at its introduc- 
tion) of its anomalous and unconsti- 
tutional character, is an admission that 
the agricultural resources of various 
electoral divisions are inadequate to 
thernaintenunce of the paupers charged 
upon them. VV^hat then ought to be 
the natural sequence? To provide 
ampler resources for wants confessed 
to exist and invested with a title to be 
relieved. The poor are to be fed,-^ 
rotaabh property is not sufficient to 
yiehl them food ; other property must 
tlicrcfi»re be rated, or a new and in- 
crea«>ed value must be given to that 
which is already chargeable, that it 
may accomplish the end to which it 
has been devoted. 

Wo arc setting aside, it may be 
said, in arriving at this conclusion, the 
judgment of Sir Robert Peel, if we 
are correctly informed that he pro- 
posed the confiscation and sale of 
twenty-one bankrupt unions to pay up 
the arrears which had accumulated on 
them. We demur to .such a judg- 
ment, not merely because we hold it 
uncharitable and dishonest, but be- 
cause of its inexpedieney. It would, 
at the best, if carried into effect, 
merely delay the catastrophe to which 
things seem tending, and it would 
create so general a feeling of insecu- 
rity, and give such a shook to morals. 
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that our social estate and the charac- 
ter of our people might never recover 
from it. We, therefore, **make 
believe,** very much to preserve the 
illusion, that the poor-law is intended 
to be what it professes — that it is a law 
not for the spread of pauperism, but 
the maintenance of paupers, and, 
while it coerces property to the duty 
of supporting the destitute, takes heed 
that, in the discharge of this duty, 
the strain upon the resources of the 
humane and charitable shall not prove 
utterly destructive to them. Under 
this cherished delusion, assuming that 
it is the purpose of the poor-law not 
to impoverish one class but to make 
provision for the wants of another, we 
regard it as matter of obvious infer- 
ence, that property in general should 
be declared liable to a rate, rather than 
that one species of property should be 
condemned to confiscation. Rate the 
thirty-six millions of Irish annual in- 
come, and the poor may be fed, while 
pn»perty remains protected. Deny to 
the poor more than the present law 
gives over to them, and, while owners 
and occupiers are of necessiu reduced 
to impoverishment and ruin, legislation 
is made answerable for the despair, and 
vices, and crimes, of the ghastly multi- 
tudes whom it has betrayed ; and for 
the appalling count of the deaths by 
famine, seen and unseen, those portents 
ainl prodigies of civilised society, 
which, when they are direct visitations 
from God, proclaim his indignation 
against national sin, and when they 
are the result of ill-judged laws, or 
dread incidents in the social war of 
classes or parties, provoke the divine 
vengeance, and call down upon the 
state, which permi(i§ such enormities, 
the m(}3t terrible of all visitations. 

In truth, if the state lay down as a 
fixed principle that no roan shall be 
permitted to die of want — if, following 
out this principle into its consequences, 
it prescribe the sufficient dietary ac- 
cording to which every pauper is to be 
maintained, and impose a tax to pro- 
vide for the attendant expences— jus- 
tice and consistency, and the genius of 
our constitution, would proclaim, that, 
in the responsibility assumed by the 
State, every individual subject must 
participate* While, therefore, the 
diet of the poor is carefully defined, 
that of those who are required to make 
provision for it should not be over- 


looked. No man should be at liberty 
to indulge his appetites without con- 
tributing his part to the fund from 
which a poorer brother is to satisfy 
his hunger. The law should take its 
tone from that form of words so com- 
monly recited as the thanksgiving 
after meat** at our social tables. A 
spirit and substance should be given 
to that instructive form, and consump- 
tion by those who can purchase food 
should be an occasion and a process 
through which funds would be raised 
for the poor destitute. Hence a mani- 
fest propriety in raising a duty on all 
articles of consumption imported for 
our use. If prices are thus a little 
increased, the augmentation has a 
charitable end, and the very means by 
which it is effi^cted, give proof that 
the burden it imposes is not too heavy 
to be borne. Raise a tax for the poor 
on consumption, and the utmost incon- 
venience caused to the payers is some 
little wholesome self-denial. Raise it 
as it is extorted now, and you neither 
procure the means of feeding the 
hungry, nor can you protect the afflu- 
ent, and charitable, and industrious, 
against ultimate and absolute ruin. 
Every just view, therefore, of the poor- 
law, its object, its agency, teaches that 
a rate-in-aid ** is essential to its 
success. But the rate-in-aid should be, 
not an additional load on parties al- 
ready over -burdened, but an impost 
which should alleviate, by equalising, a 
pressure which all classes in the state 
should combine their energies to sus- 
tain. Our rate-in-aid, we repeat, as we 
have argued in former numbers, we 
would raise, not by assessing what are 
called the monied classes, fund-hold- 
ers, officials, &c., but by a tax levied 
on consumption, to which, in all pro- 
bability, the foreigner would contribute 
his share, and which would certainly 
not have the effect of ruining the 
parties by whom it was yielded. We 
believe it good that the owners and 
occupiers of real property should have 
assigned them duties and powers such 
as the principle of the poor-law gives 
them, — we do not therefore murmur 
at seeing them moderately taxed for 
an object which they are empowered 
to render beneficial, and we would aid 
them by A subsidy which implied ability 
on the part of those upon whose in- 
dulgences it was levied. 

Bnt this scheme of ours would have 
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the effect of acting as a protection to 
the agriculturist. Is such protection 
an evil ? Does the nation suffer be- 
cause agriculture thrives? The arti- 
san pays a hilfpenny iiuu*e for his six- 
penny loaf: suppose — ihe worst that 
can hefal him — he is thus con>traiiied 
to deny himself, and to eonsume less 
by a twenty-fifth than he had used 
before — is this an uncompensated evil, 
if it he an evil ? Is it not better that 
he should have some slight restraint 
on his appetites than to have many a 
destitute being starved to death, and 
to have industrious farmers and la- 
bourers reduced to a state of sluggish 
pauperism ? We are here assuming 
that the whole harden «>f a duty on 
imports would fdl tin the con>U!ner. 
It may be that the fi)reiirner would 
have to hear it, but we wi^h to consi- 
der the incidint as it may most serve 
the c;ul^e of our advi rsarie'«. We 
confidently affirm, then, that a rate- 
in-aid of the poor-law is nece''>ary, 
and that the heat rate-in-aid wiil be 
rai^'ed by a duty on imports. 

It true such a duty would not 
only benefit the firmer', Imt W’ould 
helj) la!ided proprietors to gather in 
their rents. And this is unhlu^lnngly 
announced as matter of ol jection on 
the part of free-traders. Landlords, 
according to Mr. Cobden, desire to 
ha\e their rents afiecied by acts of 
parliament. We a^U, why should they 
not ? If acts of parliament have bur- 
dened their po'Se.s'ions, why shall they 
not also give them some conipen<,,'irM>n? 
If prolcction is witlnlrawn, why fire 
not burdens also reiigjved? Let the 
adverse and tiie favourable alike be 


taken away, or let both be retained to 
ensure an equilibrium. Hear Mr. 
Butt : — 

But let me ask, have wo free-trade? 
Is there free-trade for the homo agri- 
culturist ? Can ho bring the produce of 
his farm to market without paying a 
taxation ? What taxation is paid upon 
every quarter of wheat rniseil at home ? 
I have endeavoured to obtain iiiforina- 
tion upon this. How stands the case in 
the County of Limerick ? In Limerick 
the grand jury cess and poor-rate of last 
year ainount(‘d to i!'221),000. \\hat is 
the value of all the grain crop raised in 
the county this year, as ascertained by 
the committee of which Lord Monteaglo 
was chairman? — i.’22.>.(N)0. It takes 
every grain of* wheat and oats raised in 
tho county to pay the poor-rate and 
county ce>s. . . 1 have ohtuinod si- 

niilar returns from other parts of Ire- 
land. I have one from Kerry in iiiy 
hand, hut I will not weary the meeting 
hv going through those details; and I 
believe that I do not exaggerate when I 
say, that in local charges every cpuirter 
of wheat rai^edat home pays a taxation 
of ten shiUing.s — charges, observe, ap- 
plied f<ir the benefit of all, hut levied 
exelu'^iveK on hind; and then the ma- 
il ii fact lire rs — protected tluunselves hy a 
duty of* ten per cent., burdening Irish 
agrieiiltiire with a duty often shillings 
a quarter, iiiiporling, duty free, the un- 
taxed coni of the serfs id* Poland and 
l.ithiianin — turn round upon the Irish 
agricuhuriNts and say, free coiiiputilion 
and we beat tiie world. And what is it 
that has so fe«u*fu)ly aggravated the 
poor r.4(e ? — thi.^, that for tliohenelil. of 
Iho Ivigli'h manufacturer our lri'»h ma- 
nufactures have beei: cru*«licd, and the 
population once supported by them 
thrown upon the soil.*'* 


* We w«*rc recently favoured with permission to see a lithographed impression 
of a sketch taken from life, the work of female genius, one of tlioso melancholy 
scenes which exhibit the .'igi'iicy of the poor-law in disabling proprietors of the soil 
to support the burden thu^ cast upon them. *J*hc subjoined letter, in which wo 
supprc'ts nothing but iiame.s, explains it. 

“ 1 beg your pardon for not sooner answering your note, but Christmas occu- 
pation prevented me. The * dismissal ’ you witnessed here arose as follows : — 
From f *hri^tmas 1848, to .May, 1849, 1 employed, daily, about forty-five men on an 
average, whosi; wages eainc to about fourteen or fifteen pounds per week. The number 
of persons supporiiMi by tindr wages was about two hundred. 

I had beft re endeavoured to engage the electoral division in a general plan of 
fsmployriiciit ; but utterly failed, ow'iitg to the poor-law, and our local circumstances 
connected with it. 

“As the poor-law led almost everyone else to employ os few as fiossible, our 
rates wore high, and tny employment made no perceptible reduction. During that 
half-year, 1 paid over three hundred pounds in poor-rate, out pf an available in- 
come of about six hundred pounds ; of this latter sum, one hundred and fifty 
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If, in a financial point of view, the 
poor-law and protection are necessa- 
rily associated, and free-trade and the 
poor-law irreconcileahly opposed, it is 
no leps manifest that in their moral 
a8}>ects these principles observe towards 
each other the same relations. 

Advocates of the free-trade policy 
insist upon its advantages, and offer, 
among the proofs of them, the in- 
creased consumption in which our 
people are free to indulge. The com- 
f(»rts, conveniences, and luxuries of 
all parts of the world are offjred to 
them ; gratifications, which must other- 
wise remain uriknoun, are rendered 
attainahle; and thu>',they would imply, 
the happiness of the masses, or, to use 
the piopiT term, “of the greater 
luiiijher,’' is wisely cared for. The 
artisan may eat and drink more freely 
and more daintily than under the 
ilhheral policy of old ; he may add to 
his habits of sum]ituons fare those of 
gayer clothing ; ami from the variety 
of forms in wliich the new luxuties 
court him, he is, it must he confessed, 
strongly tempted to indulge in them. 
Is this good for the individual or the 
country? Free traders will he flippant 
to reply. Sir Uohort Peel seems to 
pride himself on the increased con- 
sumption to which his policy has 
tended ; and having entered into de- 
tails of the change he has brought to 
pa^s, asks triumphantly what oil has 
followed in its train — has it produced 
fever, or pestilence, or cholera ? Per- 
haps it has not ; we are not careful to 
search out in^^ances in which it has. 
Enough for us to know that it has, in 
all probability, induced an evil worse 
than any trariNient calamity — the evil 
of sen8e indulging habits. Wo are 
not afraid to make this avowal of our 


belief. We are aware how it may be 
tortured to our disadvantage. Would 
we deny to the poor man such com- 
forts as may be procured for him ? 
Would we reserve all luxury for the 
rich ? Sliall none hut the favoured of 
fortune he able to enjoy the bounties 
which nature offers to all? Such is 
the cant of many whom their benevo- 
lence tends to deceive — of some who 
are deceivers. We answer, confi- 
dently, that we desire for all classes of 
our countrymen every indulgence 
compatible with their permanent good, 
and that our objection is to ap- 
pliances wliich render the passing 
moment and the offered indulgence so 
powerful, as to deprive the future of 
all authority and influence. 

We would, therefore, restore to 
the future its power to counteract or 
control the seductions with which the 
present has been invested. The pas- 
sing hours have their attractions in 
the tlainties with which free-trade has 
enriched them — wife, and children, and 
the best of our natural affections, are 
monitors of the hours to come. We 
frankly confess, that our notions of what 
we should desire, fur the people as for 
ourselves, w6uld be habits of self-de- 
nial in iheir and our persons, resist- 
ance to the seductions of the present, 
habits of thrift and providence, of 
which those for whom we are most 
interested are to have, at a future 
day, tlie benefit. In short, we would 
have not consumption but acquisition 
— the habit most to he recommended ; 
tlie imiulgence we should most desire 
to see enjoyed, is that wdiich is to be 
found in parental affection, and in the 
provident care of 'a cherished off- 
spring, which it inculcates and en- 
genders. 


pounds consisted of the farm at a high valuatioii, which prices did not enable me to 
realise. 

“ After paying the poor-rate and wages, 1 had, therefore, nothing to live on. 
This could not hist, and 1 was compelled to follow my neighbours, and limit my 
employment as much as possible — tor 1 could retrench in no other way. 1 strug- 
gl(‘d longer and stronger than any other person here, to keep up employment ; but 
heUm was against mo, and whoever struggles against for good or evil, will, 

sooner or later, find himself driven to submit, or ho crushed. This w'as my case; 
when I striiggk‘d to do good. 1 found the poor-law, as it now stands, was against, 
and it was too strong for me, and I had to submit, to avoid ruin. 1 had, therefore, no 
alternative hut to summon my men, and tell them how impossible it was for mu to go 
on— -whieii the poor fellows admitted to be true, us you hoard. 

Until some change be made in the law, it must continue to be a legal necessity 
-almost a legal duty— to support our labourers in idleness upon rates, instead of 
in industry on wages.'* 
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Now, a poor-law like ours is a 
contrivance to abate anxiety for the 
future, and thus to leave the at- 
tractions of the present without “ cor- 
rival.** Leave a man to the influence 
of those apprehensions which pru- 
dence, or love of chihlren or wife, 
keep alive, and you will leave with 
him strength to resist free-tiade 
allurenidbts ; hut let him feel that he 
may indulge his ow'ii appetites, gratify 
his children and his mistaken aflfcclion 
for them, by giving loo'-e to caprice 
and inclination, and that however 
thriftless dissolute, and idle, may he 
his and their habits, the w orst result that 
can ensue will he their becoming bur- 
densome to the parish, or the division ; 
and you hold out an encouragement 
to the baser appetites of our nature, 
against which the better aflections will 
hav(> much difliculty in contending. 

We would, therefore, confldently 
aflirm that free-ti ade and a poor-law 
ought not to he found in union. 
They ** tune harsh discords;” they 
exercise in combination a most perni- 
cious influence. They invite the sen- 
sual to gross indulgence ; they menace 
the self-restrained with a boding cry 
that their industry and self-denial will 
be unrewarded. Loose livers learn 
from them that providence is unne- 


cessary ; men of respectable habits are 
warned by them that providence is 
vain. Thus will national character 
he corrupted. The tendencies of our 
fallen nature are sufliciently debasing 
to demand restraint ; hut relieved, 
as they will be, from prudent control 
by disastrous legislation, the course 
of national degeneracy and crime w'ill 
become rapid and irretrievable. 

We believe our views are hut lit- 
tle diflerent from those even of the 
economists. To superudd the pests 
of free- trade to the evils of a poor- 
law' is not their doing, nor is it their 
suggestion. They who inflict upon 
the country the dniihle evil, confess 
the malice of their intentions. Their 
object is not relief for the poor, but 
ruin to the landlords. To accom- 
plish the latter object, they willingly 
render the former impracticable. 
Paupers waste, and starve, and die ; 
thoughtlessness and profligacy .spread 
wider anil wider ; natural affection 
dit'S out in hearts of which it was 
once the “ living soul.” What matters 
ail if landlords are impoverished and 
exterminated ?— Shall not this malig- 
nity be resisted. The truth would 
set men free from its deceits, if only 
truth were perseveringly inculcat 
ed. 
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Although there it not much, per- 
bapnf to be said In the way of novelty 
upon the subject of absenteeism^ yet 
as it is of the greatest importance 
that the causes of the present mise- 
rable condition of Ireland should be 
rigbtlpr understoodt and as that subject 
is intimately connected with its pre- 
sent social condition* it is pro- 
posed to dedicate a few pages to an 
inquiry into the economic and social 
evils that spring from that source. 
The subject has been lately brought 
forward by the Honourable John P* 
Vereker* and we propose in the pre- 
sent article freely to avail ourselves of 
his publications.* 

Of all countries* Ireland affords* 
perhaps* the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle ^peopled by a race of men 
whose talent has shed lustre on every 
court and cabinet of Europe* and 
whose valoqr has shone conspicuous 
in many a battle-field— boasting of 
physical and geographical advantages* 
equalled by few, and surpassed by no 
nation in the world — possessed of a 
fertile soil* of extensive mines* inter- 
sected by navigable rivers and inex- 
haustible coal nelds— amidst all these 
natural advantages* her inhabitants* 
though willing to work* are dying of 
starvation* or flying from her shores* 
and Ireland remains the most pauper- 
ised and helpless of the civilised na- 
tions of the earth. The finest lakes 
and rivers in the United Empire afford 
water-communication flrom one side of 
the kingdom to the other. Mines of 
iron* copper* coal* silver* gold* lead* 


manganese* antimony, cobalt* tbfiQ, 
nikle* chrome* and bismuth* lie scat- 
tered through the country. The ma- 
nufacturer may defy competition with 
cheap coals* cheap labour* and no cost 
of carriage. The bogs of Ireland af- 
ford* at little cost* an unlimited quan- 
tity of charred turf— the best charcoal 
that can be manufactured for smelting 
iron* and of great value also for gene- 
rating steam ; erhile the available water 
power of Ireland is estimated at half 
a million of horse power (although 
only 2*147 horse power is actually em- 
ployed). Her seas abound in fish of 
every description ; her harbours are* 
large and commodious ; her climate Is 
salubrious and genial ; and the prox- 
imity of the sea affords every facility 
for trade and commerce. No wonder* 
when we reflect on all these advan- 
tages — neglected and unemployed — 
and turn our aching eyes Aom the 
present gloomy state of our country 
to the proud position which she ap- 
pears by nature destined to have filled* 
that we should seek to discover the 
occult causes of her anomalous condi- 
tion* and that we should ask ourselves* 
in Bishop Berkeley's words—** What 
hinders us Irish firom ezertinw our- 
selves* using our hands and brains* 
doing sometiiine or other* man* wo- 
man and child, like the other inhabi- 
tants of God's earth ?" 

It is now more than one hundred 
years since this question was first 
put to us by that learned bbhop | and 
the same question has been frequently 
repeated since ; for it is impos^le for 


* AbnniBtim EwmmbaJUif Coii«ideivdU--A Paper read befim the Dublin Stitistioal 
Society ; and j^ted fiii^ the Society by Hodges and Smith, Qrafton-atieet ISCO: and alao^ 
Ab$9»teeUm Uonridtnd <a Sbeiol and Eeonomie EfftcU iqmi IrthtuL £. PUmsoiiby, 
Qrafton-ilreei. 1848. 
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any one to compare the natural wealth 
and advantages possessed by our island, 
with the poverty and misery that every- 
where aboundst without feeling that 
some extraordinary causes must operate 
in her case ; and that some problem in 
political economy^ yet* to be solved^ 
must apply exclusively to her. 

fiy some the poverty of Ireland has 
been attributed to the character of the 
Celtic race. They are too apathetic, 
it has been said, for the active pursuits 
of industry, and too indifferent to the 
enjo;pnents, the comforts, and the de- 
cencies of life. But the success that 
has attended the industrious exertions 
of the Irishman in other countries, 
proves, beyond all doubt, that the state 
of Ireland does not depend on any 

K cal incapacity upon the part of 
nhabitants. 

Possessed, then, of ample and ex- 
traordinary resources, and peopled by 
a hardy, active, and industrious race, 
why is Ireland poor? What powerful 
demon paralyses her exertions, and 
prostrates her energies, as often as 
she attempts to rise from her fallen 
state ? 

. In the course of the following pages 
we will trace the origin of the present 
evils of Ireland, first — to the poverty 
of the country, and the absence of ca- 
pital and commercial enterprise, re- 
sulting from the constant drain of ab- 
sentee-rent from our shores ; and, 
secondly — ^to the absence of the moral 
influence and example of those who 
desert the position in which their lot 
has been cast, and forsake those whom 
providence has committed to their 
charge — ^in other words, to ahienteeim* 
But before we consider the principles 
of political economv upon which the 
theory of absenteeism depends, per- 
haps It will not be disagreeable to our 
refers, if we give a short historical 
sketch of the origin and process of 
absenteeism in England and Ireland, 
and of the different leffislative enact- 
ments passed to control or modify its 
prcmress in both countries. 

Absenteeism never existed to anv 
very prejudicial extent in England. 
As the court and legislature resided in 
the country, every mducement existed 
for its proprietary to remain at home; 
yet, whenever it was found necessary, 
acts of parliament of the severest 


execution with great severitv. Thus 
we find by ati entry in the rolls of par- 
liament, that the Anglo-Normans who 
held estates both in Normandy and 
England, in the reign of King John, 
were ordered to make their election 
between their two estates, and to re- 
side in the country of their adoption. 
In the '35th year of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Flrstf by a royal ordinance, 
all the lands, chattels, and other estates 
of certain persons enumerated, were 
forfeited to the King, because — reoss- 
Berunt ahtnds ad parte$ transmarinM^ 
because they him become absentees. 
And again, in the reim of Edward the 
Third, another royal ordinance swept 
away the last remains of absenteeism, 
by compelling, under the penalty of 
forfeiture, every one who had estates 
in France and England to dbpose of 
his French estate, notwithstanding any 
entail or settlement. 

It is very probable, if these acts had 
not been passed, that Englishmen, se- 
duced by the superiority of the French 
climate, would have resided upon their 
Norman estates, that France would 
have become the ruling power, and that 
England would have fliled, during the 
last two centuries, the same situation 
in respect to France, that Ireland does 
now in respect to England. But, in 
addition to the direct enactments against 
absenteeism, there were a number of 
other acts, whose policy was indirectly 
to prevent its growth. The acts which 
prohibited foreigners from purchasing 
lands in England, and thus becoming 
absentee proprietors, had this object 
in view. This was also the policy of 
several of the " Alien Acts.” The 
law of settlement, and the numeroua 
laws that prohibited artisans and me- 
chanics from emigrating to foreign 
countries (several of which Alii remrin 
upon our statute books), have also 
some aoalcgy to anti-absratee enact- 
ments. In addition to this, we must 
remember that the public opinion of 
Edgland was always, and still Is, ex- 
tremely hostile to absenteeism or oen- 
tralisatloD, and that eten the temporary 
absence of the nobility or gentry flrom 
their estates was discouhiM as much 
as ponible. Of this Loro Bacon baa 
preserved a remarkable corroboration 
in an apothegm of King. James the 
First : ^ He was eery earnest,'* he 


; and these acts were put into to gh from Londow to their country 
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seats ; anid sometimes be would say 
thus to them : * Grentlemeiij at Loodoo 
you are like ships in a sea which show 
like Dothiug t but in your country vll« 
laees you are like ships in a river, 
which look like greit tbiuM.' *’ Pur- 
suing this policy, and firmly convinced 
that absenteeism was incompatible with 
the prosperity of their country, it » 
not surprising that it never was per* 
roitted extensively to prevail ; and ac* 
cordingly, whatever other misfortunes 
^England may have suffered, absentee* 
ism is an evil to which she has been 
very little exposed. 

Let us now trace the progress of 
absenteeism at this side of the chan* 
nel. It is an evil exclusively Irish. 
The very word ** Absenteeism ** is 
defined by Dr. Johnson, in his dic- 
tionary, by an aiiilSion to this coun- 
try. It originated principally in the 
false policy of England. Instead of 
attaching the Irish aristocracy to the 
British gdvernment| and through them 
their dependants, mnts of Imh pro- 
perty were genersJly made to persons 
who already possessed estates m Eng- 
land, under tne mbtaken notion that 
the two kingdoms would be thus more 
closely bound together and consoli- 
dated. The fatal result of this policy 
soon manifested itself. The Irish es- 
tates were neglected and forsaken by 
their English proprietoril^ and the 
middle and lower classes, asserted by 
their lords, and without the influence 
of men of education and property to 
direct and* control their conduct, fell 
under the guidance of the interested 
or disaffected. Thus even the Eng- 
lish settlers, in a short time, became— 
mats Hibemicis Afi^emuires— more 
Irish than the Irish themselves. The 
rapid spread of disaffection and dis- 
content ariung firom these causes, and 
threatening the annihilation of English 
rule in Ireland, compelled the Bntish 
government soon to take vigorous 
measures for the suppression of ab- 
senteeism. ' 

The first ordinance against absen- 
teeism was passed in the , third year of 
the reigo or Richard the Second : by 
it, two-thirds of the profits of the 
lands of those who neglected to return 
to Ireland, and to reside upon their 
estates, were fbrfeited. Several acts 
were also passed in the 2dth year of 
the reign of Henry VI. for similar 
purposes. These ordinances were vi- 


goroosiv executed for manv years af- 
terwards, and numerous seisures wei^ 
made in pursuance of them in the 
reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV«, 
V., and VI., of which the records still 
remain in the Remembrancer^ office. 
Even such men as the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
Lord Berkeley, were not exempt from 
its operation. Their Irish lands Were 
re-vested in the Crown by an act 
passed in the 28th year of the reign 
of Henry Vll],, of which the pream- 
ble is very remarkable, and well wor- 
thy of our attention. ** Forasmuch," 
it states, as it is noiorioui and mead* 


foit that this the King’s land of Ire- 
land hath principally grown into rtttae, 
deBolaiion^ rebellion, ^nd decode, by oc- 
casion that great dominions, lands, 
and possessions within the same land, 
have descended to noblemen, who, de- 
mouring within the realm of England, 
and not providing for the g^od order 
and surety of the same, in their ab- 
sence and by their negligence, suffered 
(various malpractices, Ac., to take 
place upon the said estates), which 
hath been the principal cause of the 
miserable estate wherein it is at this 
mresent time.** The 10th of Charles 
I., cap. xi., is also directed against 
absenteeism, as well as the 2nd George 
I., cap. iii., sec. 59. And residence 
for a specified period was made a con- 
dition in all the grants in the Ulster 
Plantation. 

But, notwithstanding all these pre- 
ventive measures, the laws were so 
laxly administered, and so many li- 
cences granted for their infringement 
to those who had interest or money 
enough to obtidn them, that absentee- 
ism continued to gain ground. Of 
this, many of the contemporary vEriters 
bitterly complun ; and wlule they im- 

S ute the slow progress of English in- 
uence to these causes, they also de- 
monstrate, in the clearest manner, 
that thedwo kingdoms never will be 
consolidated as long as absenteeism 
is suffered to exist. Our limits per^ 
mit us only to give one example, which 
we have selected firom the works of 
Sir John Davies, an Englishman, and 
attorney-general in the rmgn of Kmg 
James the First. ** The wsence," he 
has observed, **of the great lords 
(who, having great estates in Ireland, 
yet kept their continual residence in 
England) was the principal cause of 
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the slow progress made by the £ng« 
I’lsb in Ireland.** ** All writers do im- 
pute the decay and loss of Leinster/* 
says he« to the absence of the Eng- 
liw lords. They could not be drawn 
to make their personal residence in 
the kingdom^ but managed their es- 
tates by their seneschals and servants/* 
He also imputed the decay and loss of 
Ulster and Connaught to the same 
cause ; and to it we must still attri- 
bute the ** ruine^ desolation^ rebellion# 
and decaie*’ of Irelan^i 

Before leaving this portion of our 
subject# we may mention# that the 
strictest lawseiist against absenteeism 
in most other countries. A subject 
cannot leave Russia without the per- 
mission of the Emperor (which is sel- 
dom given) ; and the heavy passport 
duty# payable in every Russian town 
throOgh which the traveller passes# 
operates as a heavy absentee tax. Re- 
sidence is the tenure on which posses- 
sions are held in some of the Italian 
states. Many laws were enacted 
against it in France# and it is prohi- 
bited ^ the Code Napoleon. When 
Lord Baltimore and others abandoned 
America# their estates were conds- 
oated. When Portugal and Spain 
were united under Pbilip the Second# 
the Portuguese nobility took up their 
residence in Spain. The Portuguese# 
sensible of the injury they sustained# 
rose in arms# overthrew the Spanish 
viceroy# placed the Duke of Bragansa 
on the Portuguese throne# condscated 
the estates of the absentees# enacted 
severe measures against their a^tate 
countrymen ; and soon after# from a 
mendicant and prostrate nation# Por- 
tugal rose to opulence and power. 

Although we have stated that the 
effects of absenteeism were never se- 
vertlff felt in England# it must not be 
supposed that they never were felt at 
all. The fact of so many acts having 
been passed to secure the residence of 
the landed proprietors# is at least an 
argument that some inconvenience was 
experienced from their absence. This 
was particularly felt when the conclu- 
sion of the late peace ojpened the con- 
tinent to the British. The number of 
English who then availed themselves 
udtnis opportunity of travelling abroad# 
caused a drain of capital from their 
own country which was severely fdt^ 
Acoordidgly# in the«year 1616^ Lord 
Bulkeley pvbposed# at a spe^ 


absentee-tax# a heavy duty upon pass- 
ports. The Earl of Liverpool# in 
reply# said that the subject was under 
the consideraHon of the treasury. The 
project of an Ji^Ush absentee tax 
was again brougiH before the notice 
of pariiament In the month of May 
1822. It was sought to impose a tax# 
not upon those who were travelling 
abroad for their pleasure or health# 
but upon those who had dxed them- 
selves habitually upon the Continent# 
and whose object was to avoid the 
taxes# and to expend their Incomes in 
a foreign country ; thereby stimulating 
the agriculture and commerce of hos- 
tile nations# with that money which 
ought to stimulate the agriculture and 
commerce of England. The bonus 
might be pleaded in excuse# it was 
said# of the absentee; but it might 
also be pleaded in justification of the 
house# if they imposed a tax equal to 
this ftofittf# which was exactly the 
amount of the taxes and burdens the 
absentees thus contrived to esoape. 

In fact#’* says Mr. Vereker# unless 
an absentee tax is imposed in England# 
it would appear that the principal 
result of me millions which were 
spent in the late war# of the lives of 
our countrymen so profusely sacri Seed# 
and the mortgaged possessions of our 
posterity# has been# that the English 
who remain at home are oppressed 
with heavy^taxes# which induce other 
Englishmen to leave their country# 
and to export millions to France which 
she woulu never have otherwise ob- 
tained; giving a stimulus to French 
agriculture and commerce# and encou- 
raging a competition with England# 
which seems likely to prove in the last 
degree ruinous and detrimental to the 
British merchant.*’ It is the duty of 
every man ''to abide in the same caU- 
ing In which he Is called ;’* and we 
sincerely hope an act of parliament 
will soon show# even to absentees# 
that-- 

•• Boglead mpMlt svsrjr asw to do his dntr.** 

An Irish absentee tax has frequently 
been brought before the notice of par- 
liament. In the year 181 4# Sir Rooert 
Peel# in advocating'a duty upon powers 
of attomlBy# considered that it wonld 
operate as a sort of absentee tax ; "it 
would havS the effect of compelling 
gtntlefttta to reeidt npoa their estates# 
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by makbig it expenrive Uf mploj 
agents; am noHmg^ coutd canirSmc 
more to the peace and proeperi^y of the, 
country^** On another. occMioti the 
Duke of Wellinffton declaredf that 
** the miseries of Ireland were makdiy 
attriiutdble to their lordships wholly 
abandoning the country*” Judge 
Fletcher in his charge to the grand 
jury of Cavaoj said of absentees-* 
** They are a class of persons to whonif 
in the chief degree^ ml the miseries of 
Ireland are to be attributed | leaving 
their estates and tenantry in the hands 
or venal agents^ whOf while they sedu- 
lously exert themselves to dll their 
own pocketSf strive to gratify their 
employers by a large rentm on paper.** 

in the debate upon absenteeism In 
the House of Commons in 18d3t its 
baneful effects were condemned by 
Mr. Sprinff Rice (now Lord Mont- 
engle^ Lord Althorp, Mr. Hume^ kc. 
The last time it was brought forward 
(on the 18th of March 1847}« Mr. 
Labouchere admitted^ ** that it was a 
grievous misfortune which he trusted 
would be remedied as much as possible 
by fair and legitimate means.*^ ** He 
was willing to acknowledge;^*’ he said, 
** that in the course of his official ex- 
perience in Ireland, he bad been much 
struck with many cases in which the 
honourable exertions of resident pro- 
prietors to meet and avert the distress 
which existed around them, had been 
thwarted and checked by the refusal of 
those not resident to co-operate with 
them.” These discussions, however, 
led to no practical results. Upon a 
division taking place, several of the 
Bepeal mem^s divided against the 
motion. 

We have given this short historic 
sketch of absenteeism, in order to shew 
that it has been declared by the highest 
authorities to be incompatible with the 
welfare of Ireland.— that residence was 
fixed as a duty upon those who ob- 
tained land In this country, and that 
penalties, attached to non-residence, 
are almost a part of the common law 
of the land. 

iLet us now consider fpr a few mo- 
ments the question of absenteeism eco- 
nomically* Reduced to its simplest 
forin#itresolves itself into this':— If the 
wealthy proprietors of A go to reside 
in B, wlU not 4 coffee an iqjury, and 
B obtuoahenefll? This question Is 
seldsm met directly by political econo- 


mists. When put to item they ask,^ 
** Have I not a right to reside where { 
like?** or, ^^ttow would you jfireveni 
absenteeism ?** or,/* Is not a Cork man 
who resides in Dublin an absentee so 
far as Cork is concerned?** But do 
these questions answer or touch upon 
the proposition, ** b A impoverished 
or B enriched?” The most plausible 
argument used in extenuation of ab- 
senteeism, is that advanced by those 
who assert that it is a matter of in- 
difference to a community whether a 
certain sum of money is paid to an 
absentee or foreigner, or not, as in the 
event of any individual desiring to obr 
tain any portion of that money, he 
must purchase it with the product of 
his own industry, and that it is imma* 
terial whether this produce is paid in 
exchange for gold to an Irishman or a 
foreigner; and that, therefore, the 
only loss a country receives is the 
price or expense of exporting the pro- 
duce, &c. A little reflection, how- 
ever, will shew the sophistry of this 
argument. If the absentee rent 
amounts to £1,000, and is paid to an 
Irishman in France, Ireland is evi- 
dently poorer by £1,000. If she ex- 
ports produce, and purchases back the 
£1,000, she is still poorer by £1,000 
worth of produce. If paid to a land- 
lord at home, she loses nothing. The 
£1,000 will be bought from him for 
£1,000 worth of produce ; but Ire- 
land continues in possession of both 
the £1,000 and the produce, savings 
besides, the cost of exporting her pro- 
duce, freight, duty, insurance, broker- 
age, pbrt dues, &o. 

Let this question be examined in 
any light, and the same conclusion will 
always follow. Political economy in- 
* forms us that all payments actually 
take place by barter. Assume it to 
be so. lilow let us trace the pooess 
through which his rent is paid to an 
absentee, sopposiqg it to be made in 
kind. Our absentee remittances arq 
estimated at £4,000,000 per annum, 
and let us suppose the .entire of this 
rent to be paid by one tenant, to one 
absentee, in a single payment, and at 
the same port. The revenue of Ire- 
land oonsuts of her produoo— cattle 
and corn* It is, therefore, in these 
the payment will be made. On the 
gale-day a number of vessels will ar- 
rive in which cattle, to the valve of 
£4,000,000 wU) be embarked, and eon- 
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muMd ami et^ttyed 0ls9wbere, nvhtle the 
oMltf equhakni the country will receive 
will be the receipt for his rent from 
the abseotee-^a mere piece of dirtv 
paper. Had absenteeism not existed^ 
tiiese cattlct &c.« to the value of 
£4«000»000» or their equtvalenti would 
have been consumed and enjoyed by 
Irishmen. 1 1 is neceisaryy tooy to bear 
in mind this fact — that of £ 10,000 paid 
to a resident landlord« a very small 
rtion of it U consumed or annt* 
ated by hirocelf. The greater por- 
tion of it is paid in ws^es to his ser- 
vants or labourersy and by them ex- 
pended in the country $ and of that 
portion which he and his household 
annihilate— the bready meaty &c.y they 
consume— the retail dealer by whom 
they are supplied retains his profity 
which generally amounts tojf 20 or £30 
per cent. Thus every portion of his 
incomey except what he and his house- 
hold aotuallv annihilatey goes into the 
pockets of his countrymen (instead of 
fi>reigners)y and upon that portion of 
his income which* is expended upon 
articles for immediate consumption, 
the dealers and tradesmen who furnish 
ihemy obtain a handsome profit. 

From these facts, the author already 
^oted draws the following conclusions. 
The rental of Ireland wasy according 
to the poor-law valuationy thirteen 
millions a-year (what is it now ?) ; and 
upon the authority of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall (subsequently adopted by 
Sir Robert Kane), the linen trade of 
Ireland is supported and entirely de- 
pendent upon a capital of five millionsy 
and yet ^ives constant employrihnt to 
half a million of persons, distributing 
annually the sum of ^1,200,000 in 
wages. ** Let us reflect upon this,'* he 
says. " Every four years a sum of 
money greater than three times the en- 
tire capital embarked in the linen trade 
of Ireland— to the existence of which 
the comfort and prosperity of Ulster 
are mainly doe— is taken out of ibe 
country, and expended or invested in 
foreign dimes,— a sum of money which, 
invested in trade or commerce, would 
enable in eight years the sum of more 
than XTyfiOOyOOO to be anuoally spent 
in paying wages to native workmen— 
a sam,exceediiig.half the present renUd 
of Ireland!** 

Absenteeism is, therefore, beyond all 
dottht, ^|be caose.of tba jpoverty of 
Irelani— of the absence of capital and 


enterprise— of her dilapidated re- 
sources— her expiring commerce and 
bankrupt tradesmen— of her unex- 
plored treasures and unworked mines 
—her barren wastes— and, above all, 
her unemployed population.** 

Naturally poor and discontented, 
and without the means of obtaining 
food or employmenty the labouring ^ 
man is obliged to look to the soil as 
his only means of support ; and hence 
the intense competition and consequent 
high rents for land, from which Ire- 
land has so much suffered. Unwilling, 
under these oiroumstauces, to pay ms 
rent, oAen unable to do so, and hostile 
to the absent and unknown proprietor 
of the soil, the tenant finds the place 
that is fil)^ in other countries by the 
man of education and property, filled 
in Ireland by the agitator, or place- 
hunting demagogue. By him all classes 
are taught to look upon the rights and 
securities of property as a sort of legal 
spoliation, and upon the laws as an 
organised system of tyranny, upheld 
by the aristocraoy out of self-interested 
motives, but opposed alike to the liberty 
and prosperity of the country. From 
him the people imbibe the seeds of dis- 
affection and rebellion ; and the few 
gentlemen still resident, unable to cope 
with the flood of social disorganisation, 
are often obliged to swell Uie evil by 
becoming themselves absentees. 

Ireland is poor and disafifboted, be- 
cause the great bulk of her gentry live 
aliens to tne land from wbicn tbeir in- 
comes are derived— strangers to the 
lenants who toil and labour for tbeir 
maintenance, and separated from all 
those social affections which every man 
owes to the land of his birth. Ireland 
is squalid, dirty, and wretched, because 
the great bulk of the people do not 
know what is meant by the comforts 
and decencies of life ; because they 
have never even heard of many of those 
things whioh tba English labonrer con- 
siders the absolute necessaries of life ; 
and because many of them have never 
conversed with an edueated man, nor 
seen a well-dressed Mrson, except the 
absentee's driver or bailiff. 

It Is ft'equently pleaded as an ex- 
enie by the absentees for sbandonli^ 
their country and their duty, that tbeir 
lives are not safe,** and ttot the nu- 
merous agrarian ontrages nrevent tbeir 
residinff f but we batft amady riiewn 
that awmeeism h'tbe eansa of these 
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very ^foiiirbiiiioesi iuid that they oan 
never be subdued exoept bv the 
and silent influence cf the foya1« edu- 
e«tod» and high^j^inoipled gentleman. 
When the people revolted fi'om their 
lawful sovereign, and chose Wat Tyler 
as Uieir leader, whose fall exasperated 
the people, King Richard rode up to 
them, and* asked what they sought. 
<<Yoa have lost a leader,'* said he; 

** follow me, and I will be your leader." 
This is wto Ireland wants. The 
Wat Tylers who sway the public mind 
must fall, and those who are the na- 
tural protectors of the people, must 
become their leaders. A contest must 
be fought-— and may it be a long and 
protracted one. Irishmen must strive 
to repair past misconduct, and exert 
themselves in mutually supporting one 
another, till the several classes in this 
country form at last ** that perfect 
pillar of the state where all almve is 
grace, and all beneath is strength." 

We do not pretend, in the present 
paper, to plead the cause of the Irish 
landlords ; but we wish to draw a very 
marked distinction between the Irish 
resident landlords and those who reside, 
as Swift calls it, ** in England, upon 
their Irish estates." The resident 
landlord is acquainted with the private 
history and the petty cares of nis te- 
nants ; he advises them in their diffi- 
culties— he encourages them as they 
labour for him. Let him be hard- 
hearted or cruel, he still cannot— hu- 
man nature cannot — close the bowels 
of compassion to many of the suffer- 
ings endured— perhaps daily — by thou- 
sands of our miserable countrymen ; 
and even a tyrant will preserve his de- 
pendents from the tyranny of his in- 
xbriors. But what assisthnee do their 
tenants obtain from those who, when 
they see them wounded and bleeding, 
like the Pharisee of old, crots over to 
the other tide. 

Whenever we hear a man in a 
London drawing-room describing the 
blood-thirsty and barbarous character 
of the Irish peasantry, or railing at 
the Irish landlords, we may rest as- 
sured that he is an Irish absentee, and 
that he resides in England, not be- 
cause the laws of Ireland protect him 
less, hut because he loves London 
more. In fact, the landlordism of 
Ireland is in England. In the county 
of Clare fbnr-flnhs of the soil Is the 
property of’' men whn reside in Eng« 
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land.' In the county of Ltmerkkibe 
proportion is nearly the < satne ; and 
most of the estates in Irehmd^hibh 
excite the indignation of the English 
tourist belong actually to Engifsh 
proprietors ; while numbers of meO, 
whose farms at the' other side of the 
channel are models of good iflan^ge- 
ment and presiding care, permit their 
tenants in this country to live Ohnost 
in an unnatural state of nature, de- 
based and degraded. When will 
^Englishmen feel that Irishmen are 
their fellow-subjects, and that the same 
code of morality and public opinion 
ought to prevail at both sides of the 
channel ? The absentees are generally 
(with many bright exceptions we are 
glad to say) careless and severe in 
their conduct towards their tenantry ; 
for love for one's country is a virtue 
bestowed alone on those who reside; 
and those who abandon their native 
land, and exaggerate all the faults of 
their countrymen for the sake of pro- 
pitiating the foreigner, are univertally 
despbed, and never leave a favourable 
impression of themselves or their 
country in the places they flrequeot. 
Thus the Irish absentees who flock to 
England have brought their country 
Into disrepute, just as the English who 
squander millions in France have only 
increased the anti-British feriing of the 
French. 

Absenteeism, we have already said, 
increases absenteeism. The resident 
gentleman is worn out in a fruitless 
endeavour to do the work that ought 
to be, shared by many. It is in vain 
that he endeavours to introduce im- 
proved methods of fanning upon his 
property, when all the surrounding 
estates continue under a primitive 
state of cultivation. His exertions 
often meet with opposition — always 
with ridicule— till fairly tired but, he 
freouently gives up in despair. 'Two 
or three resident proprietors, possessed 
perhaps of only a small portion of the 
soil, are obliged to manage a poor- 
house, comprising many hundred pau- 
pers, although their own estates do not 
furnish a single one ; and their whole 
lives are spent in giving encourage- 
meiit and employment to the poor in 
their neighbourhood, and in ameliorat- 
ing and improving the condition oi 
their tenantry ; for the estates of ab- 
sentees are the principal nuraeries of 
pauperism. ^Ifl Uisirhapaisity of grand 
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and petty jurore* of magiatrates^ and 
In the yarioua other eitoations in 
which the gentry of a Conntry are 
placedj an undue amount of labour ia 
thrown upon the few reaidentsj while 
the non-reaidenoe of neighbouring 
proprletora« not only deprivea them of 
aooiety and mutual aupportf but takea 
away at the same time the greatest 
spur to exertion— that stimulus which 
arises from the praiseworthy emula- 
tion of neighbouring proprietors. If 
the resident is guilty of an act of 
harshness, his conduct ia commented 
upon in the neighbourhood— /traum 
kabet in cornu. The absentees, on the 
Other hand, are completely exempt 
irom the influence of public opinion | 
and to this, in a great measure, the 
mismanagement of their estates must 
be attributed, as well as manpr acts of 
a less venial character, which have 
been frequently made the just cause 
of complaint. 

Over-population is another fertile 
cause of poverty in Ireland, and the 
attention of man^ has been directed 
towards the subject. It is evident 
that people who know of and desire 
none of the necessaries or comforts of 
civilised life, can have but few induce- 
ments for refusing to enter into the 
matrimonial state. The man who is 
perfectly satisfied with a mud hut, po- 
tatoes, and a bundle of straw, will not 
be deterred from marriage by the 
consideration that bis offspring will 
fare no better than their parents. It 
is only when, by .a contact with civi- 
lised peo^e, and by constantly seeing 
and deairing, and at last imitating the 
comforts and utilities of civilised life, 
that people will become used to many 
things they do not even dream of un- 
der other circumstances. When this 
has taken place, the people will see 
they have but two alternatives— either 
to resign the comforts they have lately 
adopted, and the enjoyments they now 
consi^ indispensable, or to postpone 
their marriage — as the higher classes 
in Ireland, and all classes in every 
other country in Europe do— till they 
have accumulated by their industi^ 
enough to support them and their off- 
spring in the condition they now con- 
sider indispensable. This is the only 
jiractical method of restraining popu- 
lation within , wbolesome limits ; and 
:bis consummation never wlU take 
»laoe until the poor see in the posses- 


sion and emoyment of others the com* 
fortaend.numble luxuries to which 
we have already alluded. 

Civilisation will only.be extended 
and spread by actual contact with the 
educated and civilised. When we 
look at the advantages that Sarawak 
has derived from the rcridonec of a 
single English gentleman, and the 
enormous benefits it has obtained, 
must we not feel that Ireland would 
be a different country if a few Mr. 
Brookes made it the scene of their 
philanthropic exertions ? But we seek 
no extraorainary assistance from ex- 
traneous sources. We don’t ask for 
foreign capital ; we only wish to re- 
tain the capital created in our own 
country by our own industry, assisted 
by the natural agency of ^ose re- 
sources with which Heaven has blessed 
us. We do not seek for foreign land- 
lords— not even for practical in- 
structors”— after all, only an excuse, 
and a lame excuse, for resident land- 
lords ; all we want Is our own gen- 
try — the natural leaders and instruc- 
tors of the people— for without them, 
we contend, Ireland will never emerge 
from her present state of ignorance ; 
nor will the laws be ever respected 
and firmly established without the co- 
ordinate assistaoee of an impartial go- 
vernment and a resident aristocracy. 

A proper system of education may, 
and will, do a great deal to civilise 
Ireland, and to elevate the character 
of the people ; but the example of one 
good man is worth a thousand books, 
and a well-spent life will inculcate 
more moral precepts than an entire 
library could enforce. Unless reading 
is familiar to a man, and ample lebure 
for study presents itself to him, he 
will never derive much advantage from 
books : an artisan or labourer is ge- 
nerally more anxioqs to relax his mind, 
after the labours of the day, than tq 
fatigue it with the perusal of some 
abstract work upon polemics or social 
philosophy. It is by the example of 
others that be generally guides and 
shapes hb own conduct ; and from the 
conversation of the enlightened, the 
wise, and the good, that be obtains 
real advantages. His heart must be 
touched— hb sympathies must be in- 
voked— he must be addressed, by the 
apostle of moral and social truth. In 
the lauMSge of the spul. 

In aoqltioo to all these advantages 
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that 5oW from* tho reiidenoe of as 
aristocracy^ we most add that the ig« 
norant»and more parUoularlj the Irish 
poori seldom adopt any improvement 
until they baas seen it actually tried# 
and have been witnesses of its success. 
It is in vain that we talk, in the moun- 
tains of Connemara# and the dreary 
wilds of Skibbereeu# of the esoellence 
of South Down sheep# or the superi- 
ority of Durham or Ayreshire kine. 
A resident* gentleman# whose leisure 
has enabled him to travel, and to com- 
pare their respective merits# will intro- 
duce the most suitable breeds of cattle# 
at an outlay far exceeding# it may 
be# their actual value ; but the same 
money, if he were an absentee, would 
probably be idly expended abroad,— 
and in time# perhaps, the neighbour- 
hood will have the benefit of a Tam- 
worth bull.'* Turnips were only in- 
troduced very lately into some parts of 
the west of Ireland by the resident 
gentry ; and moat of the improved 
implements and seeds used have all 
been adopted by the farmer in conse- 
quence of seeing the advantages that 
resulted from their use upon some 
contiguous properties; for the small 
capital possessed by the farmer seldom 
enables him to run the risk of making 
experiments. Many particular instances 
of the exertions and success of the re- 
sident gentry of Ireland were enume- 
rated b^ os in an article published a 
short time since ;t and we need only 
appeal to any man’s experience for nu- 
merous facta in corroboration of what 
we have stated. 

A resident gentleman will also indi- 
rectly encourage industry and honesty 
by promoting the most active and in- 
telligent of his tenantry. A kind 
word from his landlord will often in- 
duce a tenant to commence an expen- 
sive undertaking. A timely mediatioQ 
upon his part will often compromise 
an angry quarrel, and preserve har- 
mony In the neighbourhood. His pre- 
sence is often necessary to induce par- 
ties to consent to new roads# or exten- 
sive works of reclamation# however 
advantageous they may be for all par- 
ties ; and he is for more likelv to ad- 
vance money to his tenants ior such 


improvements# when hd actually sees^ 
them in course of completion# than a 
person who has never even -seen his 
estate. The sons and daughters of 
his tenants will also be tidKcn into his 
house as domestic servara, and may# 
after a time, be advanced# should their 
conduct deserve it# to the most confi- 
dential posts in his household ; and 
thus a feeling of sympathy, which al- 
ways enhances the value of 8ervices» 
will be engendered between the higher 
and lower classes ; and as soon as the 
people discover t W industry has its 
reward# they will strive to become in- 
dustrious : for at present crime exists 
in Ireland because there is a market 
for crime, and a reward for lawless- 
ness ; and industry does not exist# be*- 
cause there is no demand for honest 
labor# and because it affords no refuge 
from distress. Poverty is the primary 
cause of Irish discontent^** Doth the 
wild ass bray when he hath grass ; or 
loweth the ox over his fodder ?**— and 
before we can expect to make the peo- 
ple satisfied with their condition# we 
must make them feel that industry 
affords a perfect safeguard against 
misery and distress. After a time# 
when they have fairly entered into an 
industrial career# and espoused indue- 
try as an occupatidta, there is very little 
fear of their again retrograding ; and 
residence may then, to a certain ex- 
tent, be dispensed with. 

Ireland is, then, miserable and de- 
graded because she is deserted by those 
who should be the prop of the poor 
and the solace of the afflicted-lthe 
support of the weak — the comfort of 
the comfortless— the friends of those 
who have no friends ; by ihqse who 
should be the rewarders of genius — 
the promoters of virtue — the sup- 
porters of trade— the patrons of com- 
merce— the guides of the ignorant— 
and the instructors of the people. 

We might ask the absentees who 
encounter dangers of every sort, and 
)9y to foreign climes in search of ad- 
venture, why they do not return to 
their own native land ? Does it not 
supply an unlimited field for their 
praiseworthy exertions ?— and will it 
not afford pleasure to the heart of 


* We inteiid no bull By a resident gentleman is meant one who leddeo the greater por* 
tion of the year. 

t " MUnd'i iBdittti# nd Itdiiid'i Benebeton.” No. CXCHL 
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man to reflect that he has done his 
datj ? Will he not feel gratified in 
viewing the happiness and civilisation 
introduced into the district through 
his exertionu and in receiving, as he 
passes alon^ the blessings of those 
whom he has blessed — of orphans 
whom he has taoght to smile— of wU 
dows whom he has taught to weep no 
more? To support the authoruies« 
te maintain the lawa» to rebuke the 
tjrannicali to protect the humble, to 
reward the deserving, to banish vice, 
to foster virtue, to discountenance 
idleness, to encourage industry and 
learning, — ^these are the duties of a 
reddent proprietor, and comprise all 
the pleasures of royalty, exempt from 
its anxieties and cares. To conclude, 
with another extract 
" If those who live out of their own 
country, amidst the jealousy and env^ 
of fashionable life, knew how sweet it 
was * to minister to the mind diseased, 
to pluck from the memory the rooted 
sorrow,’ and to enable meritorious 
poverty to triumph over the accidents 


of time and fortune, they would soon 
return to their own sequestered homes, 
* where the syrens of flattery are 
rarely to be heard, where beauty 
sparkles without praise^ or envy, and 
wit is repeated only by the echo,* and 
they would spend that money which 
had hitherto dmu spent in idle pursuits 
or sensual gratifications. In dispelling 
the gloomy cloud that hovers over 
many a once happy home, bringing 
glad tidii^s and great joy into the 
abodes of misery and the mansions of 
despair. For to a welbordered mind 
their own country alFords, ae fully as 
any other in the world, the elements 
of pleasure and happiness ; and many 
a great and many agood man has con- 
fessed before now, that he has turned 
over the pages of history, and that be 
has searched the cold records of learn- 
ing in vain, and that be has at last 
obtained the philosophy and the virtue 
he sought, by studying— 

••• Tbs Ihoft aad fimpio SBBsIt of Ills poor.* ” 


I MBVEB call VOBOET. 

Oh, take those lips away, their fmrest charms are o*er. 

Since heautiful as ever thev smile on me no more ; 

Though the same dark locks are clust'ring around thy snowy brow, 
Yet away, with all thy charms away, to me they’re nothing now. 

^or I have felt the mortal blight, the sinking of the heart. 

As *oeath tbv coldness withering, I’ve seen my hopes depart ; 

The spring-tide of my spirit checked, that flowed, alas I in vain— 
With a glow, that now despised by thee, it ne'er can know again. 

For o'er my heart in other years thou wert the light that shone ; 

1 thought of thee, the beautiAil — 1 dreamed of thee, mine own $ 
Thy voice to me was melody— ^oh, how it used to thrill 
In music floating to my beak— 1 think 1 bear it still. 

1 think I hear it still, like the notes remembered long. 

Which once were heard in other days of a sweet, yet sad, old song, 
Becalling boyhood's smiles again, ami dreams of happier years, 

Till the eye with faded memories hie opened dim with tears. 

Its tone to me is changed now— to me that heart b cold— 

When i dared to hope my memory one vaeant ipo^ might hold t 
Yet 1 cannot tear thee from my hmt— 1 never can frmt. 

How dear in other days thou wsrt^l love thee even yet. 
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A V a naxnm part of tho river Rhine, 
ivhere the bilk pre88 upon its euiroit,* 
there is the rain of an old castle on a 


rock whidi Stands o>ttt b^ond a woody 
hollow of the bank. The stream of a 
small river runs in there,^ with trees 
stretching from either side St its mouth, 
and darkening the water far up with 
the remnants of an ancient forest. 
This stream flows sently out of a level 
valley, which was fonnmy ouite over, 
grown by the wild trees, as its ragged 
vegetation, althou^ cut down yearly 
by the foresters, s^ declares. A littfe 
village of fishermen's and peasant's 
huts has, iiom time immemorial, con- 
tinued to stand in the nook of the 
shore, while the castle above is now un- 
inhabitable, and seems only to threaten 
its former appendage with its firag- 
ments. The wheel of a water-mill is 
driven by a course parted out of the 
stream, which plainly might have done 
the like for a thousand years ; and the 
peen branches stand up in tlm blue air 
behind, as if nothing but the castle had 
suffered wrong from time; whereas, on 
the other side, by the road alone the 
^nk, the bell of a late-eractcd <mapel 
is, at all hours, sounaing to the 
traveller. 

In ve^ old days, as the legend re- 
lates, this place was much the same as 
at present, save that the sky did not 
look throng the towers of the Ritter, 
and his watdiman upon the battlement 
stood, night and morning, to give no- 
tice when any boat or barge appeared 
i^n the river. Thidmr went back 
the wooded valley towards the recesses 
of the forest beyond, but the ancient 
Rhine flowed dimly past, shimnff in 


the sun; or, when the golden l^t 
struck cidy on the highest turret of the 
castle, keen^dged corves and eddies 
went glandhg down into the deep 
green shadow fixun its hi^ .bank m 
hills. Beyond the wooden huts of the 
serfs* villi^ stood the mill, with its 
plashing wheel, that clattered and 
circled by the wall till evening, when 
the chilmen drove m the cows and 
swine from the outskirts of the forest, 


and the fishermen's skiffaposhed to the 
shore. Above this dwi^ tte bail% of 


the Ritter, in a large house whidi over- 
looked the rode Adds of the domauu,. > 
a man flill and wealthy in the eyes of 
those about him, who ndd' down thmr 
heads when kniehts or men-at-arms 
passed by, or when some merchant's 
barge came floatang up the river, £ar 
the soil and the water seemed to hold 
them bound in a gloomy chain of 
thraldom. This old man had two 
youthful daughters, a wondec for 
beauty, it is said, to all around; ao 
that the heiress of the Ritter, clad in 
stately garments and encircled by 
maidens, would often, fixmi her cham- 


bers above, cast a jealous glance to- 
wards the house of her father's retainer. 
There lingered the young peaaants in 
the evening, with the hope of catching 
a lo^ of favour ; and the castle guests, 
on their return from the diase, would 
stop to receive a beer-horn fiom the 
hands of cither fair damsel at the door. 


Runhild, the elder, was commonly ac- 
counted the more beautiflil; she was 
dark and flill-formod like the grapes of 
Heidelberg, which the sun makes 
quickly ripe and fit for wine; like them, 
men felt her eyes strike fire into their 
brain, yet scornfully would she turn 
icway and seem to be heedless of it. 
But her younger sister, Ber^a, was 
sweet and simple, and so fiiir ^ride 
her sister, that, in spite of Runhild's 
beauty, the boors, in their rude Ger- 
man, compared her to a little white 
wood-rose, or a Rhine lily. She was 
so cheerful and Imht-heaked, Bmnng 
sad snipes of old wild song so j^ea- 
santly at her distaff, that me ftther 
loved always to have her near, or to 
hear her step upon the hearth. Bertha, 
he said, re^ed her mother to him, 
and ail their kinsfolk whom he loved 
to remember; whereas for Runhild’a 
beauty, the old man was proud of h, 
but he knew not whence it came ; she* 
was like none of his family, and her 
mother had named her by ^ance, out 
of an ancient lay that a wandering 
minstrel had sung to them^ flill of 
strife and passionate Uood, from the 
< time of the old heathen gods. Remote 
as was thO' p^^bourhood, Runhild 
. had already various lovers^-^from the 
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better peasants even to the Ritter's 
squires;, they looked seeminffly bn 
Bertha im an inexperienoed chud^ but 
Rnnhild appeared to regard them aU 
with equal coldness, tul hhr father 
said she waited, surely# ftjyr some noble 
knight to solicit her ainil^1liP%BSi» 
her, perhap, the lidr of ia eaatle lyb 
the Dunkttbeiw itself; When this was 
aaid» ahe would smile lightly ; but the 
INTOud gleam of her ^ea iu she stood 
erect, the flushing or her deep-hued 
cheek, showed then that Rnnhild mated 
herself below none* Still no chivalrous 
form bent before her, there were few, 
save those grovelling boors, to mark 
hm* beauty# and the higher stranger 
who pass^ b^ would have contented 
himself with a jesting sign of homage, 
or would have deemed it honoiu* to 
treat with her as the handmaid of his 
fancy* Sometimes, when alone, would 
Runhild gaze into the distant reach of 
the silver Rhine with a sigh, whore she 
knew it was flowing to peopled towns, 
to stately palaces and castles, to the 
strife of men, and to the array of kings; 
while, to the towers of the Dunkelberg 
above, she cast an eve of scornful hate, 
since they looked down upon her and 
hers. She was equal to the spirits that 
rule states and battles — ^yea, even such 
should feel hers tower aWe them, and 
be swaved by the secret influence of 
her will ; she would make her beauty 
for ever hover before them as a desire 
never possessed, when made more 
glonous bv art, if but only she were in 
amongst the throng. Still farther oflT, 
perchance, beyond what she beheld, 
there might be, as men said, some re- 

f ion where the noblest were not found 
y outward grade, but consorted then^ 
selves with souls truly fit to be their 
pern; so that strong and stately 
knights, along with beautiful and fear- 
less women, went through the battle 
together# trimjfiing down, with noble 
.diidaiB# whole multitades of foes* To 
Runhild, afl the common and homely 
devices of love were contemptible; sIm 
smiled in soom at the thought of pea- 
sants’ fires# the qniet moraer sitting 
with her ^ild upoa her knees# the 
wearied hudbend entering at ni^t to 
hear them mettle at his meal these 
were mean m her si|^t; but through 
her loftier visions mre came In# aim# 
a fiadi of proud tenderness, with whidh 
she would bind up the wonnds of fight, 
or deal some blow touud a noble mate. 
Tain, neverdielest, were Bunhild^s 


musings; no way opened to her of 
passing to that othw world; the leaves 
twinkling in the air# and the little bird 
singing dose at hand, both mocked 
her; the green solitary forest rose in 
utter iudf&mee beyond* She was a 
woman; she was ignorant and help- 
less; the peasant blood which ran 
within her could not climb into the 
soiiroe of exalted acts— she dreamed 
and bnged alone. 

There was at this time a young fo- 
rester, named Karl, who came at in- 
tervals from the wild r^ons beyond 
the valley, bringing venison and other 
game to the bi^C and reporting the 
affairs of the forest, which pertained to 
the Ritter. He had charge also over 
the woodmm who floated down their 
rafts of timber into the Rhine, on which 
the forester, his dogs, and game would 
bo often conveyed dong the stream to 
Dunkelberg. Earl husself whs tall, 
strong, and bold, as well as renowned 
in the neighbourhood for his skill in 
the chase, for his feats in encountering 
savage boasts, and the robbers and 
outlaws that found refuge near the 
mountains. To those by the Rhine, 
this forest country seemed a fearful 
place of abode, so lonely, dark, and 
full of unknown terrors ; it was said to 
be the haunt not only of bears, wolves, 
and fierce men, but of all kin^ of evil 
beings and strange powers, neither 
brute nor human, x et there the fo- 
rester Karl lived alone, in the solitair 
hut amongst the woods ; where, mdeea, 
his fiither bad dwelt ahM>, and he had 
been brought up from a boy. Now, 
however, as h# bad become head of the 
Ritter's woodmen, his business called 
him frequently to the bailiffs house, 
where ho thus often saw the old man’s 
fiiir daughters; and common fame 
numbered him amoi^ the smtors of 
the beantifol Rnnhtm. Runhild re- 
ceived him, as she did the rest, wi A 
hanghl^ chiilness, into which# never- 
thelesf, she ever anon threw one of her 
intozifigdng g^oes; fisr in secret she 
begin to regvd the stout yager and 
his fine forest-life with an unusual 
intsreR. He was strong and fbarless, 
his spirit was bdd and untamed as her 
own# and somewhat of the wild beauty 
of the woods was died over him alto- 
gether: with hie croee-bow and hunt- 
ing-knife, and the shaggy wolf-hound 
at Ue side, Runlifid measured him by 
the stoeLcbdied knigjits of her fluu^, 
and it seemed to her# that in the bonncL. 





l68B soUUufy jforest at least* iritka doou 
panioii like tihb^ tfaeie were freedom, 
space, dnd tU eeeasbii of many a raeB 
enei^ here imeUled for. Mie lonaed 
to be a ^7 ftom tbe narrow round of 
hcnse* wim things went on day by 
day the same, Kttls and ordinary ; she 
knciw not jet to what hitler aims she 
might point the daring of him she 
re&oned already her wer : a whole 
scheme of greatness* in which knis^ts 
and nobles might yet bow before tSem 
both* riimmered before the sight of 
Bunhild: and she only waited for Kaii 
to humble himadf first at her feet. But 
the proud hetit of the forester had at 
once recoiled from the maimer of this 
scomfiil beauty ; the young man had al- 
ready cast his eyes on her sister Ber- 
tha* whose meiry, careleBS, and diild- 
like air had* perhaps* appeared to him 
more fit to brighten a lonely hearth in 
the woods, mrtha had no dreams or 
dissatisfied wishes after the worid* of 
which* indeed, she had not even a 
conception. She was fully content at 
home* to please her father* and humour 
the wayward Runhild* who* in truth* 
considered Bertha as an innocent, sim- 
pie child* that would in all things be 
obedient to her* looking up to herself 
as a guardian* and no more Hke to 
cross her path than tlie lowest peasant 
girl. In Bertha*8 mind* at fi^* the 
regard paid to her by the forester was 
nothing more than the wo^rds and looks 
of other strangers ; so that when a new 
thought began to break upon her she 
was startled and surprised. She would 
have told Runhild at once* as she used 
to tell her of a bird’s nest* or some 
unusual tidings in the Castle* had not 
something in the very posture of her 
sister’s head* in the side-glance of her 
eyes* repriiedher when about to speak; 
and a secret emotion whispered to her, 
that now she was to deal with what 
eoBoemed her own heart and life for 
ever. But when all at once Runhild 
was surprised bv the sight of Karl* 
talking alone with the young girl — 
when firom the door one evening she 
beheld them walking together gravely 
along the edge of tbe wood* the^nng 
man bendinf towards her* and Bertha 
playing with a bntnch in her hand*— 
then tbe troth struck her Hkethe dagger 
of an onsQspected fbe* All the obscure 
hopes and fiincieB of her proud heart 
came bade on her in a faot> overwhelm- 
ing fiood of passicRWidie saw herself 
moeked at* fodidi# and pidable-ii-slie 


seemed to look at bersdf as the dbjhet 
of aB tfcatiedd'sooni die had pmmd 
€01 otfaenUi-and aa she' with 

its faittemMi^ die etmlj away 

fitonrhermeOMoy a soft.naad of child, 
tdi assoeiadob between ligand Bertha ; 
she hated 4er* die aM^ the tie of 
their common birtiu 'Imm that hour 
she saw in her' aster one who had 
strength of her own* a strength mild* 
simpm* and innocently obscure* but 
which, almost unknown to herself* 
Runhild’s innermost heart prepared 
silently to wrestle with and overcome. 
The very feeling of sisterly tendenieia 
ccmld not be got rid of* but turned 
within to sick-loatliing ; for while the 
would have madly spm^widi Rar- 
tha’s heart’s love* dabbling in it like 
blood* moist kisses seemed to touch 
her mouth; an infant’s smi^g face 
looked between* which* in her wild 
dream* she appeared striving more and 
more to hate* wbjie a shwmer of un- 
quendiable love ran through her. StiU 
the dow purpose grew setued in Run- 
hild’s mind: she wonld not dieck if 
* she could their springing fondness* 
but when it bad reached the height 
would she pursue and trample it down ; 
gazing now into their exchange of looks 
with patience that made her own brain 
whirl round* yet m^icted surer evil. 

To the young Bert^ it was but a 
step from maidem love into the common 
bond of understood afiection* known 
and unconcealed: she knew nothing, 
she thought nothing, of ^e wide forest 
with all its difierent circumstances; 
there were but two circles* the hearth 
of familiar home* and that whidi dimly 

S d upon her through the woods, 
uestion was but* whether that 
to her heart a deeper likeness 
of the same which it had frit till now ; 
sweet desires and invitations drew 


her out Co go* the M rufnemliranoes 
gently pressed her forth* even fieem 
behind &e dd man’s chair ; she looked 
only in the fiuse of him who from the 
unknown distance had come to cede 
her* and the pleading glance in return 
diflhsed resbuess consent through her 
inmost being. With perfect tn»t* for 
her part* would (foe have yielded her 
hand to go to a new home with him. 
And loath alihoiufo the oldman was to 


K from his Hide daughter Bertha* 
iw the two before him, he remem- 
bered himself end her molfoer in their 
youth* and bid Ctod and the sainAa to 
bhes their entail. 
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There ymi at that time no* chaplain 
in the mde halls of l>unkelberg» and 
the great Abbev was far across the 
river, from whi<m ever and anon came 
someof the holy brethren to receive the 
duea of the jpeqdo there, and to ijer- 
form cbristeiu^, manias, or burial. 
But by the road over l£e mountain, 
not w fiom the dwdKnff of the fo. 
raster, stood a little hnmm chapel of 
the Virgin, with an oratory for pil. 
grims, near to whidh of late a solit^ 
priest had made his cell — a strange 
and hermit-like man, who for some 
dipary penance had chosen out the 
m^ desolate and barren rock thereby ; 
living upon the fi^its of nature, or 
chance ouferinss of travellers, and rare- 
ly seen even by the woodmen, except 
mr off upon the mountain. Yet to him 
the forester said they might well resort, 
so holy was his fiune, aim befitting the 
occasion, since he made the forest his 
place of meditation and sanctity, per- 
chance to pray for its solitary inhabi- 
tants. Thus, too, might they all go 
to install Bmtha in W new abode. 
Thither it was, accorcfiuffly, that on* 
the marriage-day the bridm group pro- 
ceeded through the forest skurts. Gailv 
seemed to smile the proud Ruidiilci,* 
libs one accustomed to the wdds, as 
Karl led her horse over ste^ and 
thicket; while Bertha, wondering and 
silent, sat behind her father, and his 
servant boors followed in dull careless- 
ness aAer their steps. The hare sprang 
across their path; deer wentstartlou 
along the hoQow ; the owl and squinel 
looked out curio^y from above ; and 
mile after mile the green branches 
parted before, or grey trunks stretched 
away,^'until at last the mountain ap- 
peal, and the chapel beride a way 
whidi ascended over its barren shoulder 
against the sfy. The hermit himself 
was besou^t by Karl to perform the 
service required, but the strange old 
man, seemingly with wild emotion, re- 
fused so to do ; the forester heard him 
babbling to hhnsdf and qi^king, as 
it weiOf with mute companions in bis 
cave, tin he deemed turn dither mad 
or haimted by evil beinn. At lai^ 
however, he appeared to be moved ty 
a sudden sense of oompasrion, end m 
avoicenowcalii^ gentlei end kindly, 
lie agre^ to the request on condition 
eff smnaiiitoltimseir unseen the while. 
Thtts^ at the landsl of Bertha and ^ 

hmro e d£fc mhe in the rock, fifoih 


which the. hermit’s sepulchral voice 
came solomidy pronouncing the words 
of the rite. For the first ume Ber^ 
felt an emotion of awe, through which 
that bond of union seemed to become 
doubly strong; serious thoughts of the 
future virited her, that, nevertheless, 
passed away in joy, as she fdt the hand 
ofher husband joined in her’s. BMn- 
hild stood regrading them askance, 
giving witness to thw vows in a tone 
calm with terrible resolve; still she 
knew not whether to fear or rejmee at 
feeling the unseen glance of that mys- 
terious recluse bent upon them from 
the darkness ; if leagued with powers 
of good or evil she scaredy could di- 
vine, except that now whatsoever was 
unknowiL and shadowy seemed to her 
full of promise, and to those that stood 
against her fraught with threatening. 

The wooden dwelling of the forester, 
Karl, stood in the forest near the moun- 
tain. Beyond extended the thick old 
pine-trees, far over to wilder and 
wilder recesses, where the bear, the 
wolf, and the boar roamed freely. The 
dark gloom of the inner forest poured 
througli them upon the opening, or, at 
intervals, a streak of cold daylight 
ierced between their tall blue stems ; 
ere and there the woodman’s axe was 
heard far off in distant hollows, and 
above the expanse of leaves rose up Uie 
smoke of his hut unseen. Between the 
forester's cottage and the mountain 
lay a green oak wood, in delb and 
heights, while bevond it there peered 
up a shoulder of the hill where the 
hermit lived, seen against the remote 
western sky. And opposite their case- 
ment was a thicket or lofty trees that 
stooped with huge boughs luxuriantly 
over the shadow within, where sang the 
meny birds from dawn till night, with 
a snudl brook running past natti 
The forest all round was voioelesa and 
solita^, yet it whispered continually 
with innumerable bmded sounds, and 
it was fiBed with a thousand forms of 
strange life that come daily more and 
more into notice. The youthfid Bertha 
looked and wondered at aU till they 
became familiar, and she OMsad to feel 
lonety even in her fauriiaiid’s absence; 
she did not know cause'for g^kxmi 
while simported by his hasid, $r eon. 
sekms of love wUrii would extend 
between them t!B it Anew Urn back «t 
niAt, Ofteo Ae went with him Ihr 
into tite gnnn Msbsste add returned 
cbeeiNly alotidi or how often have 
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they wandered on together, smiling 
and talking to each other, while Karl, 
with liis dogs and cross-bow, watched 
the deer or pursued the tracks of a 
wolf. Until, at length, Bertha, accom- 
panied by the shaggy hound which was 
sometimes her messenger, could even 
bring the noon-day meiu to her husband 
miles away with the woodmen, where 
they were felling the great timber-pines 
oil the hill. 

On the very first evening after their 
marriage, when Karl and Bertha were 
left alone, and had i*eturned from 
bidding their llitc companions farewell, 
they were surprisi*d at an object which 
they perceived from the door of their 
woodland hut. The eminence above 
the hermit’s cell was now surmounted 
by a tall wooden cross, made seemingly 
of the ^t(‘m and branc'h of some young 
tree, and brightly gilded as it caught 
tlie i\idian(‘e of tin* sunset beyond, 
'fhe forester said that theixi had never 
la*cn anything of the kind there for- 
merly ; ami, ind(‘ed, except when the 
gorgeous colours of the sky in that 
(piarter called attention thither, it would 
scarcely be observed even now, from 
the grey colour of the mountain near, 
and the variety of branches between. 
Bertha felt an unaccountabh^ thrill of 
curiosity ut the sight, mingled with 
satisfaction ; she could not help fancy- 
ing that this strange sign bore reference 
to themselves, and gave, as it weix», 
contiiiiu'd sanction to their mutual 
love. Night by night, when the dis- 
tant cross >tood out clearly upon the 
light, sometimes glittering from the 
other siile with a sort of gohlen halo, 
sometimes appearing to struggle amidst 
a cunfusi'd throng of lurid clouds which 
predicted a storm, w'ould she whisper 
over to herself the vesjier words her 
mother had taught lua* when a child. 
Karl and she would look at it together, 
and the single object seemed ofum to 

f ive similarity to their thoughts ; she 
new not why, but always it recalled 
io her dim remembrances otherwise ir. 
rccovm'able, and made her iniagino 
also things fairer and purer than usual 
— things utterly beyond her own mind. 
Thus, when Bertha, too, became a 
mother, did it mingle itself with her 
new hopes, her sweet unaccustomed 
wishes, anil luippiness that wandeiHjd 
she knew not whither : the mystic symbol 
was like the mark io all those, of their 
unknown goal.* Such vague feelings 
she was unable, with all her pains, to 
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make Karl participate in, yet she taught 
her little boy, wnen ho began to lisp 
and babble, and delight in bright play- 
things, to clap his hands and laugh 
when tills now familiar object was illu- 
minated by the evening sky. To 
Beiipha herself, in truth, the hennit’s 
cross Avas each lime like the first note 
of a word which some one was tiying 
to teach her; at moments she would 
look around on the forest, the earth, 
the mountain, and (he blue sky, feeling 
that same sen»e of nameless mystery 
in the whole, which attacho(l to the 
sign upon the hill. Day after day it 
Avas more curious to mark it so stead- 
fastly the Siime, whatever was her mood 
or emotion, and in si»ile of the changes 
madi» by the seasons or the weather 
upon things around. 

llithi‘rlj) the happiness of Karl and 
Bertha had iiieri*asisl in unbroken peace ; 
the forester’s active life and the young 
wife’s household solitude were alike 
crowned by that new joyous prcsiaice 
which seemed but to be leading in a 
future infant chorus of hopes and plea- 
sures unborn. Bertha, indeed, was 
almo.-t sad at going to DimkellHTg, 
where the old man often wished to sei? 
his ilaiighter again. Then*, it was that 
Uunhild saw their mutual allI‘Ction re- 
doubled in its common pledge; yet 
against the very front of this strength 
was it that she aimed her shafts. At 
lii’st shi* liad despised her sister’s hold 
on Karl, and him, ttn>, she thought sin* 
hated; but now Uunhild felt that 
Bertha’s power was great in its sim]>Ii- 
eity, and as the long-eon si rained passion 
of her natiii’e was drawn out towards 
the young forester, she only bitterly 
envied Bertha. But lliinhilil’s art was 
deep, noiselessly and subtilely nuning 
like the snake ; she did not set herself 
over against Bertha — when Karl spoke 
with her of Bertha, Uunhild praise<l 
her. She disilaincd, as it were, to hide 
or detraet from one of Bertha’s merits ; 
but the praise of Runliild was like the 
higher talking of the lower creature, 
and all the >\liilc she was gazing into 
the sky, or looking into Karfs eyes with 
a calm undclinalile expression which 
rather startled than attracted him. 
Still, while Rnnhihl thus dcsoribc<l 
Bertha to her husband, his wife, for 
the time, si.‘enu»d to shrink into a small 
figure, distant and apart, while llimhild, 
queenly and mysterious, overslnuh>we<l 
her betwwn. 

When Bertha returned to the forest, 

\ 
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tlicir father would have Uiinhild to go 
witli luT, meanwhile, for eotiipany and 
Mid. Ivunhild neither ollereil nor re- 
fused, and licrthn^ in spite of a va"ne 
uneasiness that secretly disinclinetl her 
to have her solitude broken in upon, 
know not why to ri‘jeot it. So while 
she stayed in the house with her new 
oeenpations, her sister was often aeeom- 
panyin*; Karl through the woods, 
sharing his fatigues, and seeming to 
take a peculiar delight in danger and 
adventure. The forester insensibly 
Iw'jran to feel the power of llnnhihrs 
spirit ; intercour.'HO with Ikt brought 
forth something new in his nature, and, 
w'ithout betraying any of her passion, 
she led him on from thought to thought, 
until 111! could dare conceive of hcT 
beauty as attainable. Somewhat of 
this, not in her hiishand but in Kunhild, 
■wa.N, at last, divined even by the inno- 
rent purity of llertha ; she only fe.ared 
her si.ster's heart was unconsciously in 
dangiT, ami with the gnivc kindness of 
her pbuM* — grave but iiuMle.^t — she said 
to Jiunbild it was time she should re- 
turn. llmibild as'^entod in apparent 
meekness, but full of the bitterest re- 
sentment ; yet having done all she 
ni'hed to do in this wav, she departed, 
leaving the fatal arrow in their liearlh. 

Bertha was again at ea^*, and Karl 
a|i])eared at first to relapse without 
dilliciilty into their foniicr life. But 
alone in t la* forest walks he would ofb*ii 
think of Uiinhild, and more fredy than 
ever ; he felt a want whieli he hail not 
before felt, cither there or at home. 
Bertha’s heart was trustfully devoid of 
Mispif'iofi, but her love was aeiite to 
notiee wln-n, inMead of fruit, the empty 
busk was ofl'm-ed to it ; it nnule her 
feel ever and anon bow Karl was trying 
to lx; fonci of her and of her chib I, or 
to he as of old. She then trc iiibhsl to 
think tliat, perhaps, Uiinhild had not 
been alone in her danger; and such a 
gulf of iiiiscrv ojH'ned Ix'forc her for the 
jiioment as she shuddered e>en to have 
escaped. Then she strove to bring 
back her husband fully to herself, by 
every sweet and quiet grace, Ijv all the 
secret sf>ceehlesH appeals or which 
household union is capable, or a soul 
lioiiiidhisK witli adection. And when 
a little infant ^irl was added to their 
fioiise, Karl did apjiear once more to 
enter with her into its sacred bond, to 
exchange his heartwith hers, and toga/e 
from face to face with the unspoaknble 
emotion of their first vows. As Bertha 


remembered with horror that late divi- 
sion and all its possibilities, as she felt 
the ditlieulty of retaining another 
heart, did she the more welcome the 
coming of a new angel to her assistance. 
The associations of the dark solitary 
forest had, unawares, filled her mind 
with images so wild and sad, as well as 
its happy ones, that she sometimes 
viewed life as a struggle, in which the 
g<»od were aiding each against the 
evil powers ; and thus the hermit's 
wood(‘n cross above the distant trees 
looketl to her like the. sign of her own 
first felicity. She had grown so accus- 
tomed to it that if, on a sudden, it had 
vanished, she would have been only 
anxious for death ; now and then Ikt 
heart was so eager and nnscttleil, that 
a dark sky behind the signal made her 
for an instant doubtful if it were still 
tlicrc. 

Time passed on, and again some 
hostile iidliu'iicc semned to be troubling 
Bcrtlia's peace. This time, indccxl, it 
wa.s from afar; unseen, sliailowy, and 
mysterious, it was not the less real, 
caVrying but the greater force. Karl 
was often gloomy ami abstracted ; the 
house ap[x*ared to be dull to him, as if 
he shrank from all things that were 
quiet and hoineh « and was even indifle- 
rent to his children’s faces. But as 
tlii.s moody state increased, he was at 
times almost fierce to Bertha herself; 
if lie looked up and caught her eyes 
anxiously fixed on him, as frc(|nentlv 
they were, he wouhl start up and, with 
an angry exclamation, go out into the 
%\<x>ds. AVhy it was she could not 
umhTstand ; with unutterable pain of 
heart sometimes, attributing it to her 
own want of fitness to retain one whoso 
nature she looked up to, as higher than 
her own. Hardly did the thonglit 
of owing it to Uunfiild enter her mind, 
much less that Kunhild mcr/at her any 
ill. But Kunhild it was, whom she 
had not Sf*en for long, that from apart 
diffii.sc'd this shadow over her a flections,, 
The old man at Dunkclberg was now 
dead, and Kunhild, coinparniively 
wealthy, honoured, and mistress of 
hersi'lfi lived alone nt the village. The 
forester, on his ocx'Asional visits there, 
hud now opportunities of studng h(*r 
freely; her clmraetcr of mind, hiT 
beauty, and the station which she held, 
filled him more and more with wishes 
be dareil not at first name to himself. 
Somewhat there was of mingled inspect 
and wild intoxicating^ temptation in 
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the mannef with which ho was received 
by licr ; now p^sion and now higher 
sympathy prevailed in his emotions, as 
iiunhild seemed by turns to invite 
him by her beauty, or to make him 
think only of other things, without 
ever fully revealing to him that his 
desire was returned. But not always 
could the guilty pair conceal from each 
other their lawless passion, with its 
secret aim : when the forester, indeed, 
discovered what in spite of Kunhild's 
ungoverned love to him was the sole 
price of its fruition, he shrank away 
in horror at himself, liunhild’s pride 
and vengeance would suifer no com- 
promise; without Bertha's utter hu- 
miliation and casting away, she would 
go to some other country and leave 
iiim. Time atler time did the forester 
struggle with this dint alternative ; he 
riMiiained out of sight of liunhild at the 
forest, striving, as he imagined, by ac- 
tive pursuits to get rid of the phantom 
purjiose. At that time Bertha wonder- 
ed ever and anon to tiiid the old Um- 
derness in Ksirl’s voice and acts ; she 
thought him growing again what he 
was once; he fancied himself conquering 
his temptation when ho was but pity- 
ing, unawares, the victim whom his 
dreams had alre^idy sacriiiced. Ever, 
:us tlu* idea hovered before him, the 
crime and wrong ai'ound it sc'cinedoniy 
to add some delirious ccstucy to tlie 
draught ; the darkly-glittering eyes of 
Uunhild drew him back out of the 
woods, and troni Bertha’s fingers, half- 
terrible hut full of resistless lire ; so 
that looking at BiTlha's pale face 
asleep, he deemed himself overcome 
by some strong and hidden inugie. 
lie dreamt again and again he saw 
Uunhild by the dark wood in tho 
moonlight, gathering plants to give 
him in her wine ; Tie saw her drop 
them in tho cup, but when he looked 
they were beautiful llowers, and linn- 
liild's face smiled over it wonderfully 
fair, and he drained it always to the 
last dregs. In these dreams Bertha was 
vet unspeakably youthful, sweet, and 
lovely ; his heart pleaded for her, and 
he would fain have saved her, break- 
ing loose from Uunhild l.as an evil 
spirit. But when ho awoke, in tho 
actual daylight, this latter was forgot- 
ten or appeared childish ; every day 
Karl more and more sought occasion 
for harsh words, for quarrelling with 
his meek and humble wife, until ho 
despised her for her gentleness, or left 


her alone. His loumeys to tho castle 
became more and more frequent ; Ber- 
tha looked at him only in silence and 
with tears when he returned ; but at 
last, when Karl sought purposely for 
some pretext of furious anger, her 
spirit once or twice was roused, and 
sne replied with dignity that shot 
strange thrills into her husband's inmost 
heart. With the rage that would have 
trampled her and her familiar claims 
to dust, there struggled in him, as it 
were, a sense of admiration, as if a 
soft and beautiful angel were suddenly 
to wind its arms round the frame of a 
giant; and the swaying of their feet 
in struggle went up to his brain with 
agonv untold. 

Still above the woods beyond the 
hut stood the hermit's cross; and to 
Bertha in her misery it was the symbol 
of blessedness and holiness, steadfast, 
ly remaining while she departed from 
them. Evening by evening it glittered 
under the evening-star as anotlicr star 
more mvsterions, from which she was 
falling slowly down, but beholding it 
unchanged. Now were the long sum- 
mer nights ; and far on, almost until 
the morning, a still, pale radiance lin- 
gered behind, on which tho figure of 
the distant cross was clearly drawn. 
Bertha could no more bear to bo per- 
plexed with the sight of this strange 
memorial, and not know its meaning; it 
reproached her now, as it were, with the 
neglect, seeming to contain, perchance, 
some unknown help, or some unknown 
light, against those which were un- 
friendly to her. In the morning she 
set out alone to visit the cell of the 
holv man, with the vague purpose of 
seeking this aid from him : the moist, 
green branches parted before her as 
she stole hastily through the woods, 
they closed rustling behind, and Ber- 
tha fancied now, in lier loneliness, that 
hostile feet pursued her out of the fo- 
rest depths, and that all its rude forms 
and living things were joined in mock- 
ery of herself. She reached the soli- 
tary's abode panting, breathless, and 
with a drooping heart ; the shoulder 
of tho hill was above her head, with 
its stern, misshapen crags and grey 
stones, nor could she see from thence 
the well-known sign which was fixed 
upon it. The anchorite no doubt ob- 
served her as she ascended, and Ber- 
tha found the outer door of tho cave 
oiien, but tho interior was closed as 
formerly, nor was (he inmate to be 
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seen. Again and again she called him, 
and more and more imploringly ; there 
was neither answer nor token, until 
she supposed the hermit to be absent. 
While she sat waiting there, with 
clasped hands, gazing into the darkness 
above the inner door, which looked 
out upon her so deatly and silently, 
she perceived a i)arehment volume 
lying unfolded upon the stone seat. 
Its pages were full of ligures, coloured 
and illiiininated, which represented 
vai'ious scenes that by degrees caught 
Bertha’s eye, leading her on from one 
to another. They were of divers im- 
port, fre(piently strange and myste- 
rious, but so clearly drawn and com- 
bined, that in every case she could not 
fail to conceive a sort of iinprc'Jsion 
from them. To her surprise, in all of 
them predominated the forms of wo- 
men : ill the first ])ictiires generally 
with a melancholy air, or in some de- 
graded and inferior po-«itioii. Some 
were like slaves, others clustered round 
a single man with toys and instru- 
ments, others were musing and feed- 
ing a child, whom they crowned with 
garlands and clothed in robes, bending 
at liis feet. In the very midst of this 
lowest series of humiliations, after a 
crowd of bacchanalians, dancers, and 
naked, shameless figures, llicrc ap- 
pearecl all at once one mild, pure, and 
serene, who held smilingly a beautiful 
infant in her arms. Again there was 
a throng of mournful, weeping shapes, 
that seemed in vain to look for some- 
thing, but animated all by a lofty de- 
sire, one of them stretching lier arms 
to the sky. Anon there knelt a wliolc 
multitude before the large marble 
statue of a women exquisitely beauti- 
ful ; next, warriors and minstrels, 
looking back to the .same image, were 
each bowing over the hand of home 
real woman in the crowd. Then two 
stately coinpanions, a man and a wo- 
man, were seen going liarid in liand 
into the distance, from wlience came on 
to meet them the same wondrous child 
as iKiforc, now strong, fair, full-grown, 
but with a face for ever young. Tho 
strangest scene of all, however, was 
the last ; where a group of all sorts of 
forms and faces, men, women, and 
children, were wildly entangled toge- 
ther in the struggle for a ilower hung 
far ofi'in the air, while every one had 
a similar flower unseen upon their own 
breasts : at the same time one with a 
gentle countenance appeared sofUy to 


discover it, and was stepping away 
across a stream apart, beyond which 
thou.sands of such flowers were growing 
alive, and many radiant shapes in 
flowing garments were giving them to 
each other. 

As Bertha followed this quaint suc- 
cession of pictures, her pain seemed 
dimly spread out into them ; a strange 
sense of nameless consolation which 
she could not grasp slid into her heart, 
but still more did she wonder to find 
all these scenes marked in the horizon 
with the symbol of a cross, resembling 
that she was acquainted with, although 
every one painted in a diirerent form, 
and with increasing vividness of co- 
lour ; till at the end it was but the 
dawning sun that shot his large bright 
rays through a cloud, in burning splen- 
dour. The time had passed while she 
perused them; she IookimI again to tlic 
hermit’s secret recess half-bcwildcred, 
half- conscious : nothing appeared there, 
and she turned away to depart. Sud- 
denly she was startled by the presence 
of the old man quietly issuing from 
his cell : Ills face was white and worn, 
his hair blenched like snow, his eyes 
hollow, he had more the semblance of 
a spirit than of n human being ; as if 
the contentions of his solitude had 
been with death, perplexity, and evil, 
lie laid his hand upon her head and 
.*<uid, <'Alas, Bertha, I cannot help 
thee — tho heart knows its own sorrow I 
From mine to thine I sent a signal, 
that even ns the earth lies athwart the 
sky, so life is crossed by sutlering. 
Only lit last can each of us behold the 
]mrticular meaning of his existence, 
sustained amidst their twofold myste- 
ries, ns a figure crowned in its pain 
with triumph. But confide thou, my 
daughter, in heavcMi. The head, the 
feet, the outstretched arms of tho up- 
right alllictcd mark out nil quarters of 
th(i universe for aid : and from depth 
and height, from length and breadth, 
flows to them the unutterable help of 
heaven I Farewell, Bertha; when thou 
needest it, I too shall lie sent to thee I" 
Berthabowed her head in silence, and re- 
turned musing through the forest paths. 

Day after day went on, but tlio heart 
of the forester, Karl, seemed only more 
estranged from his young innocent 
wife. In vain tho children prattled 
about him ; in vain she strove, with all 
the wiles, and plans, and instincts of a 
loving heart, to win him back. Bertha's 
youthful beauty was fading away out 
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of her pale cheek ; her eyes were dim 
with the drops that fell often fast over 
her distaiT as she spun, her face was 
anxious and looked old, except when 
she was asleep. At last she felt that 
cither she must speak or die. Once 
her husband >vas going out into the 
woods with his axe and cross-bow, she 
followed him to the door and said, 
with clasped hands, her whole life 
hanging upon the words — “ Karl, 
Karl, what have I done?” then no- 
thing more could she do but weep 
bitterly on. The forester did not turn 
until lie had gomi a few steps, but 
at’tcrwards he looked at her coldly, 
and laughed, as he hewed some twigs 
from a tree with his axe. “ Why, 
nothing, girl, nothing,** he said; “who 
blamed thee ? only thou pestere^t one 
with that eternal question!’* But all 
day hjiig, while marking trees in the 
f(jre.'-l, those woids rang in his oar till 
he was weary, and well nigh mad with 
untriu* that he. could not answer the 
<juesli«in, nor yot punish her for asking 
it. The next d«My Karl told Bertha, 
in an indiflerent tone, that he was 
going to Dunkelbcrg, and how Bun- 
hild, perchance — nay, certainly — would 
rctuin with him to live henceforth at 
the forest. Bertha saw in his eye and 
voice the secret purpose; her spirit 
once more was roused, and she said, 
that, iirst, she would depart from his 
house, and find shelter in the forest, or 
in some woodman’s hut. Karl no 
longer disguised his wrath, and he de- 
clared his resolve to be obeyed, pre- 
tending to cast upon herself the scorn 
of her suspicious thought; and bitterly 
keen were his words to Bertha at 
parting. 

'Jlie third day of his absence, Bertha 
lay on her bed in the forest hut ; the 
heart-strings of her afTection, of her in- 
w'anl life, long strained, had sufiered a 
final blow, and were cmickly parting 
asunder ; it was only a dim, weak, and 
oppressed sense of unconcpierablc love 
that now remained. Till that evening 
the fever of the blood and brain hail 
sent a host of stormy images through 
her mind, more wildly vivid than any 
dreams ; love and anger, joy, despair, 
and hope ; scenes of meeting, parting, 
and terrible separation; of strife, of 
entreaty, of danger, of evil done or 
endured, of dcaw, and strange inde- 
scribable emotion beyond it. In all 
these fancies was mixed up the mystic 
figure of the hermit’s cross— now fear^ 


ful and now benignant ; at one tipie it 
was herself, or Karl, or Kunhild that 
stood up with oul stretched arms in the 
rigidness of agony from amongst the 
battling of the forest trees, with their 
dark leaves and mighty branches ; and 
again, it was as the glittering handle of 
an angel’s s\'ord that plunged into the 
contest, bringing forth victory and 
peace, while the calm sunset skies dif- 
fused themselves above it, and the 
cross appeared in the midst, motionless, 
as if newly sheathed by a celestial 
hand, and turned into a sign of adora- 
tion. When she awoke from this 
visionary tumult, Bertha felt calm as 
an infant, but she could neither rise 
nor move. The door of the hut stood 
open, and she saw out towards the 
fru’cst trees, where little Karl and 
Bertha were playing in the open space 
with the old wolf-hound. It w\as a 
peaceful summer evening; the birds 
sang, and tho heads of soft shadows 
from behind crept slowly over the 
grass towards the gohlcn finger of 
sunliglit, which slanted through glade 
and hollow. The low window bef(;re 
her looked into the heart of the sha^ 
dowy grove hard by, and it was dark 
and* deep as the night which was 
coining on ; while tho other, that faced 
the west, sc'cmcd drinking in the liipiid 
radiance of heaven ; yet to it Bertha 
could not lift her head. She wished to 
call in her children, for now she felt 
herself about to die, but her voice sank 
in her throat, and she was not able, 
until they came in of their i»wn accord. 
She w'as lying wdth their little hands 
ill hers, bidding them only good nidit, 
till she could whisper no longer, when 
the light was darkened at the door, and 
the strange figure of tho hermit 
entered. Bertha’s eves were raised 
and dropped again, as if she had looked 
for some one else; but the old man 
knelt down and spoke by her ear. A 
momentary brightness llickcrcd over 
Bertha’s features; she pointed towards 
the westward casement, and the hermit 
lifted her up so that she might have 
seen the well-known sign glittering 
over the wooils in a perfect Hood of 
airy splendour. An expression of un- 
utterable faith, oven of ccstacy and 
joy, apiwarcd on Bertha’s death-pale 
face, and slowly passed from it; never- 
tlicless could tho hermit see that her 
eyes were soon vacant, turned inward, 
and unable to perceive the objects be- 
fore them ; oven tho next minute did 
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ho fool her die in his arms, and laid 
hor body gently down upon the bed of 
soft for^t-lcaves and fern. 

^ At midnight the old man arose from 
his silent watch of meditation by the 
couch, and taking a spado and axe 
from behind the door, went out of the 
hut, in which the children were still 
unconsciously sleeping. In the farthest 
recess of the tall birch-grove, before 
the low window of the dwelling, he 
dug a grave for Bertha, and, returning 
for her body, ho carried it out alone, 
and buried it there. Strangely careful 
was the anchorite to etlace all traces of 
his w'ork, like one striving to conceal 
an evil dee<l, or as if there were sonic 
magic in the earth’s secrecy and the 
undisturlx'd growth of the wild herbage 
under the trees. When it was done, 
the hermit took a branch of birch- wood, 
and cutting the bark from it with the 
axe, shaped it into the figure of a white 
cross ; this he fixed above thci pLuv 
where Bertha lay, so immersiKl in the 
<leep shadow of the trees, and overhung 
by their <lrooping boughs, that no one 
from the hut could see it unless he* had 
lai<l his face ujion the earth. From 
thence, indeed, it gleamed forth among 
the faintly-streaked birch stein<«, like a 
silver crucifix borne by spirits aji- 
proa(‘hing; while in the daytime it 
would have lx?en confuveil with the 
twigs and boughs around it. Th<»n, 
lielbre dawn, the hermit returned to 
his lonely cell by the? mountain. 

Karl ami liunhild dwelt together in 
guilty companionship at the hut in the 
forest. At first, the empty housi* and 
the silence which received her smote 
on Kunhild at her entrance like a blow 
from an unseen hand. She missed the, 
opposition she had looked for, and all 
the rightful claims against whose 
jealous rivalry she was to conbuid in 
triumnh. Tliey knew not why Bertha 
was aWnt, nor where she wjis gone ; 
the boy Karl said only, as the hermit 
had told them both on liis d(;parture, 
that his mother was frone away, and 
never would come again. Something 
in the child’s mind made himrefraiu 
from adding, that she had promised to 
send for his little sister and him in duo 
time. 'J’o Kiinhihrs thinking, it was 
some ])lan devised by Bertha to reclaim 
her husband. Bertha was still her 
rival, stronger than formerly in the 
jiower of seeriM'y and coinjiassion, so 
that she set herself to throw over Karl 
the whole chain of her own presence 
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and attractions. They surrendered 
themselves freely to the lawless passion, 
whieh gained zest from the thought of 
Bertha still alive, curiously watcliing 
them, and contriving selieines for their 
separation. Karl, too, seemed to find, 
at length, in Kunhild, the equal partner 
of his life — ^bold in thought and act, 
responding to his fiercer passions, 
quelliMl l)y^ no imaginary reverence, 
stretching in her aims even beyoml 
what ho had before dreamed of. With 
premier gait ami statelier habiliment 
she walked through the spots marked 
by Bertha’s youthful unreserving ti‘n- 
derness, ami every token of Uuiihild’s 
ri‘gard was to Karl but the favour 
graiiteil by, at least, his pc<*r ami 
fellnw-actor. Bertha's lawful claims, 
with their holy vows and seal of cere- 
mony, appeared but things to In* free 
from and to defy ; while the uame> of 
sister and wife (‘iihanccd the reality of 
nature and its wild lilierty. They 
both lauglu^d loud to set; that the dis- 
taut cross beyoml the wood had 
vanished, leaving nothing but the bare 
hill and the green rim of the forest. 

But, by degives, as nothing more 
w'jus seen of Beillia, and ii*om the 
chance expressions of tin* little ones, 
there stole into the forester’s mi ml a 
suspieioii that she was in truth dead. 
The iiqstery of lier disai)p(*arance 
siH'ivtly jiiipresseil him, yet si ill moiu 
the sense of that faneied rivalry, that 
watehful m>ighl)ourhood ami eherished 
jmrpose, Inning been all unreal. A 
still, mute hi»lplesMiess, an uttiT ab- 
sence wilhoul any i-eproaeli, were all 
that came in the place of Bertha. Ilii 
mused at night, sometimes aft it a bii>y 
day ill the forest, upon this thoiighl. 
When the, moonlight, like an airy tide, 
came flowing up to the window with- 
out, a thin shadow would sihmii to (Mime 
against it, with long dislu'velled hair, 
and look in upon him and the sU^i^ping 
Kunhild, lieckoning with its liamls or 
wringing them as it went away. While 
the wild wind cast the withered leaves 
on the horn (Misement, gushing out of 
the dead woods, sad unutterable wails 
were in its low murmur round the hut ; 
ami he know that Bertbu walked out- 
side in the dreary midnight, hut he 
dared not go to let her in. Night l»y 
night this feeling increased in him, the 
pn-seiice, of his Tost wife seenusl to be 
always hovering muml ; he had not 
iN2f!ii her die, he knew not where she 
was, but still felt llntt she was dcml 
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imd buried in the earth. He listened 
to hear her voice calling the children 
awaY» and then Uunhild and he would 
bo left alone in the gloom. Uunhild 
saw that something came now between 
herself and Ksirl, making him moody 
and gradually estranged from her ; she 
strove to reassure his mind, and lead 
him on by new motives and emdear^ 
meiits. Tliis woman, steeled and 
hardenoil otherwise, was faithful to her 
pailner in evil, to whom she had com- 
initted all passions, hopes, and aspi- 
raliuns ; she b,ehelda seiTct antagonist 
imdest their peace, and all Bertha's 
lueinory, her children, her vc»ry spirit, 
W('re ll'arfiil to her, but more hateful 
still : when she was no longer to lie 
dreade<l, utterly rooted out and eon- 
<iuert*d, then only would she pity her 
with the old nameless feeling that still 
lurked at her heart-strings. 

One still midnight Karl lay awake 
on his bed, wearily returning in iniml 
to the same thought ; his heart too 
proud and hard for the old sweet love 
to revive in it; but despite himself, the 
image of Bertha, her shape and air, 
w'oiild grow steadfastly out of the 
depths of remembmnee, and continue 
gazing on him as from an unspeakable 
remoteness. It was an agony to sec 
it, without being able even to pity 
her os before: love or pity towards 
that silent form would have been as 
impossible as toward a radiant angel, 
'i’lirough the low ciu^ement of the hut, 
before his reclining face, the moonlight 
came suddenly in upon the tloor like a 
spirit entering, lie looked along it, 
and across the open grass, into the 
sliadowy heart of the tall birch-grove. 
'fhe upjier branches of the trees 
stretched far out, making a deep gloom 
within ; their highest tops, in showct*s 
of delicate leaves, bent over from 
above out of a llood of silvery moon- 
shine ; and the silent grove looked like 
the stately hearse of some noble virgin 
lady, or the tombs of maiden princesses 
in the chapel of a cathedral, wlu*ro 
the white leathers and ancient ban- 
ners droop over funeral emblems below. 
But as Karl lav gazing into the dark- 
ness underneath, it stvmcd to him as 
if from far away out of the shadowy 
recesses there were slowly issuing the 
figure <if a white cross, that grew 
clearer and more distinct out of an 
immeasurable gloom behind. Befon' 
and around it thronged the grey shapes 
of the birch-stems, which seemed 


turning into living things, where a 
crowd of twisted arms and gleaming 
hands were thrust from the darkness, 
and here and there a keen eye was 
fearfully bent upon him: but still 
through the midmost hollow, and from 
black night beyond, was that white 
symbol advancing onward, while before 
it the angry group of fiends appeared 
to make way. As the moonlight 
poured upon the grass, and all the 
space outside was full of ghostly light, 
Karl thought that the wliite cross, with 
its wondrous bearer, was coming nearer 
and nearer, and would stand next mo- 
ment ill mighty size above the roof. 
He hid his eyes with his mantle, and a 
muttering wliisp(*r of evil voices, which 
he had not obscrvtd before, seemed to 
pass away from round the hut, like 
that of dismayed watcliers. Ske^ he 
thought, had taken their place, and 
was at that moment keeping guard over 
them Ijoth, even over her who slept at 
his side ; but the outer air was more 
terrible to him with that thought, than 
if a legion of demons had stood therii. 
Again and again did this iia])[X‘n to 
him when awake at night, though only, 
as it seemed, at that hour and from 
that spot, when the air was still and 
the moonlight clear, and when he lay 
with his face upward from the low 
couch in shvpless musing. Yet, at 
other times, when he looked at the 
cop>e, or jiasacd it by in da} light, 
nothing unusual appeareil there ; tlie 
given le:ives hiuig idly in the air, and 
ilie birds sang sweetly from within, 
but Karl feared to eiuer it, he knew 
not why. 

T1k‘ baiv winter ivoods were covered 
with SHOW', the wild wide forest was 
full of wondrous white tracery and 
strangi'ly gorgeous conligurations, that 
ran from glade to thicket, and from 
root and trunk to the highest twig, hi 
which all shatlows hail passed away. 
The trees, with mighty patiiuit haiiils, 
suppoiled their pure burden silently ; 
wivatlis driven up by the wind at night 
rose over their broad crests into giant 
shapes; the white mountain, with its 
dark rocks, starcil tlirough the upper 
branches, rising still and distant above ; 
while before the windows of the foivs- 
ti»r’s hut huge icicles hung down, drip- 
ping into the snow lieneath. The 
children, little Bertha and her brother 
Karl, wandereil in the wood ; liunliild, 
from the window, saw them straying 
into its white opening, and through 
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the hazv path beyond; a secret hand 
plufkiMl at her heart, but she turned 
her head away, and spun thread after 
thread from the distaif ere she looked 
again. Then tlu* old wolf-hound came 
running fi*oin tlu* wood, and pulleil by 
her inautle, whining on her to follow. 
Kunhibl ro«<e hastily at the pleadings 
of the dumb beast’s eyes — her thought 
was horror to her ; she pursued the 
footsteps of the children far into the 
cold snow-wreathed brake, u here they 
wound da/zling and bewildering 
towards the deeper forc^t. Hut the 
swift winter darkness was striding on, 
and already the pah* Christmas moon 
stood aliove the white tr(‘es, to change 
it aiain for unearthly light. Kunhihl 
still hasti'iied forward; the dog, without 
waveiing, led her till, as she came be- 
fore a tireary hollow’ where the drifts 
lay high and deep, it seemed to her 
that ‘■Ik* beliehl a childish figure like 
that of the little Hcrtha, wandering on 
betwixt tlr* snowy tre(*s. But by lu'i* 
sifle there ai)iu*arcd to walk another, 
whiter tlian the snow it' elf ; now it 
hovered before tlic now bent 

over h;‘r without tiairhing or being 
seen ])y her, in attiliides df iinutt<*rable 
(MIX*. It was like a form unable to 
revt*al it-i‘lf, } ielding before the child’s 
stuinblinif footsteps, wrap[)ing its arms 
around lier without saving her from 
till* cold showers which the b<aighs let 
fall, or from tlic sinking heaps (»f .snow 
that "ealtered in a wliiu* ])Owdcrv mist 
around her. .Now’, indeed, it .«i*e!m*d 
to take h(.r hand and lead her farther 
in along the frozen moonlight, as if 
guiddiig the child away from life and 
warmth, and fr<mi home. llunhild 
dare<lnotgo; whether it were but a 
white wreath of.'-now or a li>ing shape, 
she knew not, that sat leaning over 
with the young child at last in its 
chill bo-'oin ; l)ut she knew that little 
J»erthaw'a.s sle(*ping into death, and she 
shuddered as she retreated stop by step 
from tlie place. 

Tlie fofitsteps of the boy, and of the 
faithful old hound which had followed 
him, led toward.s the hermit's abrxlc, 
and it was thither lliat the father, in 
Ills wild agony, pursued tliem. No- 
thing, however, did he see of boy or 
hound, nor any tra<*os amongsl the 
ro^'k.. mar tli'* aiieliorite’s coll, lie 
ent( pvl tie* riu'o rmo.'t cell and found 
it vacant; in llie inner riTr. .a iaiiip 
wa^ burning, but tlie old man himself 
wa- stretched beside it — dea l! Jlis 


countenance was most calm and peace* 
fid ; even a smile lay upon his clo.ocd 
lips, ns of attainment, joy, and tran- 
quillity at the end. 

Many times had the forest put forth 
its leaves and lost them again, wlicn a 
wayfarer came down by the road over 
the mountain, from the German lands 
which lie beyond the llhinc. He was 
darkened in his features, he had nr* 
monr Iwncath his garment, and bore a 
cross-hiltcd sword. But especially 
upon the breast of his mantle was woven 
the figure of a white cross, betokening 
return from the deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Palestine, where 
the warrior’s red cross was changed hy 
victory ami peace into a purer hue. 
He saw the chapel above the way, and 
entered in to olfer a veq>cr prayer. 
He knew*, also, as it seemed, the ncr* 
mif’s cave beyoml, at tin* entrance of 
which there sat a grey figure looking 
down upon the. forest, 'L'hc pilgrim 
would fain accost the holy man, and 
seek shrill from him of his sins ere 
travelling onward throiigh the woods 
to the Uhini*. The solitary gazed upon 
him minutely, but the w’anderev’s garb 
and aspect appeared to atfect him won- 
derfully ; for tlie hermit ivas old, care- 
worn, and rude of guise, while the 
crusader wa« a stately youth, comely 
in despite of eastern suns, and his air 
must have been strange in that lonely 
wild. The old man listened to him, 
and seemed to whi.spcr over his rosary 
but with a wavering and \aeant (*ye, 
until tlie [N*nitcnt began to confess 
himself of a deadly sin, for whieli he 
.<»ought here, he safd, more fitly to bo 
ab.xdved. lie had bi*en born in this 
very forest, and from this spot might 
see the part of the wood.s where his 
father's liul had been. He told how, 
whi*n a boy, he and his little .‘lister 
were lost in the snow and parted, hut 
their dog had guided him to a fire 
which some onthiws had made in the 
forest to attract the deer. They had 
carried him away to a tower amongst 
the hills, where he was brought up for 
years amongst the band, and had gone 
with their leader to the crusade in the 
troop of a neighbouring baron. But, 
as he fjr^^w to manhood, the remem- 
brtiiiec r)f his parents and ih(*ir hoii.se- 
hohl life had come even more clearly 
out into his mind. As he recalled the 
things which had tiuui occurred, with 
his iiiothei*’M face and her words, he 
felt that bhe had sunbred much from 
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Ins father’s acts. lie remembered 
that she had {;onc suddenly away> and 
that another had filled her place ; all 
things conduced to make him believe 
that they had done something to be- 
reave her of life and joy. lie went 
even to the sacred tomb with hatred 
towards this lon^ unseen father burning 
within him. Amongst the throng of 
faces there he had all at once beheld this 
very woman’s, richly arrayed ami beau- 
tiful, and he drew his sword to slay her. 
Hut she remained alone behind the 
rest, and as h'e stood near she was licnd- 
ing down and weeping, with her head 
bare and dishevelled ; and the face of 
his mother rose up at that moment so 
vividly before him, that he could not 
.strike the blow. And ever since then 
his mother hfid appeared in dreams, 
sweetly smiling and pointing to the 
white cross upon his breast, and whis- 
jiering to him to carry it back and find 
his father. Her looks were full of 
longing, and she seemed to stretch her 
arms towards some one afar off as she 
wont aivay. But no one knew where 
the forester, Karl, was gone, he had 
been lost from that region for many a 
year. At these last words the grey- 
bcardod hermit fell upon tho young 
man’s breast, murmuring, ‘‘Karl, Karl, 
give me the white cross from the Holy 
liund I Me, Karl, mo, thy father I 
She took thee aw’ay and hath sent thee 
liackl Oh, Bertha, Bertha, is the 
penance ended 1” 

'J'ho two descended the hill together, 
tho hermit loaning on his companion, 
and went into the woods, towards tho 
wooden hut, which was now deserted 
and decayed, tho new forester having 
built another at a distance. The young 


man gazed curiously upon the abode 
of his childish years, a striinge succes- 
sion of scenes, hitherto unremembered, 
crowding with wonderful distinctness 
into his mind. He looked for the her- 
mit, who had gone amongst the trees 
opposite to one broken casement of the 
hut, and found the old man lying ex- 
tended on the grass, under their sha- 
dow, where it was slightly worn with 
the track of footsteps seemingly often 
imprinted there, lie appeared to be 
clasping the level ground in his out- 
stretched arms, and his face was buried 
amongst the green blades of grass; 
but when his companion stooped down 
to him, he saw tnat the solitary was 
dead. 

Some years after tho travellers who 
passed over from the hill would see a 
tall cross of stone erected on the height 
that looked to the forest. It was said 
to be placed on the very spot where, 
according to the legend, the anchorite 
had set his wooden sign ; but it was 
not known who caused it to be built. 
As long as it stood, even till recent 
times, this was called by the peasants 
and woodmen “ Bertha’s Cross;” an in- 
scription was said to have been graved 
upon it, containing a request to pray for 
tnc soul of Runhild.” From thence 
the lung ravs of gohlcn light at sunset 
pierce far into the green remnants of 
the old forest, alighting here and there 
upon silent knots of grass, moss-grown 
roots ; which tho woodiiwii every even- 
ing can still sec, and have the story 
brought aflectingly to mind — how, in 
the ancient ages, life, and nllection, and 
feeling, with their trial, were expe- 
rienced there. 
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IRISH AND DANlSn ANTIQUITIES. 


A i»EOPLE always martial and de- 
votional, and to whom national rest- 
lessness, and |H‘rioilieal invasion, have 
^iven a tnaihled history, nmst be 
neeessarily rieh in relies ot' the past ; 
in monuments of a^j^ression and pro- 
tection, piety and remorse, works of 
defence against Ibeimm, and of sjieri- 
liee anil atonement t») (iod ; and, ac- 
e4»rtlin';ly, no emintrv in the worhl is 
more rich in antiquities than Ii*eland : 
sepulehivs and ni} stic stone eireles of 
hidden pa^^an a;res seattereil through 
our solitudes ; broken eastles, erumb- 
linjr within eyeshot of each other; 
storied crosses and ivied ehurehes 
nestled in every valley, beside the fre- 
quent round tower, tliat peculiar fea- 
turi* of our scenery. A period, how- 
ever, has arrived when even the most 
practised antiquary must view our 
ancient monuments with anew feeling. 
At a time like the present, w hen far 
and near, throu;th tiic length and 
br..‘adth of the land, an unt>xain]>ied 
spirit of emigration has manifested 
itself, and a Targe proportion of the 
old inhabitants have resigned, or are 
about to resign, the “goodwill** of 
their holdings to new, and Uio fre- 
(puaitlv needy, occupants, it is greatly 
to Ixj feared that the newcomers may 
often prove not over-scrupulous in de- 
voting the material of sacred or time- 
hallowed structures, such an are chieily 
to be found in the more remote anti 
impoverishctl districts of Ireland, to 
pnij)Oses of mere utility. When pe- 
rusing almost any work rt»lating to 
Irish Arclueology, it is lanu*ntab(e to 
find how fret{uentl^ the author alludes 
to inonumciiU which, within his own 
memory, have been either partially or 
entirely destroyctl. I'hus, in I>r. 
IV'trie’s l/eaiitjful work upon tht* 
Ant'ient Kcclesiastical Archit<*ctiire of 
Ireland, reference is matle in iminy in- 
stances to dor>rways, wintlows, cnoir- 
arches, and even to entire structures, 
which the author, not long ago, when an 
artist in [uirsuit of the picturescpie, 
had fortunately drawn an»l measured, 
but of which at present it would lie 
useless to seek for a trace. Few who 
know the country well can doubt that 
we owe the preservation of the greater 


number of our carl! og# and most im- 
portant ecclesiastical remains yet ex- 
tant, to that feeling of reverence for 
their founders which it is but natural 
to suppose the lineal descendants of the 
lirst converts of Christianity, in their 
res))cctive localities, would (‘lieriAli. 
The respect of the primitive Christians 
for the U tuples of their faith had be- 
come traditional in their descendants, 
and as time advanced this feeling ex- 
tended, not only to the oil, but in an 
ccpial degree to the remains usually 
found in its vicinity, such as the 
cloiSTOUCb or belfry, crosses, clogh- 
awns or monastic dwelling-houses of 
stone, and even to the yew-trees, which 
are generally siqiposeil to have beoii 
planted eoteiiqioraneously with the 
foiinilation of some of the oMest 
(*hriMian buildings. If, then, during 
a period like the last thirty years, so 
coinparativtdy favorable to the prt'se*!*. 
vat ion of unli(|aities, a great deid hits 
been iri'ctrievably lost, is itnot gi*eatly 
to la* feaivd that, under eireum>tanees 
like the prc>ent, tin; country, for some 
time to come, is destined to fose, aliiio.Nt 
daily, some one or otlier nii'iuorial of 
aneieiit dignity, which, in hapjMcr 
davs, owing to the alleetionati* re\e. 
reiice of an ancient population, no 
sacrilegious haml dareil deface. Of 
course we speak of what has been only 
the general rule, tind our remarks ap- 
]>ly eiiielly to districts of llie south and 
west, where the people areofiui ancient, 
and, for ceuturics, an untnixed race. 
Ill Leiii.ster, in the greater part of 
Ulster, and of IVlunster, where the 
races have l>econni greatly mixeil, tin; 
feeling of veneration for the |msL 
lias prevail'-d in a far loss degree, and 
our antiquities Imve sullered accord- 
ingly. It is clearly, now moi’e than 
over, the duty of all whom birth and 
education have placed in ti eondilioii 
aliovo that of the |M*asant, to* guaiil 
with jeuloMH care such moiiiiiiieiitM of 
ancient Irish piety and art as may 
r»cciir on lands over which they may 
have any eontroul; to watch with a 
vigilance, which the occasion ixtqiiin‘s, 
tliat no “ iiiiproveineiits'* Isi ellccteil 
at the ex|H'iice, of a stnii'litn; wherein 
our iiithers hod woi*ship|>ed (Jod at 
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u time when yet Britain was sunk 
in ignorance and heathenism; and 
(should they want it)^ to acquire such 
an amount of knowledge upon ordinary 
anti(j[uarian subjects as may enable 
tliein to US15 their protecting influence 
to the best a<lvantagc. Hitherto very 
little was kuotili u|)on the subject of 
our national antit^uities. Thanks, 
however, to the scholarship and patriot- 
ism of men slill working, and let us 
add, likidy to continue their labours in 
tiie same noble cause, a good deal 
has been done of late to remove the 
cloak of mystery in which many sub- 
jeels eoniK'cted with Irish archieology 
bcemed irremediably shrouded, 
f 'J'lie publications of JDr. Petrie, John 
O’Donovan, the llev. Mr. Itceves, and 
ol* the Arclueological Society, would 
ri'ilect honour upon anv country, and 
no Irish J^ibrary should be without 
them. Works ol* their class, however, 
are more adajited for the use of the 
h‘arned and laborious reader, than for 
the public geiuTally. The very ([ua- 
lities which riuider them valuable to 
tlu* anticpiary or historian, unlit them 
as channels of instruction for the mere 
btudent. The want of an elemcntiuy 
work upon the subject under notice, 
has recently been sujiplied by the pub- 
lication of a carefully- written and well- 
illustraUsl volume, entitled a lland- 
luKik of Irish Antiquities.”* The au- 
thor writes not as a mere compiler, but 
as one who luis j)ersonally examined 
and pictured the >arious objects of in- 
terest upon which he tn*ats. The lid- 
lowing extract will convey an iilea of 
the aim of the volume : — 

“ III tlu! following pages, the author does 
not proinihO his R-advrs any wonderful dis- 
eovories — any startling facts. Ho has coii- 
teiiUMl himself with describing the various 
roiniiins as they are to bo fouiul, prefixing to 
each chapter some observations relative to 
the era, iieculiaritios and probable or ascor- 
tiihied usiis of tho ]mrtieular class of monu< 
inont to which it is devoteil. The volume, 
it is ho|)od, may be useful to the educated 
antiquary, as well as to tho student, — to 
tho former os a guide, directing liis attention 
to many remains of great interest of most 
easy access from tho motro|)olis, and hitherto 
either altogether unnoticeil, or iloscribed in 
books of tho existence of which he may have 
no knowledge, or of which he may not lie 


able, with case, to procure copies ; to tlie 
latter, in like manner, as a guide, and also 
as containing information, ^not merely of tho 
locality wherein ho may ihid studies.’* 

The remains notic^ are arranged 
under three heads, viz. : — 1. Pagan, 
embracing those which, upon the 
iHJSt authority, are presumed to have 
been erected previous to, or within u 
limited period after, the introduction 
of Christianity;” 11. The early Chris- 

tian, including the Round Tower 
and. 111. “The Anglo-Irish.*’ 

The monuments noticed under the 
head Pagan are, cromlechs, pillar- 
stones, sepulchral mounds or cairns, 
raths or duns, and the stone-circles. 
By i'ar the most intcrtjsting description 
in this }H>rtion of the w'ork occurs in 
the cliapter upon the subject of 
mounds — we allude to the account 
of Xewgrange, page 21 : — 

“ The cairn of Xewgrangp, in the county 
of Mcatli, lying at a distance of about tour 
miles from Drogheda, is, ))erhaps, without 
exception, the iiuist wonderful niunumeiit of 
its class now existing in any part of Western 
ICurope. In one punt, ut least, it may 
challenge comparison with any Celtic monu- 
ment known to exist, inasmuch as tlio 
mighty stones of which its galli*iy and 
chambers, of wiiich wc shall 6{)e^ik here- 
after, are composed, exhibit a profusion of 
ornamental design, consisting of spiral, 
lo/eiigc, and zig-zag w'ork, such os is usually 
found iqxm tlic torciues, urns, weapons, and 
other remains of ]>agan times in Ireland. 
Wo bliall here say nothing of its probable 
antiquity, as it is anterior to the ago of al- 
jdialH'tic writing ; aiul, indeed, it w'oidd be 
ill vain to s{)eeulatc uikui the age of u W'ork, 
situate upm the banks of ilie Doyiie, which, 
if founil uiHUi tho banks of the Nile, would 
be styled a pyramid, and ]>erhups be con- 
sidcreii the oldest of all the pyraniiils of 
Kgypt.” 

This mighty tomb, togetlier with 
two others of similar construction, 
sitimU; in its vicinity, were searched, 
it would appear, by tho Danes, so far 
baek as a.d. 8(12, on oneoeeasion when 
the thivti kings, Atnialf, liiiar, and 
Ainslc, w'ere plundering tho territor}' 
of Flan, the son of Coaing, From the. 
above, what an idea may be formed of 
the rapacity of those sea-kings, who, 
not content with plundering the homes 


* “ Arclnuologiii Hibcniica; a llaiid-lhxik of Irish AiiliquiUcs.” Hy W. F. Wake- 
man. With lOU illustrations. Dublin: James HHllosiiau. 
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of the living, must needs mine tombs, 
even in their day of hoar anticpiity, in 
the hope of finding concealed treasun^, 

Mr. Wakcinan devotes a consitlor- 
ablc space to the sulijects of raths and 
forts, usually, but erroneously, styled 
Danish : — 

“The celebrated hill of Tara, hi the 
county of Meath, from the earliest period 
of whiih we have even traditional history, 
appears to have been a chief seat of the 
Irbh Killies. Shortly after the death of 
Dennot, the son of IVrgiis, in the year 5 Gil, 
tlic place was deserted, in coiibCf] nonce, it is 
said, of a curse pronouncwl by St Itnadan, 
or Itofinnns, of lv>rha, against the king and 
his palace. After thirteen centuries of ruin, 
the chief nionunirnts, for which the bill was 
at any time remarkable, arc distinctly to Imj 
tracfMl. They consist, for tbc most part, of 
circular or oval enclosures and nKuiiids, 
calletl in Irisli raths and (luns, within or 
upon wiiicii the principal habitations of the 
ancient city undonbteilly stood.” 

We quite agree with oMr. Wakeiii.in 
in the siibjoiiK'd nonark: — ‘Mf, upon 
viewing the roiiialiis of this ancient 
scat of royalty, w<‘ feel disappoint(‘d, 
and even question the tales of its for- 
mer magnificence, let us consider that 
the latest |HTiod during whieli the 
kings and ehiefs of Irelaiul >vere wont 
here to a.s^emblo, thirteen eenturies 
haAC olaps«'d, and oiir surpri.so will not 
be that so few indieations of ainaent 
gramlcur arc to Ihj found, but that .any 
vestige remains to point <mt its .site.” 
A few years ago, and subse<picntly to 
tlie publication of Dr. Petrie’s valuable 
essay iij)on the antiquities of this fa- 
mous hill, one of its most mnarkable 
mounds (that of the hostages) was soM, 
m we are infomicfl, for the sum tif X2, 
and tlic purchaser immediately eoin- 
ineneed laying it out ujioii neighbour- 
ing fields as manure ! We weiv miieli 
gratified to hear that, even at the 
price, £2, it had tiinied out so bad a 
bargain, tliat he was glad to leave the 
grc‘ater]K»rtion of its coiiiponeiit stones 
and yellow clay untouched. Our space 
obliges us nductaiitly to leave iiriiio- 
liecd several pa«.sages of great interest 
in the pagan uivi.sion of the work. 

We heartily recommend this ** Hand- 
book” n.s invaluable to all who examine 
our most interesting antir|iiities (and 
wlini Ji’isliman or traveller should leave 
them unvisited). Mr. Wakcmiaii, in 
addition to a thorough knowledge of 
Lis subject, has an enthusiasm for it. 


which ^ves a freshness and zest to his 
volume, extremely agreeable. His pen 
is grajihie and easy ; ns a specimen, we 
sliall subjoin a portion of his introduc- 
tion to the Seven Churches 

“ The lone and 8ingiila||y wild valley of 
Glendalongb, in the C^mnty of Wicklow, 
lying at a distance of about tw’cnty-four miles 
from the Mctrn]K>lis, presents a scene 
wliicli, for stern and desolate grandeur, is, 
ill many respects, unsurpassed. Hugo 
gloomy inountuins uikui which the clouds 
almost conlimially rest, encompass and in 
some places ovcriiang the silent and almo>t 
uninhabited gh*n. Two little lakes, now 
ap|>e:iriiig in tlu* deepest sliadow, now reflect- 
ing the blue vault, according as the clouds 
ab«>vc them come and go. A winding stream 
and grey roeks jutting hero and there from 
out the iieatliy form its natural features. A 
noble nuiiue-tic establislimeiit, round wliicli a 
city sulK'-c^fjucntly ros*', flourislied, and de- 
cayed, was founded hero in Hk* sixth century 
hy Saint Kevin. Tlic ruins of many eccle.si- 
a5>ti«'al structures yi t remain, and * the long 
rontiminns shadow of the lofty and slem'er 
Koiind Toner, moves slowly, from morn till 
cve, over wasted churches erumblingoratoiV'S, 
sliattored ciosst's, scathefl yew-trees, ami 
tombs, now undistingubhablc, of bidiops 
abtxds, and anchorites.* How few of tlio 
gay tmirists by whom the glen is yenily 
vIsIUhI, view those mins with anj' other 
feeding than that of idle and ignorant 
curiosity,’’ &c. 

The illustrations of this great portion 
of the work aj>pe.'ir to Imvi^ been 
drawn with gri-at rare, and to ha\i* 
iK'cn done full justice to by the en- 
graver. 

Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
tfr ill the volume is that devoted to 
tlic explanation of various objects of 
antiquity ]»ros<*rved in the museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and in one 
or two other collections. Of late years 
the value of antiquarian collections has 
begun to lx‘ apiiweinted ; they supply 
an evidence in tlic history of man aiialo- 
gous to that afforded to the naturalist 
by the study of the relics of extinct 
animals; and the time is, perhaps, 
not far distant when anticpinriun science 
blinll have so far mlvane^cd, that its pro- 
fe.ssors, iijkmi the finding of an object 
that would now be regarded ns simply 
ciirions, may bo able not only to state 
that ccfrtain events had anciently oe- 
curi’cd in the district of the discovoiy, 
but also to speak with certainty os t<i 
the tieriod, country, and |H:culinr liabits 
of the people to whom it may bo refer- 
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red. To any one possessed of a mind 
uniniluencod by a prejudice now rapidly 
dccliningy tbe study of our olden m- 
mainsy us evidences of the tastOy habitSy 
and muiiufacturing skill of those who 
held our fatherland before usy must be 
considered os a delightful and even im- 
portant brancAtoof education. The 
true antii^uary, liowevery is not content 
to rest here ; he knows that results the 
most important to the elucidation of 
history must follow the comparison, by 
(qualified men, of the antitpulics of our 
own with those of other eountnes. 
That this remark is well founded is 
sufliciently attested by the eagerness 
with which a subject, hitheito cotu 
sidered more in tlie light of an agree- 
able recreation than as a study, has 
bi*en followed up by distinguished 
scholars not only of our own country, 
but of AVestem Europe generally ; and 
it is a gratifying evidence of the pro- 
gress which anti(|uarian science has of 
late made, that even in the so-called 
“new world,’* several historical societies 
have been formed within the last few 
years. Of the foreign antitpiarian 
■works lately issued fiHjin the press, 
))erhaps the most imporUint is a volume 
entitled “ A Guide to Northern Arch®- 
ology.*** The original was written by 
various members of the lioyal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, and to the 
Earl of Ellesmere we owe the trans- 
lation, some notice of which it is now 
our plCiOsing duty to submit to our 
readers. At the close of a most inte- 
resting introduction his lordship says : 
“'Ihe work having come under my 
notice, ns member of the society, I 
thought that, both fur the value of the 
infurmation it contains, and us illus- 
trating the systematic and intelligent 
zeal with which the study of antiqui- 
ties has been pursued in Denmark, it 
would be most desirable to procure its 
circulation in the language of England 
and the United States.” The first 
section of the work consists of twenty- 
four pages from the pen of N. Mv 
retersen, and treats of the extent and 
importance of ancient northern litera- 
ture. The second, by C. J. Tomsen, 
is devoted to a cursory view of the 
monuments and antiquities of the 
North, and contains a number of well- 


cxccutcd cuts representing various ob- 
jects of high interest, of which we pro- 
pose hereafter to make mention. The 
third chapter refers to the different 
periods to which the heathen antiquities 
may be assigned. The fourth treats of 
articles from the Christian period ; 
and there arc several supplementary 
sections folio weiT'by general remarks 
on the discovery and preservation of 
antiquities. It would be quite out of 
place in a magazine article to do 
more than glance at a treatise so com- 
prehensive as that in which Mr. Peter- 
sen treats of the old northern litera- 
ture. Suffice it to say, that he has 
dwelt most eloquently on the impor- 
tance of the historical materials, which 
the force of circumstances had at an early 
period drawn together and centred in 
Iceland. In the obscure meaning of 
the Eddas, are deposited the religious 
opinions of a race from which not only 
the inhabitants of these islands, but 
also those of Germany, and of the 
Continent of America, are almost en- 
tirely derived. “ Whoso covets a 
conception of the vigour and greatness 
of former times, will do well to read 
these (the Eddas). They have not 
Uie glow of the South, but they rivet 
attention ; they consist not of rounded 
verses which flow like streams in varied 
directions between flowery margins, 
but they stand up frozen into a stern 
fixity like icebergs, rising into infinite 
space, while forms the most monstrous, 
and events the most terrible that 
human imagination can suggest, arc 
the accom[>animents of their base.” 

But the old northern literature is 
rich, not only in mythic poetry; it 
contains also a rich fund of historical 
materials deposited in the Sagas, and 
referring to events which occurred in 
distant countries. We ai*e informed 
that the object of the society is chiefly 
the publication and interpretation of 
old Icelandic MSS. ; but “that it com- 
prehends besides whatever else may 
serve to elucidate the language, history, 
and antiquities of the mrth in gene- 
ral, whatever may tend to a more 
extensive diffusion of the interest 
taken in northern archeology, and 
thereby to awaken and cherisii a love 
for foixifathcrs and fatherland.” 


* “ Guido to Northern Archnsology.** By tho Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries o 

Copenhagun. Edited, for tho use of English readers, by tho Right lloiiourablo tho Earl o 

EllcBmoro. London: JamoaBain Ilnyinarket 1848. 
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That pfirtion of tlio work which has 
l)eon devoted to the explanation of 
objecta of anti<iuity usually found in 
the North, will be read with "reat 
interest. In a volume from the pen 
of that indcfatipible antitpuiry and 
accomplished scholar, *T. #1. Worsaac, 
lately published in a translate<l forni'^ 
by Air. VV. J. Thoms, may bo found 
a vast amount of information relating 
not on I V to northern arclucoloary, but 
also to iBritish and even Irish remains. 
This volume, and the Earl of Elles- 
mere’s translation, may, as Air. I'homs 
informs us, be considered, to a certain 
extent, as companions. The book is 
dividetl into four sections, of which 
the first relates to the classification of 
anti({uities ; the second to the stone 
struct arcs, graves, barrows, giants* 
chambers, runic stones, The 

third treats of the importance of the 
monuments of antiijuitv for history, 
and as regards nationality ; and the 
volume closes with remarks on the ex- 
amination of barrows an<l the prcM‘r- 
vation of anti(piities generally. Air. 
AVorsaac refers the aritiipiities of the 
pagan period to three chief classes, 
referable to three distinct jieriods. 
‘‘The lirst class includes all anti- 
ijuarian objects formed of stoiu*, re- 
siiccting which we must assume that 
tlicy apjKTtain to the stone perioil, as 
it is called; that is, to a period when 
the use of metals was iu a great mea- 
sure unknown. The second clxss com- 
prises the oldest metallic objects; tfiese, 
however, were not as yet composccl of 
iron, but of a peculiar mixture of 
metals, copper, and a small portion of 
tin melted together, to which the name 
of bronze has Ixjcn given ; from which 
eircuiiistanee the period in which this 
substance was commonly used has 
I)cen named the bronze period. Finally, 
all objects appertaining to the period 
when iron was j»enerally known and 
cinjdoycTi, arc included in the third 
chiss, and belong to the iron jHTioil.** 
It will doubtle8.s1y Ik) interesting to 
many of our readers to be informed of 
the degree of .simitoity which cxi.sts 
between the genemlity of our own an- 
tirpiities amf those of oiir ancient 
friends and foes, the Northmen. 


Previously, however, to noticing the 
I'emains, which can clearly be referred 
to the ancestors of the present inhabi- 
tants of northern and western Europe, 
we would glance at a class of antirpies 
which have been found over a widedy- 
extended district, and^hicli in their 
rudeness, and very germral distribution 
over the islands ami coasts of Western 
Europe, would seem to indicate that 
at some very remote and unknown 
period a race of savages, no way su- 
jierior to the South Sea Islanilers of 
the days of Cookes had occupied those 
countries, from which modern civilis- 
ation has made its greatest advance. 
We allude to the impleincnts of stone 
and bone, and the shell and amber 
ornaments, of which many sjM*cimcns 
have been found in Ireland and in the 
neighbouring countries. Of the sl.onii 
hatchets, figured in pa^c 1 1 of Air. 
Woi\saae’s book, ami of the arrow or 
laticc-heads, of which cuts are given 
ill page 17, an incredible number have 
been discovered in almost every part 
of Iri*lanil, and ])articularly in tlie 
beds of the larger rivers. I'liat tln*pr 
had been manufactiirefl in Treland is 
a fact beyond doubt, as numerous ex- 
amples in a halfdinisht^d state, accom- 
panied by portions of the same ma- 
terial which had been chipped oil* by 
the workmen when engaged in the forma - 
tion of the articles, have been Ircipieiit- 
Iv ploiiglieilup. AVc canhavenohesita- 
tmn insaying thatsiich instruments have 
belonged to n people in the very 
earliest stage of society — the builders 
of the stone (‘hambers, the contents 
of which alike attest the aborigintd 
simplicity of their construet«»rs. Of 
the neriod of transition from the stone 
to tne bronze age, nothing is known 
beyond the fact that the cliangi* coiihl 
not have bi*en very slow ; for in Ire- 
land, as in Denmark, “instead of the 
simple and uniform implements and 
ornaments of stone, Imne, and umber, 
we meet suddenly with a numlK*r ami 
variety of splendid w'ennons, imple- 
iiicnls, ami jewels of bronze, niVd 
sornetinicH, indeed, with jewels of gold. 
Air, Worsaae hohls that, “in Denmark 
the transition is so abrupt that the an- 
tiquities of the bronze period must 


• “ Tlio Primeval Antif|uitica of Denmark.** I)y J. J. A. Worsiuip, Ac., Ac. Trniii.lalwl 

and applied to the llluMtratioii of similar Itemaiiis in England. Ily William J. Tlioms. Diii- 
doii and Oxford ; John Itcmry Parker. 18 -lU. 
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havo commcncccl with an eruption of 
n now race of people, possessor! of a 
hi{^h<*r <lo,gree of cultivation than the 
early inhabitants.” In Ireland, indeed, 
the change would appear to have been 
more gradual, for instances are by no 
means rare of the ordinary stone 
weapons and ornaments having been 
found in connection with pins and 
minute implements of bronze. In 
sepulchral cists, articles of bronze, 
such as gouges, celts, and pins, have 
been found enclosed together with cal- 
cined bones ;n urns, perfectly similar 
in every respect to examples from the 
earliest stone chambers. Of the weapons 
and ornaments of the bronze age, usu- 
ally found in the North, Mr. Worsaae 
has given many specimens, and his 
translator has illustrated the subject 
by numerous references to similar 
remains from England and this country. 
A <*ursory glance at the illustrations 
which accompany the descriptions will 
convince even the most <*areless ob- 
server, that a wonderful similarity 
exists bctwe<*n the oldest metallic 
relics of the North an<l those which, 
when found in Ireland, arc refer- 
able to our age of bronze. Almost 
every object, however, has a peculiar 
(‘haracter; the swonls, for instance, 
ari! almost invariably furnished with a 
handle of bronze, a circumstance of 
very rare occurrence in Ireland ; the 
<‘elts arc generally of a very slender 
form, and are not unfrequcntly orna- 
mented with spiral tlesigns, as arc also 
the gouges and other articles. The 
swonis of the bronze age, Mr. Worsaae 
informs us, occur so frecpiently in 
Denmark, that hundreds have lK*en 
collected, while many have perished in 
the course of time, and the earth still 
covers the greatest nunil)cr of them. 
They are somewhat short, seldom more 
than two feet six inches in length, 
generally shorter, and two-edged, so 
that the blade is thickest ^ in the 
middle.” *‘Tho hilts are, in some 
cases, of wood, and have been fjistened 
with nails ; in others they are of 
bronze melted and spread over n nu- 
cleus of clay, the reason of which, in 
all probability, is, that metal was 
then very pi*ecious. In some few 
specimens the handles are coveix'd with 
plates of gold, or wound round with 
gold wire.” Of the spear-heads, usually 
found in connexion with the bronze 
swonls, Mr. Worsaae has not given any 
illustration, but they arc described as 


being usually twelve inches in length. 
Both in Lord Ellesmere's translation, 
and in Mr. Worsaae's liook, are draw- 
ings of a peculiarly ornamented and 
magnificently formed battle-axe, which 
has occasionally been found in the 
North, but of which there is no reconl 
of any specimen having been discovered 
in this country. Equally unknown to 
us are the circular shields, fonned of 
plates of bronze, turned at their 
outer edge over a thick wire of the 
same material, and furnished at their 
centre with a boss hollowed for the 
insertion of the hand. It would, 
however, be extremely hazardous to 
assert that the wielders of our magni- 
ficent bronze weapons, which arc so 
analogous to these of the people who 
possessed these shields, were unaccus- 
tomcil to the manufacture of similar 
defences ; for examples, c([ual in every 
way to that figured W Mr. Worsaae, 
havi^ Invn found in England ; and it 
is only of late veal's that public atten- 
tion lijis })een directed to the preserva- 
tion of articles not previously known 
and described, when found in our bogs 
ami rivers. From the graves anil 
tumuli of the north a rich harvest of 
antiquities has been collected. In the 
cromlechs and chambers of the stonc- 

I ieriod, monuments every way simi- 
ar to our own, the explorers havo 
usually found the bones of one or more 
human bodies, together with lances, 
arrow-heads, chisels, and axes of flint ; 
ornaments of amber or of bone, and 
urns of baked clay. What an answer 
to these who still persist in pronouncing 
the croinlei'hs to havo been Dmidiciil 
altars, it is a curious consideration, 
that wdiile the learned antiquaries of 
Europe were, and in some measure 
still are, at sixes and sevens amongst 
each other on the origin and uses of 
the cromlech, the Irish jicasant all the 
time had no idea on the subject but the 
right one, for throughout ihc greater 
part of Ireland they are spoken of by 
theiwople, as giants* or heroes* gmvc.sl 
The tombs and barrows of the bronze 
ngc', Mr. Worsaae informs us, arc very 
diilerent from those of the preceding 
|)criod. “ They consist, as a gener^ 
rule, of mere earth, with hea^is of 
small stones, and always present them- 
selves to the c}’0 as mounds of earth, 
which, in a few rare Instances, are sur- 
rounded by a small circle of stones, 
and contain relics of boilios which have 
liecn hurwHlantl placed in vessels of vlmj 
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with objects of metal," From these 
liarrows it woiihl appear lliat many 
invaluable s|)eeiiiicns {»f warlike wea- 
pons and ornauieiits have been dis- 
covered, as it was the custom all 
through the bronze age to inter the 
articles held most precious liy the de- 
ceased along with his body. In the 
iron age, it often occurred that the 
warrior’s horse had been buried with 
liim ; for in the banMw at Ilersom, 
for instance, the skeleton of a man, 
together w’ith that of a horse, and with 
an iron swonl, a sjK'ar, a stirrup, a 
bridle with a chain-bit, with a eross- 
bjir at the ends, were discovered. In 
his “ Hand-book of Irish Antitpiities,’* 
Mr. 'Wakeinaii numtions a curious re- 
feivnce occurring in the Book of 
Armagh,’* where King Leogaire is re- 
)resented as telling St. Patrick that 
lis father, Niall, u>ed to d(*sire him 
“ never to believe in Christianity, but 
to ivtain the ancient religion of his 
anei\stors, and to bt» interred iii the 
Hill of i^ira, like a man standing up 
in battle, and with his face turuecl to 
the south, as if bid<ling defiance to the 
men of Leinster.*’ 

About two years ago, in the removal 
of a mound in the <*ounty of Mi^ath, 
for the purjMises of road-making, the 
engiiiiMT, Mr. Searanke, <‘ame upon a 
skeleton placed in a stawling jiosition, 
accoinpani(‘d with a beautifully-formed 
sword of liHinze, an iron sp(‘ar-head, 
and the n*mains of several richly-en- 
gi*aved urns of baked clay, the wliole 
of which, with the excei)tion of the 
Imnes, are now de)K).^ited in the museum 
of the Iloyal Irish Aea<Iemy. This 
discovery is |H:culiarly inten‘.«»ting, as 
it affords striking evidence of iron hav- 
ing lx*en known and use<l during some 
portion of the i’agan bronze? jieriod in 
Ireland. ** The iiuinerous remains l>4> 
longing to the iron jieriotl in Norway 
and Sweden must, without all doubt, be 
ascrilied to the same ]icople as the pre- 
sent Swedes and Norwegians {Svear 
oy Nornisend), wlio, acconliiig to all 
tradition, came from the east, and who, 
on their arrival in the iiortlicm parts 
of Scandinavia, either completely sub- 
dued tlie Noinadie-Finnic trilx's living 
there, or drove them to the most north- 
ern part of Europe, where the rem- 
nants of them exist to this day,” It 
was with the descendants of these pco- 
)ilc that the Irish had to do during the 
ninth and for several succeeding cen- 
turic.s. Thirsting for spoil, cugf*r to 


win glory and gold, the vikings** 
launched their long galleys tand swept 
the seas from Iceland to Sicily, leaving 
scarcely a coast imvisiUHl, or a town 
within their reach impluiidered. In 
vain the less hardy southerns would 
buy olT the pirates. Fresh hoixles suc- 
ceeded, ana again the axes of the 
Northmen liewed at their strongest 
gates. In manv ])laces, as Dublin, 
Wati*rford, Cork, Ikc., they foruKjcl 
stailemeiits, which were fortifii*d after 
the manner of the period, and which, 
at first, were perhaps little bettiT than 
givat forts or arsenals, wherein were 
kt*pt the stores necessary for their nu- 
merous bands of marauders. 

In course of tiny?, and after the sof- 
tening inlluences of Christianity had 
sonu'what abated their zeal for piracy, 
the settli‘nu‘nts of the Northmen, as 
they wei*e gt'iierally well ]>laced for 
purposes of commerce, appear gra- 
dually to have become important cities. 
In livlaml, all traces of their build- 
ings and ramiiarts probably perished 
in the 1 rouble's whi<*h followed the 
Anglo-Norman invasion; but at any 
rate it is very certain that no ar- 
chitectural remains rel’erabic to the 
Danes, exist to this day; for the f«*w 
structures still extant, which w'c know 
to have been of their foundation, all 
have Ih’cu c*ntirely rebuilt. Until of 
late years, iiifk'cd, few objects of anti- 
(piity had Iwen preserved in Ireland 
which our archa*ologists could n'fer to 
a people who liad become so intimately 
connected with our country’s hist(»ry. 
Ofcourse,wit)i the ignorant, our bronze 
swords, spear-heads, celts, &c., to- 
gether willi tlu? round towt'rs, and the 
raths, were all st}led Dani^h — just ns 
in Scotland the weapons and ornaments 
of the bronze period, which hud been 
used by a |H'Ople intimately connected 
with, and *lerived from, our country- 
men, had been pronounced Komnii. 
During his recent visit to Irelami, Mr. 
Worsaac was able to point to a parti- 
< iilar chiss of weapons, evidently uii- 
Jrish, which liad been discovered in 
clearing the ground upon which the 
terminus of the Great Southern and 
Wostcni railway now stands, us un- 
mistakeablc relics of the Northmen. 
These consist, for the most part, of 
swords, spear-heads, and axes ; and in 
immediate connexion with them wc»rc 
fli.scoven-d a variety of articles of a less 
obvious character, the most remark- 
able of which arc large conical knobs of 
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iron, whicb.appear to have been used 
as bosses upon shields, of which they 
are the only remains. There were also 
found a considerable number of pins of 
bronze, some buckles, and minor ard. 
cles. Of some* large brooches, found 
at Kilmainham, of a convex form, and 
ornamented with serpent-like devices, 
Mr. Worsaae says, that such brooches 
have never been found in other coun- 
tries t])an in Scandinavia, or where 
Scandinavian people had been settled; 
and he would therefore infer that the 
existence of these ve^ singular and 
rare antiques, 'along with the weapons, 
would furnish the strongest argument 
in favour of the Scandinavian origin 
of their burled own A In nage 50 of 
Lord Ellesmere's bo^, an illustration 
of a Danish sword, perfectly similar in 
form to those found at Kilmainham, 
has been given. It is a singular fact, 
in connexion with the Danish swords 
found at Kilmainham, lhat in several 
insUnces they luul been do.ubled up 
previous to thoir being deposited in the 
earth, a circumstance (or which it is most 
dinieult to assign a reason, unless, in. 
<lecd, w'C may believe with Mr. Clibboru, 
of the Royal Irish Academy, that they 
had been Iwnt by warriors who wished 
to run from battlo as lightly as possi- 
ble, and who, upon casting aside their 
weapons, adopted this method of render- 
ing the swords useless in the hands of 
pursuers— a precaution analogous to 
the modem spiking of cannon, breaking 
of muskets," &c. Of the importance 
of the monuments of antiquity as re- 
gards nationality, Mr. W orsaae speaks 
most eloquently, and in a stylo which 
fully entities him to be considered os a 
true descendant of the Locliloniiach 

** Wo see our forefatliora penetrating, for 
the flrst time, into Denmark ; and armed witli 
sharp weapons, subduing the ttncivllised peo- 
ple who dwelt there; we see them diffuse 
the knoi^ledgc of metoUi, of agriculture, and a 
higher degree of general civilisation. We 
hold ill our hands the swords with which 
they made tlie Danish name respected and 
feared ; wo can oven shew the trinkets and 
ornaments which th<^ brought homo as a 
hiioty, from their expeditions to foreign lands. 
The remains of antiquity thus bind us more 
firmly to our native land ; hills and vales, 
fields and meadows, become connected with 
us in a more intimate degree; for by (he 
barrows which rise on their surface, and the 
antiquities which they have preserved for 
centuries in their bosom, they constantly 
rscall to our recollectkm that our foiefiithers 
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lived in this country, from time Immemorial, 
a free and independent people^ and so call on 
us to defend our territories with efiergy, that 
no foreigner may ever rule over that soil 
which contains the bones of our ancestors, 
and with which our most sacred and reveren- 
tial recollections are associated." 

We shall conclude this article with a 
few j^neral remarks on t^ subject of 
themiding and preservation of anti- 
quities in our own country; but in the 
meantime we would assure our antiqua- 
rian friends, that both in Lord EUes- 
more's Guide to Northern Archm- 
ology," as well as inMr. Wors^e's publi- 
cation, there is a rich sug^stive store of 
information, such as we do not remm- 
ber to have met with in any publica- 
tions of the same class; and we would 
further declare, that to the most soul- 
less these books must be interesting, 
for both their authors and translators 
have evidently worked as only men 
will work who have felt that an impor- 
tant trust has devolved upon them, 
and who, at the same time, possess a 
love and enthusiasm for their occupa- 
tion. Of late years, and chiefly since 
the publication in the Dublin Penny 
Journal, at that time under the manage- 
ment of our distinguished countiyman. 
Doctor Petrie, of objects of Irish anti- 
quarian interest, accompanied with 
letter-press descriptions, a great many 
valuame relics of the past have been 
saved from the melter's^ pot— before 
tliat time their usual destination. The 
interest once awakened appears gradu- 
ally to have extended over the coun- 
try ; and there arc few districts in Ire- 
land in which a greater or less collec- 
tion of antiquities has not been made 
by some one or other. So far this was 
greatly to be desired ; for though we 
may regret that many objects of great 
national interest lie scattered over the 
country, and are liable to be lost, yet 
experience lias* even already^ shown 
that the majority of such articles or 
collections ultimately find their weay to 
the Royal Irish Academy, where they 
are libendly shown to who woula 
know somcthhvg of the habits, thoughts, 
and arts of those who lived ages and 
ages ago in the land which wo now 
call our own. The annual mnt from 
Government barely suffices mr the ge- 
neral expenses of the Academy, and 
yet within a few years, by md of 
subscriptions maae among its mem- 
bers and other gentlemeni and by oc- 

y 
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casionai donations^ a collection of an- 
tiquities .bas been formed which may 
well excite the wonder and admiration 
of strangers, and which is, ailer all, the 
grandest luonuincut of mere Irish pa- 
triotism of which our metropolis can 
boast. Honour, then, to the men who 
laid the foundations of so noble a work, 
and honour to those who have steadily 
furthered its progress 1 but what shau 
we siiy of tnose who. Irishmen by 
birth, can forwanl to English insti- 
tutes, or private collections* n England, 
relics of Irish national interest, or of 
which examples have not btHMi deposited 
in any Irish museum. Such men there 
arc. .Indeed, generally 8|)caking we have 
not much reason to fear that many valu- 
able remains of the bronze period are 
likely to be lost. W c well know, how- 
ever, that of the relics of an earlier 
age a wholesale destruction still con- 
tin lies ; for they are not generally so 
well known, nor have the country 
people been taught to consider them 
at tlieir proper value. A great num- 
ber of articles of the stone age, such 
as arrow and lance-heads, and knives, 
of flint, are constantly ploughed up in 
almost every county ; but the finders, 
who merely regard them os elf-stones, 
or y fairy darts,*' cither keep them in 
their pockets, for superstitious pur- 
poses, till they become lost, or use them 
as flint-stones, from which to pro- 
cure fire for their pipes. By far the 
most lamentable destruction is that of 
urns, numbers of which are yearly 
found, cither in the plain earth or en- 
closed and covered by large flug-stoncs. 
UiKin the discovery of a stone, by 
which the plough has been injured or 
impeded, it is usual for the driver and 
his assistants to remove the obstacle, 
whereupon a small chamber containing 
one or more urns is often discovered. 
Of course a scramble generally ensues, 
for the Irish people have a very com- 
mon belief that in ancient times a vast 
amount of treasure was buried in 
crocks or pots of clay; and in the 
pagan septuchral urn they imagine 


they behold a treasure of which few of 
tliem have not dreamed. When one 

S erson makes the discovery of an urn 
c generally says nothing about it to 
his companions, but carefully marks 
the s]>ot, and returns alone at night, in 
expectation of securing the whole of 
the treasure to himself ; and upon find- 
ing but ashes and bits of bones," he 
believes that the fairies have, cheated 
him, and in his disappointment and 
vexation ho generally breaks .what 
would, after all, have been a treasure to 
him. Wo would also remark on the 
very lamentable degree of neglect 
with which mediicval sepulchral monu- 
ments have too ^nerally been treatcul 
in Ireland. At^A-'^hel, out of a con- 
siderable number of exquisitely beau* 
tiful cross-legged figures, carved us 
large as life upon the lids of stone 
cotlins, which existed not many years 
ago, only four remain, the others 
having been broken up as sand-stone. 
The head of one of the very finest 
examples of monumental sciilptiiru 
existing in Ireland was broken off 
and used as a stone to scrub the flags 
of the church of Athboy, in the 
County of Meath, and this lately ; 
and in the neighbouring church of 
liathmore a greater outrage has been 
recently pcr|H!tratial, for of two cx- 
f|uisitcfy carved figures of a kuiglit 
and a lady, forming the upper portion 
of an altar-tomb, the female figure has 
been broken oti’ and carried away. 
To cite further instances of similar 
outrage would not bo diilicult ; but ns 
we have already wandered beyond the 
limits assigned to this article, we shall 
ecmclude ; not, however, without a 
word of parting advice to such of our 
readers as may be possessed of any 
relic of the olden time— send it to the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
where only it can nave its full value, 
and where it will be preserved from 
the almost certain destruction, or what 
is nearly as bad, exportation, which is 
the usual fate of single possessions of 
the kind. 
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A FEW MORE RANDOM RECORDS OF A RAMBLE IN THE EAST. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TRIP TO TBB DEAD SEA AND THE JORDAN, BY TOE CONTENT OP MAE BABA, WITH A CAUTION 
AOAINBT OMAR BBY—BPECIMKNB OF HlOll ART IN BA8TBRN CHUBCHBB— DROWBY RKLIOIONIBTB 
^A BATTERED MAN— A MARTYR TO MODESTY— UARE-HUNTXHU WITH BBDAWEEH BBAOLBB->TBB 
FIDDLER'S REWARD. 


If a stone» or better, if a cannon-ball 
WL*re rolled down the side of a hill, by 
all laws of gravitation its progress 
should be arrested very shortly, on its 
arriving at the level ground, and there 
it would stay ; but oontrary to every 
respectable law of nature, the true- 
born traveller has no sooner rolled to 
his destination — come to a stand still, 
as it were — than olF, by some unknown 
])erversity, he is impelled again ; the 
curse of Cain seems evidently at work 
within him — ** a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond” he must be upon the face of the 
earth. ^ 

Iludje Boiiri could not at all under- 
stand this propensity for locomotion ; 
“ What you want more than stay at 
^lasr V” the lladje would remonstrate, 
“you smoke hubble-bubble, you eat, 
you drink, you walk through Bazar, 
can buy wife ver’ shcap, then what 
you want more ?” But Cairo was to 
the lladje the seventh heaven of Ma- 
hummed — in his estimation there was 
no going beyond it ; besides mentally, 
as well us corporeally, he was one-eyed 
— he knew not we were fulfilling our 
destiny. 

A\'^e were not well awake, on the 
morning after our arrival at Jerusalem, 
when reluctant Paulo was assailed on 
all haiuls to prepare for an immediato 
excursion to the Dead Sea, and the 
Jonlan, via Mar 8aba; it was too bad 
that travellers, only a fow days in the 
city befeire us, should crow over our 
party, in consequence of their having 
already completed the trip ; indeed, 1 
conj ccturo t he gall an t appearance of the 
gentry we encountered at Bethlehem, 
coupled with the supercilious bearing 
of their Sheik, stiri'ed up within us 
a spirit of rivalry and emulation 
which we were ashamed to confess to. 
However, it is by no means easy to 
expedite travelling matters in the 
Kast, and this Paulo prudently calcu- 
lated on, as he promised immediate 
dispatch. In the nrst place, a suitable 


Sheik and escort were to be caught; 
then the disinterested “ son of the de- 
sert” had to be bargained with, and 
tied down to his agreement ; and last- 
ly, that paragon of a rascal, Omar 
Bey, was by some means or other to 
be “circumvented,” at least if we 
hoped to procure any better than the 
refuse of his stud. Omar Bey is, or 
then was, the most extensive horso- 
keepdr, the most plausible dealer, and 
the very most mendacious liar in Je- 
rusalem. 

Tell Omar, on a certain day, you 
required a set of horses, the best in 
his establishment. Of course, Omar 
answers, “ al rasi ou ain,” suiting the 
action to the word, on the heatl and 
on the eve be it,” swears Omar ; and 
if no other needy equestrian slips in 
meanwhile, the nags will be at your 
gate by the time appointed, but you 
may depend on their being the sorriest 
set of jades the worthy Bey may hap- 
pen at the time to possess. I caution 
all brother-travellers against Omar 
Bey ; you must visit his stables, select 
your steeds, and then mark them, pro- 
mising a gratuity to the horse-boy 
who is to accompany you, if the ani- 
mals you have chosen make their a])- 
pcarance on the day fixed. This we 
did, at the suggestion of Paul, and 
all arrangements having been com- 
pleted in about three days, on the 
fourth morning after our arrival, we 
set off in “ full feather” on our trip to 
the Jordan. 

A t J crusalcm, as is generally the case 
in all small towns, everybody knows 
what everybody is about, so we were 
less pleased than surprised to find from 
thirty to forty pilgrims drawn up by 
the old well of En Rogel, in the 
“ King’s Dale,” who waited to take 
advanbige of our escort to the valley 
of the Jordan. There were staid, Qua- 
kerlike Armenians ; versatile, showey- 
looking Greeks ; a fiur sprinkling of 
Italian priests, and of cowled monks 
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not a few ; various was their garb and 
equipment ; turban and toi'boush jog* 
ced amicably side by side, furred jer- 
kins and blue breeches being much in 
vogue ; but the grave robes of the Ar- 
menians gave an air of respectability 
to the procession. Some were mounted 
on ^aily capai’isoned horses, more on 
sledt mules, while the oi polloi be- 
strode humble asses, the bare shanks 
of the riders dangling very nearly to 
the ground ; one lady graced the party, 
and a fiddler brought up the rear — 
about twenty of the wildest ‘set of Bc- 
daween I ever laid eyes on, led the 
way. 

Following the* valley of Jehosaphat, 
we left the direct road to Jericho, and 
were speedily involved amongst the 
crags and gorges that constitute the 
unvarying scenery of this region of 
desolation. Now we were scaling a 
rocky height, now sliding down a pe- 
rilous descent, horses stumbling, ri- 
ders swearing (a pilgrim in a p:ission 
mil swear, 1 regret to say), baggage- 
mules breaking loose, and asses ad- 
vancing tail-foremost. Our Arabs, 
totally regardless of our toll or tribu- 
lation, keeping far in advance, be- 
guiled the tedium of the way, either 
by riding at all sorts of impracticable 
places, or yelling out their national 
anthem, which consisted of one long- 
drawn, monotonous howl. 

** Fatience and perseverance,” how- 
ever, brought us, after three hours* 
tumbling a^ut, to Mar Saba. A wilder 
spot could not have been selected by 
the most enthusiastic anchorite : ima- 
gine a deep ravine, between two pre- 
cipitous ranges of bare, black, crag- 
encumbered mountain, and, perched 
on a beetling clii!*, the convent over- 
hanging the abyss. I opened accident- 
ally the account which Bartlett, in his 

Walks about Jerusalem," gives of the 
scenery, a portibn of which I extract 
for the tasteless individual who is not 
in possession of his book i 

" In half-an-honr we bod lost sight of the 
city, and were completely iii the desert, un- 
relieved but by a few black Arab tents and 
flocks. For two hours more we traversed 
its monotODoui, sterile wsates, when sud- 
denly we found ourselves on the veiy brink 
of one of the tremendous chasms with which 
the face of the wHdemess Is seamed. 

This was the Glen of the Kidion, in 
which the convent of Santa Saba la situated ; 
and the approach to it is one of the most 
singular and startling scenes Imai^biable. 


Winding along a shelf of horizontal lime- 
stone, protect^ only by a low wall, we 
looked down into the dry bed of the abyss, 
which U unrelieved by a single tree or patch 
of verdure, presenting a s))ectacle of inde- 
scribable dreariness, sunk in a dead and 
mouniful stillness, unbroken even by the 
wild sound of tlie rushing torrents. 

** Its sides are full of natural caverns, evi- 
dently shaped as abodes by the labouring 
hands of thousands of ascetics, who once fol- 
lowed St. Saba into the desert. So appa- 
rently inaccessible are many, that we were 
at a loss to conceive how their tenants could 
have clambered up to them. 

** On turning a comer on our right hand, 
the watch-tower of the convent itself sud- 
denly appeared; its defensive wall, church 
dome, and inexplicable maze of terraces, and 
Tt>ck-hewn cells, hanging over the glen — a 
scene so singularly wild, that verbal descrip- 
tion can give little or no idea of it.** 

So Rays hlr. Bartlett, who is as 
powerful a delineator with the pen as 
he is faithful and clfectivo with his 
pencil, and so say I, with regard to 
the convent itself. '*A verbal de- 
scription** (at least any verbal descrip- 
tion of mine) can gito little or no idea 
of it, not merely because 1 am de- 
plorably *ignorant of all the terms of 
art, not knowing architrave from pe- 
diment, buttress from abutment ; but 
even were I erudite as yourself, learn* 
cd reader, it is a hundred to one 1 
could, after all niy labour, impart an 
intelligible idea of what I endeavoured 
to depict. Just take for example the 
raw materials of the convent of St. 
Saba, of happy memory : throw in 
first a vast congeries of building (a 
very definite idea lAat, to begin with), 
take next an ad libitum of mazy laby- 
rinths, arched vaults, caverns, and a 
fjwmtum Jil of terraces and esplanades, 
powder the mass plentifully with 
lamps, pictures, shrines, monkish pa- 
raphernalia, and soforth (the so- 
forth*' I recommend particularly), you 
have the sum and substance of tho he- 
terogeneous ingredients that collec- 
tively make up tho complex term con- 
vent; but what arc you to do with 
the medley ? or what am 1 to do with 
it ? 1 can’t arrange the ^jeveral parts, 
nor if I could, would you follow me, 
and preserve the connexion? so be- 
tween us we should iust have arrived 
at the midshipmen^s plum-pudding: 
they overhauled an ola cook's oracle, 
found out the several ingredients, put 
into a canvas hag a pound of eveir 
thing," just what the oracle directea, 
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and what camo out of the bag when 
iho whole was boiled ? — why^ a pound 
of every thingi but no plum-pudding. 
In describing an out-of-the-way Fcciie, 
then, just diish oil* a few bold outlines, 
sketch hero and there some prominent 
points of view, peaks that imagination 
xoves^ to perch on — let the reader’s 
creative faculty fill up the rest — the 
picture will have at least one pleasing 
pcculiarit^r, it has unconsciously been 
made to his hand. 

A convent is, to iny mind, a veiy 
disgusting subject to dwell upon ; for, 
on cntt‘riiig a convent, at least three 
out of the five ^senses arc forcibly as- 
Miilod — to wit, th(i nose, by the over- 
pow(*ring odour of incense ; the ear, by 
tiie incessant tolling of Ilob Majors, 
aiifl >hnll tinkling of minor bells, not 
to mention a sort of ‘‘mairow-lxonc 
and cli*aver * accompaniment, produced 
by ^tnking a Ixianl suspended by a 
cord, with an iron plectrum, an<l stray 
intiTvals filled up by the drawling 
chant of mechanical devotion. Yoiur 
aixj ofTcnded by the personal nas- 
tiness of the reverend bretliixsn, who 
delight to imlulge in a mild desmption 
of chronic hydrophobia, I might go 
on to the organs of smell and taste ; 
but all external sources of tinnoyancc 
are forgotten in the outrage committed 
on gcK)d taste and better feeling, by 
the garish decorations of the churches, 
and the objectionable natuix) of the 
paintings tluit disgrace their vcnenible 
walls. I could mention one shrine in 
a little chapel where the altar vras de- 
conit(‘d with the usmd profusion of 
faded artificial flowers, one enormous 
bouquet licing stuck as a centre-piece 
in an empty rosolio-iliLsk, the quondam 
contents, with fabricator's address, &c., 
&c., still blazoned in flaming gold let- 
ters on its front ; but 1 pass on to the 
painting. In the so-caUeil Chapel of 
the Nativity at Hcthlchem, set oft with 
gewgaw silk hangings and tinselled 
shrines, one may behind, over the man- 
ger in which -wo are told the oxen 
fed, an appropriate picture of the 
host of heaven, in full choir, announc* 
ing the glad tidings to the shepherds ; 
amongst the celestial choristers one 
an^l IS represented pitching vigorous- 
ly into a huge bass viol, while another 
twangs an antiquated guitar I Do the 
monks laugh at their popular decep- 
tions, or discredit their own tradi- 
tions ? 

But Mar Saba bears the palm for 


pictorial eccentricities. At one extre- 
mity of the great church — as well as I 
remember — there was a strange de- 
lineation of the Day of Judgment: on 
your left hand figured a miscellaneous 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, in 
fiery gold crowns, who are promenad- 
ing before a row of very diminutive 
habitations, far too diminutive, indeed, 
to enter, which may account for the be- 
atified remaining out of doors. At the 
right side of the painting, and opposite 
the Ix'aiitiful peripatetics, a lot of unfor- 
tunate delinquents arc shot from a shovel 
into the old seriicnt's jaws, wh^— across 
between a crocodile and a dangerous- 
looking dragon — receives shovelful after 
shovelful into his insatiable maw, vo- 
miting forth volumes of flame, to tho 
terror of all beholders. Now, how 
these things come to pass, we arc gra- 
pliically instructed in a second paint- 
ing : it is set up over the slninc of some 
uidenown worthy, not far from the 
library near tho top of the tower, 
maintaining, from its position, its claim 
to be considered a specimen of devo- 
tional high ait. A judgment-scene is 
again befora us ; tho nsen dead arc 
passing their ordeal ; in the centre you 
see an enormous beam and scales, 
wherein souls (with substantial bodies 
by the way) are being weighed ; those 
of lull weight, whose good deeds ara 
of genuine metal, of course, pass mus- 
ter. One vcr>' heavy fellow happened 
to enter the scale as we looked on ; up 
go the weights, when suddenly a inali- 
cious-looking devil slily lifts his foot to 
kick tho beam, while a companion in 
initpiity pops his right leg forwartl, to 
bar the egrass of the saint. Vain sub- 
tlety I The attendant angels are not 
to be done; a warlike seraph dex- 
trously turning the flank of the enemy, 
poises* a ponderous spear, aiming at 
the second demon such a prod as, if ho 
gets it, must put him olT parte post of his 
tricks to all eternity. Such quaint re- 
presentations may l)c considered harm- 
less, though inappropriate ; but the 
.subjects arc too serious to be treated 
with levity, be that levity never so un- 
designed — the places too sacred to ad- 
mit, far more to rctmn, any unseemly 
decoration. One picture, however, in 
the church of the convent of Mur Saba, 
actually struck us aghast, from the im- 
pious blasphemy of the subject : tho 
sacred and mysterious Trinity-~.God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost— wero depicted, each per- 
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f on of the Goclhead separately, crown- 
the Virgin Maiy as Queen of 
Heaven ; and this picture was hun^ up 
conspicuously, to be the book of the 
ignorant, directing their adoration to a 
frail fellow-mortid, in the very temple 
and 8anctuar>' of the Most High ! 

But enough of a subject aluce pain- 
ful and humiliating. Vve were lotlged 
in the common room of the convent, 
where the »nost rcsiK^ctable portion of 
the party, myself amongst the numlicr, 
slept on the bare tioor. The lady- 
alas ! for the gallantry of the brother- 
hood — placed in Coventry — ]mt by, 
we knew not where. It was about half- 

J iast three o’clock in the morning when 
' awoke, and 1 took a< I vantage of the 
solitude of the hour to strip ami make 
iiiy toilet, in peace luid (piict, on a 
neighbouring temiee ; presently atrooji 
of monks, blinking and blear-eyed after 
their nocturnal vigil, passc'd (‘los<» un- 
der me to their cells, stopping by the 
way to call up the slumberers who were 
to relieve guanl. It was amusing to 
watch the comical expression of mali- 
cious satisfaction with which the newly 
emancipatCHl poked up tlu* .s1ce|icrs, 
who, tumbling into the nioonsiiine, pro- 
cei^ded, with anything but alacrity, to 
their posts. Afiout half an hour after 
»ufiri.s43 the whole convent was in mo- 
tion — pilgrims clamouring and hurry- 
ing to and fn>, ass4«s braying, steeds 
snorting, kicking, and 8(pu;alling ; Ih*- 
dawcen howling, and perpetually tiring 
their fusee’s. We mounted as the iiiaiti 
bcKly rode out, and regained our escort, 
which we foun<l to nave increastMl to 
nearly double its original number. 
From a distant eminence a body of 
mounted Bedawcen rcconnoitered us 
for several minutes. Our Sheik ap- 
peared uneasy, and ordered the pilgrims 
to close’ in ; we passed along, however, 
without meeting with any hindrance; 
oor Sheik, informing us of the cantM^ of 
his anxiety, told a long story aliout sonie 
<lifi^nce betweem ninis<flf and the 
Sheik of St. Saba rcsTMteting territory, 
the Sheik of Mar Sana having sworn, 
in consequence, to take off the head of 
his rival on the very first liefitting op- 
portunity. After two hours' ride, we, 
arrived at a more open line of country, 
— low hills, sprinkled with herbage, 
succeeding the sterile cliffs and d<M?p 
ravinca which had hitherto character- 
ised our road— we were, in fact, ap- 
proaching the loft;^ plateau which over, 
looks the valley of the Jordan and the 


Dead Sea. Being now in the undis^ 
puted toiTitory of our Arabs, the heart 
of our Sheik, and the hearts of his three 
brethren, be^in to dilate forthwith — 
the hearts of his ragged retinue dilated 
also. Taking advantage of the open 
ground, they commenced, as Paul 
UTined it, making^ war — dashing at full 
sjxhhI over the plain, attacking, rc‘tn;at- 
ing, charging, living ; now blazing at 
one another witii their matchlocks— 
bullets Hying luirnilcss around ; now 
engaging, hand to hand, with flashing 
salm'S, or hurling their long lances Imu’K 
against pursuing f(H*s. How the vaga- 
bonds tlicl yi*ll, as they scons I the, 
flanks of their jaded horsc‘S with the 
sharp comer of the shovel stirrup ! 
A warrior, with his stmiming garments 
floating in the breeze, woultl charge, 
yt>u, lanec^ in hand, and as yon natu- 
ndly dnekt'd to your saddle bow, toes- 
ea|M‘ the wild horsi'tnan's nine inches of 
<H)ld irem, lol his lance was driven p<*r- 
in'iulieularly into the earth, his horsi* 
flung u{>on his haunches in the middle 
of his career, and hors** and man 
wheeling in a half circle rouiul the 
lane«* (which had never quitteil the, 
riiler’s grasp). Kustam was ofl’at full 
gallop, making a determincil ]>oke at 
the first imfortiinati* fellow whose back 
wKts tnriuMl to him. 

Now all this was highly amusing, 
and ail would have gone oft’ well, if we 
civilians had eonliiu*d ourselves to being 
mere spectators of the fray ; but this 
did not at all jump with our liumonr;" 
wx* got bitU'U with the ])re valent mania, 
and each man challenging the field, si^ 
out on an exteniporaiy sU'eph^-ehasc, 
to eiifl somewhere about tiu* mountains 
of Moab, if no oin* eoiild ride liiglua* 
up llian th(! base. For my part, 1 was 
lending, at a great paix*, on a one-eyed 
gri^y, which pulled liae the mischief, and 
gallantly distaneeil all coiiqKJtitnrs (we 
were not very particular about the 
start, the goal l)emg underincd). On 
went the grey, like a steam-engine, till 
we found ourselvc's right in amongst a 
lot of rocks, and in danger of going to 
picrcH at every stridi*. 1 conKidered it 
iiigh time to pull up — the gre^ differed 
in opinion ; smash went a sturup-lea- 
ther in the conflict, and I was sent roll- 
ing on the stony ground. 1 have some 
faint recoUectiun of lx*ing ridden ov<t 
by a brace of pilgrims, but however 
that may lie, my pilgrimage whs near 
being occomplishcn : for, fnim the crown 
of my head to the sole of my lioot, save 
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and except the cap of my right knee, 
not an angular inch of my whole body 
escaped scarification ; and, worse than 
all, the fmthlesB inexpressibles which 
]^aulo had ingeniously put together after 
the catastrophe of the mummy .pit (de- 
tailed in a former llainble), my only 
inexpressibles, were in ribbands, to my 
own inexpressible dismay ; in fact I was 
a wreck, a ruin, — and this came of 
horsi^-racing. What was left of me 
being collected and placed in the sad- 
die, my companions, somewhat sobered 
by my accident, though laughing at 
my pitiable condition, n^sumed their 
route : we entered a rocky pass, and, on 
a sudden, from oiu* elevated position, 
looked down on the valley of the Jor- 
dan and wide-spread waters of the 
Deinl Sea. 

What a scene of sterility, desolation, 
death! lleiieathus, in the depths l^- 
low, lay the sullen si‘a of Sodom — still, 
motiuiiless, profound ; — nut a breath 
of air from heaven stirred its unbroken 
surface — not a passing cloml cast a 
shadow on its uiihuUowed bosom; it 
gliml and glitten*d in the noon-day 
sun, reflecting lx*am for beam, tis if in 
dull defiance of its burning wrath. 

iiising from the waters of the ‘‘ ac- 
ciir**cd lake,’* the sombre range of Moab 
stood out befbix’ us darkly against the 
clear blue sky, extending right and iDfl, 
bounding the valley of the Jordan as 
f.ir us the eye could reach, o\erlooking 
the arid waste beneath them, as well 
as hanging o\er the gloomy sea. 
Words cannot convey a faint nnpres- 
hion of the utter wildness of this soli- 
tude; the face of the entire plain is 
luMiped 'with sulphurous masses of 
blanehefl scorelung sand, covered 
with saline incrii.stations, while deep 
gashes or abrupt ravines furrow the 
undulating, uneven surfacx* of the waste. 
In the distance, one coiiUl just tnice the 
cuiirso of the Jonhiu, distinguished by 
a narrow fringe of verthirc, the river 
winding along tlie skirt of the barren 
plain by the base of the mountains of 
JVIoab ; nearer, but considerably to our 
lidl, a patch of deep greem foliage 
marked the groves of ancient Jeri- 
cho, still watered by the stream 
Elisha healed — the beauty of this little 
oasis adding sternness by the contrast 
to the features of the desolation which 
reigned around. From some such 
lK)int of view as that we occupied, the 
patriarch of old, it might lie, ‘*onceliftetl 
up his eyes,” and as he gazed upon 


the valley that lay spr^ beneath 
him, rejoiced in the luxuriant richness 
of the sight. <*Lot lifted up his 
eyes," we read, ** and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan that it was well 
watered eoerywhercs before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even 
as the garden of the Lord, like the 
land of Egypt as thou comest ifluto 
Zoar.** 2]ow, in the very words of 
Holy Writ — **The stranger that has 
come from a far land shall say, when 
he sees the plagues of thb land, and 
the sickness which the Lord hath laid 
upon it,^ and that the whole land 
thereof is brimstone and salt, and 
burning; that it is not sown, nor 
bearetb, nor any grass groweth there- 
on — Wherefore hath the Lord done 
this unto this land ? What meaneth 
the heat of this great angar ?” Where- 
fore? — tho talc of this onco pleasant, 
favoured, beautiful, and blooming val- 
ley, supplies the answer — A fruitful 
land maxeth he barren, for the wicked- 
ness of them that dwell therein,*’ 

* Wo descended by a steep path into 
the plain, and passing a pool of 
stagnant water, surrounded by a mass 
of long, dank weeds, rode through a 
tew low, thorny, bushes, and reached 
tho margin of tho lake ; there was a 
hard pebbly strand, strewed here and 
there with drift-wood ; bare trunks of 
trees, withered and dry, covered with 
a coating of salt ; small lumps of some 
bituminous substance were scattered 
over the beach ; we atlerwards found 
several other pieces floating on tho 
water. The water itself was clear 
and limpid, and the sun was reflected 
from its surface with a dazzling glare ; 
viewed from this point, the Bahr 
Lutho, as the Arabs call it, lost 
nothing of its gloomy as|)ect. Girt, 
on our leil hand, by the dark range 
of Moab, a continuation of the craggy 
heights wo had just quitted, formed 
tho barrier on the right, their black, 
bituminous clifls rising abruptly from 
the lake, which stretched far before us 
into tho distance, till its leaden hues 
were blent with the hazy blue of tho 
horizon — waste, water, crag, monoto- 
nous blue sky, the sole components 
of the cheerless landscape. 

Heated and fatigued, wo prepared 
for a general bathe, at least our pri- 
vate party, for the pilgrims deter- 
mined to reserve their energies for the 
sacred Jordan — the Lake of Sotlom 
being held by them in horror and abo- 
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mination, utterly^ unadapted to tho 
ends of cleanliness] or comfort^ as wo 
afterwards ascertained to our cost. 
The bad odour in which the lake was 
held did not, however, deter us, and 
having called a halt, wc plunged like 
young ducks into the liquid cle- 
ment — Paulo clucking like an^ old hen 
on die bank. We plunged 1 disastrous 
was the the plunge — ^rapidly cnoui;h 
head after head iioppcd up from the 
execrable waters — hair matted, eyes 
smarting, and tongues burning from 
the intense sulphurous bitter saltncss 
of the detestable liquid in which wc 
were immersed ; water it was itof, nor 
bitwnen, nor salt, nor sulphur, but a 
disgusting compound of all four — a 
hogshead of it would servo as an 
emetic for all Asia Minor, and leave 
some gallons to spare against the next 
epidemic ; y<m could neither sink in 
it nor swim in it. Talk of a tly 
in molasses, or a wasp in a barrel 
of tar — 1 can find no parallel for 
a bath in the Dead Sea. I brought 
home a bottle of it, and .sick- 
ened some scores of my ac(puiint- 
ance. But the sufFerings of my com- 
panions were a trifle to what 1 felt ; 
cut and maimed in consequence of my 
superior horsemanship, 1 jumped into 
the water as raw as a beefsteak, and 
jumped out of it as if I were flayed 
alive ; however, let me be just to this 
abominable mixture — if 1 smarted for 
it, my wounds were cflcctually caute- 
rized, and completely skinned over ; the 
cure was perfect to a miracle. Wc 
dressed with the comfortable sensa- 
tion of men who had been well coated 
over with mutton suet — stiff, greasy, 
and extremely out of sorts, with a 
tingling, creeping feel over the skin— 
and remounting, turned our steps to 
the fords of the Jordan. Crossing tho 
plain toward.^ the right, we reached 
the banks of the river, which burrows, 
in its sinuous course, far below the 
level of the plain— the dense thicket of 
bushes, shrubs, and trees that grow 
out of its waters, in many places 
scarcely out-topping the bank; the 
stream is very rapid, and the wa- 
ter muddy. Leaving the river to 
follow its meanderings, wo arrived by 
a shorter path at the celebrated fords, 
where tradition tells us the host of 
Israel trod dryshod through tho depths, 
as the flood retired before the ark of 
God ; nor is it improbable that hero 
John the Baptist was baptising, and 


that hero our blessed Lord, as he came 
out of tho waters, received the public 
seal of his ministry, when ** tho Holy 
Ghost, in a bodily shape, like a dove, 
came upon him, and a voice from hea- 
ven which said — ^thou art my beloved 
Son, in thee 1 am well pleased.'* 

At this part of the river the banks 
arc low, and nearly on a level with tho 
stream ; here, also, tho river is compa- 
ratively broad, and shaded by trees, 
which grow in great abundance along 
its margin ; near the bank the water is 
shallow, but the current exceedingly ra- 
pid ; on both sides, the stream is border- 
ed by a dense thicket* with a few open 
intervals ; the Jordan willow is found 
in great luxuriance. The fords of the 
Jordan being the grand termination of 
our expedition, our pilgrims, who had 
taken only a dovotionm Whet at Mar 
Saba, now prepared, with infinite 
gusto, for a solemn ablution in tho 
sacred river. The Arabs had driven 
our horses into the water, and were 
swimming with them in great glee; 
we, too, got ready for a bath, anxious 
to wash off the nastiness of the Dead 
Sea. Scarcely were wc denuded of 
our .««canty clothing, when, to our dis- 
may, we found oursclvqs surrounded 
by tho body of pilgrims, who had unex- 
pectedly debouched from the bushes, 
uniformly arrayed in white. Not 
having any idea that it was customary 
to^ dress for the occasion, and pro- 
priety forbidding us to intrude in a 
state of nature on so worshipful a 
company, wc retired, with no small 
precipitation, to a more secluded, but 
less favourable spot up the banks. 
The scene was highly amusing- 
horses floundering and snorting mid- 
way in the stream ; Arabs displaying 
their con[)er-coloured limbs as they 
disix)rtcd themselves ainon^^st the tiny 
waves ; pilgrims, in bridnl arri^, 
ducking and diving, grubbing for 
snail shells and green pebbles in the 
bottom of the stream ; handkerchiefs, 
caps, and unknown articles of apparel, 
male and female, were washed in the 
holy river, all consecrated habilitncnti 
from that day forth. Some long- 
sighted devotees hod brought beads 
and glass armlets from Jerusalem, tc 
lie transformed into amulets and relics 
by immersion in the Jordan; more 
liottled the water in Inrac tin flasks • 
others plucked willows mm the river 
side ; and a few took substantial logs, 
to bo manufactured into trinkets o 
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divers sorts, consecrated all by contact 
with the waters.^ In fact, picture, 
profit, and devotion were curiously 
blended together— the maxim, that 
''no man qan servo two masters,” 
being carefully kept out of sight. 

Propriety, 1 think I said, compelled 
our party to retire to a little distance 
from the place where the scene I have 
been endeavouring to describe was 
enacted ; but propriety played one at 
least, of her votaries an unworthy 
trick. 1 was following a companion 
across the river; ho had gained the 
opposite side, when the current caught 
me suddenly, and giving up the glory 
of the enterprise, might and main! 
was obliged to strike out for the bank 
I had just left. However, the river 
god being unpropitious, 1 was burned 
incontinently down the stream, and, 
dnally, deposited on a shingly bank, 

1 blush to record it, nearly at the 
feet of the fair pilgrim who repre- 
sented the gentler sex amongst our 
body. Here the water was too shal- 
low to swim, and the current too 
rapid to permit iny coming to an anchor 
by any other expedient than^ that of 
holding on by the bottom with both 
hands. My ieet were pointed at the 
the lady, and my nether man, bumping 
uneasily against the stony shell on 
which I was so deplorably strandbd, 
added bodily torment to mental an- 
guish. What was to bo done ? 
decency, of course, forbid my getting 
on my legs, and retiring like a Chris- 
tian biped, while, necessity forced me 
to hold hard, as a meander down- 
wards to the Sea of Sodom might be 
attended with very serious conse- 
ctucnccs, even if 1 escaped shipwreck 
in my involuntary voyage. So there 
1 lay covered, as well as adverse cir- 
cumstances would admit of, in the 
muddy water, my face scorched by a 
blazing sun, and iny antipodes threat- 
ening momentarily to come asunder, 
from the incessant jerking of the in- 
exorable stream — the fact is, I was in 
the "centre of a hobble.” And how did 
the fairtbdy take it ?— thb was the 
unkindest cut of all. Ohl for the 
proprioW, the delicacy, nay, the sym- 
pathy ofwoman — she positively looked 
on as if nothing extraordinary was the 
matter ; I might as well have been a 
log of wood ; she neither regarded my 
helpless condition, nor e.xnrosscd com- 
miseration for my perplexity; per- 
haps sho thought, poor simple woman^ 


it was a way wo Europeans had, aifd 
that, after too custom of my country, 

I was paying my respects to the ve- 
nerated object of our mutual pil- 
grimage. Be that os it may, there 
lay unhappy I, a martyr to my 
modesty; whilo she, for whoso sake 
I suflered, calmly contemplated my 
burning countenance, and, as fast as 
they were banded her, immersed gar- 
ment after j garment in the water, 
consecrating, I verily believe, the 
wardrobes of every female friend, 
kinswoman,* or acquaintance she pos- 
sessed in the wide world — and these, 
as I had reason to remember, were 
any th ing but few. At last her task was 
finished, and taking an extra duck for 
her own especial oenefit, the ruth- 
less woman betook her to the bushes, 
whilst I, scorched, scarified, and par- 
boiled, rose dripping from the river, 
forswearing pilgrims and pilgrimages 
from that day forth. How well 1 kept 
my resolution may be demonstrated 
in another chapter. 

Our return trom the Jordan was en- 
livened by a second battle-royal among 
our Bedaween, in which one champion 
was ridden down and hilled^ but mira- 
culously restored to life by a half bot- 
tle of sherry — for the remaining half 
the pious Moslem would have encoun- 
tered a second death. Just as wc re- 
mounted, a haro was started from a 
thicket, and in a moment we were after 
her, running right for the groves of 
Jericho. The Arabs, witn poised 
lances, rode at poor puss like ma- 
niacs. I regret to say, wc English, 
being caught by the contagion, shewed 
equally small pretensions to sanity. 
The pace was tremendous, but tno 
country I — talk of stone walls, double 
ditches, bullfinches, and so forth : I 
recommend the man who would break 
his neck, to ride into a hare across the 
plains of Jericho. Now you plunged 
into a thicket, now you scrambled over 
rocks ; anon you found yourself at the 
bottom of a ravine, wondering by 
wliat fatality you got there, and by 
what miracle you were to get out; 
but an Arab horse has the activity of 
a wild goat — a cat could as soon lose 
her legs, and, for courage, I never saw 
these mettlesome little nags excelled. 
After a sharp run, puss round cover 
in the cleft of a ro^, and there wo 
loft her; the haro was a little dry 
anatomy, of a light dun colour. 

We now returned to our pilgrims. 
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vrho had held on the even tenor of 
their way,** charmed by the straina of 
the fiddler who led the van, aggravat. 
iiig with releiitncss pertinacity, a \ory 
execrable violin, and in till's order wo 
leached the groves of Jericho. Wind- 
ing, our mazy course through a dense 
iindoi*wood, wo nearly rode down into 
a cluster of miserable mud hovels — 
the modem Jericho, as Paulo in- 
formed us, who pointed out an old 
si^iiaro tower which marked the site 
of the ancient city, once next only in 
importance to Jerusalem.* Our oath 
uow crossi'd a clear rivulet, wliich 
Hows from Elisha’s fountain, and halt- 
ing on an open space liesido its mar- 
gin, we prepared to encamp for the 
night. The abrupt prenripitate moun- 
tain of Quarantiaua stood out boldly 
from the range that forms the western 
boundary of the plain, said by some 
unauthorised tradition to have been 
the scene of the temptation. Inacces- 
sible as it apfiears, it is nevertheless 
hone}conil>cd with the cells of ancho- 
rites, \iho swarmed over its face as 
thick as rabbits in a warren — a very 
burrow of most active monks, who 
must daily have risked life or limb in 
olimliing to, or descending from, their 
airy and perilous abodes 
The spot tor our encampment was 
A delightful one ; the cool stream mrr- 


mured pleasantlv by our tents, and 
the shady trees hung over them ; tho 
pilgrims, un])rovidcd with tent or su- 
perduous baggage, wore clustered in 
groups ; some idly smoking, and talk- 
ing over the events of tho day ; others 
had lit their Arcs, and were preparing 
supper, whilst the most provident 
looked out for sheltry nooks in which 
to bivouac for the nighf. 

Our horses were picquettod in a 
long line at a little distance ; their 
heavy saddles and cumbrous furniture 
left on os usual ; our Bedawcen en- 
joyed themselves after their peculiar 
fashion, dancing an outlandish dance, 
to the evident delight both of per- 
formers and spectators. 

At length the hand-clapping and 
howling ceased, the stillness of repose 
was stealing over the wearied body 
and excited mind, when lo! the im- 
mortal fiddler, setting his tuneful hack 
against the very wall of my tent, drew 
forth his accursed implement of music, 
gave a preliminar;y scrape, and (Lished 
into a favourite fantasia, detei mined 
to make a night of it. HeadiT, didn’t 
ho desiTve the kick, administered 
through the canvas, which plunged 
him, violin and all, into the arms c>f 
his wondering audience Orpheus for 
once put up with “ fiddler’s fare,” 
** more kicks than half^mncc.” 


CHAPTER V. 

FBOORRM OF •€ EPTir ISM— THR TBADITIO^ OF THE HOLY tRriJK HRE RO HORK18II »AniK— DH. 
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The earliest difficulty the visitor has 
to encounter, as he inspects the sacred 
antiquities of the holy city, is that of 
determining, with some measure of 
satisfaction to himself, at least, the 
degree of credence he ought to give to 
the traditionary accounts attached to 
the several remarkable localities. What 
am 1 to take for fi^t, how much set 
down for mere fiction ? he naturally 
asks himself; and in verity, unless the 
traveller be blessed with an amazing 
bump of' the marvellous, he must find 
himself perplexed for a reply. 

It is true that his bible should here 
become his guide-book; but the read^ 
monk is too fre<(uently accepted as his 
guide, said guide being invariably as 
dofpatic as be is ignorant, and super- 
stitious in the same proportion os he 
is devout. So the reverend cicerone 


ambles, with much content, along the 
beaten tra(*k of monkish inarvel-inoii- 
gers, credulous pilgrims, and guUablc 
devotees, interlarding his unctious ex- 
positions alike with wondrous legends 
and approved traditions, mingling fact 
and fable with such felicitous dexterity, 
that the wearied listener, after many 
a vain essay to keep pace with his vo- 
luble conductor, is fairly iibandoned 
in the mazes of a labyrinth from 
whose ambiguities he finds it hopeless 
to escape. 

In many of the worthy monk’s mo- 
andcrings you may at once detect his 
deflections from the narrow path of 
** truth and solwrncss,*’ his ** strange 
narrations” speaking for themselves; 
as for instance, when he gravely points 
you out tho hotufe of homeless Lazarus, 
m ludicrous contiguity with tho man- 
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sion of departed Dives^ or directs your 
attention to the im{)rcs8ion of the Vir* 
grin's girdle, still visible in the flinty 
rock, on which she dropped it, for the 
especial behoof of misbelieving Tho- 
mas, troubled, no doubt, as Maundrei 
(quaintly conjectures, by a return of 
his old incredulity. The sepulture of 
the same St. Mary, side by side with 
CJaiphas, the high priest, is also about 
as palpable a ^act as the legend of the 
old song, which tells us how 

** Fln-raa-choul went to school 
With the‘k>rophet Juremlali/* 

But the monks relate traditions less 
iiianifcstly absurd, yet equally unde- 
serving of credit — traditions which you 
must admit to 1x3 based on possibility, 
but accompanied by the highest degree 
of improbability ; it is possible the 
a)K)stles conqiosed the creed in the 
spot pointed out on Olivet ; it is pos^- 
sible rilate, from the *‘ccco homo" 
archway, exclaimed to the frantic 
multitude “ Behold the man it is 
nossible the very stone in the ** via do- 
lorosa," which your pious guide kisses, 
with a very theatrical air of devotion, 
was the one against which the suffer- 
ing Saviour leane<l as he lient beneath 
the burden of the cross ; these, and a 
host of other possible legends, the 
monks considerately favour you with ; 
but can you for a moment hesitate to 
set them all down as ^ ‘lying fables," 
when you rellcct on their utter impro- 
bability ? So you go on, step by step, 
until you turn a deaf ear to all mere 
monkish tradition, from a conviction 
of its general fallacy ; it comes from 
what is at best a suspicious source. 

Now if one could stop here, it would 
be all very w’cU ; but, unfortunately, 
from rejecting all traditions which 
have originated with the monks, we 
discredit even those which are sanc- 
tioned and adopted by the monks, ns 
if the circumstance of their asserting 
them to bo authentic was a primt facie 
evidence of their falsehood ; and as the 
convent extends its patronage very 
liberally in these matters, invariably 
mixing a large supply of its own chaff 
with the wheat, the examiner is dis- 
posed to discard the whole mass, with- 
out troubling himself to sifl the heap. 
I know nowliero that this prejudice 
against long-received tradition ope- 
rates more banefidly, than with respect 
to the alleged sites of Calvary and the 
Holy {Sepulchre ; and 1 shrewdly sus- 


pect feeUngf rather than judgment, has 
influenced the reasoning of those who 
impugn their genuineness. 

As you enter the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, you are first led to the stone 
of unction," the whole legend about 
which is evidently a pious fraud." 
The ** cleft in the rock " does not 
strike you as in any way miraculous, 
or even extraordinary ; it is a mere 
fissure in the stone, which was pro- 
duced, in aU likelihood, by some na- 
tural agency ; and as to the Chapel of 
the “ Invention of the Cross," a very 
slight acquaintance with its history 
must convince one that the tradition 
respecting it is all pure invention. Now 
you ascend by a flight of stairs to Cal- 
vary, and, bedizened as it is with al- 
tars, shrines, and tawdry decorations, 
you in vain endeavour to connect the 
spot wMth the scene of the crucifixion. 
You descend to the Holy Sepulchre : 
here, at least you expect to meet with 
some vestige of originality. Entering 
the little chapel that contains it, you 
are first requested to notice a small, 
square block of marble, placed iucon- 
veniently in the way, and this they 
tell US, is the great stone which the 
angel rolled away from the mouth of 
the sepulchre. You pass on to the 
door of the inner-chamber, you stand 
by the consecrated place in which the 
Lord was laid, you look around you 
for “ the cave hewn in the rock;" a 
plain sarcophagus of foreign marble, 
illuminated by the blaze of richly- 
wTought silver lamps, is the only ob- 
ject that meets the eye ; can this be 
the garden sepulchre — the rock-hewn 
tomb? Disgusted by the tasteless 
metamorphosis, you arc reluctant to 
believe that you stand where once 
stood the sepuk'hro of Christ. 

This sensation of disappointment 
and voluntary incredulity is well ex- 
pressed in the “ Narrative of the Scot- 
tish Mission — 

•* Wo this clay viaitcil," the Mission write, 

the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, be- 
lieved by many to cover the very spot of 
Calvaiy where our Lord was crucified and 
buried, a visit which awakened in our minds 
only feelings painful and revolting. , . . 
The church is not remarkable for elegance or 
beauty, aud the pictures, with few excep- 
tions, aro for from Uing of the first order. 
In tho centre stands a marble Iio.I'mn en- 
cltHing Ibc sepulchre. We entort\l aud ex- 
amined the sanxiphagiut, which U of white 
marble; even the monks seemed to be a 
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great deal more taken up with the silver 
lamps hung over it than with the tomb itself. 
.... The rock of Calvary, so called 
by the monks, is only a few paces from the 
sepulchre. Ascending somo twenty steps, 
into a small chapel, tho guide lifted up a 
gilded star in the floor, and showed what ia 
called the hole in the rock where the cross 
was fixed. . . . We had little patience 

to go round all the spots accounted sacred, 
under the roof of the Church of the Holy 
Sepuichre ; and each of us felt the blusli of 
honest indignation rising in our faces at the 
mingled folly and profanity of the whole 
scene. ... If Calvaiy was really with- 
in these walls, then truly Popery has con- 
trived to hide the place where the Redeemer 
died, as completely as she has done the 
person of the Kccdcmcr himself.” 

One can be at no loss to conjecture 
the conclusion at which these patient 
investigators arrivcd*^let us dismiss 
the account in their own words : — 

“ On the whole, wo found it a relie f to 
our minds to rest in the conclusion that the 
cleft in the rock, and the holy sepiddire of 
the m^nks, have as little to do the 

place where Jesas died, and the riKrky tomb, 
in the garden where tliey Liid him, os the 
polished marble and gaudy lamps by which 
the place is disiiguref].'' 

So much for the gentlemen of the 
Scottish Mission ; biassed as their judg- 
ment, and unwarrantable a.s their in- 
ference appears to me, their feelings 
were not unnatural, nor their honest 
indignation*’ without excuse. 

Are we, however, to concur in their 
decision, that the tradition with re- 
spect to Calvary and the Sepulchre is 
a mere monkish tradition, and to be 
set down in the same category with 
the other lying wonders” of the 
monks ? 

A brief review of the historic evi- 
dcnce in support of the present tradi- 
tion wilt furnish a satisfactory reply ; 
and, strange as it may ajipcar, Jjr, 
Robinson, the learned demolisher of 
monkish fables, here comes oppor- 
tunely to our aid : we shall have reason 
in the scriuel to return our best thanks 
to this involuntary ally. 

Dr. Robinson commences the se- 
cond volume, of bis ^Mliblical Re- 
searches” with a succinct and admirable 
historic notice of Jerusalem ; and from 
his summary we will borrow a portion 
of our materials in pursuing tho in- 

S . As tho matter, then, isprin- 
y derived from a staunch oppo- 


nent to tho gcncrally-receivcd tradi- 
tion, which asserts the genuineness of 
the localities at present shown as tho 
sites of Calvary and the Sepulchre, wo 
may escape the imputation of making a 
partial statement, or exhibiting a one- 
sided view of this deeply-interesting 
question. 

1 will first briefly advert to tho his- 
toric evidence in support of the exist- 
ing tradition, and next to Dr. Robin- 
son’s attempt to shake the testimony on 
which this evidence is bas(»d. 

On the most cursory view of the sub- 
ject, two prominent facts press them- 
selves on one’s notice ; — 

The first, — the notoriety, tho locali- 
ties of Cal \ ary, and the Scpulelm', iiu- 
luediately obtained in consequenex* of 
the extraordinary occurrences cunneii:- 
cd with the crucifixion and burial of 
our Ix>rd. • 

The second, — the tobd absence of a 
tradition pointing out any other spot 
as the scene of Christ’s death and i^- 
suiTcction. 

Our inquiry, then, resolves itself into 
one simple question, immeU’ — lias all 
recf»rd of the localities of Calvary and 
the sepulchre b(»en so utterly lost — at one 
time confessedly notorious — as to leav<» 
us unable to form a valid eonjeelure 
with rcs|)cct to the place in which they 
were situated? If we reject the only 
tradition which has ever c^xistiMl on tho 
subject, improbable ns the inferoneo is, 
we arc forivd to rejdy in thi» atrinna- 
tive. Befon*, however, we iijcct it, let 
us examine its claims to our resfK*et. 

A wonl first on the notoriety (>f the 
plaee.s, for the more rcunarkable the 
localities, the more likely an* they to Iks 
preserved by tradition. No places, 
one would say, could have l>ecn bidter 
known, nor more accurately ins|)cetefl 
than the seencs of the crucifixion and 
the resurrection, at the time, at least, 
when those events occurred. Hiey 
must have liecn objects of no ordinaiy 
interest to every cuu^s amongst the then 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

On their interest to tlic followers of 
Christ it is superfluous to dwell ; their 
hopes, which died upon the cross, re- 
vived in the abandoned sepulchre. 
Christ be not raised,” argues the ^at 
apostle of the Gentiles, your faith is 
vain; ye are yet in your sins. ” How eager- 
ly must the early disciples have flocked 
to tho scone of the resurrection !— with 
what solemn joy must they have loved 
to linger by that teuantless abode of 
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vanquished death ; and witli what 
speechless gratitucle must they have 
turned from the sepulchre to gaze on 
Golgotha! Without any shadow of 
doubt these sacred places wei’e visited 
and venerated with enthusiastic devotion 
by the Church at Jerusalem. 

The interest of these same localities 
to the Jewish residents of the ciW and 
its neighbourhood, although different 
in its source, could scarce have been 
much less in its degree. As to Uie 
chief priests and ruler^ of the people, 
their inilucnce and credit were at stiwe, 
either if Christ evaded their malice by 
simulating death, or if his disciples 
could elude their vigilance, and by dex- 
trously secreting the body, give a co- 
lour of probabmty to their Lord's pre- 
diction, that on the thml day he sliould 
rise from the dead. The priests and 
rulers ai'C consequently found witness- 
ing the expiriim agonies of Christ; 
and after his body is deposited in the 
grave, they go themselves and make 
** the scpulcluv sure, sealing the stone, 
and setting a watch.” Calvary and 
the sepplchre, then*— the scenes of their 
envious triumph and unenviable dis- 
comriture-—became places of too pmn- 
ful an importance to them not to be 
well ix'uiembcrcd, as well as diligently 
ex]>lored. 

As to the multitude who had seen 
Christ's miracles, hung on his words, 
declared their belief in him os great 
prophet”— they with awe and conster- 
nation viewed tlie prodigies which at- 
tended liis eniciiixion ; they smote 
their breasts and returned,*’ Now, on 
the tidings of his resurrection, how they 
must have crowded to the empty grave, 
and revisited the place of execution ! 
There could not have been a Jew in 
Jerusalem or its neighbourhood who, 
from that day out, could not have at 
once directed the stranger to thebuty- 
iiig.ground of Joseph of Arimathea, 
close by Golgotlia, where Jesus of Na- 
zareth, ho would odd, had been in- 
terred. 

To a third and very opposite class, 
the localities of Calvary and the sepul- 
chre must have 'been oldects of novel 
attraction — 1 mean to the Roman sol- 
diery and government officials, sta- 
tioned in wose days at Jerusalem. 
The soldiery were witnesses of the pro- 
digies that accompanied tlie execution 
of Christ, and how sensibly some of 
them were ailected by what they be- 
held appears from a passage in one of 


the gospels When the centurionf 
and they that were mth him watching 
(literally, keeping guard over) Jesus, 
saw those things wnich were done, they 
feared greatly, saying, truly this was 
the Son of Gob.” Roman soldiers, 
also, witnessed the miraculous effusion 
of blood and water, after death, from 
the pierced side of Jesus ; and Roman 
soldiers were the first to bring intelli- 
gence to the high priest of the resur- 
rection of Jesus.— Behold, there was 
a great earthquake, for the angel of 
the Lord descended from Heaven, and 
came and rolled back the stone from 
the door” (of the sepulchre) " and sat 
upon it. His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment wlute os 
snow, and for fear of him the keepers 
did shake, and became as dead men 
and, behold some of the watch came 
into the city and showed unto the chief 
priests all the things that were done.” 
The clumsy fabrication of the chief 
priests — Say ye his disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while we 
slept”— could not have obtained much 
credit amongst the garrison, involving 
as it did the character of their com- 
rades ; and all the circumstances that 
attended the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of Christ, must hrfve been dis- 
cussed again and again amongst the 
soldiery, and the marvels they attested 
incorporated with the history of the 
military services of the legion then 
(piartered in Palestine ; wliile the places 
where these wonderful events took 
place must have been visited and exa- 
mined with inexhaustible curiosity. 
Nor was the great interest of these oc- 
currences confined tojhe mere soldiery 
.—it seems to have spread far and wide, 
extending even to the most exalted 
i)ersonages in distant Rome, as we 
learn from the historic noivative of 
Eusebius, E.C., B.I.,cap. ii. : — '<The 
fame of our Lord's remaikable resur- 
rection and ascension being now spread 
abroad, according to an ancient cus- 
tom prevalent among the rulers of the 
nations, to communicate novel occur- 
rences to the ^ emperor, that nothing 
might escape him, Pontius Pilate trans- 
mits to Til^rius an account of the cir- 
cumstances concerning the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord from the dead, the 
report of which had already been spread 
throughout alt Patssiwi in this ac- 
count he also intimated that he had as- 
certained other miracles resiiccting 
him, and that having now risen from 
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the dead, he was believed to be a (lod 
by the great mass of the people.** 

This report Tiberius referred to the 
senate, in order that by their vote and 
decree, they should enrol Christ among 
their gods. The motion of the em. 
peror was negatived on a more ** point 
of order;” yet, “Tiberius, still con- 
tinuing to hold the opinion he hod be- 
fore cherished, formed no unreason- 
able projects against the doctrines of 
Christ.'* 

Thus we see the notoriety of the 
facts ndating to the crucifixion and re- 
surrection ot‘ our Lord, and hence, wo 
consequently infer, the notoriety of 
the places which were the scenes of 
both ; we may also ])erceivc that there 
were thi*ee distinct channels by which 
the tradition of those well-known lo- 
calities might have been handed down ; 
and no one can be ilisposed to doubt 
but that those sacred localities were well 
mai'ked and accurately known until the 
siege and overthrow of Jerusalem by 
the Emperor Titus. 

We next proceed to innuire through 
what authentic channel this tradition 
could have been <‘ommunicated, from 
the siege by Titus, to the siege of tho 
Holy City l)y Adrian, a period of 
about 67 years. 

Let us examine the condition of Je- 
rusalem immcdiat<‘]y after the first 
siege. “The destruction of JeruMU 
lem," writes Dr. Robinson (vol. ii. p. 
2) “ however terribh*, was, noerthe- 
Icss, not total. Josephus relat<>s that 
by order of Titus the whole western wall 
of the city, and the three towers of 
Hippi(‘us, Phasaslus, and Mariamiie, 
were left standing — the former as a 
protection for the troops that remained 
here in garrison, and the latbT os a 
memorid to posterity of the strength 
of the fortifications which Roman va- 
lour had overcome. Titus stationed 
here at his departure the whole of the 
tenth legion, l^des several sciuadroim 
of cavalry, and cohorts of foot: for 
these troops and their attendants there 
of course remained dwellings ; an<l 
there is no reason to suppose that such 
Jews as had taken no part in the war, 
or perhaps also Christians, were prohi- 
liitcd f^m taking up their abode amid 
the ruins, and builiung them up as far 
as their necessities might require." 
Dr. Robinson adds, although the lan- 
guage of Eusebius is no doubt exag- 
gerated, when he assumes *the citv was 
half destretyed by Titu«. The re- 


mark of Jerome, that “ for fifty years 
after its destruction there still existed 
remnants of the city,** accords also with 
other subsequent accounts. 

We learn here, then — First, that 
“remnants** of the city survived tho 
siege, and amongst them one most im- 
portant remnant, viz., “ the whole 
western wall,** contiguous to which lay 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre ; and 
so little did this portion of the fortifi- 
cations suffer, that it served as a pro- 
tection for the ^Roman troops left Im»- 
hind in garrison by the Emperor. 
** The rock of the cross,*’ then, as Je- 
rome terms Calvary, and the “ Siqml- 
chre hewn in the rock,” where Christ 
was laid, could not have biH^n materi- 
ally injured, if injury they received 
at aU. 

Second — Wc find Romans, Jews, 
and Christians resident amongst this 
remains of the Holy City, the former 
in very considerable force, the two 
latter, we may suppose, in no incon- 
siderable numbers. Now, tlic ti*atli- 
tion of the saered places ha<l been ex- 
tensively spread amongst the Roman 
soldiery, and even if partially lost, 
would now probably be* n^gained. The 
Jews, independently of the local tradi- 
tion of the place of the resurrection, 
had reason to retain a reeollection 
the spot, not only because it was situ- 
ated in the family burying-grouiid of 
the wealthy Joseph of Ariinatli(«a, but 
in close contiguity with it was the tomb 
of the liigh priest John. The Chris- 
tian |K)pulation, of course. eontiniUMl 
to venerate and preservi* tli<» record f)l* 
Calvary, and the siqmlehrc of their 
Lord. 

Wo may presume, them, that the 
siege of Jerusalem, and its subseiiuent 
events, influenced but in a very slight 
degree the pn*servation of our tradi- 
tion. 

But wc are not left to mere conjec- 
ture as to tin* moans by which the. tra- 
dition may have been preserved; if 
we turn to the ecelesiastical history of 
Eusebius, we shall find that, from ihi? 
time of St. James to the consecration 
of Marcus, the first Gentile bishop of 
Jerusalem, in the nngn of Adrian, 
there is recorded a continuous suecf^s- 
aion of bishops in the church of Jeru- 
salem ; and by that church the tradition 
of Calvary and the sepulchre must have 
been preserved. In B. iv. chap, b, 
Eusebius tells us “ Wc have not ascer- 
tained, in any way, that the times of 
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the bishopB in Jerusalem have been re- 
gularly preserved on record ; for tra- 
dition says that they all lived but a very 
short time. So mucht however ^ I have 
learned from writers, that down to the 
invasion of the Jews under Adrian, 
there were fifteen successions of bishops 
in that church, all which they say were 
Hebrews from the first, and received 
the knowledge of Christ pure and una- 
dulterated — so that, in tne estimation 
of those who were able to judge, they 
were well approved, and worthy of the 
episcopal onicc ; for at that time the 
whole church' under them consisted of 
fiiithful Hebrews, who continued from 
the time of the Apostles until the sie^ 
that then took place (viz., under Adri- 
an). “ After re(*ountlng the names in 
order,** from first to tast, our historian 
concludes in these wonis These 
are all the bishops of Jerumlem thaJt 
filled up the time from the Apostles 
til the abovementioned time, all of the 
vircumcision.** Here, then, we find a 
Christian church, with a regular suc- 
cession of bishops, existing in Jerusa- 
lem, or, pending the issue of the siege, 
at Pella, in its neighbourhood, from the 
time of St. James to the reign of 
Adrian. As Christians holding the 
sacred sites in veneration and regard— 
as principally composed of Hebrew 
Christians, attached to the soil and 
city of their fon*fathers — ns only for a 
comparatively short iM?riod exiled from 
Jerusalem, and, even then, harlioured 
ill its neighbourhood — they had con- 
stant opportunity of visiting the sacred 
places. 

If, then, fh)m the facts of the resi- 
dence of a Homan giurisoii, some scat- 
tered Jewish inhabitants, and Chris- 
tian outcasts, who repaired for shelter 
to the ruins of Jerusalem, we had rea- 
son to presume that the local tradition of 
Calvaiy and the sepulchre was not like- 
ly to have been lost, we may fairly con- 
clude that the residence of a Christian 
church in Jerusalem, from the ascen- 
sion of Christ to the reign of Adrian, 
would ailbrd us satisfactory grounds 
for inferring that the exadt lo^ity of 
these places was accurately known in 
Jfk days of that Emperor. 

We now turn to the profane history 

the period; and our probable rea- 
Jloning is substantiated by positive mat- 
^r of fact. After the work of rebuUd- 
^ing the city was completed,^ the Enj- 
peror Adrian celobrat^ hb vicenalia 

nn th« twentieth vear nf hi« 


reign. On such occasions, which only 
Augustus and Trajan lived to see, it 
seems to have been customa^ to build 
or consecrate new cities, as also to give 
to former cities new names. this 
time the new Roman ssolony^ estab- 
lished upon the site of the former Je- 
rusalem, received the names of Colo* 
nia Miia, Capitolina — the former after 
the prasnomhn of the Emperor .^lius 
Adrianus, and the latter in honour of 
the Jupiter Capitolinus, whose fane 
now occupied the place of the Jewish 
temple : the place became to all intents 
a Roman and Pagan city ; Jupiter was 
made its patron god** (Robinson, vol. ii. 
p. 9) : and Jerome informs us (£p. 49, 
ad Paulin, as quoted by Dr. Robin- 
son) that a marble statue of Venus was 
erected on the Rock of the Cross,* or 
Golgotha, and an image of Jupiter on 
the place of the Resurrection. Here, 
then, we have historic evidence deci- 
sive of the question, up to the twen- 
tieth year of the reign of Adrian ; the 
sites of Calvary and the Holy Sepul- 
chre were in existence, and not only 
in existence but well known — ^known 
not merely to the Christians, but well 
known to the Roman conquerors, 
amongst whom, as we have seen, the 
tradition relating to these places was 
once extensively circulated, and by 
whom, it would appear, the true tradi- 
tion had been preserved. But this re- 
markable historic testimony leads us a 
step further; for it proves that not 
merely were the localities of these sa- 
cred places known, but the places them- 
selves regarded with the highest respect 
and veneration. This we must indis- 
putably infer from the above account : 
Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem, — dedicates 
the new city to Jupiter as its patron 
deity, adding the epitaph Capitolina, 
in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus ; the 
(Elia Capitolinus of Adrian becomes, to 
all intents, a Fagan city. What is the 
next act of thek^mperor? To dese- 
crate the loca sancta of the gods of 
Jerusalem, and to set up his own gods 
in their stead. Over the rained tem- 
ple of the God of the Jews he erects 
the fane of Jupiter, and over the place 
of Christ's resurrection he sets up a 
statue of the same, profaning Ike rock 
of Calvary with an image of Venus. 
Why did he take such pains to dese- 
crate these two latter places ? There 
can be but one reply,— because they 
were revered by im Cihristians, as the 

<«rknao/*r nf thoir 
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Calvary, then, and the Holy Sepul- 
chre, were well known and much ve- 
nerated up to the days of Adrian ; and 
from 'his time to the reign of Constan* 
tine, lUip history may be dismissed in a 
few words, Qp the suppression of the 
revolt, under Bcrcobus, **by a decree 
of Adrian the Jews were henceforth 
forbidden even to approach the Holy 
City, and guards wore stationed to 
prevent them making the attempt; 
and this severe pr^ibition against 
them,'* adds Dr. Robinson,^ ^‘appears 
not to have been relaxed during all this 
interval of nearly two centuries ; and 
they continued to be shutout from the 
land of their fathers, and deprived even 
of the common rights of strangers upon 
its soil.” 

Jerusalem, then, was left in the pos- 
session of the Romans and Christians ; 
the inllucnce of the latter continued to 
increase and extend, as well in Pales- 
tine itself as in other parts of the Ro- 
man empire. A succession of bishops 
was continued in the church at Jeru- 
salem, from Marcus, in the reign of 
Adrian, to Macarius, in the time of 
Constantine. The tradition of the 
sites of the sacred places was not only 
preserved by the church, but the lo- 
calities marked lythc images of Venus 
and Jupiter, as Jerome mentions. 

Now, mere uncovered and unpro- 
tected statues may not have survived 
the ordinary vicissitudes of nearly two 
centuries; but the account which Eu- 
sebius gives of the restoration of the 
holy places by Constantine, shews us 
that the Pagans had used no ordinary 
exertion to perpetuate the memorial of 
their triumph over (as they ignorantly 
imagined) the tutelary deities of Jeru- 
salem. We shall ^ain refer to the 
work of Dr. Robinson : — «« In the 
meanwhile (he writes at vol. ii. p. 2) 
as Eusebius informs us, the Emj^ror 
Constantine (not without divine s^mo- 
nition) became desirous of performing 
a glorious work in Palestine, by beau- 
tifying and rendering sacred the place 
of the resurrection of our Lord ; for 
hitherto impious men, or rather the 
whole race of demons, through their 
instrumentality, had used every efibrt 
to deliver over that illustrious monu- 
ment of immortality to darkness and 
oblivion. They had covered the Sepul- 
chre with earth brought firem other 
quarters, and then erected over it .a 
sanctuary of Venus, ^ in which to ^le- 
brate the impure rites and worship of 


that goddess. All these obstructions 
Constantine caused to he removed^ and 
the Holy Sepulchre to he purified. Not 
content with this, he gave directions to 
build a magnificent temple or place of 
prayer over and around the sepulchre, 
llis letter on this subject to the Bishop 
Macarius is preserved by Eusebius, and 
presupposes the recent and joyful dis- 
covery of the sign (or monument) of 
the Saviour's most sacred passion, 
which /or so long a time had been hid- 
den beneath the earth. • • • The 
church was completed and dedicated 
in the thirtieth year of Constantine, 
A.D. 535. On this occasion a great 
council of bibhops was convened from 
all the provinces of the empire, first at 
T} re, and then at Jerusalem ; among 
them was Eusebius himself, who tooK 
part in the solemnities, and held seve- 
ral public discourses in the Holy 
City.*' 

Siiuch is the account which Eusebius 
has given us. Tis true that, intent on 
eulogizing his favourite Constantine, he 
makes but a passing allusion to the 
Pagan profanation of the sepulchre, 
noticing the vastness of the effort, 
principally if not sold) , to enhance the 
magnitude of the pious, and, os he 
terms it, ‘‘glorious work” of that Em- 
jieror : )et we glean from his narrati\‘e 
the following important facts : — 

First — That as a temple of Jupiter 
had l>een erected on the site of the 
celebrated tinnple of the Jews, so a 
corres|K>nding idolatrous fane stood 
oyer the sacred places of the Chris- 
tians, for subsequent accounts shew 
both were probably included under this 
edifice. 

Secondly— .That whatever might Ix) 
the precise date of the building, it had 
existed from a very remote period, 
“ hitherto,” for “ so long a time.” 

Thirdly — That their iieathen lords 
had expended even more toil, pains, 
and ingenuity in completing the dese- 
cration of the Christians* loca sancta^ 
than on that of the ancient sanctuary 
of the God of Israel. 

The accurate and learned Jerome 
supplies us with minor, but not less in- 
teresting details. He tells us thatAk 
the reign of Adrian, an idol occuplj 
the site of Calvaiy, another idol that 
the sepulchre^-an image of Venus ov., 
the one : over tbe other, one of Jup 
ter. What is, then, more natural thai. 
for us to infer that these idols were set 
up in the temple of Venus, marking 
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the position of tlio sncred places vliich 
were buried beneath tlio supeclncum- 
bent moss of earth which formed the 
basis of the building, as well as to refer 
the date of both temple and idols to the 
reign of Adrian, who also built, as we 
have seen, the fane of Jupiter on 
Mount Moriah. 

The combined accounts demonstrate 
the notoriety of Gk>]gotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre, at some early period not 
antecedent to the rebuilmng of Jero. 
Salem, in the reign of the Emperor 
Adrian, as Well os the high degree of 
veneration in which these memorable 
spots wero held ; fiirtlier we need not 
go in our inquiry, for, in the words of 
I>r, llobinson, wo may ask, Who has 
ever doubted the identity of the present 
sites with those selected under Con- 
stantine ?'* 

How now stands our argument? 
Let us see. We have a tradition which 
professes to point out tho locality of 
the scenes of the two most stupendous 
vents that ever took i^lace on this 
eurtli— tho Saoriiico and llesurrection 
of Christ. The circumstances con- 
nected with thorn, as well as tho events 
themselves, excited the ailmiration and 
nstonishuiont, not only of the actual 
witnesses of these wonderful transac- 
tions, but of those who only learned 
them by report ; it is improbable, then, 
in the very highest degree, that all re- 
cord of localities so celebrated should 
be lost at the present day, unless. 
Indeed, such strange vicissitudes oc- 
curred mcanwliilc, tluit all authentic 
cluinncls for transmiasioa of tho tradi- 
tion wore evidently cut oft* So fiir is 
this from bcii^ the case that, from the 
ascension of Christ to tho reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, we may eiiuiiicrate 
no less than three credible repositories 
for tho prosorvation of this tradition. 
It may possibly have been jircserved 
amongst tlio Jewisli residents in Pales- 
tine ; it was prohMy preserved by, at 
least, a portion of the Roman army, 
the history of Uio events which it re- 
corded having, doubtless, been incor- 

£ 1 with the military anuals of the 
serving at Jerusalem, when such 
tookjj^nce. But it is botli^sri- 
I, in every respect, probahte tlmt 
radition was maintained in ito 
ty by the Christian church, reri- 
uring all that period in the Holy 
City, if, indeed, we except tho short 
absence nf the Christians daring the 
time they had fled for refuge to tho 
VOL. XXXV. — NO. CCVIf, 


not far distant town of Pella. From 
Adrian to Constantine the church flou- 
rished at Jerusalem, i^U enjoying an 
uninterrupted sucoessioa of bimops 
from the time of James. Somewhere 
about the twentieth year of Adrian's 
re^n, we And the flmtof the oontinued 
existence of the sacred places proved 
to demonstration by the efforts of the 
Roman emperor to profone and pollute 
them. The attempt of Adrian to de- 
grade the venerated scenes of the om- 
ciflxion and resurrection of our Lord, 
proved, by the interposition of Provi- 
dence, the means o&perpetuating their 
memory. The obstructions of ages 
were removed by the praiseworthy zeal 
of Constantine; the Holy Sepulchre 
discovered, purified, and restored. 
Thus for nearly two centuries the same 
localities, were acknowledged to bo 
genuine alike by Pagans and Chris- 
tians. 

A circumstance which at first ap- 
pears to militate against the identity 
of the sepukhre now shewn with the 
cave hewn in tho i*ock,*' which the gos- 
pels mention, and which Eusebius 
affirms was found by Constantine, ap- 
pears, on examination, confirmatory of 
that identity. 

El Hakim, tho third of the Fatamite^ 
khalifa in Egypt, wild and vision- 
ary fanatic," as Dr. Robinson relates 
(vol. ii. p. 4G), to crown tho exhibi- 
tion of hb hatred towards the Chris- 
tian name, **gave orders to demolish 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and this order was fully carried into 
execution by the Governor of Ramleh, 
to whom it was directed. The build- 
ing was razed to the foundations, and 
much labour was expended to deface the 
Sepulchre Uself.*' This could only 
have been cfTceted by cutting away the 
surrounding .mass : the present ap- 
pearance of the tomb is consequently 
accounted for ; and the absence of any 
attempt to restore the original forma- 
tion, at least evinces the absence of any 
design of imposing on the credulity of 
the visitor^ by the guardians of the Se- 
pulchre in afler times. 1 have now, to 
tho best of mj ability, laid before tho 
reader a plam unsophisticated state- 
ment of tne evidence on which the 
present tradition of these sacred places 
rests, and 1 leave it to his judgment to 
decide whether it be probable that this 
tradition is genuine |tnd trustworUiy, 
or fiilse, and unsupported by adequate 
authority; in other words, doeshafind 
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it more difncult to admit the tradition 
to be authentic^ than to lioliove we have 
for ages los^ all record of the sites of 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre ? 

We now proceed to the second point 
we proposed to notice, namely. Dr. 
Robinson's attempt to shake the evi- 
dence on which our tradition is based. 

Having been largely indebted to the 
learned author of the ‘^Biblical Re- 
searches" fur his aid in the pursuit of 
oar inquiry, it is only fair to near what 
he has to say on the other side of the 
question. Dr. Robinson rejects the 
existing tradition on two grounds ; 

First, from hitving arrived at the 
conclusion, that the site now shown, 
as the original site of the sepulchre, 
iniist have fallen mthin the second or 
interior waU of the ancient city. 

Secondly, because, in his opinion, 
the historical evidence for the received 
locality is not of a nature to substan- 
tiate its claims to our n^spect. 

Now objection No. 1 would be a 
posi*r, did it not, on examination, turn 
out a mere hypothesis, sati.nfactory, no 
doubt, to the doctor's own mind, but, 
unfortunately for the continuance of 
his tran(|uiUity, opposed with ability 
and erudition, at least e<pial to that by 
which it has been supported. The 
fact is, Josephus, who is the grand au- 
thority, writes so vaguely on the sub- 
ject,^ that he is alino>t as g(X)d as no au. 
thority at all; and the supposed ves- 
tiges of the second wxul are so ex- 
tremely problematical as to alTord no 
precise data for detenuiuing its actual 
course. Many a weary sc^arch I my- 
self made after it, and 1 am now exactly 
as wise as 1 was when my antiquarian 
labours commenced. Of J osi'plius, Dr. 
Robinson remarks, vol. i., p. 415, he 
wrote at Rome, far from his native 
land, and long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; nor is there any evidence 
or probability that he* had collected 
specific materiab for his works In his 
own country previously to that event.” 
And again, speaking of the present 
question, at p. 461, Josephus* uescrip- 
tion of the eecand wall is very short and 
unsatisfactory^* *it l^an at agate called 
Gennath positmn of which gate, 
by the way, as far os the sepulchre is 
conc<5med, appears to be the hinge on 
which the whole mui(^l argument turns. 
Dr. Williams, formerly chaplain to my 
late lamented friend Bishop Alexander, 
pl^s jthis gate in quite a different po- 
litic 6rom that on which Dr. Robin- 


son has fixed, and so he arrives at a 
totally difft^ront conclusion with wspect 
to the genuineness of the present site 
of the sepulchre. Having traced the 
whole course of the second wall at part 
ii., c. i., p. 289, of his “ Holy City,** 
he inquires, •• where now does it leave 
the dhurch of the Holy Sepulchre? 
in the angle formed by the sewnd wali 
nigh unto the city,” probably in ‘‘a 
place where tliere were gardens,** for 
the gate Gennath (that is, the gate of 
the gardens) led into this quarter, and 
where we know there were tombs, for 
the monument of John, the high priest, 
was in the anj^lo described by that 
fact,** 

Here, then, for example, arc two 
conflicting hypothesis— “ who can de- 
cide where doctors disagree?’* The 
conjecture of Mr. Williams is, I con- 
fess, exceedingly probable. Yet as 
nothing decisive of the (picstion lias as 
yet come to light, either from anti- 
quarian discoverics,or historic record — 
moreover, lus scarcely two writers on 
the same side of the controversy agree 
as to the exact line of this weary wall, 
or the locale of its umbiguoiis gate — we 
must dismiss the topographical argii- 
ment os foreign to our present investi- 
gation, and, as fully as our brief spat ‘0 
admits, review Dr. Robinson’s second 
ground of objection to the tradition of 
the sepulchre. 

On this head happily our task is 
Ught, the learned doctor’s cavils (us I 
nm constrained to call his objections) 
being neither weighty nor very nuiiie- 
rous. He sets out by sy input nisi in 
the feelings of wonder “with which 
the stranger, unacejuainted with the 
circumstances, on an*iving in Jerusa- 
lem at tlie present day, is pointed to 
the place of crucifixion, and the sepul- 
chre in the midst of the mmlern city 
(vol. ii., p. 64.) or, as he exprt»8ses 
it, next page, *‘in the hsabt of the 
city.” 

Great, indeeil, must the ncw-co- 
mcr*8 amazement be, nor the less, as 
on inspecting any tolerable^ ground- 
plan of the city, ho perceives at a 
glance that the Church of the Sqj|ul - 
chre has usually stootl nigh the iW 
cm wall, and, as the him flies, e1^ 
to the Pool of Hezekiah, which la| 
is but a few minutes walk from tm, 
Jaffo-gato! So much for a 
statement to commence with t 

Dr. Robinson next attempts to 
argue, that the early Christians enter- 
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talned no veneration for these sacred 
places, becausCf as he informs us, p. 

72, « The four gospels, which describe 
so minutely the circumstances of the 
crucifixion and resurrection, mention 
the sepulchre only in general terms ; 
and although some of them were writ- 
ten some thirty or forty years after 
these events, yet they are silent as to 
any veneration of the sepulchre, and 
B^o as to its very existence at that 
time 1'* 

The same line of argument by which 
IXr. Kobin^n would disprove Aiy 
early veneration for the sepulchre, 
goes equally to prove the non-exist- 
eiicc of the rock -hewn tomb itself, aud 
that but from thirty to forty years 
after it was excavated 1 

By the like conclusive reasoning he 
might also prove that the early disci- 
ples had no particular regard for “ The 
Lord’s Prayer!” for, so far from read- 
ing that they respected it, both gos- 
I^Ts and epistles are silent as to the 
tact of their over making use of the 
form of words which Christ himself 
had taught them. 

The Scriptures are oflen minute on 
points respecting which we mi^ht an- 
ticipate their silence ; and again, they 
an* as oll(*n silent where we might ex- 
pect them to bo minute. This silence, 
then, of Scripture, with regard to the 
early veneration of those consecrated 
spots, which the Christian cannot viCw 
without emotion, even to the present 
day, aifords no argument against a 
presumption so natural. 

The succession of bishops, from the 
time of St. Janies to that of the Em- 
peror Adrian, furnishes the next stum- 
uling.block for Dr. Robinson to fall foul 
of. This alleged fact,** he writes, at p. 

73, ** is also a matter of less wrtaiiity 
than is here represented. Eusebiu'^, 
the only authority on the subject, lived 
two i^entiirics afVerwards, and says cx- 
pressly, tliat he ha<l been able to find 
no document respecting them, luid wrote 
only from report,** 

1 confess, on turning to the book and 
chapter of Eusebius referred to in tins 
piasa^, I did rub my .eyes amaxingly, 
4o ini^e certain tliat I was wide awake. 
'The testimony of Eusi'bius, as wo have 
..aeon, may be divided into two parts. 
As to the term of years during which 
6ach bishop enjoyed his see, our author 
tolls us he nod no certain information. 
**We have not nscortaiued,*’ he says, 
**in any way, that the times of the 


bishops in Jerusalem have been re^- 
larly preserved on record, for tradmun 
says, that they all lived a very short 
time/* Where, on the other hand, 
Eusebius informs us of their number, 
names, nation, character, and order of 
succession, he states distinctly that 
ho wrote from written records-— ** So 
much, however, I have learned from 
writers,** And yet Dr. Robinson de- 
liberately asserts, Eusebius '^says ar- 
pressly, that he had been able to find no 
document respecting them, am wrote 
only from report /** 

Dr. Robinson, with Quixotic cou- 
rage, spurs on to break a lance with 
the learned Jerome, for tilt he must 
with ever^ cliampioii of the sepulchre. 
Commenting on Jerome's relation con- 
cerning the idols set im by Adrian 
over Calvary, and the place of the re- 
surrection, he observes, at p. 73, 
Could this be regarded as a well- 
ascertained fact, it would certainly 
have great weight in a decision of the 
question ; but what is the evidence on 
which it rests?— the earliest witness is 

again Eusebius Writing 

after the death of Constantine, he 
merely rc‘lates that a temple of Venus 
had been erected over the sepulchre, 
but says not one word of Adrian. 
The historians of the following century 
relate the same fact in the pmo man- 
ner. It is Jerome alone, writing about 
A.D., 395, or some sixty years later 
than Eusebius, who afiirms that an idol 
had stood on the spot from the time of 
Adrian.** 

Dr. Robinson admits, that if this 
statement of Jerome could be regarded 
as sf well-authcnticated fact, it would 
certainly have great weight in a deci- 
sion of the queslion ; but Avhat, he asks, 
is the evidence on which it rests ? ^ 

We reply, the evidence on which it 
rests is, the authority of Jerome, an 
authority at all times creditable, in the 

S resent instance, of particular weight. 

erome, one of the most learned 
writers of the early Latin church, had 
b^n no less than nine yedts resident 
in Bethlehem, at the time bo wrote 
his well-known Epistle to Paula, his 
opportunities, consequently, for collect- 
ing the local traditions of tbe sepulchre, 
were abundant. From bis intimate 
acquaintance with the best-informod 
persons in Jeniftalem, the sources of 
his iiifunuation must have been of the 
most unexceptionable character; from 
position, literary attainments, natural 
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ability," and lonoc ex|)cricnce, no man 
vras better calculated to sift and weigh 
the evidence for or against the facta 
brought under his iiotia*. Added to 
this, he had received a liberal oduca- 
lion in Homo itself;* and was made 
conversant with the Greek and Latin 
authors, under tlio tutelage of Donatus, 
the celebrated grammoruin. When a 
wcll^ttested tradition, then, wliich was 
connected, alike, with the annals of 
Jerusalem, and the histoiy of the reign 
of the Emperor Adrian, was submit- 
ted to the searching judgment of one 
so well qualihed to test its authenticity 
as Jerome, we may take his evidence 
on the point, as dcsertnng of the very 
highest degree of credit. 

But on what pretence does Dr. 
Kobiiison impugn the testimony of 
Jerome? Not l^cause the statement 
he put forward has been contradicted 
by contcmporaiy historians, but merely 
because Eusebius, who wrote before, 
and the authoi*s of the following cen- 
tuiy who succeed him, make (if Dr. 
Kobinson be correct) no allusion to 
the facts. 

Now had Eusebius, in his account of 
the restoration of Idea sancta by Con- 
stnntine, been gitdng a histoiy, or even 
a description, of the temple of Venus 
erected over the sepulcnro, the first 
lion of the doctor’s objection might 
admitted as pertinent to the case ; 
but Eusebius, as we have before seen, 
makes but a passing allusion to this 
idolatrous fane, noticing only the vast- 
ness of the structure, and the eflfoits 
which impious men” had used **to 
deliver over that illustrious monument 
of immortality to darkness and ob- 
livion;” and this for simple pur- 
pose of exhibiting the maj^nitude of 
the emperor’s pious enterprise in dis- 
covcrii^, punfving, and restoring 

the pl^ of the resurrection of our 
Lord.” Moreover, as we have also 
seen, there is not a particle of Jerome's 
statement which is in the least degree 
inconsistent with that of Eusebius— 
discrepam^ between them there is none. 

As to the ** historians of the foDow- 
ing century,*’ who relate the same 
fact in the same manner** with Euse- 
bius, Dr. Bobinson, if Lis assertion 
means anvthlnz, must be understood 
to state, that these historians, in their 
several narratives, take notice only of 
the sanctuoiy of Venus, but relate 
nothing about idols, or th^ existence 
in the time of Adrian. 


On reference to the note at foot of 
the page, I find Dr. llobinson's array 
of witnoS8(»s, os THE historians of the 
fifth century, are reduced to a ifiodesC 
pairp to wit, Socrates and Sozomnn. 
And of these, one, namely Sozoman, 
corroborates not the least important 
part of the statement of Jerome ; for 
m the vciy next page. Dr. Robinson 
tdls us, that Sozoman, in the middle 
of the fifth century, is the first to re- 
mark, that the heathen erected tY (the 
idol) in the hope that the Christians, 
who came to pay their devotions at the 
sepulchfc, would thus have the appear- 
ance of worshipping an idol.'* lhavo 
not the histories cither of Socrates or 
Sozoman to refer to; but firom Dr. 
Robinson’s account it would appear 
that Sozoman countenanced the opinion 
wc ventured to express, that the tern- 
pie of Venus contained an image of 
Jupiter, which was set up over the 
ancient site of the sepulchre. I think 
wc have said enough on Dr. Robin- 
son’s futile attempt to overthrow the 
testimony of Jerome. 

1 will pass without comment the 
glaring fallacy of the learned traveller’s 
inference, tlint^ ^'thc amount of the 
testimony relative to an idol erected 
over the place of the resurrection, and 
serving to mark the spot, is simply 
this, that writers ex post facto have 
mentioned such an idol as standing, 
not over the sepulchre of old, as 
being that of Christ, but over the spot 
fixed upon by Constantine as that $€• 
pnlchre. 

The absurdity of the induction is 
evident; and it is painful to sec a 
writer of Dr. ’Robinson’s character 
reduced to such miserable shifts to 
maintain a favorite hypothesis. 

We now come to the last and most 
laboured argument Dr. Robinson pro- 
duces to depreciate the credit of the 
tradirion of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
is an analogical oiguincut, and may be 
brie^ stated thus ; ** The place of our 
Lord’s ascension must have been, to 
the first Christians in Jerusalem, an 
object of no less interest than his se- 
pulchre, and could not but have been 
equally known to them. The know- 
ledge of it, too, would naturally have 
been handed dowp, from century to 
century, through the same succession 
of holy men. In this case, moreover, 
wo know that such a tradition did 
actually exist before the ago of Con- 
stantine, which pointed out the place 
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of tho aflccnsion on the suingiit of Uie 

Mount of Olivos Yet 

the tradition itself is unquestionably 
falsot since it is contradicted by an ex- 
press declaration of Scripture ;** there- 
forei concludes Dr. RoDinson, as the 
tradition of tho place of the ascension 
is untrue^ we ^y infer the tradition of 
the sepulchre is untrue also. 

Bravely concluded by the doctor I 
For ailment sake, admit the pre- 
mises, mt the cases of the two tradi- 
tions be supposed to be strictly analo- 

g ous, then traditions A. and S. are 
anded down from the same source, 
by the same channel. A. is proved to 
be incorrecti therefore tradition S. must 
necessiirily be untrue also— a notably 
lopcal deduction ! 

But can we admit Dr. Robinson's 

{ ireniii^s? Do tho two troditionaiy 
ocalities present cases precisely analo- 
gous i Assuredly they do not ; let us 
contrast them. ^ 

In the first place, tho events which 
each locality commemorates, were not 
of eipud inU'rcst and importance. Tho 
fact of tho ascension was a memorable 
fact ; but that of the resurrection was 
moi*c memorable still. By his ascen- 
sion, it was manifested that Christ luid 
‘‘entered into his glory," had been 
received up “on high,” but “As was 
declared to be the Son of Ood with 
powers by his resurrection from tho 
dciid;" the one was a conseouence, tho 
other tho cause. While the former 
aflected the disciples' hopes and fears, 
for their exultation was not unmingled 
with anxiety and regret— the great 
fact of the resurrection formed the 
basis and foundation of their faith— 
the events then were not parallel In 
linporiance ; the scenes of each, there- 
fore, were not likely to cxcito the same 
amount of interest. 

In the second place, the two lo- 
calities did not possess the same extent 
of notoriety; the knowledge of the 
place of tho ascension was confined to 
tlio “ chosen witnesses" who were alone 
permitted to bo present on tho occa- 
sion. The knowle^o of this spot, 
therefore, could only nave been disse- 
minated through a single channel, and 
that, by tho majority, a suspected one. 


On the other hand, the locality of the 
s^ulchre was as notorious as the fact 
of the resurrection ; the traditions then 
of places not equal in notoriety, were 
not likdy to mve been equally pre- 
served. 

Finally, the sites of these two events 
were not equally calculated to survive 
the ravages of time. The^ sepulc^ 
itself was not easily destructible, being 
a cavern hewn out of the solid rock, 
and the locale of the sepulchre was 
defined by being the famjly burial- 

S round of a well known individual, 
bseph of Arimathca. But what, after 
the lapse of a few } cars, was to mark tho 
exact site of the place of the resurrec- 
tion? How often, in the course of 
centuries, has the ploughshare passed 
through it ? How often has the yidd- 
ing soil been trodden under foot of 
armed hosts? How, amidst all the 
vicissitudes of those disastrous times 
that signalise tho fatal history of dcru. 
Salem, could any distinctive marks 
have been preserved, to point out the 
little spot of ground which Christ last 
touched as he ascended into heaven ? 
It is really wonderful that tradition has 
been so slightly at fault, when it has 
fixed on the height of Olivet, nearest 
to Bethany, as the scene of Christ's 
ascension. 

Where, then, is the analogy in the 
cases of the two traditions ? — imcq^ual 
in interest, notoriety, and perpetuity. 
And if his premises be nought, what 
becomes of l)r. Robinson's conclusion 
—of his “ decisive test?" (p. 77). 

Verily, this last and cherished bant- 
ling of the doctor's was ushered into 
the world a still-born babe. 

Sit sibi terra levis — ^Ict it rest in 
peace. 

Take warning, then, my reader, how 
you mount your favourite hobby. Once 
started, you may be dragged through 
many a miry patji, and get sormy 
bespattered in your progress; take 
warning from Dr. Robinson. Yet all 
who love to indulge tho memory of 
hallowed and tiine^onqured associa- 
tions vriU join with me in voting him 
their thanks, no less, for bis absti^t of, 
than strictures on, thobbtoricovidcnco 
for tho tiodition of the sepulchre. 
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A LETTER FROM THE REV. G. 8. FABER. 


Sir, — The interest which 1 have felt 
ill the very curious and valuable papers 
that have recently appeared in the 
Dublin University Magazine, under 
the title of ** Irish Tourists," particu- 
larly, I may say, in the Second 
Part,” as given in your February num- 
ber, may perhaps be admitted as a 
tolerably fair apology for iny troubling 
you with this communication. 

Dr. Petrie, I observe, in his learned 
work on the Round Towers, expresses 
himself with entire confidence touch- 
ing the comparatively late formation 
of Lough Neagh. 

“ That Lough Neagh,** sa;^ he, “ was In- 
deed formed Zy an inundation, though not 
in the way stated by Cainbrcnsis, on the au- 
thority of a legend still applid to almost 
eveiy lake, in Irdand, and thateM/s inunda^ 
tion actuaUjf took place in the firel century^ 
there is no reason to doubt, because it Is re- 
corded by the most ancient and trustwortliy 
of our annalists : and the names of the very 
tribes who occupied the plain so covered, arc 
also given in veiy andeut documents.** — 
Origin of the Round Towers^ p. 45. 

It were to be wished that, for the 
benefit of us Anglo-Saxons,' whose 
acquaintance with the ancient annalists 
of Ireland will gb into a very narrow 
compass. Dr. Petrie had given us in full 
the statements which, in his opinion, 
leave no doubt that Lough Neagh teas 
formed hy an inundation in the firnt 
century of the Chrutian era. .We 
who, til the abetracta may be somewhat 
sceptical as to such an occurrence, 
would then have been enabled, in a 
measure at least, to form a judgment 
as to the credibilitv of the narrative. 
The legend given by Giraldus Gam- 
brensis is, no doubt, as your oor respon- 
dent Justly observes, purely dUumm ; 
and as lakes were, upon a small scale, 
univcfrsalty reckoned images of the 
Deluge, and^ were thence employed for 
the Celebration of the locally-comme- 
morative mysteries, we sbali not won- 
der that tlie same Iqgend should be 
annexed to almost every lake in Ire- 
land, and (I may add) in Celtic Wales 


also. The remarkable account of the 
origin of the real universal Deluge, 
which Dr. Hyde has given as that 
propounded by the ancient Persian 
Magi, throws, by its nearly exact coin- 
cidence, great light upon the Celtic 
legend, and fully establishes its dilu- 
vian character. The flood, which 
some of them, however, would confine 
to Assyria and Persia, burst forth, 
they said, from the oven of an ohi 
woman named Zala^Capha, whose 
house was situated on the mountain 
where Noah dwelt previous to that 
calamity. It is said to have been 
asserted by Zeradusbt, that the Deluge 
would never have taken place had it 
not been owing to the wickedness and 

diabolical incantations of Malciis 

Jiyde de Rel. Vet, Pers, c. x. I have 
given this story in my ** Origin of 
Pagan Idolatory and I might liavo 
associated with it the legend given by 
Giraldus, bad I then been acquainted 
with the Irish tradition, for the two 
differ only in the substitution of the 
oven for the well. 

As the legend attached to Lough 
Neagh is thus clearly diluvian, and as 
thence, no doubt, it was harmoniously 
fabricated in times of Paganism, wo 
are, 1 think, involuntarily led to dis- 
trust the comparatively recent forma- 
tion of that lake, unless the annalists 
should have ^ detailed circumstances 
which might justly command our as- 
sent. 

On general physical principles, we 
mav be morally certain that the vast 
bed of a sheet of inland water, thirty 
miles long hy fifteen broad, could never 
have been formed in the first century, 
except bv some great convulsion which 
should lower the surface of the 
ground to that extent. On the recess' 
of the waters of the Deluge, we may 
be quite sure, from the present face of 
nature, that many profundities would 
be left, into which, according to their 
magnitude, one or more rivers would 
flow. Where the ground •permitted 
an easy efflux into the ocean, fresh- 
water lakes would be permanently 
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formed by rivers flowing into them, 
and by a corresponding discharge 
through a single river into the sea. 
But where the ground did not permit 
such an efflux, the superfluous water 
would either bt carried off by evapora- 
tion and other means, iif: in the case* of 
a large lake like the Caspian, or else, 
gradually rising, wov by its weight 
bear down the restrraining bjtrrier, and 
produce one of those local deluges 
(such, for instance, as that of Thes- 
saly) which were never entirely for- 
gotten. 

If, then, Lough Neagh was formed 
so late as the first century, no solu- 
tion built upon the physical conse- 
quences of the universal Deluge will 
be admissible. Its bed, in lAat.case^ 
can only have been produced by some 
great convulsion of nature analogous 
to that which so immensely lowered 
the level of the once fertile valley- 
plain of ^I'ldim, and produced, by the 
influx of the Jordan, the vastness and 
depth of the Asphaltite Lake. There 
the depression was such, many hun- 
dred feet below the level of the sea, 
that there was no egress for the waters 
through the still discernible course of 
the lower Jordan into the eastern horn 
of the Red Sea ; but, in the case of 
Lough Neagh, the superfluous water 
freely finds its way into the ocean 
throuirh the channel of the poetical 
river Bann. 

Now, if we suppose Lough Neagh 
not to have been left bv the Deluge, 
hut to have been farmed subsequently 
to it, like the Asphaltite Lake, nothing, 
I apprehend, except a more or less 
similar cause will account for this 
alleged subsequent formation. A (cm- 
porary cause may produce a tempore^ 
inundation, as when our two English 
lakes, Bassenthwaite and Derwent- 
watcr, are united tht^ugh heavy rains, 
and become one continuous lake ; but 
remove the cause, and the ceases. 
Nothing purely temporary^ however, 
characterises Lough Neagh. Had a 
plain been overflowed by the mere 
rain-produced swelling of rivers, 
and had the inundation found its way 
to the sea through the familiar chan- 
nel of the Bann, the deluged plain, 
when the torrent abated, would have 
emerged, and tl^e whole country would 
have appeared before. But this, 
notoriously, is not the case* A lake, 
said to have ^eti pfroduced by Inunda- 
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H>ion in the flrst century, still, after a 
lapse of eighteen hundred years, re* 
mains the same long, and wide, and 
deep sheet of water, tranquilly flowir.g 
through the Bann into the ocean. 
This phenomenon, if I mistake not, is 
unaccountable . upon the theory of a 
mere inundation. No mere inundation 
Could have produced the deep and ex- 
tensive bed of the lake. If Neagh 
had no existence before the first cen- 
tury, it mubt have been brought into 
existence by some great physical con- 
vulsion. No lakes, 1 believe, have 
been produced to the Deluge, 

and independently of the Deluge, save 
by physical action of some kind ; and, 
if I mistake not, the only known and 
recorded physical action is volcanic, 
which ordinarily produces bituminous 
lakes of this or that magnitude. 

Here, then, the question arises, 
which I could wish Dr. Petrie to have 
solved, when he appealed, as indubita- 
ble, to the records of the most ancient 
and trustworthy of the Irish annalists. 
According to him, they do not ascribe 
the inundation to the overflowing of 
the well specified by Giraldus. To 
what, then, do they ascribe it ? If 
to a simple overflow of the rivers, oc- 
casioneu by rain, which permanently 
produced the mighty *Lough Ntagh, 
they stand convicted of falsehood, by 
asserting a physical impossibility ; if, 
on the contrary, to a fearful convul- 
sion of nature, they then, no doubt, 
assert a physical possibility; but it 
would be desirable that we should 
have the precise statements of the old 
annalists. Whether the character of 
the country would warrant the suppo- 
sition of volcanic action, I am unable 
to say, having never visited it ; but, if 
the ancient annalists assert anything of 
the sort, we may fairly require, in con- 
firmation, some tangible evidence af-^ 
forded bv the physical character of the* 
region itself. Wherever there has 
been volcanic action in the formation 
of a lake subsequently to the Deluge, 
as in the Instances of the Dead Sea, 
the Lake Apernus, and the like, the 
country, 1 believe, always affords a 
sufficiency of physical evidenoe. 

1 the rather press this metier, be- 
cause it seems to hear not p little upon 
Dr. Petrie’s general theory. 

The legend, preserved and detailed 
by Giraldus, is most decidedly diluvian, 
and Mat of a character which could 
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only have been handed down from 
Pagan times, that is to say, times 
anterior to the introduction of Chris* 
tianity into Ireland. Now, into this 
legend, round towers are distinctly in- 
troduced. No person! 1 suppose, 
would imagine that, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, any such buildings could be seen 
in the bed of Lough Neagh ; nor can 
anything very cogent be built upon the 
expression turres eccledaeticas^ em- 
ployed by Giraldus : because he would 
naturally so denominate the tapering 
round towers, which, in his day, were 
attached to churches, and used for 
ecclesiastical purposes. But, from the 
circumstance of round towers being 
introduced into a palpably diluvian 
legend long preserved with the usual 
tenacity of secluded and half civilised 
nations, the apparent presumption is, 
that the original edifices ofnhis cha- 
racter ought to be referred to Pagan 
times, or times prior to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. 

Of course, in the abstract, the pre- 
sumption may be altogether erroneous, 
and Dr. Petrie’s opinifin may he per- 
fectly correct. On thii point I would 
not be understood to adventure any 
positive assertion. Yet though you 
Irish antiquaries may set one down as 
an afpheological heretic, I cannot re- 
frain from saying, that, even if Dr. 
Petrie’s opinion be in itself correct, he 
has not given a sufficiency of histo- 
rical evidence to prove its correct- 
ness. 

The fallacy of his reasoning may bo 
compendioasly expressed in the fami- 
liar logical dogma. Dolus latet in 
generalibus: that is to say, he puts 
more into his conclusion than he bad 
put into his premises, and thence de- 
duces generals from particulars. 

His line of argument, aa I under- 
stand him, is the following : 

He assumes that the round towers 
were erected at various periods be- 
tween the fifth and thirteenth cen- 
turies: so that the supposed earliest 
ore allowed to be as ola as the mission 
of Patrick. 

Next he brings satisfactory testi- 
monies to show, that between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries many 
round towers were built by Christiani, 
and attached to their churches for the 
etclesiastical purpose of belfrvs. 

Then he fairly acknowledges the 
o^eneral absence of distinct notices, 


and the extreme meagrenesa of the 
Irish annals anterior to the tenth cen- 
tury ; in other words, he acknowledges 
that between the fifth and the tenth 
centuries we have no definite accounts, 
either of the building qf round towers 
or of the use to whi^ they were put. 
•— Ortg. of Round Towers^ p. 380. 

Now, in what manner does Dr. 
Petrie employ these materials? 

From the evidentially ascertained 
building*and ecclesiastical use of round 
towers between the tenth and thir- 
teenth centuries, he draws the conclu- 
sion : that ALL round towers, (he more 
ancient included os well ns the more 
modern^ must have been built by 
Christians for ecclesiastical purposes ; 
in other words, ho draws a general 
conchision from only particular pre- 
mises. 

Such, if 1 mistake not, is the fallacy 
in Dr. Petrie’s tcasoning. His opU 
nion, abstractedljr, may be i^uite cor- 
rect. But that is not precisely the 
point. We are concerned with the 
proof And here we cannot help feel- 
ing that Dolus latet in generalibus. 

Dr. Petrie, however, draws what I 
readily admit to be no improbable in- 
ference. 

One of the principal duties of the 
aistaire, he tells us, was to ring the 
bell in the cloictheach, or round tower. 
But the office of aistaire can be shown 
to have existed in the Irish church 
under Patric in the fifth century. 
Therefore, ^'a not improbable infe- 
rence may be drawn, that bell- towers 
were then inexistence; as, otherwise, 
this duty could not have been per- 
formed. —p. 383. 

1 have not the slightest quarrel with 
the inference. On the contrary, it is 
the precise inference which, for the 
purp^tse of showing the existence of 
round towers in the fifth century^ I my- 
self should hav# drawn, and I feel 
scarcely a doubt of its correctness. 

But what then ? What is the re- 
sult ? 

Truly, I am at a loss to perceive 
how this perfectly legitimate inference 
can substantiate the opinion, that the 
round towers were universally built for 
eccUrimikal purposes, and that the 
earliest of them were constructed in 
the fifth centurjr by Patric and his 
Christian associates. It may be so ; 
but still the inference would only go to 
the use made of the round towers in 
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the earliest Hibertio-Christlan times ; 
it would not go, yet additionally, to 
the canstruetum of those towers by 
Christian hands for Christian pur- 
poses. 

Purely hyimthetically, ^let us say, 
that Patric oid^ not build these very 
ancient round towers, but found them 
ready built to his hand ; and let us 
mark the result of such a supposition. 

We all know, that in the early pro- 
pagation of Christianity aniong the 
northern njitions, it was a regularly- 
established plan to appropriate Pagan 
places of worship to Christian pur- 
poses, with such additions of churches 
and the like as might be found con- 
venient or necessary. This, according 
to Bede, was the plan enjoined by 
Pope Gregory upon Augustine of 
Canterbury in the sixth century, or 
tlie very century which succeeded the 
mission of Patric to the Irish. Now 
there is nothing in Dr. Petrie's very 
just inference to forbid the belief, that 
Patric found certain Pagan round 
towers already in existence, and, na- 
turally enough, applied them to the 
Christian use of belfrys, while 
churches were built {p immediate con- 
tiguity. 

1 do not positively assert that it was 
HO ; but most assuredly the inference 
will warrant only the use, not the erec- 
tion, of the round towers, which Dr. 
Petrie assumes to have existed in the ^ 
fifth century, and in the time of 
Patric. 

If, then, we consider the point of 
probability, the question will be : whe- 
ther it be more likely that Patric 
erected such extraordinary edifices, or 
that he firtmd them erected by Pagan 
hands, and applied them to a very ob- 
vious Christian use in exact confor- 
mity with the plan, authoritatively os 
we know, in those davs recommended. 

It is, no doubt, a question of mere 
probability ; and, os I understand Dr. 
Petrie, the question, either way, is in- 
capable of being decided evidentially. 
Let us, then, purely for the sake of 
discussion, take that side of the alter- 
native-whioh is rejected by Dr. Petrie; 
and we shall see that it will account 
for the existence and Application of all 
the round towers, confessedly built by 
Christians between the tenth and the 
thirteenth centuries. 

Patric, we will say, found certain 
round towers, which had been built by 


Pagan hands for Pagan religious pur- 
poses. The missionary applied them 
to Christian uses. They were found 
convenient as belfrys; and hence- 
forth, quite down to the thirteenth 
century, whenever a belfiry was 
wanted to a new church,* an imitative 
round tower was erected. Much the 
same progress may be observed in the 
well-known change of the Roman ba- 
silica into the Christian cathedral. 
The change was speedily followed by 
similar imitative Christian buildings : 
and the Pjgan basilica became the 
type of the larger Christian church. 

Now, 1 do not assert, in opposition 
to Dr. Petrie, that such was the pro- 
gress of the Irish round tower ; 1 only 
say that, by his own showing, such 
might have been the progress. Nei- 
ther 8id%Df the alternative has been 
proved ; and, fur anything that ectWen- 
tially appears to the contrary, the ear- 
liest round towers may just as well 
have been built by Pagans as by Chris- 
tians. Yet it may not be useless to 
compare and weigh opposing probabi- 
lities. 

On the supposition, that round 
towers ytete first built in the fifth cen- 
tury by Christian hands, and for Cbria- 
tian purposes, we are obviously led to 
ask, how Patric came to adopt* that 
very peculiar shape rather than any 
other more familiar one. Was he the 
architectural inventor of the round 
tower ? Or did be bring the model 
of it from France or Italy f I am 
unable myself to answer these ques- 
tions. I only know, that with the ex- 
ception of (L believe) two in Celtic 
Scotland, round towers of the Irish 
type are usually deemed peculiar 
Ireland. Something like parallel cases 
have, I believe, been brought from 
Hindostan, or its vicinity ; but these 
would afford no solution of the prin- 
ciple on which Patric might be thought 
to have permanently introduced them 
into the land of his mission. 

On the contrary supposition, that 
the earliest round towers were built 
by Pagan hands prior to the arrival of 
Patric, we shall not have very far to 
seek for at least plausible e»lanv 
tion of their peculiar shape. When 1 
wrote, between thirty and forty years 
ago, my ** Origin of Pagan Idolatry," 
I knew so veij little of the Irish round 
towers, that I did not care to commit 
or expose myself by introducing a sub- 
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jeot which I had then never studied, 
and of which I was consciously igno- 
rant. Otherwise^ I might have well 
Introduced them into my comparative 
view of pyramidal or conical temples^ 
if templeSf according to our common 
idea of a temple, they may be properly 
denominated. I considered all build- 
ings of either the pyramidal or the 
conical form, whatever might be their 
several proportions of height relatively 
to base, as designedly constructed with 
the same ideality ; and since 1 met 
with such buildings in regions widely 
separated from each other, 1 conclnded 
that they must all have sprung from 
one common centre: the region, to 
wit, where the whole postdiluvian race 
were once congregated, and whence 
they were subsequently scattered over 
the fame of the whole earth. You 
will find my principle drawn out in full 
in my “ Origin of Pagan Idolatry,*' 
Imok V. chap. 7. § i* ii* And, in the 
engraving prefixed to my third volume 
you will see these ideas graphically 
presented to the eye. Now, with or 
without propriety, 1 might, at least on 
the principle of analogy, have classed 
with other pyramidal or conical build- 
ings the round towers of Ireland. The 
analogy is certain : whether it be the 
result of accident or design is another 
question. In point of fact, 1 should 
define an Irish round tower to be a 
conical pyramid, the proportions of 
which in height compared to base 
widely differed from those of either 
the Egyptian pyramid, or the Indian 
pagoda, or the Euddhic cone, while 
they closely corresponded with those 
of the lofty square Chinese pyramid. 

*1 am by no means prepared to affirm 
that the most ancient of the round 
towers most have been erected anterior 
to the fifth century and the arrival of 
Patric, or the somewhat earlier arrival 
of Palladitts, by Pagan hands and for 


Pagan purposes ; for it may be doubted 
whether we have sufficient evidence to 
affirm aapMtng positively. But 1 cer- 
tainly think that for the Pagan side of 
the alternaffi^ rejected by Dr. Petrie, 
as fair a case of probability may be 
made out as for the Christian side of 
the alternative espoused by him. At 
all events, he has given no legitimate 
proof that his opinion must be correct ; 
for the evidentially-established circum- 
stance, that the less ancient round 
towers were erected by Christian 
hands for Christian purposes, between 
the tenth and the thirteenth centuries. 
Is no valid proof, either that the more 
ancient ones of the fifth century were 
built by Patric and his Christian con- 
verts, or that no round towers were in 
existence precious to his arrival. In 
short, so far as any evidence produced 
by Dr. Petrie is concerned, the whole 
matter, so far as I can see, resolves 
itself into a question of probabilities ; 
and here per>on8 must judge for them- 
selves on which side the scale de- 
scends. 

If the Pagan side be deemed the 
most nrobable, I should sav that iny 
valuea and talented friend. Miss Beau- 
fort, in her *• Prize Essay on the Ar- 
chitecture and Antiquities of Ireland 
previous to the landing of the Anglo- 
Normans," had delivered the truth, 
though by no means the whole truth. 
On the analogical supposition, that tho 
round towers roust be clashed with 
buildings and artificial hills, whether 
pyramidal or conical, we must seek for 
the completeness of its mythological 
ideality in what we have faieen able to 
ascertain respecting the variously pro- 
portioned pyramid and cone. This 
point 1 have fully discussed in iny 
** Origin of Pagan Idolatory." 

C. S. Fabbb. 

Sherlrara llouie, Durham, F«b. 6, ISSO. 
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We had some doubt whether we should 
call our readers* attention to the diary 
of Evelyn* of which a new edition is in 
the course of publication^ or whether 
we should pass another hour with 
Pepys before entering upon the exa* 
niination of his more high-minded and* 
in every wav* more estimable contem- 
porary. Still your grave^ high-minded* 
and estimable men are not always the 
pleasantest fellows ; and the whim of 
the moment* if nothing better can be 
said for our choice* makes us revert to 
Samuel the Son of the Stifbher. 

Through his diary* in every part of 
it* his passion for fine clothes displays 
itself. ^ This must have struck our 
readers* even in the extracts which we 
gave in our last chapter* though none 
of them were selected for the purpose 
of exhibiting this trait of our hero’s 
character. Fine clothes on any one 
were the object of attentive regard to 
him* but fine clothes on himself were 
attended with a consciousness of a dif- 
ferent kind. In his days* distinctions 
of dress separated classes of society* 
and there was something of the de- 
light with which he contemplated his 
advancing position* mingled with the 
almost schoolboy vanity, which* at any 
time, would have made his new clothes 
a subject of interest to him. We< 
have known a Lord Mayor to whom 
the robes and chain of office were of 
more importance than the civic dig- 
nity of which they were the symbols. 
But* in addition to all this, Pepys bad 
something that looked very like a shop 
feeling on the subject; of his new 
clothes he will tell you the price per 
j'ard* and the number of yards. Pepys 
IS a man sometimes lavish in his ex- 
penditure ; but still be likes to get the 
worth of his money. He ^ives as 
little to another as he can. His expen- 
diture is on himself— -his savings are 
for himself. He made a premt to 
his wife’s brother. " I did give my 
wife's brother ten shillings* and a coat 
that I had by me— a close-bodied* 
light-coloured cloth coat* with a gold 
edging iR each seam* that was thelace 
of my wife’s best pettyooat that she 
had when 1 married ; he Is going into 


Holland to seek his fortune.*' ** I had 
U of Leah when tt bachelor — 1 would 
not have given it for a wildemeu of 
monkies,** is the sentimental language 
of Shylock. What added feeling would 
have been thrown into Shylock’s 
thoughts, had the worthy Israelite's 
thoughts been associated with faded 
bridal dresses* instead of turquoise 
rings and such valuables. The an- 
cient war-cry of **old do! old do!** as 
Maginn calls it* would have sounded 
well from the lips of the Jew whom 
Shakspeare drew ; but in Pepys it was 
more than nature. His brother-in- 
law going to seek his fortune in Hol- 
land in a suit of clothes composed of 
the remains of an old coat and the 
fragmentary lace of a lady's petticoat* 
and Pepys’s heart ready to break at 
parting them I One of the earliest 
entries in Pepys’s diary is January* 1, 
1659 — as we would write* 1660: 
** This morning I rose* put on my suit 
with great skirts* having not lately 
worn any other clothes but them ; 
dined at home in the garret* where my 
wife dressed the remains of a turkey* 
and* in doing of it* burned her hand.” 
The second* of January 22* of the 
same year, is — ** To church in the 
afternoon to Mr. Herring* where a 
lazy poor sermon. This day I began 
'to put buckles to my shoes,** Herring 
vras a Presbyterian minister* who was 
afterwards ejected. We have Herring 
again mentioned. In an entry of 
August 1 7* 1 662* we find Pepys stating* 
that that day being the last Sunday 
that the Presbyterians are to preach* 
unless they read the new Common 
Prayer and renounce the covenant, he 
went to hear Dr. Bates’s farewell 
sermon. Pepys noted down the text, 
and looked round the church* as was 
his wont* to see the ladies. There is 
scarcely an entry of his sundry occu- 
pations that does not exhibit now his 
eye was engiwed by the ladies and their 
dresses. This day « I was very well 
pleased with the sight of a fine lady 
that 1 have often seen walk in Gray's- 
inn Walks. To Madame Turner’s* and 
dUi^d with her. She had beard Parson 
Herring take his leave* though he* by 
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reading so much as he did of the 
Common Prajer^ hath cast himself out 
of the good opinion of both sides.'* 
Pepys appears himself to have heard 
him on the evening of the same day. 

Parson Herring read a psalm and 
chapters before sermon* and one was * 
the chapter in the Acts where the 
story of Ananias and* Saphira is ; and 
after he had done* says he* * This is 
just the ca^e of England at present — 
God* he bids us preach* and man bids 
us not to preach ; and if we do* we are 
to be imprisoned and further punished.* 

. . . I hear most of the Presbyters 

took their leave to-day* and that the 
city is much dissatisfied with it. I 
pray God keep peace among us* and 
make the bishops careful of bringing in 
men in their rooms* or all else will fly 
in pieces, fur bad ones will not go down 
with the city.*' But Herring and the 
ejected ministers must not carry us 
off from Pepys himself* nor on to 
the year 1G62. It is a pity that wo do 
not know how Pcpvs w as dressed on 
January 23* of the year 1659-60* fur 
*'in the garden at Whitehall* going 
through the Stone Gallery, I fell in a 
ditch* it being very dark.** The next 
day he is at a wedding* or something 
like one : ** I took my wife to Mr. 
Pierce's* she in her way being troubled 
with a pair of new pattens* and I vexed 
to go so slow* it being late. We found 
Mrs. Garrick very fine* and one Mr. 
Lucy* who called one and other bus* 
band and wife ; and* after dinnef^ a 
great deal of mad stir. There ^as 
pulling off Mrs. Bride’s and Mr. 
Bridegroom’s ribbons, and a great 
deal of fooling among thpm that 1 and 
my wife did not like. Mr. Lucy and 
several other gentlemen were coming 
in after dinner swearing and singing as 
if they were mad* only he singing very 
band^mely." January Home 

from my office to my lord’s lodgings* 
where roy wife had got ready a very 
fine dinner* viz. — a £sh of marrow- 
bones* a leg of mutton* a loin of veal ; 
a dish of fowl* tnree pullets* and a 
dozen of larks* all in a dish ; a great 
tart, a neat’s tongue* and a dish of an- 
chovies ; a dish of prawns* and cheese.” 
It is a period of ohanges— men’s minds 
agitated* and anxious to know what 
is tp como next ; whether the Royal 
Family shall be restored— whether 
some new form of a republic shall be 
adventured on. The fate of the peo- 
ple* of the church* and of the throne 


18 undetermined. They gaze on the 
blank face of Monk as if they could 
read anything there. Officers and 
soldiers must live* whoever is king or 
ruler* anti sees them scrambling 

for their pay. All this is told in tbo 
following entry* but nil this is subor- 
dinate to the more important part of 
how Pepys was dressed : — 

** 2d. To my office, whoro I found all tho 
officers of the regiments in town waiting to 
receive money, that their soldiers might go 
out of town, and what was in the Exchequer 
they had. Har|)er, Lucllin, and I went to 
the Temple, to Mr. Calthiop's chamber, and 
from tlienco liad his man by water to Lon- 
don Bridge, to Mr. Callhrop, a grocer, and 
received £G0 for my Lord. In our way, wo 
talked uith our waterman, White, who tokl 
us how tiic watermen b.id lately Ixkii abused 
by sonic that* bad a desire to get in to be 
wntiTincn to the State, and hod lately ptc- 
sented an address of nine or ten thousand 
hands to stand by tliis Parliamcnt,^hcn it 
was only told them that it was a*petitinn 
agaiiMt liackney-coaches ; and that to-day 
they bad put ont another, to undeceive the 
world and to clear themselves. After 1 had 
received tho money, we went liomewanN; 
but over against Semerset llnu«», hearing 
the noise of guns, we landed and found the 
Strand full of soldiers. So 1 took my money 
and went to Mrs. Johnson, my Lord's scinp- 
tresa, and giving her my money to lay uj>, 
Boling and I went up stairs to a window, 
and looked out and saw the Foot face tho 
Horse and beat them back, and stood bawl- 
ing and calling in the street for a free Parlia- 
roeut and money. By and by a drum was 
heard to beat a march oomiug towards them, 
and they got all ready again and faced them, 
and tliey proved to be ot the some mind with 
them ; and so they made a great deal of joy 
to see ono another. After all tins, 1 went 
home on foot to lay up my luunoy, and 
change my stockings and shoes. 1 this day 
left ^ my great skirt suit, and put on my 
white suit, with silver lace coat, and went 
over to ilarperis, where I met with W. 
Simons, Bolhig, Luellln, and three mer- 
cliants, one of whidi had occasion to use a 
porter, so th^ sent for one, and James tho 
soldier came, who told us bow they had been 
all day and night upon their guard at St. 
James's, and that through the whole town 
they did resolve to stand to what they bad 
be(^ and that to-morrow he did believe 
they would go Into the city, and be received 
there. After tills we went to a sport called, 
sefKng of a horse for a dkh of eggs and her- 
rings, and sat talking there till almost twelve 
at night** 

We may pardon Pepys* thra, in ac- 
companying Cherlee on his^return; 
be tells us of nouiking himself as fine 
as he could with the linning stock- 
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ings on, and wide canons that I bought 
the other day at Hogue." This was 
but proper respect for the King ; stili, 
there is an exhibition of character in 
its being made a part of%is journal. 
July 1st, 1660:— 

“July Ist Inflnito of business, tny heart 
and he^ full. Met with Puner Washing- 
ton, with whom and a lady, a friend of his, 
I dined at the Bell Tavern in King Streep 
but the rogue had no more manners than to 
invite me and let mo pay my club. This 
morning conle home my fine camlet cloak, 
with gold buttons, and a silk suit, which cost 
me much money, and I pray God to mako 
me able to pay for it. In the afternoon to 
the Abbey, where a good sermon by a stran- 
ger, but no Common Prayer jet.” 


On the 5tb, our diarist thus solilo- 
quises: — This morning my brother 
Tom brought me my jack-a-napes 
coat, with silver buttons. It rained 
this morning, which makes us fear 
that the glory of this day will be lost, 
the King and Parliament being to be 
entertained by the city this aay with 
great pomp. Being at Whitehall, I 
saw the King, the Dukes, and all their 
attendants, go forth in the rain to the 
city, and it spoiled many a fine suit of 
clothes. 1 was forced to walk all this 
morning in Whitehall, not knowing 
how to get out because of the rain." 
The 10th of the same month is a happy 
day: — «<This day 1 put on my new 
silk suit, the first that ever I wore in 
my life." Ho goes to a wedding 
** Among all the beauties there, my 
wife was thought the greatest." A 
Sunday entry records his being at 
church, and home to dinner, where 
my wife had on her new petticoat that 
she bought yesterday, which, indeed, 
is a very fine cloth, and a very fine 
lace ; but that being of a light colour, 
and the lace all silver, it makes no 
great show." August 25th, 1660 
This night W. Hewer brought me 
home from Mr. Pirn's my velvet coat 
and cap, tho first 1 ever had." Sep- 
tember 2drd contains an entry well 
worth extracting — the more especially, 
that, with the exception of tne sen- 
tence where the King is mentioned, it 
appears only in the la^t edition of the 
« Diary 


“ 2 ‘Id. (Lord's day.) Come one from my 
fathei's with a black cloth coat, made of my 
short cloak, to walk up and down in. To 
tho Abbey, where 1 expected to hear Mr. 
Baxter or Mr. Bowe preach their farewell 
sermon, and in Mr. Symons's pew 1 heard 
Mr. Rowe. Before sermon I laug^ at the 
reader, who in his prayer dedres of God that 
He would imprint his word on the thumbs of 
our right hands, and on the right great toes 
off ur right feet In the midst of the ser- 
mon, some plaster fell from the top of the 
Abb^, that made me and all the rest in our 
pew afraid, and I wished myself out. This 
afternoon, the King having news of the 
Princess being come to Margate, he and tho 
Duke of York weut down tiiitlier in haigcs 
to her. To the Hope Tavern, and sent for 
Mr. Chaplin, who with Ni<^olas Osborne 
and one Daniel come to us, a|| we drank off 
two or three quarts of wine, which was veiy 
good; the drawing of our wine causing a 
great quarrel in the house between the two 
drawers which should draw us the best, 
which caused a great deal of noise and fall- 
ing out till the master parted them, and came 
up to us, and did give a long account of the 
liberty that he gives his servants, all alike, 
to draw what wine they will to please his 
customers ; and [wej eat above 200 w.«ilnut8. 
Nicholas Osborne did give me a barrel of 
samphire, and showed me the keys of Mar- 
d) ko Fort, which he that was commander of 
tho fort sent him os a token when the fort 
was demolished, and 1 will get them of him 
if lean." 

On the next day he is sworn justice 
of the peace, * ** with which honour 1 
did find myself mightily pleased, though 
I am wholly ignorant in the duties of 
a justice of the peace." Not more 
ignorant than many an Irish gentle- 
man, who would do well to buy our 
friend John Wjdler's book.^ The man 
lived well before this new dignity ; but 
the next day he got something different 
from anything he had ever before 
tasted or fancied. ** 1 did send for a 
cup of tee (a China drink), of which I 
never had drank before." On the 
drd of February of the next year, << I 
first began to go forth in my coat and 
sword, as the manner among gentle- 
men is;" and on the same day he 
hears a story of Lord Goring, when 
he was sent as ambassador extraordi- 
nary to France, to witness the oath of 
Louis XIV. to the ohkcrvanco of the 
treaties concluded with England by 


* “ A'dmbibtnUon of tlie Law, by Justices of Peace in Irqlaiicl," &c., &c. By J. F. 

SValler, Esq. Dublin: A. Thom. 1850. 
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his father. Louis XI 11., and his grand- 
father. Henry IV. Louis was hut six 
ears old when he took this oath, and 
is brother. Philippe, ancestor of Louis 
Philippe, but four. Goring amused 
himself hy makiog ugly faces, which 
set the younger of the children crying. 
The French children were, no doubt, 
afraid that the English savage was 
coming to eat them up. Pepys ^gas 
not so well pleased with the King's 
dress as with his own. He thought it 
unfashionable; for. on the llth of 
May, 1602. we (ind him thus journal 
ising ; — ** To church in the morning ; 
in the afternoon to Whitehall, and 
there walked an hour or two in the 
Park, where 1 saw the King, in a 
suit laced sAh gold and silver, which 
it is said was out of fashion." These 
clothes were the plague of Pepys's 
life. On the 14tb. he thus states a 
dispute about them : — ** To my bro- 
ther*s. and finding him in a lie about 
the lining of my new morning-gown, 
saying that it the same with the 
outside. I was very angry with him, 
and parted so." 

In 16C3, «at Mr. Jervas'x, my old 
barber's. 1 did try two or three bor- 
ders &nd perriwigs. meaning to wear 
one ; and yet 1 have no stomach for 
it. but that the paine of keeping my 
hair clean is so great. He trimmed 
me. and at last 1 parted ; but my mind 
was almost altered from my first pur- 
pose. from the trouble that 1 foresee 
will be in wearing them also." On 
the 9th of May is this entry about 
the periwigs, and on the 30th of Oc- 
tober the deed is done : — ** At my 
perriwig-maker’s. andjbere showed 
my wife the perriwig mi^e for me. and 
she likes it very well, and so to tny 
brother’s, and to buy a pair of boddice 
for her.” 

“ To my great sorrow find myself £48 worse 
than I was the last month, which was tlien 
j£760, and now it Is but £717. But it hath 
chiefly arisen from my layings-ont In clothes 
for myself and wife; viz., for her about £ 1 2, 
and for myself £56, or thereabouts; liaving 
made myself a velvet doak, two new cloth 
shirts, black, plain boDi ; a new shag gown, 
trimmed with golii buttons and twist, ^th a 
new bac, and dik tops for iny legs, and many 
other things, Idng resolved hcticeforward to 
go like myself. And also two perriwiggs, 
one wbefeof cost me £8, and the other 40s. 
1 have worn neither yet, but will begin next 
week, God willing. 1 having laM out in 
cloihM for mysdf, and wife, amt for her cloeet 


[March, 

and other things without, these two months, 
this and tlie last, besides household expenses 
of yictualls, &c., aliove £1L0* But 1 hoiM 
1 shall with more comfort laliour to get more, 
and with better snccessu than when, for want 
of clothes, I #as forced to sneak like a beg- 
gar. The Qneene continues light-headed, 
but in hopes to recover. Tiie plague is much 
In Amsterdam, am! we fear of it here, which 
God defend. The Turke goes on mighty in 
tlio Emperor's doiiiintons, and the Princes 
cannot agree among tliomselves how to go 
against him. 

November 1st (Lord's day.) This 
morning lAy brother’s man brought me a 
new bl^k baize waiste-coate, faced with silk, 
which I put on, from this day laying by half- 
shirts for this winter. He brought me also 
my new gown of purple shag : also, as a gift 
from my brother, a velvet hat, veiy fine to 
ride in, and tho fashion, wddeh pleases me.*' 

29lh of November. 1663. — ** I put 
on iny best black cloth suit, trimmed 
with scarlet ribbon very neat, with my 
cloak lined with velvet and a new 
beaver, which is altogether very noble, 
with my black silk knit canons, which 
1 bought a month ago." 

The following three entries must be 
read in connection. The danger of 
invasion does not seem to displace this 
fine fellow’s dreams about his new 
clothes : — 

“ 28tb. My tailor brings me home my fln«*, 
new, coloured-cloth suit, my cloak liiicMi with 
plui»h — as good a suit as ever 1 wore in my 
life, and mighty neat, to iiiy great content. 

29th. Up, and it being my L)rd M.iyof s 
shew, my boy and three maids went out; 
but, it being a very foul, rainy day, from 
morning till night, 1 was sorry my wife let 
them go out All the talk la that Ue Kuyter 
is come over-land home with six or eiglit of 
bU captaines to command hero at home, and 
tiiehr ships kept abroad in the Straights; 
wiiich fwiinds as if they hod a mind to do 
something with us. 

“ 80th. (Lord's day.) Put on my new, 
fine, coloured cloth suit, with my cloak lined 
with plush, which is a dear and noble suit, 
costing me about £17." 

June 1st. 1665.— .We have a change 
of dress, more important in Pepys’s 
eyes than the changes of state which 
were then impending* ** After dinner 
I put on my new camelott suit, the 
first that ever I wore in iny life ; tho 
suit cost me above £24." In our last 
chapter on Pepys we gave some ex- 
tracts from his account of the Plague. 
No other man in England* ekher in 
Pepys's day. or In the two centuries 
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that have since' passed^ would have 
thought of the Plague in connection/ 
with the fashion of periwigs:— 

“ 8rd. (Lor(]*8 day.) Up, and put on my 
coloured silk suit veiy flue, and my new 
|)eriwigg, bought a good whife since, but 
durst not wear, because the plague was in 
Westminster when I bought it ; and it is a 
wonder what will be the fashion after tlie 
plague is done, as to periwiggs, for nobody 
will ilare to buy any haire,* for fear of the in- 
fection, that it had been cut off the heads of 
j>eople dead of the plague. 1 took my Lady 
Pen home, and her daughter Pegg; and, 
after dinner, I made iny wife show them her 
pictures, which did mad Pegg Pen, who 
learns of the same man. My Lord 
Brouiicker, Sir J. Miiines, and I, up to the 
Yestiy at the desire of the Justices of the 
Peace, in order to tlio doing something for 
the keeping of the plague from growing; 
but. Lord ! to consider the madness of peo- 
ple of tlie town, wlio will, becanse they are 
forbid, come in crowds along with the dead 
corpses to see them buried ; but wo agreed 
on some orders for the prevention thereof. 
Among other stories, one was veiy passion- 
ate, methought, of a complaint brought 
against a man in the town, for taking a chihl 
from London from an infected house. Al- 
derman Hooker told us it was the child of a 
very aide citizen in Gracious Street, a sad- 
dler, who hail buried all the rest of bis chil- 
dren of the plague, and liiinself and wife now 
being shut up in despair of escaping, did de- 
sire only to save the life of this little child ; 
and so prevailed to have it received stark- 
naked into tlie arms of a friend, who brought 
it, having put it into new fresh clothes, to 
Greenwich; where, upon hearing the story, 
wo did agreo it sliould be fx^rroitted to be 
received and kept in the town. By water 
to Woolwich, in great apprehensions of an 
ague. Here was my Loi^ BrounckePs lady 
of pleasure, who, I jicrceive, goes everywhere 
with him ; and he, I find, ia obliged to carry 
her, and nuike all the courtship to her that 
can bo.” 

lat November* 1G06, — My tailor’s 
lAan brings my vest home and coat to 
wear with it, and silver-hilted sword ; 
so I rose and dressed myself, and I 
like myself mightily in it, and so do 
my wife.” 

Our readers have seen Mrs. Pepys, 
in her husband's hurobld days, roasting 
a turkey in the garret, where they 
nestled during the period of his early 
clerkship. Mrs. repvs is, to her 
husband, a subject of mixed admi- 
ration and fear. The lady was, no 
doubt, a good wi^e, as wives went, h\it 
Pepys had habits, when at church. 


which he regularly attended, of flirt- 
ing, as far as he was permitted, with 
such pretty women as he had met 
there. Pepys, too, was a constant 
goer to the theatre, and a seer of all 
manner of sights ; and among the oh- 
jects which be saw with most com- 
placency were the pretty women who 
passed from the stage to the harems 
of Charles and his courtiers. And 
this did not quite please Mrs. Pepys. 
Proofs of actual infldelity do not ap- 
pear in the journals, and it is possible 
that Mrs. Pepys had no very serious 
causes of complaint ; still there are 
grounds for suspicion that Lord 
Braybrooke, who has found it necessary 
to omit some passages of the diary, 
may have suppressed theYecord of in- 
cidents that tried the lady’s temper. 
However this be, they rubbed through 
life with tolerable happiness, and their 
early distresses were the object of 
cheerful recollections at an after 
period. The entry of the 25th of 
February, 1666-7 stands thus : — “Lay 
long in bed, talking with pleasure with 
my poor wife, bow she used to make 
coal flres and wash iny foul clothes 
with her own hands for me (poor 
wretch), in our little room at my Lord 
Sandwich’s, for which I ought for 
ever to love and admire her, and do ; 
and persuade myself she would do the 
same thing again if God should re- 
duce us to it. At my goldsmith’s did 
observe the King’s new -medal, where 
in tittle there is Mrs. Stewart’s face 
as well done as ever I saw anything 
in my h hole life, I think ; and a pretty 
thing it is that ho should choose her 
face to represent Britannia by.” Pepys 
records his wife wearing black patches 
with evident satisfaction. The entry 
of the 30th of August, 1660, after 
recording some matters of public inte- 
rest, adds : — “ This is the first day 
that ever 1 saw my wife wear black 
patches since we were married.” On 
the fourth of November he hears the 
organ in Westminister Abbey, “the 
first time that ever I heard the organs 
in a cathedral. My wife seemed very 
pretty to-day, it being the first time 
1 had given her leave to wear a black 
patch.” In the entry of 22nd of No- 
vember we have his wife again ; and 
could she have read Pepys’s secret 
cypher, she iimst have been satisfied 
with the mention which is made of her 
on this occasion. 
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' “ 4th. (Lord’s day.) In the mom to our 
own church, where Mr. Mills did be/'!n to 
nibble at the Coinnion Prayer, by saying; 
* Gloiy ^ to the Father,* &&, aft^ he had 
read tlie two psalms: but the people had 
been so little to it, that they could not 
tell what to answer. This dedaration of the 
King’s do give the Presbyterians some satis- 
faction, and a pretence to read the Common 
Prayer, which they would not do before be- 
cause of their former preaching against it. 
After dinner to Westminster. In our way 
we called at the Bell, to see the seven Flan- 
ders marcs that my Lord has bought lately. 
Then I went to my Lord’s, and, having spoke 
with him, I went to the Abbey, where the 
first time that ever I heard the organs in a 
catliedral. hly wife seemed very pretty to- 
day, it being the first time 1 had given her 
leave to weore a bhick patch.** 

The entry of February 27th, 1661 • 
62 . — ** Talking long in bed with nty 
wife about our frugal life for the time 
to come, proposing to her what I could 
and would do if 1 were worth £2000 ; 
that is, be a knight and keep my coach, 
which pleased her.” Tliere is a cer- 
tain Mary Ashwell who figures in 
Pepys’s diary for a year or two. On 
«the 17ih of March, 1663, heard 
Ashwoll first play upon the harpsichont 
and I find she do play pretty well. 
Thence home by coach, buying at the 
Temple the printed virginal book fer 
her.” 18th . — ** This day iny tryangle, 
’which was put in tune yesterday, did 
please me very well, Asbwell playing 
upon it pretty well.” The 19th of 
April is Easter Sunday, up, .and 
this day put on my close-kneed coloured 
suit, which, with new stockings of the 
colour, with belt and new gilt-handled 
sword, is very handsome. To church, 
where the young Scotchman preaching, 
1 slept awhile. After sup^r fell Into 
discourse on dancing, andf I find that 
Ashwell hath a very fine carriage, 
which makes my wife almost ashamed 
of herself to see herself be outdone ; 
but tomorrow she begins to learn to 
dance for a month or two. On the 
neat Sunday we have Pepys and Mary 
Ashwell walking in the fields gather- 
ing cowslijps (bis wife is of the party), 
and supping on cold lamb. ^*So 
home, bebg sleepy, without prayers 
• to bed, for which God forgive me I” 
In a mouth or two after be finds his 
wife has unexpectedly left home ; he 
ursoes her. I took co%th and after 
er to her inn, where I aiH troubled to 
see her forced to sit In the back of 


the conch, though pleased to see her 
company, none but women, and so 
kissing her often, and Ashwell once, 

1 bid them adieu." 

On ihe 25th of July, 1665, he was one 
of a party accompanying the king and 
the duke to Greenwich. ** Great va- 
riety of talk, and was often led to speak 
to the king and duke. By and by, 
they to dimer, and sate down to the 
king, carving myself, which though I 
could not in modesty expect, yet, God 
forgive my pride I I was sorry I was 
there, that Sir William Batten should 
say he could sit down where I could 
not. The king having dined, he 
came down, and I went in the barge 
with him, 1 sitting at the door, home 
to Woolwich, and there I just ran and 
kissed iny wife, and saw some of her 
painting, which is very curious, and 
away .again to the king, and back again 
with him in the barge, hearing him 
and the duke talk, and seeing and ob- 
serving their manner of discourse. 
And, God forgive me ! though 1 ad- 
mire them with all the duty possible, 
yet the more a man considers and ob- 
serves them, the less he finds a differ- 
ence between them and other men ; 
though, blessed bo God I they are both 
princes of great nobleness and spirits. 
* * * Sad news of the death 

of so many in the parish of the plague 
— ^forty last night. The bell always 
going. To the Exchange, where 1 
went up, and sate late, talking with 
my beauty, Mrs. Batelier, a great 
wmie, who is one of the finest women 
1 ever saw in my life." On the 29th 
he visits her again:— Went forth to 
the Old Exchan^ to pay my fair Bate- 
Iter fur some linen, and took leave, 
they packing up shop for a while.” 
On toe 14th of January next year we 
have a Sunday entry Lay in bed 
till raised by>my new taylor, Mr. 
Penny, who comes and brings me my 
new velvet doak, very handsome, but 
plain. At noon met the second of the 
new sygnots, Mr. Sheplev ; sent for a 
new-year's gift. This aBernoon, after 
supper, comes my dear fair beauty of 
the Exchange, Mrs. Batelier, to see 
my wift. 1 saluted her with as much 
pleasure as 1 had done any a great 
while. Wo sate and talked together 
an boor with infinite pleasure to me, 
and the fair creature went away and 
proved one of the medestest women 
and pretty that ever 1 saw in my life. 
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ami my wife jiulq^es her so too.” 
Pepyss wife minded the main chance; 
and however his eye might have wan- 
dered, there seems to have been in the 
depths, if w^e can so call them, of his 
shallow nature, something of affection 
for her after all. He is proud of her 
beauty — he is plainly rather afraid of 
her tongue — and she has some valu- 
able qualities, which he appreciates, 
or rather prices at their worth in mo- 
ncy, Pepys knows his wife, in short, 
to be a valuable, a most valuable wo- 
man. ** Jan. 20, 1665.6. — Pleased 
mightily with what my poor wife had 
been doing these eight or ten days 
with her own hands, like a drudge, in 
fitting up the new hangings of our bed- 
chamber of blue, and putting the old 
red ones into iny dressing-room.** 
14th Feb. (St. Valentine's Day.)— 
This morning called up by Mr. Hill, 
who my wife thouglit had come to be 
her Valentine — she, it seems, having 
drawn him, but it proved not. How- 
ever, calling him up to our* bed-side, 
my wife challenged him.” The next 
day we have Mrs. Pepys sitting for 
her picture to Hules. While he was 
engaged in painting Mrs. Knippe, the 
actress, Pepys'sinaid Mercer and Pepys 
were engaged in singing— << and by and 
bye ill comes Mrs. Pierce,*’ — a lady 
whose beauty had disputed supremacy 
with Mrs. llatelier’s — with my name 
in her bosom for her Valentine, which 
will cost me money.”* 

On the 23rd of February, we have 
Mrs. Knippe again ; — “ I spent all the 
night talking with this baggage, and 
teaching her my song of * Beauty 
Ketire,* which she sings and makes go 
most rarely, and a very fine song it 
seems to be.” A few days after he 
tells us he went to bed at eight o'clock. 
" An hour after was waked by my 
wife’s quarelling with Mercer, at which 
I was angry, and my wife and I fell 
out; but with much ado to sleep 
again, 1 beginning to practice more 
temper, and to give her her way.” 
Hales's picture of Mrs. Pepys is at last 
completed : it satisfies Pepys. He 
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choerfuriy pays the price, £14, for It, 
and £l 5s. fur the frame, and sits to 
the same artist for his own. This 
day (March 17,*1666) I be^an to sit, 
and he will make me, 1 think, a very 
fine picture. He promises it shall be 
as jgood as my wife's, and I sit to have 
it full of shadows, and do almost keep 
my neck looking over my shoulder to 
make the position for him to work 
by.'* The picture by Hales of Mrs. 
Pepys has been engraved for Lord 
Braybrooke's book. We wish that of 
Pepys had also been preserved. In 
Lord Braybrooke's book is an en- 
graving from a portrait by Kneller, 
and in Mr. Smith’s Life, Journals, 
and Correspondence of Pepys,** is 
one from a portrait by Walker. In 
both we fancy we can see the effort 
which he describes to make his face 
full of shadows.” We do not 
whether Hales’s portrait has been en- 
graved. Pepys becomes quite a patron 
of Hales's, and we now find the artist 
busy with a picture c.f Mrs. Pierce. 
Pepys tells us of a visit to see this 
picture in progress ; << thence home to 
dinner, and had a great fray with roy 
wife about Brown's coming to teach 
her to paint, and sitting with me at 
table, which I will not yield. I do 
thoroughly believe she means no hurt in 
it, but very angry we were, and I re- 
solved all into my having ray will done, 
be the reason what it will.” Poor 
Pepys— and did the man think he was 
to have his will obeyed in all things ? 
The next day, to be sure, all seems to 
have gone right, for he, and his wife, 
and his maid Mercer, are singing by 
moonlight in the garden — his neigh- 
bours opening their casements to en- 
joy the music. Mrs. Pepys does not 
quite approve of these musical parties, 
and we have an entry, which states— 

** 1 ^nd my wife plainly dissatisfied with 
me that I can spend so much time 
with Mercer, teaching her to sing, and 
could never take the same pains with 
her, which 1 acknowledge ; but it is be- 
cause the girl do take to music mighty 
readily and she do not, and music is 


“ Qtftfst/ofi. — III chuting Valentines, is not the party chusing to make a present to the 
party chosen ? 

** ^Htwer, — We think it more proper to say efrawing of Valentines, since the more cus« 
tomary way is for each to take his or heijLlot, and chance cannot bo termed choice. It was 
formerly ciistonmiy mutually to present, but now it h customary only for the gentleman,”— 
J)itnion*s Briiuk/ijiiollo^Hone9 Everg-Day Booh^ 
vor vifvv* NO rpviT 
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the thing of the world I do love most, 
and all the pleasure almost that 1 can 
now take ; so to bed ; in some little 
discontent, but no w^rds from me.*’ 
So we see the maid Mercer is not alto- 
gether a favorite, nor Pepys's wife 
quite pleased at their musical lessons. 
A few days after the moonlight con- 
cert we find him visiting Mrs. Pierce, 
and meeting Mrs. Knippe. ** Hence with 
them to Cornhill to cull and choose a 
chimney-piece for Pierce's closet. My 
wife mightily vexed at my being abroad 
with these women ; and when they 
were gone called them I know not 
what, which vexed me having been 
so innocent with them." Poor Mrs. 
Pepys t — Mrs. Caudle herself was 
scarcely a g. eater sufferer. Her griev- 
ances, however, are only to be told in 
her husbai ;** words. ** I find my 
w>rf«Uroubled at my checking her, last 
d^dt, in the coach, in her long stories 
out of Grand Cyrus, which she would 
tell, though nothing to the purpose, 
or in any good manner. This she 
took unkindly, and 1 think was to 
blame, indeed ; but she do find with 
reason that in the company of Pierce, 
Knippe, or other women that I love, I 
do not value her, or mind her as I 
ought. However, very good friends 
by and bye." Pepys finds means of 
appeasing his wife's wrath, which are 
said to have strong effect on the female 
mind. We have an entry which tells 
us ** Up to my wife, not owning my 
being at a play, and there she shews 
roe her ring of a Turkey- stone set 
with little sparks of diamonds, which 
1 am to give her as my Valentine, and 
i am not much troubled at it. It will 
cost me near £5. She costin|^ me but 
little compared with other wives, and 
have not many occasions to spend 
money on her." The Turkey-stone is 
again mentioned a few days after. 

This evenii^ my wife shewed me 
her jewels, increased by the ring she 
hath lately made as my Valentine's 
gift this year a Turkey-stone set with 
diamonds. She hath above £150 
worth of jewels of one kind or other, 
and 1 am glad of it, for it is fit the 
wretch should have something to con- 
tent herself with.’* 

The 2od of December, 1668, is an 
important day — ** Abroad with my 
wife ; the first time that ever I rode 
in my own coach, which do make my 
heart rejoice and praise God, and pray 


him to bless it to me, and continue it.*' 
The coach is a thing on which he 
prides himself, and is commemorated in 
several entries. He tells us, on getting 
it, that he is ** put into the greatest 
condition of outward state that ever 1 
was in, or hope ever to be, or desired." 
He goes to the play, and returns in his 
coach, and then confides his exultation 
to the cypher, which preserved his 
secret for a century and a* half ; if, 
indeed, his exultation was a secret. 
** And so home, it being mighty plea- 
sure to go alone with my poor wife 
in a coach of our owjn to a play ; and 
makes us appear mighty great, 1 think, 
in the world ; at least, greater than I 
ever could, or my friends for me, have 
once expected ; or I think that, ever 
any of my family ever yet lived in my 
memory, but my cousin Pepys, in 
Saiksbury-court." Still was it the part 
of a good subject, and a friend of the 
reigning dynasty, to go about in an 
actual coach of his own, like a happy 
and prosperous man, with whom tlie 
world was well pleased, at a time 
when all looked gloomy, and boded 
disaster to the king and the duke? 
This fear crossed Pepys’s mind ; and 
what were his mingled emotions when 
driving in the park. Sir W. Coven- 
try dul first see me and my wife in a 
coach of our own, and so did the Duke 
of York, who did eye my wife mightily. 
I began to doubt that my being so 
much seen in my own coach at this 
time may be observed to my preju- 
dice; but I must venture it now." 
We have him at the coach-maker's, 
impatient of delay. From three in 
the afternoon ** 1 stood by till eight, 
and saw the painter varnish it, which 
is pretty to see how every doing it 
over do make it more and more yel- 
low. Here 1 did make the workmen 
drink, and saw my coach cleaned and 
oiled. At night, home, and there find 
my wife hath been making herseh 
clean for to-morrow." To-morrow 
comes. We have not room for Pepys*; 
details of his summer suit, and hit 
wife's flowered tabby gown ; but both 
were as fine as fine could ** We 
went through the town with our new 
liveries of serge, and the horses* manes 
and tails tied with red ribbons, am 
the standards gilt with varnisht and al 
clean ; and green reins that people 
did*** look migl^Iy on : and the truth 
is, 1 did not^see any coach mor 
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pretty, thoup^h nffire gay than ours, 
all the day." There were causes of 
discontent, however. Pepys had in- 
tended a pretty sempstress to be of the 

E . She did not come, and so 

_ 5 was out of humour ; and what 
surprises us more, Pepys's wife was 
displeased **that I should sit on the 
same seat with her, which she likes 
not, being so fine. Tfie day was dusty 
and windy, too, with fits of rain ; and 
there were as many hackney-coaches 
as spoiled the night of the gentle- 
men's" ** This," says Lord Bray- 
brooke, ** is a little too much, consider- 
ing that the journalist so recently set 
up his own carriage." 

The record of the 12th of January, 
1GG8-9, will amuse our readers : — 

“ This evening I observed my wifia mighty 
dull, and I myself was not mighty fond, be- 
ouuso of some hard wonls slie (li<l give me at 
noon, out of a jealousy at my being abroad 
tins morning, which, (IckI knows, it was upon 
the business of the Office unexpectedly ; but 
I to bed, not thinking but she would come 
after me. But waking by and by, out of a 
slumber, which I uauall 3 * fall into presently 
ifttr my coming into the bed, I found she 
tlid not prepare to come to bed, but got fresh 
( andlcs, and more wood for her fire, it being 
mighty cold, toe. At this being troubled, I 
tifter a w hilc prayed her to come to bed ; so, 
after an hour or two, she silent, and I now 
niid then ])ra\iiig her to come to lied, she 
fell out into a fury, that 1 was a rogue, and 
false to her. 1 did, as I might truly, deny it, 
and was mightily troubled, but all would not 
servo. At l^t, about one o*clock, she come to 
mj hide of the IxmI, and drew my curtaine open, 
and with the tongs red hot at the ends, made 
as if she did design to pinch mo with them, 
at which, in dismay, I rose up, ami with a 
few words she laid them down ; and did by 
little and little, very sillily, let all the dis- 
(ourse fall; and alxiut two, but with much 
seeming difficulty, come to bed, and there 
lay well all night, and long in bcsl talking 
together, with much pleasure, it being, I 
know, nothing but her doubt of my going out 
yestenlay, without telling her of my going, 
which did vex her, poor wretch ! last night, 
and I cannot blame her jealously, though it 
do vex me to the heart." 

We have some three or four more 
jealous fits* all about this same Jane» 
who is at last dismissed from Pepjs's 
service. There does not* in this in- 
stance, seem much cause for Mrs. 
Pepys's anxiety, as Jane was certainly 
^ery seriously in lo4||with one of 
Pepys's servants. And whenever 


Pepys mentions her in this strange 
diary of his, it is always in language 
of kindliness, but in language that 
excludes all ground for jealousy. The 
way in which Mrs. Knippe, the actress, 
is very frequently mentioned, might 
easily give l!lrs. Pepys less blameahle 
cause of fear. And his wife's anger 
with this lady sometimes provokeil 
Pepys into strange expressions of 
anger, not in words alone. (6th of 
August, J G66). In comes Mrs. Knippe ; 
1 very pleasant to her, but perceive 
iny wife hath no great pleasure in her 
being here. However, we talked, and 
sang, and were very pleasant. Bv- 
and-hy came Mr. Pierce and his wire. 
Knippe and I sang ; and t^n I offered 
to carry them 1 ome, and to take my 
wife with me, but she not go ; 

ho with them, leaving luy wife m a 
very ill humour. I took them to ^ ^ 
ner to old Fish-street, to the very 
house and woman where 1 kept my 
wedding dinner, where 1 never was 
since; and there 1 did give them a 
jole of salmon, and what else was to 
be had. And here we talked of the 
ill-humour of my wife, which 1 did 
excuse as much as 1 could." We con- 
fess that we quite sympathise with 
Mrs. Pepys, and think that Mr. Pepys 
was much too fond of very doubtful 
company. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Pepys had scarcely a right to disturb 
her husband's nerves by selecting ser- 
vant maids for their ugliness. After 
nearly two hundred years since this 
cause of offence arose, we must, as 
hoiie«>t censors, say, we execrate her for 
it. Think of Pepys and what he suf- 
fered, aye I and what he enjoyed on the 
30th of June, 1666— Late to bed; 
and while 1 was undressing myself, our 
new ugly maid, Lucy, had like to have 
broke her neck in the dark, going 
down our upper ^airs ; hut which I 
was glad of, the poor girl did only 
hrui&e her head ; but at first did lie on 
the ground, groaning and drawing her 
breath like one a-dying.” 

We have through the whole period 
of the Plague repeated notices of it. 
They are not important in any other 
way than as they strangely mingle 
with entries of things most remote 
and discrepant, the necessary conse- 
quence of a diary kept like Pepys's 
The comets of 1664 and 1665 are 
mentioned by him, and it is plain that 
from the time of their appearance 
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fears, such as would be now iinintplli- 
gible, affected the minds of people of 
iul ranks. There they were, ** with 
fear of change, perplexing monarchs."* 
December 17, 1064 — Mighty talk 
there is, of this comet that is seen at 
nights ; and the King and Queen did 
sit up last night to see it, and did it 
seems ; and to-night I thought to have 
done so too, but it is cloudy, and so 
no stars appear.*' On 0th April, 
1665, we have Pepys's mention of the 
second comet : — ** Groat talk of a 
new comet, which, it is certain, do ap- 
pear as bright as the late one at the 
best." Never was there a period in 
which men's minds looked to the 
heavens more universally to see what 
the earth itself ought to have shown 
them. A8t|i||t^y, with its mockery of 
the language of science, predicted the 
future fates of every person born ^in 
decent life ; Dryden the poet calcu- 
lated the nativity of his son ; pal- 
mistry told every milkmaid her for- 
tune ; and the more mystei ious parts 
of the Scripture were studied for the 
purpose of learning the dates of the 
future, as in an almanac. It is not 
wonderful that these cpmets were 
looked to with fear and apprehension. 
The comet, like a sword that hungover 
Jerusalem, did not create greater 
alarm. De Foe tells us — we abridge 
his^ language — A blazing comet 
appeared lor several months be- 
fore the plague, os there did the year 
after another, a little before the great 
fire. It was remarked by many thiit 
these two comets passed directly over 
the city, importing something peculiar 
to the city alone : that the comet be- 
fore the pestilence was of a faint, dull, 
languid colour, and its motion very 
heavy, solemn, and slow ; but that the 
comet before the fire was bright and 
sparkling, or, as others said, flaming, 
and its motion swift and furious — that 
one foretold a heavy judgment, slow, 
but severe, terrible, and frightful, as 
was the plague— but the other a stroke 
sadden, swift and fiery. They not 
only saw it pats swiftly and fiercely, 
but they thought that they even heard 


if ; th:it it nnlc sT rushing, mighty 
noise, fierce and terrible, though at a 
distance, and but just perceivable." 
Wo know no description of the Groat 
Fire equal to Pepys's, who saw it from 
the first, and who, fi'om his official 
position, was engaged actively in the 
measures for extinguishing it. We 
wish we had room for his entry of 
September 2, 1606. It was Sunday, 
and at three o'clock in the morning 
Pepys was roused by the cry of fire. 
It seemed to4>e at such a distance that 
he went again to bed, and to sleep ; at 
seven o'clock he was told of the fire 
being still raging, and three hundred 
houses burned. lie went to the 
Tower, and from one of the heights 
there saw the fiames destroying every 
thing near the river, and the people 
engaged not in endeavouring to sub- 
due the fire, but to save their goods. 
Pepys was sent for to the King, and 
pressed on Chailes the necessity of 
pulling down houses, in order to stop 
the fire. The King sent him to the 
Lord Mayor — the Lord Mayor he at 
lost met, like a man spent, with a 
handkercher about his neck. To 
the King's message he cried, like a 
fainting woman—' Lord I what can 1 
do, I'm spent ; people will not obey 
me. 1 have been pulling down houses, 
but the fire overtakes us faster than 
we can do it.'" The houses were 
chiefly of wood, and in the city were 
thickly crowded together ; and in 
Thames -street, where the fire now 
was, there were quantities of pitch 
and tar ; there wore wine, and spirit, 
and oil- warehouses ; in short, it was 
impossible to imagine anything more 
likely to catch and communicate the 
flame. It was Sunday, and people 
crowded to churches, not to join in 
the service of the day, but to find a 
place of deposit for their goods. The 
wind was high, and increased rapidly 
the confl^ation. Pepys, who had 
been moving about all day, now got 
down to the river. 

So mar the fire as we could for somke; 
and all over the Thames, with one's faces in 


* The evil opiniun which the astrologers entertained of comets, they summed up In the 
following Urbarous lines 

Oeto ConirU nWla lt«« falfraCo per athelU tlfnai | 

Vtntut, SterllltM, Aqua, Pcatii pTMlomlnantlir! 
lUxs, Tfvmor i morHur Dmx f At mutotlo rrf ol.** 

Scott's DavDAir, Vol. 9, tou 
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thti wind, you were almasi burned with a 
shower of fire-drops. This is very true; so 
as houses were burned by liicsc drops and 
fitikcs of fire, three or four, nay, five or six 
houses, one from another. AVhen we could 
endure no more upon the 'water, we to a little 
nlc-bousc on the Bankside, over against the 
Three Cranes, and there staid till it was dark 
'almost, and saw the fire grow ; and, as it 
grew darker, appeared more and more ; and 
in comers and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, so far as we could see 
up the hill of the city, in a most horrid, ma- 
licious, bloody fiame, not like the fine flame 
of an onlinary fire. Barbary and her hus- 
band away before us. We staid till, it being 
darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire 
arch of fire from tliis to the other side the 
bridge, and in a bow up the bill fur an arch 
of above a mile long : it made we weep to 
sec it. Tlie churches, houses, and all on fire, 
and flaming at once ; and a horrid noise the 
flames made, and the cracking of houses at 
(heir mine. So home with a .sad heart, and 
there find every ImmIv discoursing and la- 
menting the lire ; and jioor Tom Hater coino 
with .some few of his goods saved out of his 
Iioiiac, which was burned upon fish Street 
Hill. I invited him to Ho at my house, and 
dt(l receive his ^^ods ; but w‘a.s deceived in 
his lying there, the news coming every mo- 
ment of the growth of the fire ; so as wo 
were forasl to liogtn to pack up oiw own 
gooil.s, and prepare for their removal ; and 
did by moonshine, it being brave, dry, and 
niooiishine and wanii weather, carry inucli 
of my goods into the garden *, and Mr. Hater 
and 1 did remove my money and iron chests 
into my cclhir, as thinking that the safest 
place. And got my bags of gold into my 
ofiice, ready to cany away, and my chief 
))aper<t of accounts also there, and my tallies 
into a bo.K by themselves. So great 'was our 
fo.ar, AS Sir W. Batten hath carts come out 
of the country to fetch away his goods this 
night. Wc did put Mr. Hater, poor man ! 
to beil a little ; but he got but very littlo 
rest, so much noise being in my house, tak- 
ing down of goods.” 

On the 4th we find this entry — Sir 
W. Batten* not knowing how to re- 
inovo his wine, did dig a pit in tho 
garden, and Ijtid it in there ; and 1 
took the opportunity of laying all the 
papers of iiiy office, that I could not 
otherwise dispose of. And in the 
evening Sir W. Pen and I did dig 
another, and put our wine in it ; and 
1 my Parinoaoii cheese, o.h well ns my 
wine and other things. N<»w and 
then walking into tho garden, saw how 
horribly tho sky loo|»— all on a fire 


in tho night — was enough to put us 
out of our wits ; and indeed u was 
extremely dreadful, for it looks just 
as if it w as at us, and the whole hea- 
ven on fire." 

Wc will not (rouble our readers 
with Pepys*s conjectures as to the ori- 
gin of the fire. Through the whole 
calamity nothing could be better than 
the conduct of the Kin^ and the Duke. 
It was in danger and difiiculty that the 
true genius of Charles every now and 
then manifested itself— 

Not with an idle cere did he behold ; 

Subjects m.iy grieve, but monarchs must redress i 
Ue cheers the fearful and commends the bold, 

And makes despairers hope/or good success.** 

But our readers who would know 
how Dry den has pictured the terrific 
scenes of the Fire of London, must 
themselves read his Annus Mirahilis, 
as we have not room for extracts. 

Pepys's correspondence deserves to 
be read with more attention than has 
been given to it. It is, in general, 
unreserved; but the tone is more 
sober and dignified — as was to be ex- 
pected— than in the memorandums 
of the Diary, intended for no eyes but 
his own. He was an inquiring man, 
with something of credulity about 
him which made him rather a lover 
of ghost stories, and a listener to all 
that could be said of the second* sight, 
and such things. There is a corres- 
pondence between him and Lord Rcay 
of Durness, in Scotland, in which are 
some very curious stories, well authen- 
ticated, but, when examined, shewing 
on how slight a basis of fact this su- 
perstition rests — or rather, how any 
facts whatever arc susceptible of a fan- 
ciful interpretation. Lord Reay sends 
Pepys two letters (written one to him- * 
self and one to Boyle) by Lord Tarbut.* 
In the first he mentions the belief 
of a footman of Lord Reay’s great- 
grandfather, that his master would die 
a violent death. He saw, he said, a 
dagger in the Lord lleay*s breast. 
Some time afler the Lord ileay of his 
vision gave tho doublet in which the 
visionary saw him dressed, when ho be- 
held the dagger, to oneof his servants, 
who gave it to the footman, and the 
footman wa.s himself stabbed wearing 
tho doublet. This does not prove 
much. Lord Rcay vouches, however. 


Sir George Mackeaasic, created Viscount Tarbut in 1685. 
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for^e truth of the facts to Pepys, and 
telfiniim a parallel stor^. A seer saw 
A gallows 01^ coat : this indicated that 
theij^gP^f the coat would be 
||||||||rinnm so he was ; but adifferent 
man wore the coat at the time of the 
vision, and at the period of the execu- 
tion. The prophet thought the vision 
related to one man, and the event with 
which heconnects it relates to another ; 
the interpretation by which the believers 
in second sight reconcile the facts with 
their theory, make the prophecy relate 
not to a man but a coat. The predic- 
tions which convince Lord Roay of the 
truth of the second sight, in addition to 
those we have stated, are these : a boy 
says that he sees one of Lord Keay's 
retainers breaking another's head, 
** which certainly happened since a 
servant maid saw her mistress's bro- 
ther hanged for theft — she was dis- 
missed from the service-— she persisted, 
notwithstanding ; he was afterwards 
taken up for theft, and sentenced to 
<ieath, but through some interest es- 
caped ; the maid said, ** he is not dead 
yet, but shall certainly be hanged,"— 
he finally was. The greatest profi- 
cient in the second sight whom Keay 
knew was a blind woman. A seer 
offered to communicate to Ileay his 
power of seeing visions ; but as he had 
no power of freeing him from the in- 
convenient gift, had it been once at- 
tained, Reay prudently declined satis- 
fying his curiosity at such a risk. In 
Lord Tarbut's letter to Boyle he men- 
tions a curious incident told him by 
Sir Normande M*Lcod. There was a 
gentleman in the Islo of Harris, who 
was always seen by the visionists with an 
arrow in his thigh ; this was regarded as 
a certain sign that he would be shot 
with an arrow in the thigh. He, how- 
ever, died without any such accident. 
Sir Normande was at his funeral, at 
St. Clement's Church, Islo of Harris. 
At the same time another gentleman 
was brought to be buried in the same 
church ; aqueston of precedence arose 
between the funeral parties ; ** from 
words they came to blows ; one of the 
numl>er, who was armed with a bow 
and arrow, let one fly among them. 
Now, every family in that islu have 
their burying-place in the church, in 
stone-chests, and the bodies are carried 
in open biers to the place of burial. 
Sir Normande having appeased the tu- 
mult, one of the arrows was found 


shot in the dead man's thigh." In- 
stances of sudden death give apparent 
confirmation to the kind of predictions 
which the seers of sights derive from 
their dreamy habit. A party is de- 
pressed by being told that a seer has 
beheld a man dying — that it is in the 
very room where they are sitting ; that 
from certain circumstances of the vi- 
sion, he sees the event is very near. 
While doubt and fear cast their shadows 
over the spirits of the party, a bleed- 
ing stranger is brought in, and dies ; 
and the prophetic character is for ever 
established in the case of the visionary, 
who may now deal death and disaster at 
will, sure that in no event will he bo 
regarded os other than inspired with a 
knowledge of the future. 

Among stories of second sight, or 
double-sight, as it was then called, is 
one in a letter to Pepya from Henry 
second Earl of Clarendon, with which 
we conclude this chapter:— 

London, May 27th. 1701. 

8*“ — I cannot give you a greahT iii.Htaiieo 
of my willitigacsso to gratify yourcurio.sity in 
anything within my knowledge, than the 
sending you this fiM)ii.sh letter. The story I 
tohl you the other day udatiug to wdmt they 
call in Scotland the S(‘cond Sight, is of sue 
old a date, and soe many of the circumstanees 
out of my memoiy’, tiiat 1 must U‘giii, os old 
women doe their talus to cliildren, * Once 
upon a time.’ 

“ Tlie matter was thus : — One day, 1 
know by some remarkable t;in'uinstdiiee.s it 
was towanVs the middle of February, 1 
the Ejirl of Newborough came to dine with 
iny father at Worcester House, and anotlier 
Scotch genth*man with him whose mme I 
cannot call to mind. After dinner, as mo 
w'crc standing and talking together in the 
room, says my l^urd Newljoroiigh to the other 
Scotch gentleman, who was looking very 
steadfastly ui)on my wife, * Wliat is tho mat- 
ter, that thou hast had thine eyes fixed 
upon rny I^ady Cornbury ever since she canm 
into tho lYKiin V Is she not a fine woman Y 
Why doest thou not spiuik ?* — * She’s a hand- 
some I.Af1y, indeed,' sakl tho geiithiman, * hut 
I see her in blood.* Whenni(K>n my Lord 
Newborough laugtied at him; and all tho 
company going out of tho room, wo parted : 
and I believe none of iis thought more of the 
matter; I am sore I did not. My wife was 
at that time fierfoctly well in health, and 
looked as well as ever she did in tier life. In 
the beginning of Che next month she fell ill 
of the small-pox : she was always very tip- 
preheiisivo of that disease, and used to say, 
if she ever had it, slic would dye of it. ITpon 
the ninth day after tho small -pox ap])cared, 
in the morning, she bled at tho nose, which 
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quickly stopt ; but in the afternoon the blood 
l)ur(tt.out again with great vioience at her 
nose and mouth, and about eleven of the 
clock that night she dyed, almost weltering 
in her blood. 

** This is the best account I can now give 
of tliis matter, which tho* 1 regarded not at 
the time tho words were spoken, yet upon re- 
flection afterwards, I could nut but think it 
odd, if not wondcrfull, that a man only look- 
ing upon a w'oman, whom he had never seen 
Ixtfore, sliouhl give such a prognostick. The 
great grief I was then in, and going quickly 


after out of towne, prevented my^||||B so^^ 
inquisitive as I should have been affli thl^V 
person of this Scotch gentlei *idjpto other ^ 

things. You will not wonu^ 
long a distance of time, I canm, ^ 

particular account of a thing whiw W 

very extraordinary. But 1 have kept you tJS 
long upon soe imperfect a subject, and will 
conclude by assuring you that I am, with 
great esteem, 

** Sir, your mftt aiTectionato and humble 
servant, 

Clabendon.” 


LAY OF THE FAMINE. 
rilE lUlSlI llUblUlND TO HIS WIFE. 

Bright was your blue eye, Kathleen, 

Smooth was your sunny brow. 

On that fair morn, niv Kathleen, 

When you breath’d your bridal vow, 

Joy wove Tils choicest treasures round us. 

Peace came with all her smiling train ; 
Mirth in his magic circle bound us. 

Whence fled the phantoms Grief and Pain. 

Few years have p«ass*d, my Kathleen, 

Since you breath’d 3 'our bridal vow, 

Hope smiling o’er us, Kathleen,— 

O God, to see you now 1 

To sec your blue eye waning, waning, 

To see your brow so seam’d with pain, 

To sec gaunt Hunger’s red tooth draining. 

The life-blood from each throbbing vein ! 

Fair was our iirst-born, Kathleen, 

.As it hung upon your breast: 

Oil \ weep not, weep not, Kathleen, 

Why mourn its 8 |)ccdjr rest? 

And tell me not its smiles would lighten 
The pangs that revel through this Imart, 
Say how could smiles its young chceck brighten, 
While Famine struck with vonom’d dart I 

Our last, our youngest, Katlilcen, — 

Forgive this struggling tear,— 

Its sinking cries, my Kuthkx^u, 

Ring ever on my ear. 

O God, to hear its plaintive wailing. 

To see your look of diu’k despair, 

When tho mother’s fountain failing, 

Its lips convulsive drank but air ! 

Rest ou this bosom, Kathleen, 

All, save your love, is fled, 

Ila, what, — ray wife I my Kathleen I 
Fiend, Tempter, she’s not dead I 

State not with those aym so blindiv. 

Fan me with thy gentle breatti, 

S))euk 1 even coldly or unkindly, — 

Kathleen, Kathleen, is tins Death? 


W. C. B. 
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ZBB rillCE or BLOOD 

The shop of ^Marcus Downing, in "tlio 
little village town of Balliuvcagb, was 
closed for the nighlf and Marcus 
having smoked Lb last pipe, was on 
the point of retiring to rest. Hb 
youngest daughter, l^ra, had showed 
a particular wish to ])leasc him in 
every respect, from the moment he had 
finbned business in the shop, and on. 
tCred the small, and but meanly fur- 
nbhed room, which was sitting-room 
and parlour, both in one. Nora had 
inade his economical tea, and pressed 
him to take more than hb uaiial quan- 
tity ; and had smiled, and chatted, 
and brought him a live tiuf from the 
kitchen, that he might light his pipe, as 
it was summer time, and there was no 
fire in the apartment. Such attentions 
seemed the more p.irtieular on Nora's 
part, as they were geucndly performed 
by her cider sister, a plam, qiuct- 
looking^ girl, who sat busily engaged 
in repairing her father’s stoc'kings. 

Marcus Downing, though a man of 
few word.s possessed some shrewdness, 
and from all the signs and symptoms, 
he feared an impending calamity — ^hc 
feared a demand for money. 

8o he energetically smoked the re- 
mainder of his pipe, and summoned 
up all hb resolution. There she came 
— ^yes, he saw it in her face— Jherc 
was legibly written a )K*tition 
of hb shillings^r pounds, lie c^ped 
bis hands over his waistcoat-pocket, 
though he had not a farthinff on his 
{Kurson at the inoment, ana turned 
round with an air of courageous en* 
durance. 

Nora was close to him. She was a 
handsome girl, of about twenty years 
of age — her face was of no vulgar order 
of Ijcauty ; the finely-formed mouthf 
and the small, straight nose, hod even 
an aristocratic cast ; her eyes were largo 
and dark, and shone with a bright, 
excited lustre, as she laid her h.ind on 
her father's shoulder; and the very 
words he expected, and so much 
dreaded to hear, fell on his ears. 

** Father, my dear father, will you 
be kind enough to give roe soroo 
money ?" 

The father dusted the ashes from 
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bis pipe carefdlly — ^very carefully ; 
then he raised his hand and passed' it 
across the many wrinkles on his bald 
brow, and started up from his old 
arm-chair more briskly than mual, for 
he was a man considerably advanced 
in lifo. 

J*\e no money to spare — times me 
bod just uow — very few ciistoinors this 
day. Susan, get me a candle, 1 want 
to go to bed, for it’s Lite, I’m think- 

But, father, ’tis so long since } ou 
gave me any money now — why, it’s 
six months, I du l>elie\o — come, now, 
you'll give me some — won't }OU?" and 
she smiled coaxingly iti his face. 

Don’t iKithcr me, girl, I sa}— . 
Susan's wanting no money, and why 
should you ? but ) ou’re nhva) s i ry ing 
for it — it's money, money everlasting 
with you^money to lay out on dress, 
indeed." 

Now, father, )ou know we get so 
V cry little money trom } ou^why it's u 
shame we aic ^o ilUdrcsscd — are 
v'orse dressed than an) bod) — indeed 
Susan can tell you that." 

“I dou't believe )OU — ^you get 
money enough to dress ) oiu sehes well 
enough, I know, to my cost — ay, it's 
not the earnings of a week, nor a 
montli, no, nor maybe three, that it 
takes to dress )ou in the ^ car; there's 
Susan makes no complaint about it, 
and )ou're always worr)ing me for 
money." 

Susan knows well you do not give 
us enough ; do )ou not, Su<<an? speak 
and tell him," cried Nora, looking 
pasrioimUdy towards her sister. Thus 
appealed to, Susan raised her face, 
wnicbi if in its plainness it contrasted 
much with her sister’s bcautv, exhi- 
bited a contrast also in its meek, mild, 
gentleness and resignation, compared 
with the fire and anger which began 
to gleam from Nora's fair face. 

** Father, I do think yon might 
allow us a little more money ; I think 
wo would require it," said Susan. 

** Tlicre, now — Susan agrees with 
me— now you'll give mo the money, I 
know." 

*• And if Susan agrees with you it 
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only makes ber as bad us yourself, 
tbiit's all ; I’m as sood a judge as 
cither of you as to what money a wo- 
man requires to dress herself ; I know 
what your poor mother took when 
Wiu living ; I know it was next to no- 
thing compared with what you want ; " 
but I’ll keep down your extravagance, 
that I will.” 

** I’m not extravagant ; I want only 
to dress myself us other people dress 
^yoii had better give me a little mo- 
ney just no\r,” 

•‘ButI won’t, then, give you one 
farthing just now ; you’re a ^ood-for- 
iiothing jgirl ; there’s nothing but 
wasting and spending of money in 
your head ; you’d take a bank of mo- 
ney ; you never think of how money’s 
got ; how I stund there in that shop, 
getting in by slow degrees pence and 
half{)ehce ; ay, pence and halfpence, * 
in my small,' retail way, in this poor * 
place ; how, sic‘k or well, I stand there, * 
and how long it is before a shilling of 
clear profit is gathered up, not to talk 
of a pound. But you’ve no heart to 
think of all that ; *no, you’d go and 
you’d throw away on ribbons, or lace, 
every penny of what I cam so hardly 
—every penny, if you could but get it, 
ay, without ever thinking of me, and 
tie stmgdlos, and the toils I have ga- 
thering the Httle. I have got ; but I’ll 
teach you better; if you must have 
nionev, you’ll go and cam it some way 
or other; I’ll give you enough, but 
I’ll give you nothing for extravagance.” 
^ At this he took up the caudle, which 
Susan had placed for him, and walked 
away, closing the door loudly and on- 
grily behind him. 

For some moments Ndhi stood 
inovelessly gazing on the door by 
which her father had departed. Then 
she threw herself down on a seat, and 
covered her face with her hands. On 
being addressed by her sister Susan 
she made no answer. But in the 
depths of her soul that young girl was 
holding communion with the spirit of 
evil. 

A few pounds, yes, even a few shil- 
lings, would have stayed the prMpress 
of a temptation, which now, in Now’s 
fancy, 'wrought with overpowerinjg 
strcn^li. IJow much of evil in this 
world would the timely gift from the 
hand of the rich of n small and never- 
missed portion of wealth prevent— a 
few shillings, had charity only readied 
them ; and that condemned thief who 


was tempted, none knows how 80jA||r, 
by him g cr. might now have been ho- 
nest, Jlw^ected, and the xk. "of some 

happ^ domestic circle 
other wicked degraded ones^^^t.' 
now so far below all common vileness/" 
who knows what bright and good crea- 
tuws they might have been,^ had even 
trifling, timely aid been given — had 
any friend, or any stranger relieved 
the want which, whether real or iimu 
ginary, was the cause of the wide dc- 
'viation from the path of virtue. Mo. 
ney !— evil deeds have been done for 
thee, yet much crime would st thou 
have prevented, hadst thou in the 
hour of need been dealt out, even in 
the most limited degree, to those whoso 
hard necessities caused them to yearn 
for thy presence ! 

** lie’ll never refuse me money again 
—never, for I’ll never ask him — a very 
little would have satisfied me ; ay, so 
very little, and yet he would not give 
it — he gave me only bitter words, and 
ho my own father ; well, it’s no matter 
—there’s other ways of getting money 
—I’ll never ask from him again.” 

As Nora said this, all the features of 
her young, fair face were convulsed 
with passion. It was in vain that 
Susan attempted to soothe her. At 
length she found relief in violent weep- 
ing, and for a long time her sobs were 
like those of childhood. She hastily 
dried her tears, and raised her head, 
with a look o{!lpride and resolution at 
last, as if she had settled in her mind 
some determined course of acting. 


The last rays of the summer sunset 
were gleaming through the trees of 
Sir Philip Linton’s park, which in one 
.direction stretched close to the village 
\0f Ballinvcagh. Sir Philip Linton 
' was an English baronet, who possessed 
. a considerable property in Ireland in 
the locality where the scenes I am ro- 
, luting occurred, lie was rich, young, 
handsome, and profligate in a high 
degree. He was frequently a visitor 
to liis Irish estate, but remained ge- 
nerally for a very brief period. 

Never did the golden hues of the 
departing day shine more beautifully 
tlirough masses of thick, dark,, green 
leaves; never was tlicre a fairer, softer 
evening hour— an hour which spoke 
more touchingly and thrillingly of 
peaqe, and quietness, and holiposs, and 
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heaven ; yet the prcvscnoc of evil was 
there — there, beneath the old trees,' 
which shone as if with a lightjfrom 
some better world, was to be heard 
the voice of sin. 

In one of the most retired paths. 
Sir riiilip Linton wiis to be seen, and 
on his arm Nora Downing was leaning. 
Sir Philip was spetikin^ in low, but 
very earnest tones, and the girl was 
lisUmiiig w'ith blushing attention, and 
with a soft smile on her lips, which 
seemed to yield a silent assent to all. 
the fiilso protestations which a voice, ' 
well practised in deceit, was pouring in . 
her ear. His face was finely formed , 
there were indications of intellect and : 
even goodness stamped on it, in the 
opinion of those who bestowed but a 
slight ins{>cction on his features ; but a 
closer scrutiny showed that his eyes 
revealed, through all their assumed 
sentimentality, a selfish, pitiless, vo- 
luptuous nature ; his hair was light, 
and curled around a high and broad 
brow, which, from its extreme fairness, 
had almost an efleminatc look ; his 
figure was middle-sized, slight, and 
most graceful ; he haH that air of easy 
confidence, also, which is always so 
successful with a large class of thb un- 
reflectivc. 

‘‘Nora, my beloved, throw aside, 
all your prejudices — follow nature, 
innocent, happy, happy nature. Na- 
ture says to us love — ^love in freedom — 
without binding chains, which only 
destroy what it is intended they stiould 
bind ior ever. Nora, I kn^ you 
have a soul — mind abovj||^oid, 
antiquated notioBSf whichjflBT the 
best pleasures of the wonA^some, 
then, and let us be happy, blest ; 
come, fly from the little village and 
the humble home, which is so un- 
worthy of one so rarely gifted by 
nature.” 

They had reached the avenue lead- 
ing to his castle ; he took her hand ; 
ho urged her to accompany him at 
once, without a moment's further 
delay, but still she hesitated. She 
spoke timidly ; her voice faltered, but 
he caught the word “ marriage.'* A 
smile, in which there was something of 
scorn, passed rapidly over his lips, 
but her eyes were cast down, and she 
did not see it. 

“ Trust to me,” he said, bending 
bis head over her, and speaking in 
still more tender tones — ‘*^ra, 
place implicit faith in me — in the one 


whose very soul is 'yours. Yes, all 
my thoughts — my very being is yours ; 
and think you 1 could betray your love 
and confiiience. Nora, my whole 
aim — the study of every hour and day 
shall be to make you happy — to keep 
far away from your heart all pain, and 
care, and sorrow. Come, then, let me 
take you this very hour to a placo 
more worthy of you,” 

Still she lingered. She turned her 
head for one moment in the direction 
of Ballinveagh, but no sigh of regret 
bossed her lips. She raised her large, 
oright eyes tor a second to his face, 
with a pleading look, and^agaiii he 
heard her low, and soft voice mur- 
muring words of marriage, and then 
pausing, as if afraid to utter the wish. 

“ Nora, I say again, have confidence 
in mo — have faith, unwavering faith — 
am I not your own Philip? — yoursf 
only — do not once dream that 1 could 
ever betray your confidence — that T 
could ever desert you. No, no ; whilst 
I have life you shall be my lovci-my 
ever dearest love.” Thus, for some 
time, he continued to address to her 
all the usual language of deceitful 
love. ^ But she still hesitated, notwith- 
standing his energetic eloauencc. 

At length he paused, and was 
silent for a few moments. Then he 
suddenly drew from his pocket a gold 
chain of a rich and costly appearance ; 
be threw it round her neck. There 
was still cnodhh of the lingering twi- 
light to show the sparkling of that 
bright, burnished gold, as it rested , 
around the girl's nc(k. Hib eyes 
glistened at the vght — glaclpess, rap- 
ture filM thcifTat the sight, as if tlic 
lustre of the gold had given them a new 
radiance. Sir Philip looked on her 
face, and knew that she was won. A 
passing feeling of regret awoke within 
him, as ho saw that niut>ld had more 
power than his words. 

But Nora saw not tho slight shade 
which rested on his face ; her eyes 
were fixed on her sparkling gold 
chain. The poor victim wa^ bound 
at lost. 

She might have* resisted the spells 
of fiattory and love for at least some 
little time longer, if not finally, had 
the path of destruction pot been gilt 
with gold, and so contrasted too 
' strongly and seductively with her 
father's. narrow heart and penurious 
household. 
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It was ten o’clock, and Marcus 
Downing carefulljr closed the shutters, 
and placed the iron bars across the 
one window of his small shop, and 
locked the door with watchful caution, 
and then betook himself to the sitting- 
room behind the shop. There was 
an unwonted degree or brightness and 
geniality on his hard, worldly face ; 
lie held his head more buoyantly, and 
walked with more of elasticity than he 
had done for a length of time. He 
had done a good (lay's business. He 
liad made some considerable clear gains 
since he left that little sitting-room at 
breakfast time. A customer had made 
an extensive purchase — a very ex- 
tensive purebise, on the best of terms, 
and paid down ready cash. So the 
shopkeeper seated himself in his large?, 
old-fashioncd arm-chair, with a glad- 
dened heart, and drew out a tattered 
pocket-book, in which he had dc- 
|)osited the notes he had received. 
Childish as it seemed, he could not 
resist the wish of inspecting thorn 
again — solacing his eyes with the sight 
of them once more. There was one 
for five pounds— it was such a new 
thing, that in his business it was 
rather uncommon for him to receive 
even a one-pound note, his poor 
customers so seldom arose above 
copper or silver in their small 
purchases. 

How beautiful it seemed to his eyes, 
that five-pound note ; it was old 
and tattered, indeed, and had once, in 
the course of its varied pilgrimage over 
the world, bt'cn cut in two, and care- 
lessly pasted together again ; and it 
was very much soiled, and stained, and 
looked and smelt the very reverse of 
cleanliness ; but still, to that old man’s 
sight, nothing could be more charming, 
lie turned it over and over. Ho in- 
spected it in various ways. 

Ay, Susan, look at it— that's the 
picture for me," he said, glancing 
smilingly on the quiet face of his eldest 
daughter, who, as usual, sat busily oc- 
cupied repairing breaches in the 
family wearing apparel. ** There’s no 
pictures like them in the world, Susan 
— no, no ; but you’re a good girl, and 
maybe, when your wedding comes, it’s 
this I’ll be giving you to bujr your new 
gown and things — though it’s a pity 
—ay, the biggest pity to see the like of 
this— the darling— going away for 
them ribbons and tradi that you 
women’s always buying. Well, well, 
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to be sure it’s for ^ou and Nora I’m 
gathering it all — ^if it wasn't for you, 
maybe it’s not so much I'd care, 
though some people do think that my 
heart’s in the money." At this he 
replaced the five-pound note carefully 
ikith. the others in the pocket-book, 
and calculatcul pleasantly, in his mind, 
how much the whole would add to the 
comfortable sum which he had already 
saved. 

He smoked an extra quantity of 
tobacco. He talked, also, of getting 
spmo punch, and wished that some 
of his neighbours would call in. 
Suddenly he glanced hurriedly around 
the room, and asked where Nora was. 
Susan had been asking herself the 
same question for some time, and 
could account for her sister's absen(*e 
in no way except by thinking she had 
met with some acquaintance who had 
asked her to spend the evening. 

*‘But it’s so late— it’s getting so 
very late,” said the father, taking his 
pipe from .his month, and looking 
serious. Then he suddenly recollected 
how Nora seemed to have something 
on her mind at dinner-time, when he 
had last seen her ; she was sullen and 
silent, and always averted her eyes 
fl'om him when he chanced to address 
her; but he was in great haste at 
the moment, and thought nothing 
4tbout it then. 

‘^She was very angry hist night 
when I refused her the money. 1 
never saw her so angry, Susan — she’s 
mostly so smiling and merry, you 
know— just like v^at her mother was, 
nea^' thirty years ago — ay, she’s a 
second Nora. Well, I might, to be 
sure, have given her five-shillings or 
so last night — that would have pleased 
her, for she’s not so hard to please ; 
but it*s not much more than two 
months since I gave her some mom y 
before, and I Late to see girls extrava- 
gant. I was right in not giving it — 
It will make her wise to keep her in 
proper bounds.” 

A quarter of an hour passed away, 
and still Nora did not ap^iear. The 
father became more and more un- 
easy. Vague fears of evil filled his 
tniiul. Ho possessed, in the depths 
of his heart, stronger afiections than 
appeared on the suvlace of his chai’ac- 
tcr. The love of money had not in 
him yet entirely changed his nature, 
as it does in many iiiblanccs. By 
natmv, his dispositions were kind aud 






afiectionatc ; the Idve of monov^ was a 
passion 'which had grown with iia later 
years. 

Eleven o’clock struck : lilarcus 
Downing took up the pocket-book, 
which*he had placed befoi’c him on the 
tabic in order that he might have the 
pleasure of gazing on it without in- 
terruption — he took it up, and thrust it 
carelessly into his pocket. 

AVherc can Nora be I Susan, have 
you any notion of where she is?’* fAt 
that moment there was a knock at |ihe 
door. Susan ran to open it, and*ad- 
mitted her cousin, Gregory Downing, 
in place of the sister whom she fex- 
pected to sec. She eagerly inquired 
if he had seen Nora ; but ho made no 
answer to her interrogations. On 
scanning his face by the dim nuibn- 
light, 'which reached the place whci*e 
they stood, she saw that it was 
even more than usually pale, and that 
it was wet with tears. She made ^no 
more inquiries ; she knew that some- 
thing terrible had hai)pened. 

Gregory Downing was a young 
priest, and had been for a short period 
settled in the village. All tiie^ in- 
mates of Ballinveagh liked him, be- 
cause of the singular mildness and 
gentleness of his character. With his 
uncle, Marcus Downing, he was 
particularly a favorite. The old man 
regarded him almost in tho light of a 
son, and Gregory^ was accustomed to 
spend much of his time in the soemty 
of his uncle and cousins. 


ami the Candle droppe^d from his hand. 
** Norn is dead !’* he cried. 

** Worbo than death ! — worse by far 
than early, innocent death !” exclaimed 
the pnest. 

The old man h<mk, as if suddenly 
prostrated by some invisible blow; 
when Gregory, in a few brief words, 
which his powerful emotion nmdered 
hardly audible, informed the father and 
sister that Nora bad gone away that 
evening with Sir PhiUp Linton. A 
person from the village, who chauced 
to lx» at the castle, had seen her enter- 
ing it, loaning on the arm of Sir Phi- 
lip. The man who was watching 
them had informed the prii'st. 

Sir Philip was of a notoriously pro- 
fligate charac*ter, .ind therefoiHJ for 
Nora there was no ho])e. She knew 
the base natiiiv of the man with ^%hom 
she had eloped ; they all knew she had 
gone to sure dt‘struction. 

No words were heard for some mo- 
ments aft(T the young priest ceased 
speaking. The deeiK'*'! agony of grie f, 
which is noiseless,Avaft>fJjtP| 3 ^the grief 
which settles in directly on the heart, 
causing its pulses almost to stand still — 
weakening, in a moment of its deep 
intensity, the lital ))Owerrt, so that an 
audible sob can hardly arise, or a ixj- 
licving tear flow. 

** Curse it — ciu’sc it !” gasped tho 
old man at last. His hands were clasp- 
ed con\ulsively ; his teeth were set; 
he spoke with an eflbrt. “ Curse it— . 
clurse it I’* 


Now he paused at the door of the 
familiar little room. lie was afraid to 
enter. He shuddered to announce 
the tidings of which ho was the bearer. 
A^ain large tears fell over his thin, 
sailow cheeks. 

But the old man heard him. and 
said, in a joyful tone, “Is that Nwa? 
Ahl girl, where have you been all 
this time ?’* 

The young priest could not speak 
one word, llis breast heaved con- 
vulsively; ho covered his ^ face irith 
his hands. 

“ Why, Gregory, is it you I where's 
Nora — ^wWe’s Nora ?’* I eay^ ^ed 
the old man, impatiently taking up the 
thin candle, and holding it so os that 
the light fell on the door. 

“Poor Nora!— pwr Norn 1’* whis- 
pered the young priest, in a hbsky 
voice, as he uilvanced into the 
room. 

The old man looked full on his fac 


** Do not curse her — she is weak— 
ffiiilty — l^ut do curse her — youi* own 
Nora — the girl whom we have all loved. 
Leave her now to God, and to God’s 
punishment, said the young priest, 
raising his moist eyes towards heaven. 

“Not her; no, not her; but I am 
cursing it— money. I am cursing 
money— 1 am cursing my love of 
money,” cried the old man, with sin- 
gular vehemence, and ho started up 
from the recumbent position in wliich 
he had been lying. “ Yes, yes — I have 
loved money— 1 have been gathering 
it day after day, witli such anxiety, for 
years past— -ever since I began to grow 
old— ay, ever since I began to grow 
old. I’ve been loving money more and 
more. This very day I've been glad— 
I’ve bwn happy, because money was 
flowing on me ; and now what does it 
do for me — what good will I get out of 
it all now ?” Ho drew sudwinly out, 
with a frenzied gesture, the pocket- 
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book — It’s hero — lion' — tlio iiionc'y T 
f»ot this (hiy ; wlioro’h tlio com fort of* it 
all now ? Jt’s llk(‘ ])oison in my hoiiH 
this vt*ry mimito — a\, liko Imrninp^ poi- 
son is that nionoy, for ii’ I hadn’t lovod 
it so wc'll, she might bo hero yet. If 
my iiiiiTOW licart had lot ino give it to 
h«*r last night wIkmi she ahked iiu* Ibr 
it, she would novor have loft ino. I 
know it ; I’ll believe it as long as 1 
liv(*. It’s my lo\e of mon(*y has bot*n 
th(» ruin of my daughter ; and she is 
like h(*r mother, as she sat there besidt* 
mo last night. Ohl curst* it — curst* 
all mtmoy; five shillings might have 
saved ht*r.” 

He ihfng the pocket-book down. 
Every wtird ho hatl spoken had iiussctl 
over his lips with a straugt* and ma- 
niacal rapitlity t)f uttorantH*, and voho- 
luonco of oniineiatitm, tpiito unlike his 
usual oliaracti*!’. Tht*n he sank again 
into dot*p silonoo. His whole ft>rm 
moved oonvulsivoly for stunt* monionts ; 
his fact* was di^tt>rtod, as if from the 
(‘fleets t)f acute bodily Millerlng, togt*- 
thor with his mental anguish. 

In a short i)(‘riod he was seized 
with spasms, and for some timt* his 
daughter and tht* young prit'st waitdied 
t)ver him, fearing that his last hour 
was approaching ; but ho was fated to 
t*ntlure yet more of suilering. 


At some distauco from the row of 
mean houses which comiiosed the one 
street’ of llalliuveagh stootl a cabin 
which, even in Irelaiul — ^land of wrettdi- 
cd dwelling-] ilaces as it is — was rt*- 
nilfrkablt* for a jieculiar squalor of 
look. Strangers passingly stood anti 
wondered to st*e smoke issuing from 
that rotten, fallen-in roof, which only 
])artially sprt*ad over the black, low 
walN, and asked, in amazement, Did 
human beings, indeed, live there ?” 

^ Human beings did live there; but 
' human being$ can fall below the brute 
cix'ation far, indeed, in ideas of com- 
fort anti eleanliiiess. 

It was tht* close t)f a rainy November 
day. All jdaces around looked damp 
and dix'ary ; but the aspect of the par- 
Uieular cabin I am describing could 
hardly have been made more miserable 
by any mists t)r rains of the dreariest 
Iporioti. A puddle of rain anti mutl 
jwas at the dt)or ; but such was always 
'the case, even in summer. IVithiu 
then* was a mutl floor, in which every 
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footstep sank det*]), up to the very fire- 
jihire. Tlie fire was composed of a 
conjile of smoultJering turf, and a few 
gret*n sticks or branches ; there was 
neither heat nor light, but tht*re was 
smoki* — smoke unceasing. Close to 
the lii’e there was stretched, on a rough 
bench, a man wlit) apjieaivd asleep, or 
occujiied in deep thought. This was 
Bryan Cassidy, thi* owner of the 
cabin. He seemed about forty years 
of age; he was large and strongly 
f'orined, but lean, almost to emacia- 
tion ; his face had something in it un- 
like the common order of countt*nances; 
but that something, though it spoke of 
intellect, spoke far more stnkingly of 
evil and iierverted j)owcrs. His fore- 
head was broad and well-formed ; but 
his shaggy (*yebrows, almost meeting 
over liis sunken eyes, gave a sinister 
cast to his count(*nanee ; his mouth 
told that he was habitually intempe- 
rat(* ; he had many wi*inklcs, and liis 
whole* a])])oarance showed that liis con- 
stitution was much broken down by an 
irix*gular course* of living. * 

Bryan Cassidy’s name was asso- 
ciated with dark deeds which had been 
committed in the neighbourhood— 
deeels of violence, of blood, which are 
the' fearful re‘])roaeh of Ireland ; but 
nothing had as } et been prov’cd against 
him. Ilis fae*e* was the only public 
evide*nce* of his guilt ; but on that face 
there we‘re traces of excess and crime 
not to be mistaken. 

The only otlu*r occupant of the cabin 
was a girl — a child almost. She was 
named Grace — Grace Cassidy. It 
was a mocking’ name, lor lu*r figure 
was much defe>rmed, anel possesst*d 
hardlv one outline of gracefulness, or 
healii, or even of youth. She was 
not ten yeai’s of age ; but there were 
many wrinkles, and many hollows on 
that small, lean, shrividled face, which 
should lum* been so young. The poor 
child was only acquainted with three 
aspects of life — sickness, starvation, 
and unkindness. She sat as far as 
possible from her father ; she sat and 
strove to make the lire burn, for her 
dress was so thin and ragged, and she 
looked so blue and cold. She had no 
conversation; her voice was seldom 
heard ; it was one of the saddest pic- 
tures of childhood without hope or 

Bryan raised himself from Ids re- 
cumbent posture, and stretching out 
his arm, he took up from the mud floor 
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a black bottle ; lie put It to liis lip'^ — to use iboM ill tlu mini ln(l^\cak 

it had 1)1*1*11 already drained. He lulu s ol ui^ii uid kmii^i, ind 

searched bis ^pockets—. ft ii lies toiviviiuss — ^odliki for^iM 

“ No, no,” he iimttered ; “ not one luss ind jiilv, ind \ wish iMii t ir tin 

farthinjr — not a halfpenny in the world wi II hi 1114 ol thr so who, b) tin. 11 w ii Ltd 

have 1 . Well, there’s money some- duds, hive imntd loi ivii m this 

where above ground, and I’ll have it, woild ill thi hijipiness ot the indui 

maybe, before long. Here, (trace, ing, hopikss suih iii— Ixautitiil ind 
take this bottle to Jlridget Dermot’s, nobk, ibovt all othir iiithl^ things, 
and tell her to send me half a pint, js siuh i spmt, thouTh it iniyhi. hid 
Tell her I’pi sick, and can’t go fur it din in tlu mi iiust, most dispisi I 
myself.” ^ foini, or tin most obsinri iiunm 

The child arose, but not with ala- stincis, but tk old mm hid not \(t 
crity. kSIic dragged herself to her k ‘lined the holy ])nn(iplis ol loigm 
father’s side, and took the bottle ; then luss Tlu s])n it of vingi nice binned 
she slowly walked to the door, and kunh in his sonl Hi hid lowed tlu 
paused. It w^as raining fast, and she dcipist rcvcngi on tin mm who hid 
had no shaivl, no cloak, no covering inpiiidhim 

for that small, uiihajijiy head, with its « Aie wc ilonf, Br\‘m Cissidy’ 
thin, dry, light-coloured hair. he Mid, looking tirnistl) all iioiind 

He off, I say! — ^l)e off, Grace I with his piucing cyi s 
What are you standing there for ? Hnan ‘issuud him thit the cabin 
You’re not afraid of being drowned — c out uned no oni but tin msi lu s 
} oii’re not so easy hurt, I’m thinking. Ihc old mm nude no answer 

'riiere, run your best, and be hack lit diiw out i woin purse an old, 

H^on, or majbo you’ll sutler for it.” f idid, diiticd, co iiscl) m inuf itiuud 

^ The ehild did not say one word, pm si — which hul bun long m his 
Slu* w’eiit out ill the rain, knowing wtU possession it was now piilt> w<U 
that her thin rags would be soaked hlh d, but whtthu withsilvu 01 gold, 
through ere she could return. did not ippe ir tliiongh iht thuk 

She had only been gone for $*few mxtcml ot which it was formed, lu 
minutes, when a new-comer entcfed— dso took out tlu old pocket hook, 
an old man walked, with feeble itejis, whuh hi hid hctn inspect mg so ]oi 
across the miul-tloor— it was iMarciw iull) the night he he ird ot hisdiugh 
Downing. Bryan greeted him re- ti 1 s Uo[)unLnt 

speetfulU, and with some appearance Brj m Cissidj s c}Os ghstuud it 
of surprise at receiving, a visit from the sight Ihc good, the viituousof 
him. 'Hie only spare stool which the Iht woild, have Iclt then htaits hound 
cabin afforded was placed by the fire more lightly somttimcs at tlu sight of 
fur the old man’s aeeuimnudatinn. ' money, and it was no wonder, thne 
]\Iarcus Downing had grown, appa- lore, ihit the soul of tlit guilt) md 
rently, many years older than he had degraded m in w is gl iddtncd 
seemed but a few montbs previously ; “ W hv, wkit a. sight ol mofc's , Mi 

ho wais wasted away almost to a jj|:c*le- Downing » B til, it s soiiit r/oplc in 
ton, and tottered with feebk*iu*ss as he iht lucky dtvils — liui im I,ynow, who 

wailked. llis face had grown bhrivelled li ivn t got a i om m ni) p/s&tssion 

and bloodless, all but the eyes, whieh bid luck tvtii to tlit jn It hilt 
were ml and inflamed, as if that oh I pinn)— its just tlmikin/ fit bun 
man had bi‘cn long in the habit of thtrt, how Idmanige toiget a little 
spending night after iiiglit in sorro«.fL trifle— -I'd do much for itf this minute 
and w'ec'ping ; hut there was none (Sd! — ay, Mr. Downing, it Tfould be the 
ll\c soilness of sadness now in liis fac?^"big job I’d not manage [for as much 
there was an expression of fierceiiesf 11101117 as that — thougli to be sun “ 

ofHhe bitterest, most resolute fuirceness and here he strove to give a look of 
--which seemed greatly at variance iiidllfercncc, if not almost of princijile, 
with his povv(*rless, sinking body, wliiek to his face — “ to be sure, 1 would not 
looked as if its grave might be already elu harm fur it all, either.” 
dug. “llarml” reiterated the old man in 

Beautiful is the sorrow which calms a shrill, weak tone — ‘‘harm to do jus- 

— which sublimates liuman passion — ticc on him who murdered my Nora 

which, by the ])rofound reflection which ay, murdered her ; for did he not des(*rt 
it induces, enables the wounded spirit her, they say — yes, before six weeks 
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(11(1 he not turn her out — out of hig 
fine house in Londoiif and she died — 
^he was dyin*? when she left him — she 
died in some wicked phice — some foul, 
foul place — she died — my Nora, that 
was so like her own mother — he killed 
her. Is it harm for me to get justice 
done? — it’s myself shouhl do it, I 
know ; but look at this old arm — there’s 
no strength here — no, it could not in- 
jure a child ; but I’ll have it done — 
I’ll have justice, though there’s not a 
law of all the laws they’ve been making 
and making these hundreds of years 
to do me that justice, as it should be 
d(*>ne.’* 

“Ay, it’s ourselves must do our- 
selves justice here in Ireland,” cried 
llryan. “ The English tyrants — what 
do they think of us, or our children — 
they’d ride over us — they’d drive their 
coaches over our bodies, and they’d 
never think we suffered — never dream 
of the wild Irishman or woman’s 
having blood and bones as good — ay, 
as good in the eyes of Go(l as their 
own. Mr, Downing, don’t let Sir 
Philip escape you, now that h(i’s here.” 
At tills liryau’s eyes fixed more 
eagerly, more glaringly, on the purse 
and the pocket-book, which the old 
man held in his trembling grasp. 

“ But what could £ do ?” said he, 
looking pitiably upwards — “ I’m so 
old — not so very old, either — my 
father was a stout man at my age ; but 
you sec I’ve got so old of late, all the 
str'oimth has gone entirely from me ; 
but here I have what will get the 
power of a stronger arm — ay, money 
will get justice done — money.” 

He paused, and his breast heaved 
violently. 

“ I loved money once — not long ago 
—it was a pleasure to me to be gather- 
ing more and more every day, and 
))utting it p:ist with what I had before, 
and counting how soon it grew into 
something considerable. I had a 
delight in that, but now it’s all 
changed TOtd hatred. I hate it — 
every shilling that comes in sickens 
lae — it’s a punishment to have to look 
at it, when I think, as I'm always 
morn, sleeping or 
wakmJr^HR so little of it might have 
saved her. Tes, yes, five shillings 
might have saved her — she wouldn’t 
have gone from me if I hadn’t refused 
tliat money — curse it— curse it.” 

At that moment the little girl en- 
tered, dripping with wet; she walked 


to her father, and gave the bottle into 
his eager hand. 

She wouldn’t give it without the 
money,” said the girl. 

“ VVhat I it’s empty, is it ?” said 
Bryan, shaking the bottle, and then 
throwing it violently from him on the 
floor. “ She wouldn’t give it without 
the money, the cursed hag — money — 
ay, they wouldn’t give anything with- 
out the money in this world— starving 
with hunger, or dying with a burning 
at the heart, there’s no help if there’s 
no money — money ; ay, there it i.s— 
there it lies — hea])a of it, but it is not 
mine — it’s not mine.” 

There was a fiery gleam in his eyes, 
as he looked at the purse in the olil 
man’s hand, and glanced towards the 
empty bottle. 

“ She listens to us,” whisjiered the 
old man, looking in the direction of 
the little girl, who, seated on a turf, 
as far apart from the others as shi* 
lossibly could, wajs leaning down her 
i(*ad on her thin hand. 

“ Well,” answered Bryan, “ it’s no 
matter — say what you like before 
Grace; she knows not to tell again — 
ay, she’s after knowing not to tell 
again by this time;” and he gave a 
sliort, quick laugh. 

“ I’ll say nothing when she’s there — 
nothing — I’ve another daughter, and 
having her, it’s something yet to live 
for ; it’s better to be cautious before 
children ; they’ll tell again, without 
knowing what harm they’re doing — 
it’s only an act of justice, to be sure, 
that I have in my head ; but there’s 
laws that won’t let us do acts of 
justice — there’s laws that hang us for 
doing acts of justice — ay, hang us, 
though the whole world can’t deny 
that we’ve only done a right act of • 
retribution; but, Bryan, I won’t 
speak out before the child.” i 

“Why, now, Grace is an old; 
woman — you needn’t look at her; 
she’s nothing but a child — a small 
child in size, but I tell you she’s 
an old woman in mind,” said the 
father. 

The old man looked through the 
smoke more earnestly on the shrivelled 
form of the girl ; her face was still i 
covered with both her hands, which 
were, indeed, thin and skinny, like 
those of age; her high, projecting 
shoulders, and her small, hollow chest, 
were all the very reverse of the 
rounded outlines of happy childhood ; 
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the olrl mnn soemod struck witli her 
wretchedness, for he gazed on her long 
and earnestly, as far as in the smoke 
and the twilight he could perceive her 
figure. 

“ It’s a poor child — a poor sickly 
child,” he muttered, in a kind of whis- 
per; “Nora was not like that — my 
beautiful, bright Nora. Well, well, 
God only knows how miserable her 
face had become, too, before she, died — 
«y> living yet — he's 

living.” lie moved his hands con- 
vulsively for a moment ; thou turning 
to Bryan, ho said, in a loud tone, 
“ You’re not treating that child well — 
you’re stinting her in meat, or clothes, 
or something, that you may save 
money ; but don’t do that, Bryan ; I 
refused mine ^ what she wanted, 
because I wished to save the 
money.” 

*‘Save the money!” interrupted 
Bryan, “ save the money ! — it’s the rich 
men like you can Iwvc the comfort of 
sa/ing, ‘ save the money.* AVhat will 
you say to the poor man who has not 
got one farthing — not the smallest, 
meanest copper coin in all the worhl, 
and who’s sick, maybe as I’ve been all 
this day, and wlio, when night comes, 
and he’s sorely otf for comfort, can get 
none, because ho has no money j and 
who, looking round all the dirly, 
sickening ways in which lie can 
honestly earn a sixpence, feels, in his 
body, that he’s not able for any of 
them, anil knows that the morrow’s 
sun won’t rise to see liiin any better 
oil— will you tell that man he’s saving 
the money off anybody ?” Bryan spoke 
in a high, commanding voice, and in 
a manner superior to his mean rank ; 
lie had, indeed, been better educated 
than the generality of his condition in 
life, but his knowledge had, alas ! only 
aggravated his natural pride and dis- 
content, and so increased all his evil 
propensities. 

“ There’s money here,” said the 
old man, sadly looking down on the 
purse and pocket-book with a long, 
deep groan. 

“ I see it — ay, it’s before my eyes, 
just Ibero beside the empty bottle, but 
it’s not mine — I’ve nothing to say to 
it — I would not touch a farthing of It, 
were it lying there in heaps, unless I 
had eametl it ; I never yet took what 
was another’s — I’ll never do that, no 
matter how bitter the poverty is on 
me — I’ve helped a wrtSnged and honest 


fidlow to get revenge — no, to get 
justice— on the man that wronged him; 
I’ve done tliat once, maybe twice, and 
if he gave me soiiiclhing like pay- 
ment for my trouble, that was all 
right — all right ; ” but he passed bis 
rough hand over his brow as he said 
this, and a momentary expression of 
darkness, of unhappiness, as if he, too, 
had a conscience, was visible, and then < 
immediately vanished. / 

“Tliere’s money which you may 
earn this very night ; but the child 
still sits there,” whispered the old 
man. Then a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him. lie rose, and ap- 
proached the girl ; slie never looked 
up — never moved. lie touched her 
head, saying, Grace, Grace.” 

The child glanced upwards ha«?tily, 
and saw, what was to her oven a 
greater rarity than food and clothes— 
she saw kindness on the old man’s 
face. 

“ I want you to go to my house, 
my poor little girl, and tell my 
daughter that I sent you to keep her 
company till I go back; and maybe 
■when T go there, shortly, I’ll give you 
something nice, something good— 
there now, it’s not raining much, and 
you’ll soon be there.” At this, he 
stroked down her >\et hair. At the 
very moment he was plotting against 
the life of one fellow-being he felt a 
<h*(*p sympathy for another. Myste- 
rious human nature, thou art all 
contradictions 1 

“Something nice — something good !” 
reiterated the unhappy child in her 
soul, though she did not speak one 
word ; but she raised her eyes in won- 
der, and in sudden joy, as she listened 
to the heavenly language of pity — of 
kindness, which almost for the lirsttime 
since her mother had died, who had 
been tortured to death by the unkind- 
ness of her husband, fell on the poor 
child’s cars. She was so surprised, 
that it was not until the oM man had 
twice bid her go and stay with his 
daughter, that she rose and with glad- 
ness and alacrity passed again from 
her father’s wretched cabin out into 
the dull, constant rain. 

Then, all alone in the darkness of 
that miserable dwelling, Marcus Down- 
ing unfolded his designs. Sir Philip 
Linton was in the country; he had 
been in his own castle for a few days ; 
the old man had made it his business 
to learn the particulars of all his 
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outgoings, ami had discovered that 
everjr night, at a certain hour. Sir 
Philip visited the cabin of a handsome 
/^ung widow, who had been the wife 
: of one of his own servants. The wi- 
’ dow*s Ctabin was in a solitary spot, in 
• a retired corner of the park ; the path 
leading to it was thickly surrounded 
. {jWith trees — Bryan was notorious for 
•; yeing the surest shot in the country. 

^ The deadi# scheme was told— the 
purse and tli pocket-book, containing 
between the i a considerable sum, 
would rewar . the deed. 

Of all the rightful depravity which 
the love of n ancy has j)roduccd in our 
world, this must, to the eyes of spi- 
ritual being! seem the most fearful — 
/ that for a um of money there are 
human crea ures to be found capable 
of deliberate y taking away the life of 
afellow-man who has not injured them 
— against w oni they have no feelings 
of rage am veng(‘ane(», such as fill 
the mind av th madness, and dry up 
all the nati ^al emotions of pity and 

I eompunctioi — this is a pitch of evil 
liarcl to be b lu'ved, but that facts have 
pi’()V(‘d it— L is ix'oordod in the black 
annals of th i Avorld’s ci'imes. Surely, 
, surely, as lie guardian angels pass 
from reahiifto realm, amidst God’s 
mighty cr 
Avliich ma> 
mind do 
great as 
« ril do’ 


tions, in no other globe 
ibc tenanted with life and 
!V gaze on Avickedness so 
! 

said Brvan Cassidy, in 

_ 1 . 1. _ n 


a deep voice ; and his hollow eyes 
danced with rapture .as he gazed on 
the promised rcAvard, glancing from 
the purse to the pocket-book, and from 
tlic pocket-book to the purae again, 
and mentally calculating how jnuc h the 
> probable amount might be. 

^ lie AAais ashamed that it should^em he 
Avas actuated solely by merceAry mo- 
^ tives, thoug h in his heart it was so. 

the mJioy I’d do 
it, cither — ^no. llav’ii’t I i grudge at 
tliat Sir Philip ? Didn’t he, A the agent, 
it’s .all the s.ame, take the iMt of ground 
from mo long ago ? ay, t»y did, .and 
do you think I’ve forgivjn that yet? 
Doesn’t all the countiy h«e him, too ? 
Doesn’t he only come t(Mmn us some- 
way ? and so proud as A is. Ay, it 
was only yesterday andAe passed me 

by he looked at me iJbre scornfully 

than he ever did at me dirt at his 

feet he looked at i», and turned 

away his head, as if lA eyes, nor his 
nose, nor anything a»ut him, dressed 
VOL. XXXV.— Ao. CCVII. 


and sciMited as he Avasj^^^ld beai' tha 
jiresence of a poor man m rags, even 
for the half miiiute^e Avas passing him^ 
by. Well, Avell, this time to-morrow 
he’ll not be looking so, mind me ; he’ll 
ruin no more of our daughters — ^^'our’s 
isn’t the only one he has ruined, Mr. 
DoAvning ; he has many a black curse 
on his head — it’s a public good to put 
him down; yes, it’s for the good of 
many a poor creatui’c I’ll do it — there’ll 
be blessings on the hand that has put 
him from doing harm ; and ha\Ti’t I a 
right to do it, besides everything else, 
for yom’ daughter Avas my own con- 
nexion. Wasn’t she a consin of my 
own cousin, the priest, George Down, 
ing, who’s my oAvn second cousin, anc] 
the only man I think like an angel ii 
.all this world, priest or no priest, tha 
cA'cr I met with. Yes, you are iioi 
abhi yourself for this business, and 
surely some connexion of the family is 
tlie man should do it ; I am that man. 
lIoAV much is it — you’ll let me count 
Avhat that purse and pocket-book hold, 
Avill you ?” 

The old man guA’c the coveted things 
into the hands which eagerly grasped 
them. Bryan counted, and aa'us satis- 
fied ; there AV'as a larger sum than he 
imagined. An expression q^‘ most re- 
pulsive joy lit up his whole face. He 
held a ti^it grasp of the purse and 
pocket-book ; he seemed most loath 
to I’efcurii them again to ^hc old man. 

‘‘Maybe you’ll let m‘6‘'kcep them 
beforehand ; it will make me a surer 
shot, though there’s not much danger 
Avhen it’s one of the black English that’s 
before me — when it’s one that has dis- 
graced us, and murdered, as you 
truly say, my own cousin, for so she 
AA'as in a Avay ; but you’ll let me keep 
this now — you needn’t fear any mistake 
— nobody ever doubted the honesty of 
Bryan Cassidy.” 

The old man looked keenly on 
Bryan’s face, with something of his 
former Avatchful attention to business 
matters ; then he glanced on the pock- 
et-book. 

“ Keep it, keep it, and be sure-— 
aim well — aim for his cruel heart that 
killed my child.” 

The old man rose as he said this ; 
ho pressed his hand on his wrinkled 
broAv and said his head felt giddy and 
aching, but he supposed itwasjj|j|t 
snmktA nf, thi* oahin. \7ivIn^TiB5B^ 
short 111 ] uncti on to Bivan to make sure 
of his victim, mRleft the house, and 
2 B 
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; iinuMl histccbl^ateps towards liis own 
ome. 

'‘Money,” said/ Bryan, buttoning 
his pocket more sturdy over his new - , 
ly-acquired treas/re, “ ay, money — 
it’s come at last./ I saw the glittering 
of it all day, as/ 1 lay there watching 
the sparks rising from the fire, but I 
couldn’t guess hcKv it was coming — well, 
it’s here, anylicjp, the blessed charm, 
that it is.” 

'J’he house ^as very dark ; he was 
quite alone ; Ac thought of the deed 
he was to (iJ and he felt strangely 
uncomfortable for a moment, and then 
he was astoAislied with himself for 
having such/ a feeling. Yet, let him 
I reasoLi it away as he pleased, that 
^ emotion of r<»ugnance to his appointed 
task of demh still continued. lie 
walked outjof his cabin to strive 
to dispel it. I lie walked to the nearest 
place where/ ardent spirits were sold, 
and he drjmk a considerable quan^ 
tity. Still ftlie unpleasant sensations 
of consciei ce continued. He had 
Lno thoughi 3 of breaking the engage* 
ment he lad entered into; he was 
Ifirmly reso ved to do the deed ; but he 
wished for an easier mind. Then he 
recollecte(| the consolations which his 
religion gwes in cases of premeditated 
crime. J 

The young priest, Gregory Down- 
. ing, sat alone with his books, in his 
I small room in the house in which he 

[ lodged, which was at a short distance 
from the cabin of Bryan C^sidy. It 
was a very plainly-furnished room; 
the uncarpeted floor, and uncushioned 
chairs, and uncurtained window, were 
all comfortless enough ; though clean- 
liness and neatness were there, and a 
bright turf Are was blazing in the 
little grate, and the voice of crickets 
was heard about the hearth, lie 
who went fvrth from that humble 
place to minister to the spiritual wants 
f of the people amongst whom he was 
stationed, could not be charged with 
the sin of luxiudous living. He had 
a number of books on his little table, 
together with writing materials ; a few 
rou^h shelves, nailed to the white* 

^ washed wall, contained the remainder 
I of his library. There, night after 
~^' ght, the^young priest sat, and read. 


le ha^ thougEttoJTlong an<^^T^ 
deeply, it seemed,^^J*9i|dge from the 


very sallow, sickly hue of his face. 
His whole appearance betokened much 
study, or, at least, a want of rest ant^ 
peace. He bent his hejid' on his hanfl^ 
as he read, and occasionally looked I 
away from the page before him, some- F 
times pondering deeply, with eyes ri- j 
voted on the ground, and then sighing I 
heavily, as if the result of his medita- 
tious was very far from being connected 
with happiness. On othefloceasions his 
gaze would wander to th| fire, and he 
would watch the bright blaze for a 
long time, until his melancholy face 
would begin to glow with the light f 
and beauty of some inward fancy, I 
which might never gladden his fate in j 
this world. AVith a sud(^n start be ■ 
would return to his book, Jand his ac- 
tual lot, and his breast i^ould heave 
strongly, as if he felt thatiin his reve- 
ries he had been wanderipg into for- 
bidden places. 

Life seemed to wei^hUieavily on 
that young priest. As his mind looked 
over all the possible range l>f his earth- 
ly existence, he could se| no bright- 
ness in it. Yet, as at mitervals he 1 
raised his eyes to heaven, &here came I 
an expression of resignati^ and calm- | 
ness on his brow, which feowed that 
he looked much beyond tl^ world for 
hope and rest. 

Yet in religion, or ratlmr, in the / 
many systems of religion, lawthe source 
of his sorrow he douljpd his own 
faith, yet knew not which of all the 
sects into which the Christian church 
is divided to adopt as his own. In 
certain of the broad, grand truths of 
religion he had a firm belief and trust, 
but in all minor matters his mind wasj 
straying ever in perpetual uncertainty, 

V, “a he sought refuge in charity^ 
to all— love to all, even to the 
meanest\and most degraded persons 
with whom his dutie s brou gh ^im in _ 
contact, s 

The entrance of Bryan Cassidy 
roused the« young priest from the 
gloomy thmghts in which ho was 
plunged. 9e welcomed Bryan with 
warmth, umitigated by the ragged 
state of the aUirc in which he presented 
himself, andlby the reckless and evil 
look which hss disorderly manner of 
life bad stamnd on his face : the man 
was his cousiin and ^ such he always 
received his visits with attention and 
kindness ; buttle was also a friend, on 
rather, they nad been in habits of 
friendship in thc^very early life of the 
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young priest, before Bryan had become 
so degraded and sunken by his vice. 

B^an took the chair by the side of 
the niH3 which the young priest placed 
for him. He was almost wholly silent 
for some moments. He sat gazing on 
that young priest’s pale, gentle, holy 
face, on which no shadow of crime 
’ seemed ever to have rested ; he "azed, 
and thought of the beauty of holiness ; 
and then he thought of how dark, how 
passion-stained and evil-scarred his 
own face must seem, contrasted with 
that spiritual, angel-like countenance. 
He saw, as hb looked on that face, 
his own depravity, presented before 
him, as if in a mirror ; he was touched 
— he groaned deeply. 

“You seem ill, cousin Bryan,** said 
the young priest, kindly looking to- 
wards Bryan as he heard his groan. 

No — not ill — not ill — but -•I?e 

paused, and seemed to be dccjily oc- 
cupied with his thoughts for a moment. 
“1 have a few questions to ask you, 
cousin Gregory,” he added. 

“ Well, I shall be happy to answer 
them, if possible ; and if you are suf- 
fering from mental causes, it will re- 
lieve you to inform me of your sorrow 
— I ask no confession, however, unless 

you ” He paused abruptly— he was 

touching on a doctrine ot hfs 'church 
in a manner which showed his doubts 
— doubts which were not yet strong 
enough within him to make him re- 
nounce that church altogether, and, 
therefore, he rarely made any public 
display of his opinions. 

“We confess our sins to you, our 
priest, and you can forgive us; you 
can obtain pardon for our worst deeds,” 
•said Bryan, very abruptly ; and he fixed 
his eyes with a startling eagerness on 
the young pricsf*s face. 

That face became still paler at the 
'question. It was one of the points 
which had cost him the longest and 
/ieepest study; .the most perplexqj^ 
Mdays, the most restless^* nights— his 
Wery soul sickened now atBry an s words. 

“ Frightful delusion 1— frightful 1— 
what millioiw of soup inay it not have 
‘lost,** wbispered'thbf young priest, half 
audibly, looking upwatds with a long 
and' melancholy gaze» 

Bryan was surprised and much puz- 
zled, and knew not how to account for 
the strange and excited looks of the 
priest. i 

“Yet it might be true— -it might be 
—there is nothing impossible with 


God — he could give human beings such 
a power — but no — no — it is not so.** 

The young priest sighed deeply, and 
passing his hand over his brow, looked 
round with an aspect of bewildered 
uncertainty, and then bent his head 
down on the open pages of his book, 
as if unconscious of the presence of his 
visitor. 

“Why, what in the world has come 
over you this night ? But it’s study 
that’s doing it — you’re killing yourself 
over your books, cousin Gregory,” 
said Bryan, gazing with gentleness, 
and even softness and affection on the 
priest; “ I was asking you a question 
there — 1 havn’t troubled many priests 
this while, except yourself, but you’ll 
forgive me for it — I intend to take 
myself up a hit after a while ; I was 
saying that when I commit a sin, that 
maybe you may think a great sin, 
though I don’t, for there’s different 
ways of looking at things ; but when 
I come and confess it all to yoii, my 
own priest, you’ll get me free pardon 
,for it, after doing a light penance, per- 
haps.” 

“No— no,” cried the young priest 
with energy ; “ do not trust in such 
a doctrine, do not, 1 implore you ; do 
♦not for one moment believe that you 
may delilierately commit some great 
crime, and then come to your priest, 
who, on your performing a penagee, can 
forgive you ; obtain you free forgive- 
ness from God ; priests have not this 
ihighty power, it is a perverted doctrine, 
it has been fearfully perverted often 1” 

“ What I it’s a doctrine we’ve learn- 
ed all of us ; it’s one of the chief doc- 
trines of our church, isn’t it ? — we have 
acted on it, too ; ay, it has been 
acted on oyer and over 1” Bryan gazed 
with still greater surprise on the 
priest’s disturbejd face. 

“It has been acted on, indeed,” 
reitei’ated the priest, dreamily fixing 
his eyes, abstractedly, as if gazing far 
off’ into the distant times, when it was 
a dark traffic to trade in the evil 
propensities of human nature, by 
selling the power to commit sin without 
fear of punishment. 

“ Priests have sold indulgences long 
ago,” said Bryan, as if his mind had 
taken the very same track; “for ii 
sum of money the liberty of com- 
mitting even murder has been given ; 
the money, of course, paying for the 
prayers with which the priests obtained 
the pardon of the sin.** 
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** It have lu*pn loiijc ago» in 
<lark ages, but there is no" such vile 
doctrine in our church now,” answered 
the priest, earnestly. 

Ay, but our church is infallible ; 
there’s the same doctrine in it yet, 
though it’s not showed in the same 
light — it’s a doctrine I wouldn’t like 
to give up, cousin Gregory; it lias 
been my comfort at times — it was my 
comfort a while ago, when the agent 
was killed; but that was before you 
came here ; and we all confessed it to 
priest O’Donnell, an easy, good man he 
was, that didn’t give himself loo much 
bother about anything in this world 
except the eating and drinking ; he 
gave us absolution, though, to be sure, 
we had a great deal of fasting, and the 
like of that, for it, too.” 

Every feature of the young priest’s 
face expressed the deep horror he felt 
at Bryan’s w'ords. “ This is fearful 1” he 
ejaculated. 

“ It "Wasn’t my hand gave the hi'it 
blow ; no, no, cousin Gregory, it 
wasn’t my hand-^there were four or 
five about it, you see ; and I had little 
to do with it,” exclaimed Bryan, 
moved by the emotion the priest 
showed at this mention of his 
crime. 

''It’s only justice that a set of 
brave fellows do, after all, when they 
make an example of the tyrants and 
oppressors ; of the^ that would give 
the poor people no way of living ; of 
them that break ^pwn the very hciirts 
of the starving creatures.” 

Bryan,** interrupted the priest, 
laying his hand calmly on his shoulder, 
“ I cannot listen to this ; leave justice 
and punishment to God. If there are 
dyrants and oppressors, let heaven, or 
let the laws punish them ; but do not 
you dare to lift the hand of violence 
against them. jK’ou have already, by 
your own confession, much to answer 
for ; long and deep must be your re- 
pentance for your past life, before you 
can expect peace and pardon from 
God.” 

Brygn was silent for a moment. The 
solemn accents and words of the youn^ 
priest had struck him deeply, but his 
mind was much confused, owin^ to the 
lar^e quantity of spirits he had drank 
before entering the priest’s lodgings ; 
he could not reason ; he could on^ 
feel a ^slupified sensation of deep guilt 
and remorse. I 

“But your prayers, Gregory— the 


prayers of a priest, and such a priest 
as you, will surely save my soul. I 
shall confess all I have done — to- 
moiTow I’ll confess, and you will get 
pai*don for me — you’ve the power to do 
it — I’ve always believed and trusted 
in that.” 

^'Believe and trust no more in 
it, then, I warn you ; commit no evil 
action, under the impression that your 
priest, that any priest, that any but 
God himself, can forgive you ; there is 
no power in us, your priests, to obtain 
you that forgiveness — ^remember my 
words.” 

“ Why, this is strange 1 strange!” 
muttered Bryan. But at that moment 
the old clock in the priest’s room struck 
nine. Bryan started up. It was his 
horn*. Between nine and ten he was 
to do the black deed he had promised 
to execute. The young priest’s words 
had moved his feelings; had given 
him sensations of horror at himself, 
but had not yet changed his re- 
solution.^ 

He almost shrunk from the hand 
which the priest kindly presented to 
him as he was leaving the room ; he 
• felt keenly that he was t6o' guilty to 
press the hand of one so good ; he 
turned away his eyes, perhaps for fear 
the evil purpose within him might be 
read there. 

As he closed the door of the young 
priest’s house, andValked hastily to 
his own miserable cabin, he felt an 
unutterable yearning within him that 
he could but change places with his 
cousin Gregory — that he could but be- 
come like him, so free from guilt. 
But yet he walked straiglit to the 
place Aerc his pistols were deposited, 
and selected the best, and charged it 
anew with great carer# When he was 
quite ready he stood irresolute. His 
head was in a state of confusion. 
Some of the young priest’s words were 
ring ing in his ears* 

•^Then the money which he had gained 
seemed to spread itself out in a heap'^ 
before him — silver — ^bank-notes — ^goljl 
— could he givc/it up — could he cayy 
it back tGi^evolfl^inan, and so leave 
himself, gillie Haa been but a few hours 
before, qtWly penniless? No; he 
felt he could not relinquish that mo* 
ney — ^it vf/is so long since so largo a 
sum had been in his possession — ^he 
had known so much of the blackness 
of poverty — ^he had so recently looked 
into the very depths of starva. 
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tion, and gazed down, as if on his 
griivo, where lay his shrivelled form, 
which had slowly died the death ol* 
hunger, because ho had no money to 
buy food, and could not work to ob- 
tain money, bccausehohad no strength. 
But ho had money now, and so beau, 
tiful as it seemed ! silver and gold had 
never seemed so bright and glorious 
to him before — there was magic in its 
very touch — ^whilst it remained on his 
person, he felt he had not power to 
draw back from his evil purpose. 

Next the old man, Marcus Downing, 
seemed to rise before him, uttering the 
words, ^‘Vengeance, vengeance on the 
destroyer of my child.** Bryan opened 
his heart widely to his feelings. lie 
wilfully blinded himself as to his mo- 
tives, persuading himself, as much as 
possible, that money was but a secon- 
dary inducement ; that pity for the 
old man, and a desire for justice on a 
tyrant, chielly actuated hin^ 

So he hastily closed the bBtcn door 
of his solitary cabin, as hi^iaughter 
had not. yet relumed, and proceeded, 
at a rapid pace, to Sir Philip’s park. 
He soon reached the solitary place 
where his victim was expected to pass, 
and took up his station amoimst the 
thick trees which surrounded the nar. 
row road or path leading to the widow’s 
cottage. 

All was silent and solitary. The 
night was very calm — hardly a breath 
of wind was to be heard through the 
trees ; the rain was over ; there was a 
clear sky with a bright moon shining 
purely down on all the hidden wicked- 
ness of this world. Bryai^walked 
slowly through the trees by^B^ide of 
the path, listening intentl^Br" the 
sound of footsteps. Long he walked 
and listened, but no sound was to bo 
heard, no human creature passed near. 

The moon shone clearly down .upon 
him through the Icallcss trees. Ho 
looked up, and wondered that the bles- 
sed, holy light of heaven could come so 
brightly down, as if to shew him how 
to aim most accurately at the heart 
and life of a fellow-being; his dark 
and evil face brightened at the thought ; 
it was as if heaven was approving of 
the deed — ^^vas furthering his etlurts to 
rid the world of a tyrant and a de- 
stroyer ; the fancy pleased him for a 
moment, but it soon passed away. He 
could not divest himself of a conscious- 
ness of deep guilt, though ho made 
many efforts* He tried to bury him- 


self in the divams of the past, and so 
forget his upbraiding feelings, which 
he imagined had been excited merely 
by circumstances, and would soon sub- 
side as on former occasions. He stood 
a largo old tree, and remembered 
vividly the time, when a boy, almost 
thirty years before, he had climbed up 
in order to demolish a magpie’s nestjj^ 
and how he had fallen, wr he Was 
young, and being unused to climb so • 
high, his head had grown dizzy ; but 
his clothes had become entangled in one 
of the lower branches which he had 
grasped, and so escaped falling on the 
ground, and was not much hurt ; and 
he was so glad that he had sustained 
no injury; and his companions all 
laughed with such delight when they 
saw the magpie’s eggs Hung down to 
the ground — only one little girl was so 
sorry that they were broken, for she 
wished to preserve the shells. That 
scene came all before him again ; there 
W'as himself, that small boy, with such a 
glowing face, and such a bright, open 
brow. Ah! was that the same face with 
.the one which he had gazed on very 
lately in an old, broken looking-glass— 
the black evil face, on which he thought 
he could distinctly trace all the crimes 
he had ever done, and wondered if 
, other people could do the same when 
they gazed on him? 

A sudden, bitter thought passed 
through him— if he had only fallen to 
the ground on the stones at one side of 
the tree, and died when he was a little 
boy, how happy— Ihow very happy 
■would it not have been for his soul I 
Why could he not go away now and 
give up the execution of this evil deed 
•at least ? No ; he felt some kind of a 
fate upon him — ^lic could not drag him- 
.self away — there he must wait and 
watch, and, if possible, destroy ! ‘ 

He saw lights from some of the 
village cabins gleaming through the 
trees. There was one which came 
from tile Avindow of a poor, hard-work- 
ing girl, who sat up late, far past mid- 
night often, and yet rose always when 
it Avas clear, and worked Avith her 
needle perpetually, earning n<^er more 
than one sixpence for the longest day 
ami night’s labor ; and very rarely so 
much as sixpence— very rarely indeed ; 
^oor girl! hoAV very hardly* she had 
cjirped that little miserably trifle of 
money. Then he wondered irtlie Avould 
do some evil action, some fearful 
action, such as he was going to do, for 
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a large sum of money ; but he well knew 
in his heart she wouhl not. No, Mary 
Kelly was by far too good and kind 
for anything of evil. As her mild .and 
pale, but very pleasing face, rosc^ up in 
his imagination, it gave him one single 
moment of pleasure ; but the next was 
more bitter by contrast. What could 
]\hiry Kelly think of him if she knew all? 
f^rmn suddenly the memory of his dead 
F.-wife eauio strongly upon him ; he tlid 
[ not summon that remembrance, foi‘ it 
j was dark and miserable. The last 
liours tlu^y ha<l spent tog(*ther passed 

( again before him; he saw her lying 
on her mean bed, intoxicated, shame- 
I fully intoxicated, but he was no better, 
f He had (*ntcred his cabin in a state of 
drunkenness, too; but, unconscious of 
his own degi'iidalion, he was strongly 
alive to hers ; he had suspected her of 
still worse crimes, but he had no evi- 
dence of them ; of her intemperance 
there was no doubt — there she lay in 
its worst stages, lie could not rcmein- 
her what passed all that night ; he 
could nciver distinctly call it back ; he 
believed he was mad ; but there were 
evil words and blows passed between 
- them, and the n(*xt day slie died, and 
^ people reportcwl lujr imsband had killed 
^ her. That was tlu* occurrence which 
f first stamped the traces of evil on his 
' face; his lirow was dark and suspicious 
I always afterwards. i 

^ He walked rapidly })ackwar(ls and 
forwards among the trees, for his ex- 
cited imagination conjured up lier imag<» 
— not as she was i*. her last wretcheil 
hours, but happy, young, ami meiTv 
and handsome as slic used to b(^ in the 
<lays of their courtship, when they both 
loved each other so fondly. 

lie had been there for a long time, 
he believed, and still Sir Philii) did not 
come. It was long pjist ten, he knew, 
juid yet he heard no footsteps ; soim*- 
thing must have delayed him ; there 
was no other way by which, coming 
from the castle, he could reach the wi- 
dow’s house. He determined to wait 
for a while longer, however. 

Suddenly he heard footsteps — rapid 
footsteps^ lie placed himself ready, 
where the :iq|luun shone clearest down 
on the path. Hib head was reeling— 
his hand was trembling; Imt he felt 
ui'ged onwards in his dreadful puqmso 
by some irresistible power within him, 
»So confui® was his mind he did tiot 
distinguish that the footsteps were not 
those of a grown person, and that they 


came in an opposite direction from that 
which he was watching. He was in 
the act of raising his pistol, when a 
small, ragged boy emerged from the 
dark shade of the trees, coming as if 
from the widow’s house, and ran hastily 
along tlie ])ath. Pryan itjcogiiiscd him 
as an orphan nephew of the young wi- 
dow, whom she had reared, lie won- 
(1er(*d where the child could be going 
at that hour of the night: he thought 
of cjUling him to him and inquiring, 
but a. nervous fear of discovering hiiu- 
S(;lf kept him silent. 

He shud<lered ; for as the boy ran 
suddenly u]) t(i where he stood, he had 
almost fired — had tin* boy not been so 
\ery small he would certainly have 
final; and his blood ran cold at the 
thought of murdering a poor innocent 
child, though he coolly conteinjdaled 
the death of a man burdened with many 
unrepented sins. 

ills horror at the thought of his 
chancingA kill that (‘hild caused him, 
for a moflmt, to coutvmplate the crime 
of murder — of themurder he was going 
to commit — in a new and appalling 
ifcht. He wished vehemently that Sir 
iTiilip had only injured him very 
<lc<?ply in some rdspect, that he might 
have a stronger reason for tlie act ho 
was about to ])erpetrate. He strove 
with eagerm‘ss to consider himself as 
the near relation of Xora Downing, 
and, as such, the man who had the best 
right to avenge her. 

Hut in the moment of his givatest 
seJf-i*eproach, when lie had almost re- 
solved to wait no longer, his hand in- 
advertently touched the pocket-book 
— the iHIp of money was again fas- 
tened liim — he remained. 

At last he heard footstejis advancing 
—measured footsteps — again he stood 
where thQ->mooulight shone most clear- 
ly. The figure of a man appeared ad- 
vancing in the direction ho was watch- 
ing — a man enveloped in a cloak, the 
collar of which was drawn up consi- 
derably around his face. “It is Sir 
Philip,” muttered Brian. He aimed — 
lie fired, 

Marcus Downing awokb from a dis- 
turbed and sick slumber, as the dawn 
of the dull November morning was 
sending its beams into his small bed- 
room. All night he had been op- 
pressed with evil dreams. TeiTors had 
overwhelmed him, he knew not why ; 
mysterious horrors had been spread 
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before liis shuddering gaze. He was 
glad now that he was awake, and th«at 
it was day-light, and that all the fears 
darkness brings had departed. His 
first tlioiiglit was of Noia, and of Sir 
Philip. 

“ She is a\cnged — she is avenged by 
this time !” he whisjiered ; and a fierce, 
bitter joy passed over his wdn, shrivel- 
led face. 

At that moment the door of the 
room was violently ojiened, and a 
figure enteivd, wludi caused the old 
man to stai t up in his bed, in speech- 
less wonder and terror. 

It was Hr} a* Cassidy — it was like 
the doomed spirit of Bryan Cassidy, 
if sueh eould appear to mortal eyes. 
There was no look of blood or life in 
his face ; but his lips wci'e apart, his 
teeth were bare, his hands were 
clenclied. 

“ 'J'here — there I” he cried, as he 
reached the bedside; “there is }our 
cursed, eiu’sed money — the yriee von 
jiaid me for diedding blood. Take it 
back — take it.” ^ 

He flung the purse and pocket-book 
together on th(* bed. 

The old man could not say om* 
word. His e}es wen* distended and 
fixed on the maniac-like form before 
him. 

“Curse it — curse it — curse }our 
money now, old man! If }ou had 
never made it, we would Inne all been 
happy. Burn it — bury it now! God! — 
God, if I had never seen it !” 

Br>an writhed, as if in convulsions. 

Still the old man could not speak — 
could not ask the reason of all the 
agony he saw. He seemed aj^denly 
struck into a statue-likt* fornTOf age, 
and lielpnessness, and unutterable 
misery. 

“ And I loved him so well ; there 
was nobody in all the world I loved 
as I did him ; there waa no other liv- 
fng creature so and kind ; T 

would have given up my best heart's- 
blood for him— ay, every drop in ray 
veins for him ; and now — now — my 


own hand — the hand that >vouhl have 
gone tlirough fire for him — to do it — 
cursed — cursed money ! There was 
a mist came before my ejes when 
1 filed List night — a black mist; it 
was the dcMl’s presence, keep- 
ing me from seeing and knowing the 
man I loved, that 1 might murder 
him, and so put one so good away 
from the world ; but I fired true, 
though the black mist was there. I 
saw it this morning — 1 saw the crowd 
gathering about the place. I could 
not stay away for fear they might sus- 
pect me. I’ll sec* the pioud tyrant 
l}dng low, 1 said ; so I went to look 
on Sir Philip’s dead face, and I saw — 
I saw him — my owrn cousin — ^the only 
one* I loved in the world — lying there, 
murdeml by my hand I Old man, 
bury that mon^ in some deep place ; 
never let it be used for any purpose. 
There’s black curses on it.” 

As Bryan repeated the last words, 
he turned away, and hastily left the 
room and the house. 

The old man fell back fainting. 

Theie was a noise Jind lamentation 
through the village of Ballinveagh. 
The body of thc}oung priest, Gregory 
Downing, was found lying dead in Sir 
Philip Linton’s paik; he w;is shot 
through the hoail. Tin* young widow, 
whom Sir Philip had been in the habit 
of visiting, had been taken suddenly 
very ill on the previous evening, and 
had dispatched a messenger for the 
jiriest betwxen ele\en and twehc 
o’clock, as she feared she was at the 
point of death. On his way to her 
cottage, the unfortunate } oung priest 
met with the doom which was intended 
for another. Sir Philip had been 
called away after nightfall on impor- 
tant business to some distance, and so 
escaped. 

Mar(*us Downing neve^ rose from 
iis bed, when he heard of the fate of 
^is nephew. He died in a short period. 
Bryan Cassidy disappeared; no tidings 
of him ever reached the neighbourhood 
afterwards. 
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IRISH TUEATRICALS. 
SkCOND AIITICIR 


No poition of lush story is so little 
known as our domestic hfstory, which 
still remains to be written ; and a le- 
tio<!pcct of Iri‘‘h thcatiicals throws 
light m ^ arious dii cotions on the man- 
ners and characttis ot oui countiy. 
In the da>s of AVoflington <ind 
Thomas Shciidan, whom, foi distinct- 
ness, wc will call IManagei Shciidan, 
domestic life m Ii eland hi came en 
larged, and a decided piogiess was 
made in society at Dublin ll\i life ot 
Swift lb the lust intcAcbting Shitptci 
pie'^civcd to ns 4f oiu domestic lih 
since the Revolution, and the second 
chaptci IS the histoij of the Sheiidin 
family — that brilliant ai]^ fai-fannd 
race who hwe given ornamentb to 
thechuich, the scnati, and the bai, 
and whoM name is glouoiidj asso- 
ciated with the histoi) ind litciatuie 
of England. * 

The Sheiidans aic of an nnennt 
stock, which, at the time of the Rcioi 
mation divided into two bi anchor — 
one becoming Piotcstant, and tin 
othei ictaining the Roman Catholic 
creed It is nnncccbsuy to detail 
the connexion of Dr, bhendan with 
Swilt The son of Swift’s fiiendwas 
the actor and manager ; and as theie 
have been often mistakes about his 
biith, we will quote"a cuiious circuni- 
btance fiom the “ IMisccll inca Nova* 
of b AVhytc, and Ins bon, D. A. 
A\h^te” - 

“It IS a just rpinnk of Di Johnsons, 
tint ‘nnny things which are filao iie traus- 
initttd from book to book and ^ un ciedit in 
the world,’ an observation whuli comes home* 
to the exjtciicncc of mo^t intelligent readeis, ^ 
and has been abundantly \ cnticd in th< case 
of Mr SJiciidan In i former pige of this 
voluim , it IS said, that lie died at Mai gate, 
(iihiii <^ay, August the 1 0th This is an uror 
^of tlie prcb^fP^ould be Ihursday, Au- 
gust the iflLlAs lie had peifoniicd 
ak^iig and dinMn pait m the eje of the 
pi^bhol^and his finil exit w is not iniiioticed 
*Alto^irs of the late ilioni is biMulin, Lsq ,* 
appdIKd in the Luropi an Magazine tor the 


montlis of September, October, No\cml)(i, 
and Dceember, subsequent, stiting m the 
hi t iiistanee, iccording to custom, the sup- 
posed paitieulais of his birth and pii enlace, 
as follow — 

“ ‘ Thomas Sheiidau was the eldest son of 
111 1 bonus Sheiidin, an eminent diuno 
and sehoolma&tei, but moiiJ celebntid as the 
iiicnd and companion ot Dcin Suit, by 
Miss MaLphersf 11 , daughtii of a S ots gen 
tlem m lie w is born at (^mk a, a pi ico which 
to future tunes will acqmie a dcgiec of ini- 
pfirtance, as the lesidcud ot ‘^witt, iiid the 
biith plati ot moat of Mi Shci 1 1 in s f iniily , 
particuhilj the autiui ot tin School for 
Scandal And in a pnoi piiblieatnii, eon- 
t lining Menioii s of Ru h ii 1 Hi iiidey Shei i 
dui,* that gentlcmuiisi dcstiibcd as ‘the 
eldest son of Thom is Sheridan ind 1 1 ance>* 
his wife, bom obtiuiU i, iicai Dublin ’ 

“ I Ik. bC memoirs wue republished ^crbatlm 
in ditlercnt places, pirtieiilaily in the 1 dm 
buigh and Dublin Magazines , tlie lattci by 
Pit Bjim, books! Ill 1 , triafton stuet 
It inu t be presumed th it the compiler pro- 
ceeded on the best information he could col- 
lect , but Ins inf( rm ition was not authentic 
Mrs Knon lc«>. Mi Sheri Ian b ^ oungest and 
only surMVing sistei, who at the time pic- 
sided o\ei ni eminent bonding school fu 
joung hdies m York street, w is consulted 
as to the facts, and her account, whuh can- 
not be contiovcrted, i in widclv ditteient 

“ ihomas Sheridan was not the first born 
of then p 11 cuts, hci brother Richaid being 
upwards of thiee jiars Ins sepKi, whose 
eldest sop of the Bamc n imi , late i king s 
counsel, and meinbei for Cliarlemont, was 
picsent at the relation The name of the 
Doctors first born son wis James, who dud 
young and was buiiid in St Marj s church- 
)aid, Augiiat 22nd, 1724, as appcirs bj the 
rcgistei , consequently Ihomas was liis 
thud son Neither was their mother's maid- 
en name M icidieison, nor was she of Scotch 
extraction llcr name was 1 lizabeth Mac- 
fadden, the only child of an Irish gentleman 
of tlicproMnco ot Ulster Mrs Knowles 
could not sec the propriety of distinguishing 
Quilca as tlie settled residence of Swift, more 
than Sir Aithiii Aehesoii’s, Mr Matthews’, 
Mr Hamilton s, oi any othei place whcie he 
might have been an m\ ited guest, or for a 
few months occasionally accommodated and 
setting down Quilea as the birth place of licr 


* i’rintcd at Dublin, 1800 I he woik is now not easily procured. 
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brother Ihomas, oi aii} ol hia fuinilv, 
void of all foundation , foi her mother and 
sibter TV ere remarkably timid on those olc i- 
sions, ml invariably lixtd on thocipital, 
T>heie thej Tveie in the way of moie immc 
diate and bettei assist mce than could bo cx> 
peettd in the tountiy Hei biothci lliomas, 
as well as herself, and the rest ut tlio Doc 
tors children, wire boin in Cipcl street in 
King Janies s niiiit-houso, as it was called, 
where her fither held Ins school, and hei 
brotliei Toms thirl son, Richard Brinsley, 
nuth r of the School Jot Scandal^ was bom 
at his fither s house m Doisct sticet. Dub 
hn, where his eldest son Ihomas, who died 
m childhood, Chailcs I<rancis, and his eldest 
daughter, were also boin , and all Ins chil 
dren, except the youngest dmghtei, who 
was boni in Heniietti street, Covent Garden, 

I oudoii, were baptised in St Miiy s Chuieli, 
w hei 0 likewise the Doct i In r father s eliil 
dien all leeeived then biptisin Ihis ac* 
eoiint is eontiimed b} the rogistci, to le 
seen in th chuieh books of St Mir> s. 
Did lin whieli could not well have been the 
c ISO had thej I ecu bom at (iuilea, a join 
nej of about a litty 1 nghsh miles tioin 
Dublin, in 1 1 ot, as issertc d, in the neitjU- 
bouihoo I ot that metropolis 

Slictidin m ulc liis debut as an ictoi 
on the 29th of J inn iiy, 1742,* ind lus 
success eqn died in) cici itmembcrcd 
on the lush stige IIis friends had 
mged him to icid foi fellowship m 
li Hilly College, md peihips it would 
ha\c been bettci loi himselt in the 
end it he hid tikcn thiir id vice 
With such ibilitics, his path to c ise 
and iiidcpc ndcnce h id then been e is\ , 
and success, in ill piobibilitv, would 
soon have crowned his endcivouis 
Instc id of that, the piofession he cm 
brictd involved the gicitist pari ot 
his lito in apeipetii il lound of anxious 
toil and untc isiiig fitiguc, wheiein he 
expel le need cvci) species of ingi iti- 
tude and pci fid) 

Toi tun ilely, how ei t r, for the intc 
rests of the di ima^ the bent oi his 
genius ltd him to the puisuit of fime 
111 her allui ing image s lie long had 

chei ishi d an cxti aordin iry j)i edilcctioii 
for the stige, ind though at that time 
it picscntcd piospectb fai fiom invit- 
ing, )et nothing could dissuade him 
fiom indulging his dailing pission 
The umaikible succcbs he met with 
amply i ust ified his deternnn ition Like 
Gaiiiek, he at iiibt shone foith a 


finished actoi, and at oneo attained the 
heights which many others spend yeais 
111 labouring to g un. 

bheiidins adventuics Ihiough lilc, 
and his mciits as an aetoi, must not 
o< eupy us to the exclusion ot mattei 
of moie inipoitance llis influence 
directly on the lush stage, and through 
that medium on Dublin socict), was 
veiy eonsideiable, and is now of moio 
importance than his celebrity as an 
actor or authoi. Ihe histoiy of his 
life h IS been rapidly epitomised b) Di* 
Pail, m a singuln epitiph — 

‘ lliis moniimeit, ad 1821, w la, by 
subsciiption, erected to the mcmoi) of 
ihomas Sheiidin, Lsq, who uied in tho 
neighbouring paiish of St Jdin, August 
14th, 17‘58, m tho bOth year of liis a^e and 
according to his own rcqii was thcic 
bulled H( was gnndson to Di 1 hum is 
bherid in, the brother of Dr A\ lUiiin a eoii 
“cientiouis iionjuior, who in IbOl was d 
pnved of the bibhopiic of Kilincte II 
was the son of Di Ihomas bhcridin a pio 
found seholai and eminent schoolmaster m 
timatcl) tonnectel with Dan ‘bwitt an I 
othei illustiKUs wiiteis in thcreit,n of Queen 
Anne lie w as husband to the ingt mous and 
ipniable author of ^jbidncy Ihddulph, an I 
several dramatic piec s lavounbl) leetiici 
lie w IS the f ithei of thoiclebi ated oi it r and 
diimatist, Riehiid Bimslcy Shendni Ho 
had been the schoolfellow, and thiough hte 
was theeompmionof tho amiable Archbishop 
Markh im He w is the friend of the learned 

Di bummer, master of Ilaiiow school, and 
the well known Dr Pair He took his lirst 
academical ticgiee lu the University ot 
Dublin ibout 173b He was honouied in 
the Uiuvcisit) of Oxford with the de^^reo ot 
A M m 17oS, and in I7o0 lie obtuiied tho 
bime distmcti jii at C imbiid^c He foi many 
ycais lu sided ever the theitie ot Dublin, 
and at Dairy Lane , he m xmblic estimation 
stood next to Divul Ganick In the hte- 
iiiy world he was distinguished bv numc- 
lous ind u^ctul wntings on the pionuiiciation 
of the 1 iij^hsh laiiguige llirougli some of 
Ins opinions i in a vein ot singulaiity mingled 
with the iieh ore of genius In his mamicis 
there was di^nilie 1 e ise, in liis spmt invincible 
nrmness, and iii his habits andiiineiples UU'> 
sulliel intioiitj *1* 

01 his meiits and faults as an actor 
it would Ik idle now to speak at length 
Chiu chill Ills di iwn the foUowmg pic 
tuie of him, with his giaphie felicity 
and ''iicistic foice of deseiiption. 


“ Iliteheock, vol i p Ibi 
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That Sheridan must liavo boon an ac- 
tor ot‘ uncommon power, mf'iy l)e judged 
from the comparative iiivour with which 
Churchill treats him : — 

“ Next follows Slioritlan — A iloubtful name, 
As yet unsotllcd in the rank of fame. 

This, fondly lavish in his praises grown. 
Gives him all merit : that allows him none. 
Between them both, we'll steer the middle 
course, 

Nor, loving praise, rob judgment of her force. 

“ Just his conceptions, natural and great: 
Ilis feelings strong, his words enforc’d with 
weight. 

Was spccch-fam'd Quin himself to hear him 
speak, 

Envy would drive the colour from his cheek : 
But step-dame Nature, niggard of her grace, 
Dcny’d the social pow’rs of voice and fare, 
Fix’d in one frame of features, glare of eye, 
Passions, like chaos, in confusion lie : 

In vain the wonders of his skill are trv’d 
'fo form distinction Nature hath deny d. 

His voire no touch of harmony admits. 
Irregularly deep, and shrill by fits : 

The two extremes appear like man and wife. 
Coupled together for the sake of strife. 

• “Ilis actions always strong, but some- 
times such 

That Candour must declare he acts too much. 
■W'hy must impatience fall three paces backV 
Why i)ace3 three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right leg too forbid to stir, 

Unless in motion semicircular? 

Why must the hero with the Nailor vie, 

And hurl the close-clench ’d list at nose or 
eye ? 

In Royal John, with Philip angiy grown, 

1 thought he would have knock’d poor Da- 
vies down. 

Inhuman tyrant! — was it not a shame 
To fright a king so harmless and so tame ? 

“ But, spite of all defects, his glories rise ; 
And Art, by Judgment form’d, with Nature 
vies. 

Behold him sound the depth of Hubert’s soul. 
Whilst in his own contending pas'jions roll. 
View the whole scene, with critic Judgment 
scan. 

And then deny him merit if you can. 

Where he falls short, ’tis Nature’s fault alone; 
AVhere he succeeds, the merit’s all Ids own.”* 

The influence of Sheridan on the 
Irish stage we will proceed to trace. 

As the manager, he entered uj)oii 
the arduous, and then esteemed chime- 
rical plan, of reforming and restoring 
the stage to its native ])urity. Nature 


had amply endowed him with the most 
essential requisites for so dilTiciilt and 
dangerous an undertaking. His tem- 
])or w’as remarkably mild and gentle, 
vet was lu* unremittingly perscviwing 
in accomplishing whatever he embark- 
ed in. Though he always endeavoured 
to convince, and demonstrate the pro- 
priety of his orders, rather than eoiri- 
inand, yet was he resolute in enforcing 
compliance to whatever he was assured 
was right. His understanding was 
clear and eomjirehcnsive, and a liberal 
education imabled him to behold ob- 
jects in their proper light. 

Passionately devoted to the stage, 
lie had long beheld with regret the 
humiliating condition to which it was 
reduced, despised and deserted by the 
grave, tlui rational, and every lover of 
order and d(*eeiic^\ H(; saw the mag- 
nitude of the business he was engaged 
in, yet he despaiivd not. Intimately 
acquainted with the state of the Greek 
ami Roman drama, wluui aiTived at 
their liighest point of perfection, he 
nobly laboured, with unceasing assi. 
diiitv, towards th(» attainment of a 
grand object — that of raising the Irish 
th(‘atre to an equal degree* of respecta- 
bility. 

Informed on every subject, and at- 
tentive to the minutest cireninstance, 
no part escajied his penetrating eye. 
The business of the stage was reduced 
to a r(*gular science, in which the most 
trifling parts of the great machine 
equally contributed towards the niove- 
nieiit and beauty of the whole. 

We must not, hi)W(*ver, imagine that 
all this was aceoiiiplislicd in a day. It 
was the work of ) ears. I^erfection is 
only to Ik* attained by pi*rseveraiice, 
and it is worthy to lie remarked, that 
the last day of liis management was in 
every re&jKJct as laudable and us jiraise- 
worthy as his first. 

Mr. SherHlan’s first care was to 
raise must of the actors’ salaries, and 
for this pnri>osc he established a fund 
for the regular discharge of salaries 
and tradesmen’s bills. T’his rule he 
never ileviatcd from; and amidst all 
his fiistresses, on the wreck of his for- 
tune, ill J754, he could, with an hones 
pride, publiely boast in a pamphlet he 
then ]>ublishcd, that “ Every Saturday 
saw the weekly salary of each person 
discharged at the treasurer’s office, and 
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that the books of that office will show 
that, at the close of the account ^st 
Saturday, there was not a demand upon 
liim of any performer whatsoever, from 
his first undertaking the management 
twelve years ago, to that hour, left 
un])aid.” 

It may be naturally supposed, that 
lie had at first many difficulties to en- 
counter. The stage had long been 
uTuler the direction of seven managers, 
who, in derision, were called by the 
town the stiven wise masters. Bad 
habits, confirme<l by time, were hard 
to be eradicated. Performers wei^e 
unused to regularity, and the taste of 
the town was palled and violated. 
Nevertheless, when the work of refor- 
inalion was a little advanced, the task 
grew much easier. His methods wci*e 
so gentle, and at the sanu‘ time so sa- 
lutary, that they carrictl conviction 
with them. 

The good sense of the actors pointed 
out to them the propriety of the ma- 
nager’s conduct, and the necessity there 
was of (’onforniing to his directions, 
lie constantly attended the rehearsals, 
and settled the business of each scxiiic 
with precision. Not the most trilling 
incident of the night’s performance was 
omitted at the last morning’s practice ; 
and though the strictest atteiidancii was 
rccpui’ed, yet were the rehearsals so rea- 
sonably appointed, that it was in every 
person’s power to comply, and seldom 
was he under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of being obliged to enforce obe- 
dience by forfeits ; ho rightly judged 
that money gained by those means w'as 
the sevei’est of losses, and rather than 
he forced to recur to them, when ad- 
monition failed, he chose sooner to 
lart with the performer, however va- 
uable, who continued to ollend in this 
manner. 

At rehearsals, his great judgment 
and knowledge of the stage anijily cpia- 
lificd him for an instructor; and his 
regulations were so proper, and con- 
veyed in so pleasing a manner, that 
they were irresistible, and could not 
fail of being complied with. His 
highest ambition seemed to centre in 
being considered as the father of his 
company. 

The minutim of the stage were also 
dilig(*ntly attended to. His decora- 
tions were truly elegant, and his plays 
were dressed with characteristic pro- 
rioty. Indeed^ he has frequently 
cen blamed for launching into ex- 


penses which the profits of the per- 
formances were unable to repay. Upon 
the whole, we may with confidence 
assert that, during Sheridan’s ma- 
nagement, plays w(we conducted in 
a style equal in most respects to any 
the British stage ever produced. How 
meritorious, then, was the man who 
raised the Irish theatre to such an 
eminence I 

Sheridan shewed remarkable cou- 
rage and firmness on several oc- 
casions, especially during “ Kelly’s 
riot ” 

“ This theatrical disturbance was occa- 
sioned by Mr. Sheridan s spirited resistance 
to an attempt made by a young Galway 
gentleman to force his way behind the 
scenes, wiiithcr he pursued one of the ac- 
tresses (the celebrated George Anno Bel- 
lamy), and so terrided her, that she was 
oblig(Hl to take refuge in her dressing-room, 
and could not again venture to appear on 
the stage. 

“ Nothing could bo more temperate and 
moderate tlian the conduct held by Mr. She- 
ridan upon tliis occasion. But not so the 
manner in wliicli Mr. Kelly (the name of 
the young gentleman) received it. After 
^the play ho forced his way to the manager’s 
dressing-room, and there attacked Mr. She- 
ridan with such ungentleiuanlikc language, 
as com|)cUed him to exercise some degree of 
viuluuco in his own defence. Inflamed with 
rage at his deserved disgrace, Kelly imme- 
diately left the theatre for a did), where 
several of his friends were assembled, and 
related what had passed, in the manner that 
best favoured his own views. lie declared 
(an assertion tv)tally devoid of foundation) 
that Mr. Shcridairs servants held him while 
their master unmercifully beat him. This 
so greatly excited the indignation of his 
friends, that a powerful fighting party was 
formed, and the next day all i)ersons were 
threatened with violence who dared to 
espouse the party of Mr. Sheridan. To 
such a height did the}" carry this spirit of 
vengeance, that some days afterwards, Mr. 
Sheridan, being to perform Horatio in the 
Fair Penitent, several betters, cards, and 
messages were sent to him, warning him 
not to leave his house that eveiiiug, and to 
take particular care to be well guarded even 
there. These friendly and well meant ad- 
monitions, Mr. Sheridan did not think it 
prudent to neglect; and, in consequence, 
when the Galway gentlemen arrived at the 
theatre, they learnt, to their infinite mortifi- 
cation, that he was not to play that night. 
Inceiiswl at thus inis:sing tlieir prey, tiiey 
proceedcil to the most extrav’-agant outrages ; 
attacking the green- room, breaking open the 
dressing-rooms, and even thnusting their 
swords into all the chests and presses of the 
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wardrobe, in order to feel, as they said, if 
Sheridan was nut concealed there. Such con- 
duct, of course, increased the terror and ill- 
will with which they were beheld by all the 
sober jiart of the public; and, among the 
members of the college to which Mr. Slicri- 
dan had formerly belougc<l, and the higher 
order of citizens, a party was formed to 
protect Mr. Sheridan from the confederacy 
of Mr. Kelly and his adherents. The spirit 
thus excited soon spread from the city of 
Dublin throughout the whole kingdom. 
During the time this dispute lasted, it wasthe 
custom of those tlrat were for and against Mr. 
Sheridan, to go about the streets jirovided 
with fire-arms, and apprehensions of the most 
serious nature 'were entertained, from the 
high state of irritation in the public mind. 
A paper -war was also commenced, in the 
course of which it is saitl as many pamphlets 
were published as would, if collected, mako 
A large octavo volume. 

“The animosity of Mr. Sheridan’s ene- 
mies, however, continued unabated, and a 
party was formed to prevent his appearing 
in the character of llichard the Third. 
Finding themselves foiled by the spirited 
opposition of the citizens, tlic collegians, 
and, above all, the celebrated patriot and 
physician Dr. Charles Lucas, they let the 
play proceed in (piict that night, and left tlie 
theatre ; but it was only to form fresh plans, 
and breathe forth deeper vows of vengeance. 
To those who are only accustomed to 
the bloodless disturbances of a London 
theatre, the dangerous prcilicamcnt in 
which an Irish manager was placed 
W’ould scarcely be credible, if there were not 
so many authentic documents to prove it. 
The Galway men doomed Mr. Sheridan to 
destru'stion. A horse was always in readi- 
ness, for bis murderer to depart at a minute’s 
warning. Dr, Lucas was also marked out 
for death. Such was the situation of affairs, 
when Mr. Slieridan was once more called 
upon to brave this prejudiced and incensed 
portion of the public. He was to take a 
part in a charity ])lay, wliich the pertormers 
in the Dublin theatre annually gave ; and 
the governors, who were all persons of con- 
sequence, insisted upon their right to the 
benefit of tliis goodly custom. They sent tlic 
manager word, tliat they would take upon 
thciiisclvcs to protect liim from violence or 
injur}’’ in the performance of it; yet, not- 
withstanding the governors appeared there 
according to promise, with their white wands 
of office, notwithstanding the presence of 
above a hundred ladies of the first distinction, 
dressed in all the elegance of fashion, who, 
unable to obtain places in the pit and boxes, 
bad, in oirier to assist and support the ma- 
nager, accepted of accommodations on the 
stage, the clanumr was so great that Mr. 
Sheridan was obliged to withdraw without 
speaking ; and after the riot and confusion 
of this night, the theatre was shut up by 
order of the Master of the Revels. 


“ An appeal was made by both parties to tlio 
laws# and both parties were tried in the pre- 
sence of Lord Cliief .Justice Marlay. Mr. 
Sheridan’s cause caino on the first. lie was 
tried on the ground of assaulting and boat- 
ing the gentleman on the nineteenth of .)a- 
nuaiy, in his dressing-room ; but the provo- 
cation ho had received appeared to tlie jury 
so amply to justify his conduct, and it was so 
satisfactorily proved that no other person, 
save the manager, had touched the complain- 
ant, that the jury acquitted Mr. Sheridan 
without going out of tho box. Tho trial of 
his opponent, for the mischief done at the 
theatre, in tho dressing-rooms, and the ward- 
robe, took up a greater portion of time. The 
result WAS, tliat the assailant was found 
guilty, and sentenced to a fine of £500 and 
throe months’ imprisonment. 

“ After sentence was given, the Lord Chief 
Justice nniinadvcrted upon the necessity of 
maintaining order and decot urn at the theatre, 
adding, tliat if any person forced his way be- 
hind the scenes, where money was not taken, 
and that person was apprehended and brought 
into the court, and the fact proved there, he 
should be prosecuted with the utmost severity 
of tlie law. 

“ The gentleman who liad been thus con- 
demned, after siiflering one week’s coniine - 
ment, applied to Mr. Sheridan to obtain .a 
mitigation of his sentence. Mr. Sheridan in- 
stantly solicited the Government to rcliiiqiiisli 
the fine of £500, which was grant(‘d ; and 
then became solicitor and bail himself to the 
Court of King’s Bench for tho enlargement 
«f the prisoner. 

“ Thus ended tliis memorable dispute ; but 
not so transient were its consequences. Tho 
pcnnancut advantage which the theatre de- 
rived from Mr. 'Slicridan’s firmness on this 
occasion, can only be estimated by a compa- 
rison of tlie sums received there (benefits ex- 
cluded), from the year 1743 to 1758, 'which 
was from two thousand per .annum to ten 
thousand : and tliis change wa.s, by liis con- 
temfioraries, entirely attributed to the happy 
revolution effected by Mr. Sheridan in 174(5, 
lind the additional indiicomonts held out in 
con:>cqucncc to all persons of rank and cha- 
racter in the country, to suiiport with their 
picseuce and patronage the credit of the na- 
tional drama.’’ 


From those troubled scenes two im- 
portant consequences resulted — tho 
marriage of Sheridan with Miss Chain- 
b(>rlain, ‘ the authoress of Sidney 
Biddulph ” and other works ; and 
secondly, the institution of the Beef- 
steak Club of Dublin. 

This interesting period of the Irish 
theatre has been treated of with so 
much ability in the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan,” by the graceful pen 
of Mrs. Lefanu, that we shall extract 
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at some length her account of these 
times* : — 

“ Having already experienced lioiv miicli 
a manager may bo opposed and tliwarted in 
the discharge of his duty by the insolence of 
individuals and the malevolence of party, 
Mr. Sheridan had frequently, since the riot 
of 1710, consulted with his friends upon the 
expediency of establishing a theatrical club, 
to consist of persons qualified to judge of the 
merit of such ])icccs as should be presented 
to their notice, and also possessed of influence 
siifricient to support the manager against 
malicious and unmerited attacks. This was 
the origin of th'e too-celebratcd * Beef-Steak 
Club.’ An institution authorised by ancient 
custom in every theatre, but generally con- 
sisting of a meeting of actors and writers for 
the stage, to which were occasionally added 
amateurs, who might be considered in the 
light of honorary members. 

“ But, under Mr. Sheridan’s management, 
the ‘Beef -Steak Club’ included nearly all 
that the metropolis of Dublin could boast of 
talent, rank, and fashion. Still it was begun 
with no party intention on the side of the 
manager, although afterwards converted into 
a most fatal engine of party against himself. 

“ 111 the year 1753, the club consisted of 
about sixty noblemen and gentlemen, chiefly 
members of parliament, friends of Mr. Siieri- 
dan, and admirers of tho drama. Perhaps 
no period ever witnessed an assemblage so 
calculated by spirit, wit, and talent, to decide 
upon the merits of works of genius. There 
seldom were more tlian thirty at the same 
time at these meetings, which took place at 
the theatre; and tho celebrated Margaret 
WolTingtoii, who then sparkled the brightest 
star in the Dublin theatrical liemisplicre, was 
(with ill-fated gallantry) elected president of 
lliis committee of taste. 

“ To this flattering distinction it must be 
allowed she was entitled, on many accounts. 
Besides her unrivalled popularity as an 
actress, she possessed, wc are told, a gootl 
understanding, which was much improved by 
company and books. She had a most attrac- 
tive Bprightlincss iu her manners, and con- 
siderable vivacity and humour; she was 
affable, good-natured, and charitable. Her 
company was sought after by men of tho first 
rank and distinction ; persons of the gravest 
character, and most eminent for learning, 
were proud of her acquaintance, and charmed 
with her conversation. Notwithstanding all 
these advantages, however, her moral charac- 
ter was sucli us to exclude lier from the 


.society of her own sex ; and she comforted 
herself for their just disdain by the veiy un- 
founded remark, ‘that the conversation of 
women consisted of nothing but silks and 
scandal.* 

“ Mr. Sheridan found it impossible, there- 
fore, to introduce her to his wife : a compli- 
ment that would have been the more grati- 
fying, ns Mrs. Sheridan kept yp no inter- 
course whatever witli any of the other per- 
formers. It was solely from this considei'a- 
tion, and the desire, at the same time, to pay 
some tribute to genius, by which he had so 
materially benefitted as manager, that he 
■was induced to shew Mrs. Woflington a dis- 
tinction which excited the jealousy of tho 
other performers. ^ 

“ Tlie fame of these theatrical parties in- 
creased the ill-humour of the uninitiated^ 
wlio were not invited to partake of them ; 
and as the noblemen and gentlemen that 
composed them were chiefly supporters of 
government, Mr. Sheridan was most falsely 
and injuriously supposed to take a more 
active part in the politics of the day than 
was becoming in an individual whose best 
interests were inseparably connecteil with the 
favour of the public. It is well-known that 
the revival of the tragedy of Mahomet was 
the occasion of the explosion of those dis- 
contents which had so long been gathering ; 
and that the following was the passage 
marked out for tumultuous applause : — 

“ ‘ If, ye powers divine I 
Ye mark the movements of this nether world, 

And bring them to account, crush, crush those vipers | 
Who, singled out by the eommuiiity 
To guard their rights, shali, for a grasp of ore, 

Or paltry oiilce, sell them to the foe I* 

“This passage, as applied by the anti- 
courtiers to the ministers then in power, was 
honoured with the singular distinction of an 
' encore ;’ and the fine scenes between Zaphna 
and Talmira, which [arc usually tho moat 
admired in the play, were this night suffered 
to pass unnoticed; while all the applause 
was directed towards tho character of Alca* 
nor, the personage who recites tho speech 
above (piotcd. 

“ The audience being thus obviously in- 
fluenced by the spirit of party, Mr. Sheridan 
was certainly guilty of an oversight in giv- 
ing out the play fur a second representation : 
but he thought to obviate tho inconveniences 
attached to such a compliance by remon- 
strating — or, in the simple but expressive 
phrase of the historian of the theatre, ‘ read- 
ing a lecture ’ to tho company on the duties 
of an actor, previous to the ensuing night’s 


* Few of the French refugees attained to more social respectability and intellectual dis- 
tinction than the gifted family of Lefanu. In tho church, politics, and litcratiii*e, the name 
is honourably known. Tho family has been twice connected by marriage with the Sheridans, 
and a strong personal similarity to the orator and dramatist may be traced in his grand-ne- 
phew, tho accomplished author of tho “ Cock and Anchor.” 
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performance. In tliis green-room lecture he 
says : — 

* 1 lay it down as a maxim, that the 
business of an actor is to divest himself, as 
much as possible, of his private sentiments, 
and to enter, with all the spirit he is master 
of, into the character he represents ; and 
this is an indisputable claim which the pub> 
lie in gencr^ have upon him. 

“ ‘ But if an actor, in order to please part 
of that public, should, by any unusual e;n- 
phasis, gesture^ or significant look^ mark out 
a passage in his part (which at another 
juncture he would pass by lightly) as a 
party stroke — he in that instance steps out 
of his feigned character into his natural one ; 
than which nothing can be more insolent to 
• the audience, or more calculated to bring 
disapprobation and disgrace, not only on 
himself, but upon all his brethren.* 

“ In this discourse, which certainly con- 
tains very valuable hints in addition to 
Hamlet’s advice to the players, the attentive 
observer of chdracter will remark much of 
Mr. Sheridan's spirit of order and system, 
and the desire "with which he was actuated 
on all occasions, of impressing a seiiac of 
moral responsibility, and of their duties in 
the relation in which they stood to the pub- 
lic, upon the community of which he w*a3 
the head. Unfortunately, his good in- 
.tentions were not secondetl on this occasion. 

“ Mr. Digges, the actor who played Al- 
canor, and who in the representation of that 
part had complied with the wishes of the 
audience, in the repetition of the obnoxious 
speech, conceived liimself reflected up<jn : and, 
applying the whole of the lecture U himself, 
desired to know what were the manager’.*} 

' directions, in case of the repetition of a simi- 
lar demand on the part of the audience. 
Mr. Sheridan’s reply was, that ‘ he should 
give him no directions : he must use his own 
discretion.’ Digges then said, ‘Sir, if I 
should comply with the demand of the 
audience, and repeat the speech as I did be- 
fore, am I to incur your censure for so doing?’ 
The manager replied, * Not at all ; 1 leave 
you to use your own discretion.* Nothing.^ 
could be more moderate or conciliatory than 
this answer, the meaning of which was ap- 
parent. 

“Mr. Sheridan, as a friend and respectful 
well-wisher to government, by which every 
t)erson in public life is supported, could not 
authorise the repetition of a particular pas- 
sage in a play after it had been turned by 
the malignant interpretations of individuate, 
into a direct attack upon that government, 
W'hich had always distinguished his honour- 
able exertions by its countenance and favour. 

At the same time, as Mr. Sheridan was no 
courtier, he assumed it as an incontrovertible 
position, tha^, should the audience take the 
responsibility into their own hands, by insist- 
ing on the repetition of the favourite speech, 
the actor, as the servant of the public, was 
bound to obey them ; and the manager dis- 
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claimed any idea of fettering his power by 
imposing further restrictions upon him. 

“ Unfortunately, a difference of some 
standing had grown up between Mr. Digger 
and the manager ; whicli, as it has not been 
noticed in any preceding relation of this 
transaction, is here given exactly as it 
ocimrred. 

“ It is the custom at all theatres that a 
person appointed for that purpose should 
summon the performers, according as they 
are wanted, upon the stage. This summons 
Digges had, on one occasion, disregarded, to 
the great annoyance of the other actors, and 
disappointment of the audience. Upon Mr. 
Sheridan’s remonstrating with him upon the 
inconvenienco he had thus occasioned, by not 
being dressed for his part, and by keeping 
the audience a considerable time waiting, 
Digges replied : ‘ that it w’as in consicquence 
of his not having received the usual sum- 
mons.’ To this Mr. Sheridan answered, 

‘ Excuse me, Mr. Digges, the man assureil 
me that he liad repeatedly given you notice 
you were wanted on the stage.’ Digges, 
who, like Mr. Sheridan, was a gentleman 
both by birth and education, and who was of 
a hauglity and violent temper, answered 
with some heat : ‘ Would you believe the 
assertion of such a fellow as that in pre- 
ference to mine ?’ To this Mr. Sheridan un- 
guardedly replied, ‘ He never gave me reason 
to disbelieve him ; that man never told me a 
lie.' 

“ This expression, by which the manager 
only meant to infer that a person of integrity, 
however low his station, was not, on that 
account, to be considered as unworthy of 
credit, rankled in the mind of Digges ; and 
some nights afterwards Mrs. Ryder (wife to 
the manager of that name, but at that time 
a very young person), overheard Digges 
talking over the affront ho had received with 
Mrs. Ward, an actress, in the green-room. 
On this occasion he made use of the remark- 
able expression 1 shall find an opportunity 
to be revenged on Sheridan for doubting my 
word.* How fatally he succeeded will ap- 
pear in the sequel ! 

“Actuated by these unfriendly feelings 
towards .Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Digges, on the 
second^ niglit of the perfonnance (March 2, 
1754) instead of making use of the discretion- 
aiy' power entrusted to him by the manager, 
hinted, on the reiteration of the command 
for this party speech, that he had Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s positive orders not to indulge the public 
with it. The most violent outcries for the 
manager ensued. Mr. Sheridan did not 
judge it prudent to comply with their sum- 
mons; and, being strongly impressed witli 
the idea that personal mischief was intended 
to himself, be got into a chair, and returned 
to his own house, whither he was guarded by 
his friends to the door. 

“The news of the manager’s departure 
only rendered the rioters more fiuious. They 
insisted on his return ; but in consideration 
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of his living at ^ome distance, declared they 
would wait patiently one hour. 

“ This was certainly the critical period on 
which Mr. Sheridan’s fortunes hung: and 
there is little doubt, from the inclination thus 
betrayed for a compromise, that, had he pre • 
sented himself within the course of that 
eventful hour, all might yet have been well. 
At the same time, those who feel inelined to 
blame the line of conduct he pursued on this 
occasion, must remember that his life had 
already been threatened, both in public and 
private, by these very persons ; so that his 
mistrust of them, however it may be lament- 
ed, cannot be thought surprising. The hour 
elapsed, and the rioters renewed their call. 
Still Mr. Slieridan did not appear. Two of 
the principal leaders then rose up from the 
middle of the pit : this was the concerted 
signal. A young man in the pit stood 
up and cried out, ‘God bless his Majesty 
King George !’ with tince huzzas ; and this 
sound, in general the harbinger of peace and 
joy, was made, on this occasion, the watch- 
word for one of the most disgraceful scenes 
ever recorded in the annals of the drama. 
At the end of the third huzza, the work of 
destruction began. The benches were torn 
up ; the chandeliers, which were very valu- 
able, broken to pieces ; and the audience part 
of the house destroyed in five minutcH. After 
this outrage some moved to fire the house, 
others to attack the wardrobe. A party 
leaped upon the stage, and with their swords 
and other instruments slashed the curtain, 
which was finely painted, and cost a great 
sum of money, and broke and cut to pieces 
all the scenes within their reach. Some at- 
tempts were made to attack the wardrobe: 
but finding that place well defended, they 
retired ; and in so doing, a party of rioters 
who went off through the box-room, dragged 
the grate full of burning coals into the middle 
of the room, and then laid some of the broken 
doors of the boxes upon it ; but, notwith- 
standing these preparations, which could 
hardly have been expected to fail of their 
effect, the intended mischief was prevented 
by a timely discovery, and the theatre was 
not set on fire. But the los'^ Mr. Shcrid*'’^ 
sustained in his property wi* -uch as 1»» 
never after-yards able to retrieve, 
duced a ' .plete change ’’ Hie a* 
iCh was the coiiclusic 
J^lc.lVOllr^ to deserv'* 
c ! Still, .ill HIP 
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lament the disorder and anarchy that almost 
immediately ensued there, and at the same 
time expatiate on the period of his undis- 
puted influence as the golden era of the 
Irish drama.’** 

Quin, the famous actor, nourished 
in London during the period when 
Sheridan was canvassing for support. 
Of all Irish actors, Quin has left the 
most interesting impression, as his 
witty sayings are still current, and his 
traditionary reputation in theatrical 
and literary circles is very great. He 
was an admirable talker, and his con- 
versational powers are admitted to 
have been of a very high order. In 
his Humphrey Clinker,” Smollett 
has given a capital picture of Quin in 
his retirement at Bath, and has drawn 
him under no feigned name. 

Quin’s grandfather was Lord Mayor 
of Dublin,! but he himself was born in 
King-street, Covent Garden, London, 
‘24th F ebruary, 1 693. Hi s family were 
Insh, and he was educated at 'J'rinity 
College, Dublin, According to one of 
his biographers, he remained at the 
unhersity until he was nearly twenty 
years of age, when, being destined for 
the bar, he came to London, and took 
up liih abode in the Temple. Here he 
led a gay and ilibsipat(*d life, reading 
any books rather than those connected 
with his profession; so that, on the 
death of his father, he found himself 
obliged to bci*k for some other means 
of su])port. His inability to pr^^’ » 
legitimacy is assigned as •* 
the loss of his ])atrim' 
probable that ^ ’ 
little, 
it 
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poaranco on the stage wa'^ at tlio Olil 
Smock Alley Theatre, I^ublin, as early 
as 1714; that he came to London in 
1715; and after playing at Druiy Lane 
for two years, was c'ngagod at the Lin- 
coln’s lull Theatre. But the more 
genorall^'-n'ceived account is, that h(‘ 
made his dehut in London at Drury 
Lane ; though it is possible lu* might 
revioiisly have appeared on the Dublin 
oanls, (luring his temporary sojourn 
in that city, whither he had gone to 
avoid the conserpiences of an action 
which had been commenced against 
him for crim. eon. ** While Quin,” 
says Galt, was employed in 'studying 
those parts in which he imagined lie 
might appear in the ensuing season, he 
was unexpectedly obliged to leave Lou- 
don. In his youthful years, he laid no 
claim to any peculiar pionty in his con- 
duct, and formed, what he supposed, a 
Very snug alliance with a woollendi^a- 

E er’s wife. One night he met the lady 
y accident, and persuaded her to ac- 
compigiyhimto a tavern, and she could 
not resist his persuasion. But a stupid 
Avaitcr showed negligently, into the 
same room, a vestal, in company w'ith 
the husband of the lady. Swonls were 
drawn, the ladies screamed, and a bat- 
tle ensued. A crim. con., and an as- 
sault and battery, were both instituted, 
and our hero fled to Dublin. The hus- 
band, liowcver, died soon after, and 
Quin was invited to return. It was 
during this evasion that I am of opinion 
he made his appearance as Abel, in 
Smock Alley.”* 

After his return to London, Quin 
performed but subordinate parts ; nor 
were his abilities at all appreciated till 
he had an opportunity' of displaying 
them in the part of Bajazet, which was 
given to him in consequence of the ill- 
ness of the actor who was to have re- 
presented it.* But his reputation can- 
not be proppi%<lated earlier than 1721, 
when, on the revival* of The Merry 
Wives Windsor j ha nndelrtook to 
play Falstaff. Tlie manager was about 
to give up all thoughts of bringing out 
the comedy, in consequence of every 
actor having declined to vcntiire upon 
the character, when the subject of our 
memoir offered to attempt it, IJem t” 
said Hich, *‘you attempt Falstaff! 
Why, you might as well think of acting 
Cato after Booth I The character of 


FaLtalf, young man, is quite another 
character from what you think ; it is 
not a little snivelling i^art that — that — 
in short, any one can do. There is 
not a man among yon that has any idea 
of the part but mvsolf. It is quite out 
of y'oiir walk. ISTo, never think of Fal- 
.staff— it is (piite out of your walk, in- 
deed, young man.’* In the sequel, 
however, Quin was permitted to per- 
form the character, and Aveiit through 
it in such a manner as to surprise and 
delight both the audience and the 
actors. 

His next capital eharaeter was that 
of Sir John Brute in the Provoked 
Wife, but he was not considered a 
first-rate actor till 173 L when he un- 
dertook the part of Cato, alter the re- 
tirement of Booth. Aware of the im- 
]m*ssion that great actor had produced, 
the subject of our memoir modestly an- 
nounced that “ the part of Cato would 
bo only altempti‘d bv Mr. Quin ;” but 
he acquitted hiins(*lf in such a manner 
a** to obtain a greater degree of ap- 
idanse than was liestowed on liis pi*e-^ 
decessor. Hi* was encored in the fa- 
mous solilocpiy, and the audience were 
so affected at the st\le in "which he 
pronounced the words— “ Thanks to 
the go«ls, — inv boy has done his duty' I” 
that they exclaimed, Booth outdone 1 
Booth outdone I” During Quin’s per- 
formance of this character, one even- 
ing, a circumstance occurred, which, 
though in itself ludicrous, produced 
very unhappy consequences, A Welch- 
man, named Williams, who performed 
the part of the messenger, in deliver- 
ing the line — Crosar sends liealth to 
Cjito,” pronounced the former word 
^^Keesar,’* which so amused Quin, that 
lie replied, with his usual coolness, 
** Would he had sent a better messen- 
ger.” The i)oor Welchman was so 
stung by the rc*tort, that he challenged 
Quin to fight him; but only receiving 
some rallying remarks in reply, w'aited 
fop the latter under the piazza, where 
he drew, and a contest ensued, in which 
Williams was killed. Quin was tried 
for his murder at the Old Bailey, but 
a verdict of manslaughter oulv was 
brought in against him. 

Qain maintained his pre-eminence 
on die Stage till the latter part of 1741, 
Irhen the appearance of Garrick 
Goodman's Fields, caused the ' 

j other 


* “ Lives of the Players,’* vol. i., p. 165. 
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elegant dish. “ It may he an elegant 
disli,” said Quin ; “ but if it had been 
fit for Christians, we should have been 
aequaintcd with it as soon as the wild 
Indians.” To an author, whose ]»lay 
ho liad lost, he ai)ologised, saying — . 
‘MIenj is a drawer full of both eouie- 
dies and tragedies ; take any two you 
please in the room of it.” 

Quin once passed some time at an 
inn, which was much infesteil with 
rats ; telling the landlord he would 
endeavour to find some remc<ly for 
them before he went. At the end of 
(*ight weeks he prepared to depart, 
and, calling for his bill, ])aid it, ob- 
serving that the amount (£1.50) was a 
good deal for a ehea|) inn. “ 1 hopt*,” 
said the landlord, “you have not for- 
got th(; remedy you jiromised me for 
the rats.” Oh ! no,” replied (^uiii, 
as he stepped into his chaise ; “ ther(*\s 
}(uir bill ; show them that when they 
cope, and if they trouble your house 
again. Til bed — d!” Our wit, how- 
e,vt*r, sometimes met with his match. 
Having lost his horse, which he had 
turned out to grass, whilst he W'as 
staying at a farm-house, in Somerset- 
shire, he asked a count ryfidlow if there 
\\(‘re any thieves or horse-stealers in 
his neighbourhood ? ** No,” answered 

the man, we lie all honest folk here ; 
but there’s one (^uin, I think they call 
him, a strolling player from London, 
ni.n ha]> ho may have stole him.” The 
I)] ur)-Iane audience were once very 
angry at the non-appearance of a 
<lancer, named Jloland, when Quin, 
being sent forward to aimlogise, J*e- 
tired, amidst shouts of laughter and 
applause, al’ter saying, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, ]Vladam-a-a-Uoland has put 
her ankle out; J wish it had been her 
neck, and be d — d to her !” He would 
say a gallant and even ]>oetical thing, 
wh(‘n he wjis in the humour. Heing 
asked by a lady why there w'erc more 
women in the world than men, he re- 
])lied, “ Tt is in conformity with the 
arrangements of nature, madam ; we 
alwavs sec more of heaven than of 
earth.” 

Ilis generous conduct .wa.s, in no 
instance*, more nobly shown, iban to- 
wards the ])oet Thomson. Hearing 
that h(j was confined in a spunging- 
bonse, for a debt of £7tb Quin called 
upon the poet, and after having finish- 
ed a supper, which had been onlercd 
at bis own expense from a neighbour- 
ing tavern, said, “ It is now time that 


we sliould balance accounts ; the plea- 
sure 1 have had in perusing your works, 
I cannot estimate at less than £100, 
and 1 insist on now ac([uilting the 
debt ;” on saying which, he put down 
a. note and took his leave, without 
waiting for a repl}^ Nor did the dis- 
jfiay of his alleetion for Thomson end 
here; for after the poet’s death, he 
delivered the prologue to his tragedy 
of (Wi)lniins, with a true pathos 
that did honour to his feelings. Quin’s 
manner of iironoiincing the word fasces 
occiasioned a hidierous mistake at the 
rehearsal of this tragedy, for the cen- 
turions of the Volscian army, imagin- 
ing that he said faces, all bowed their 
heads on being told to lower the former. 

We lia\e seen that Quin’s love of 
sarcasm involved him in the bitter re- 
flection of having first wounded the 
feelings, and then taken the life, of a 
fellow-creature ; it ])roduced, among 
other (quarrels, one with Colley Cibber, 
which did not t(*rminate so fatally. 
The coxcombry of Colley had so ex- 
asperated (iuin, in some transactions 
which they had Avith each other, that 
he made use, in return, of the strong- 
est and Ibulest cxi)rcssions he Avas ca- 
llable of. (Jibber took little notice of 
his conduct at the time ; but passing 
the Ledford (JoHee-housc one night, 
Avalked in, and b(‘gan to abuse Collin 
to some of his friends, calling him a 
capon- lined rascal,” and expressing his 
determination to call him to an ac- 
<‘ount. Sonui one pointed out (iuiii 
at the other end of the room, and, 
anxious to spur on (^olley, added, He 
.s(*ts off for Lath to-morruAV, and may 
not, perhaps, be in town again these 
tAvelve months.” “ Is th.it the case ?” 
cried Cibber, n(‘ttled at finding his 
courage suspected ; “ then I’ll e’en 
chastise him noAV. You — Mr. Quin, 
I think, you call yuursell^ — I insist 
upon satisfaction fur the alfront you 
gave me — demine 1” “If you have a 
mind to be tlogged,” replied (iuin, 
“ I’ll do it for you Avitb all my heart— 
demine !’* CibbiT, hall mad also coii- 
tcinptuous an answer, could only cx- 
I'laim, “ DraAV, sir, or I’ll be through 
your guts this instant!” (iuin, still 
cool, replied, ‘^This, sir, is an impro- 
per place to rehearse Lord Foppingtua 
in; but If you’ll go under the piazza, 
1 may, perhaps, make you put up your 
sAVord faster than you drcAv it.” The 
result was a duel in the piazza, in 
Avhich (iuin Avas slightly wounded. 
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As an iu tor. Quin hud many per- 
sonal advantages. His figure was ma- 
jestic*; his countenance was cxpres- 
j^ive; his e\c i)cnetrating ; his voice 
clear, full, and melodious ; ))csides 
wdiieh, he j}o.s‘?csscd an extensive me- 
mory, and an enthusiastic admiration 
of Shakspeare. His utterance is said 
to have been somewhat cumbrous and 
monotonous, though weighty and im- 
pressive ; but liis faults, in this re- 
spect, were those of the age ; for, un- 
til the appearance of (Jarrick, tlie 
rolling, j)tjmj)ous manner of reciting 
was the. most applauded. Upon tlie 
whole, Quins merits as a comedian 
have been fairly summed up by 
Thomson, in one of his stan/as in 
‘^The Castle of rndoloncc,” in which, 
after introducing Quin as “ Th' Eso- 
pus of the Age,’* he says — 

“ With double force th’ enlivouud Eceiio he t^ukcfl, 
Yvt <iuit8 not Nature's hounds. He knows to keep 
Each due decorum ; now the heart he shakos, 

And now, with weU-nrgcd Ecnso, th* enlightened 
jiidgiucnt takes. 

ChurchiH’s portrait of Quin gives 
strong testimony to the vigour and 
strength of the actor’s slUe 

“ Quin, from afar, lurM by the scent of 
faiin*, 

A Stag(i liCvi.itlian, put in his claim. 

I’uiiil of Bftterton ami booth. Alone, 
iSulleii he walk’ll, and decniM the chair his owm. 
For how should Modern.^, inushrounis of thu 

ilay, 

Who no’er those ma^^to^.s know, know how 
to j)lay ? 

(rrcy-bcardod vct’raiis, who, -with partial 
tongue, 

Extol the timc.s whon tin y themselves were 
young ; 

Who, having lost all relish for the stage, 

,See not their own defects, ])uL lash the age, 
Keceiv’d, with joyful iiiurinurs of iipplause, 
Their dai'litig chief, and lin'd his f.iv'rite cause. 

“ Far be It from the candid mu.se to tread 
Insulting o’er the ashc.s of the dead, 
liut, just to living merit, she maintains. 

And dares the test, whilst Garrick’s Genius 
reigns ; 

Ancients, in vain, endeavour to excel. 
Happily prais’d, if they could act a.s wtII. 
But thougli prescription's force we disallow, 
Nor to antiquity submissive bow ; 

Though we deny imaginary grace, 

Founded on accidents of time and place ; 

Yet real worth of ev’ry growth shall bear 
Hue i)rai9e, nor must we, (^uin, forget thee 
there. 
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“ Ills w'ord-. bore sterling W'eight, nervous 
and strong ; 

In manly tides of .sense they rcdl'd along. 
Happy in art, lie clileily had pn toneo 
To keep up nuinber.s, yet not forfeit sense. 
No actor ever greater lu iglits could reach 
III all the labour’d artitii^ of speech. 

Speech ! Is that all V — And sluill an actor 
found 

An universal fame on partial grouml? 
l*.irrot3 themselves speak properly by rote, 
Ami, in six months, my dog shall howl liy 
note. 

I laugli at those, wdio, whon the stage they 
tread, 

Neglect the heart, to compliment the head ; 
With .<.tilct propriety tht*ir care’s confin’d 
To w’eigh out w’ords, w'hilc passion halts bc- 
liiiul. 

To Syllable di.ssectors tliey appeal, 

Allow them accent, cadence, — Fools may feel ; 
But Siiitc of all the critiei.sing clvc.3, 

Those who would make us feci, must feel 
themselves. 

“ 1 lis eyes, in gloomy socket taught to roll, 
Proclaim'd the sulli'n habit of hi.s .soul. 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the stage, 
Too proud for Teiidemess, too dull for Kage. 
AVheii Hector’s lovely wi<low' shines in Tears, 
Or Row'e’sgay Hake dependant Virtue jeers, 
With the same cast of featurc.s he is seen 
To chide the Libertine and court the (2ae(*n. 
From the tame scene, which without passion 
flow'.s, 

With just desert his reputation rose. 

Nor less he pleas’d, wdicn, on some surly jilaii, 
He was, at once, the Actor and the ]\laii. 

In Brute he shone unequaU’d : all agree 
(Jarrlck’s not Jialf so great a brute as he. 
When Cato’s labour’d scenes are brought to 
view, 

With equal praise the. Actor lab<Ji;r’d too, 

For still you’ll find, trace passions to their root, 
iSinall diir’rencc ’twixt the Stfdc and the Brute. 
In fancied .scenes, as in life’s real plan. 

He could not, for a moment, sink the Man. 
In whate’er cast liis cliaracter was laid, 

Self still, like oil, upon tlie surface pk'iy’d. 
Nature, in .spite of all liis .skill, cmpl in : 
Horatio, Dorax, Fal&taff—still ’twas (^uin.”* 

Of the Irish actresses of this time, 
known better on the English than the 
Irish stage, Kitty Clivo was the most 
eminent. All readers of “ Walpole’s 
Letters” are familiar with her character, 
and Douglas Jerrold, in his ** Story of 
a Feather,” has given a lively picture 
of her. She was the daughter of a 
Mr. Rafter, an Irish gentleman who 
lost his property at the Revolution, and 
she was born in Ireland, in 171 1 . 


* Rosciad,” p. 3Gi 
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In 1732, sho married Mr. Clivo, a 
brother of Baron Clive ; but their 
union was soon followed by a separa- 
tion. In 1740, she performed before 
the Prince of Wales, at Cliefden 
House ; and in the same ye.ar played 
Celia, in You Like It, and Por- 
tia, in I'he Mcrchaut of Venice. 
For the most part, such characters as 
these were neither suited to her genius 
nor her person ; yet to the last she was 
<anihitious of sliining in parts .above her 
re.ach, a failing .which sometimes in- 
volved her in disagreeable disputes. 
In I*ortia she w.as always much ap- 
plauded ; but this, s.ays Davies, was 
owing to her misrepresentation of the 
character ; mimicry in a pleader, when 
a client’s life is in danger, is but mis- 
placed buffoonery.” 

In 1741, she came over to Ireland, 
to perform in Dublin; and, in 1743, 
removed to Covent Carden. She was 
not engaged the following year, in con- 
sequence of a dispute between her and 
the managers, the particulars of which 
she published in a pamphlet, entitled, 
** The (’ase of Mrs. Clive submitted 
to the Public.” In 1745 sho returned 
to Drury L.ane, where she continued 
until the 24th of April, 1709, when 
she took her leave of the stage in The 
Wonder and J.ethe, and spoke an 
epilogue, written for the occasion by 
Horace Walpole. She then retired 
upon a comfortable independence, 
to an elegant .abode near Strawberry 
Hill, where she died, universally re- 
spected, on the Gth of December, 
1785. 

Mrs. Clive was the most famous ac- 
tress, in her peculiar line, that ever 
trod the stage ; her equal is not to be 
found in theatrical history, either be- 
fore or since the era in which she flou- 
rished. Mrs. Davison and Miss Kelly 
are, perhaps, the only actresses that 
c.an be compared to her. Her mirth,” 
says Davies, was so genuine, that 
whether it w.as restrained to the arch 
sneer, and the suppressed half laugh, 
widened to the broad grin, or extended 
to the downright honest burst of loud 
laughter, the audience were sure to ac- 
company her ; he must have been more 
or less than man, who could bo grave 
when Clivo w'.as disposed to be merry.” 
Sho excelled alike in chambermaids, 
the affected or capricious l.ady of 
fashion, country girls, romps, hoydens, 
and dowdies, buperunnuated beauties. 


viragoes, and humorists. To quote 
the eulogy of Churchill : — 

“ First plotting, rhonibcrmairls niri^ c, 

Hoy (U ns iin«l romps, Icfl on by (Icnc-nl Cli\e ; 

In spite of oiitwni'il blemihlicd sliu Mionc, 

For humour f.iinCvl, nnd liumour ull licr omii : 

Kab3', OB if nt home, the stage sho trod. 

Nor snuglit the ciitic's priiiK', nor fear'd his rod i 
Ori,2in:il in spirit, and in ease, 

She pleased by liiding all attempts to please: 

No comic actress ever jet eoiiid raise 
On humour's baec moru merit or more piaisc. " 

In private life, Mrs. Clive w'as 
scarcely less entertaining and agree- 
able th.an in public ; her conversation is 
described as a mixture of uncommon 
vivacity, droll mirth, and honest hlunt- 
ness. She preserved throughout life 
an unsullied reputation, and to the last 
was visited by jiersons of both sexes of 
high rank and ch.aractor. She was the 
only performer over whom G.-irrick did 
not dare to domineer ; .and he is said 
to have dre.aded an altercation with 
her, as much as a quarrel with an au- 
thor whose play he had rejected. Ho 
both felt and acknowledged, however, 
her t.'ilcnt as an actress, and affected 
to feel great sorrow at her leaving tho 
st.age ; though Mrs. Clive, if we may 
credit tho following anecdote, thought 
otherwise. When tho manager and 
Mrs. Clive met,” says Davies, “ .after 
she had expressed her determin.ation 
to retire, their interview was short, 
and their discourso curious. After 
some compliments on her great merit, 
Mr. Garrick wished, he s.aid, that she 
would continue, for her own sake, 
some years longer on the stage. This 
civil suggestion she answered by a look 
of contempt, and a decisive negative. 
He asked how much she w.as worth ; 
she replied, briskly, ^ as much .as your- 
self/ Upon his smiling at her sup- 
posed ignorance, or misinformation, 
she explained herself by telling him, 
that she knew when sho had enough, 
though he never would. He then en- 
treated her to renew her agreement 
for three or four years ; but she per- 
emptorily refused. Upon repeating 
his regret .at her leaving the stage, she 
fnankly told him that she hated hypo- 
crisy ; for sho was sure that he would 
light up c.andles for joy of her leaving 
him, but that it would be attended with 
.s(»nie expon‘«'c.” 

111. — Wiih Sheridan’s onib.arkafion 
for England, and his rolinquishinont 
of the management of the Dublin 
Theatre, the second period of our 
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history terminates, and the third pe- 
riod — ** The Days of Mossop and 
Spranj»er Harry’* — commences, 

Henry Mossop was born in 
in the province of (.onnanght, in Ire- 
land. His fatlier, the rector of Tuam, 
placed him, at an early age, under the 
care of a maternal uncle, a hookseller 
in Dublin, by whom he was sent to 
the university of that city, where he 
remained until he received an invita- 
tion to join another uncle in London, 
M ho made him large promises. Mossop 
accordingly visited the metropolis ; 
but, being deceived in his expectations 
from his uncle, turned bis thoughts to 
the stage, and applied to (larriek and 
Rich for an engagement, hy wboni he 
was declared, after receiving an au- 
dience, as “ totally unfit.” He was 
then introduced to Sheridan, and re- 
ceived an invitation to join the Smock- 
alley Theatre, in Dublin, where he 
was to appear in any character he 
might select. He cho'«o Zanga, in 
The lieoeni^e, and made his (hhut 
on the :28th of November, 1749. He 
performed this character for three 
successive nights, and on the fourth 
appeared as Richard the Third, which 
he dressed in a manner that drew 
some censure from Sheridan. Mossojj, 
on hearing this, came the ensuing 
morning into his dressing-room, and 
saifl, “ Mr. Shc-ri-dan, 1 hear you 
said I dressed Richard like a cox- 
comb : that is an af-front ; you wear 
a sw'ord — pull it but of the scabbard. 
I’ll draw mine, and thrust it into your 
]>ody.” Sheridan smiled at his furioii'^ 
conduct, but, entering into an expla- 
nation, the matter was accommodated. 
Mossop’s di^'position, however, was so 
hasty, that it was difficult for any one 
to live with him on terms of friend- 
ship ; and afresh dispute having arisen 
between him and Sheridan, he sud- 
denly quitted Ireland, and engaged 
with (iarrick at Drury-lanc. Here 
he remained till 17o9, when, <juarrel- 
ling with the inan.ager, he left him, 
and accompanied Harry to Ireland, 
where he re-appeared on the -‘list of 
October. He was tbe original repre- 
sentative of Doctor Brown's Barba^ 
rossa, ancl, in the part of Achrnet, 
was acknowledged to be equ.al to (iar- 
rick himsedf. His grand success in 
Dublin, in that character, greatly irri- 
tated Garrick ; and when it was the 
talk of London, he rebuked his per- 


formers, even in the presence of the 
author, for expatiating on his merits. 

In 17fi(), Mossop became manager 
of the Smock-.alley Theatre, wdiich he 
opened with a powerful company, and 
under the immediate patronage of his 
godmother, the Countess of Hrandon. 
Seven years after w'ards, Harry retired 
from the theatre in Crow-street, which 
Mossop also took, and appeared there 
in Richard. A rival theatre now 
started successfully against him, and, 
proceeding to London in 1771, he was 
arrested by one of his performers. 
Necessity at length drove him to rip 
the lace from the dresses in his ward- 
robe, to furnish means of subsistence, 
and he w as shortly afterwards made 
bankrupt ! It was then supposed that 
(iarrick would have engaged him, but 
Mossop disdaine*! to make an applica- 
tion for that purpo-e, without which 
the former had expressed a resolution 
not to employ him. After making a 
tour to the south of France, Mossop 
returned to London, in a state of 
feeling that determined him to put an 
end to his exi^'tonee. For this jiur- 
poso, he retired to an obscure lodging 
in Chelsea ; and, refusing sustenance 
of every kind, died of sorrow and 
starvation in November, 177*2. 

The stature of Mossop was between 
that of Garrick and Harry ; his per- 
son agreeable ; and bis action, thougb 
not alw'ays elegant, far from unpleas- 
iug. His countenance was stamped 
with a marked and peculiar expres- 
sion, and his large, full eye, was replete 
with meaning. His voice was distinct 
in its articulation, and surjiassed, in 
volume and compass, that of all his 
ctunpetitors. His greatest drawback 
was the unnatural position of his arms, 
which appeared foreign to his body, 
and the awkwanl and unmeaning mo- 
tions of his hands, which he continually 
busied in buttoning and unbuttoning 
his waistcoat. He was, nevertheless, 
a great and finished actor ; although 
to the English reader he is generally 
but little known, save through the 
cold description of Davies, the pane- 
gyrist of (jfarrick, and the satire of 
(Jhurchill. In Wolsey, (Joriolanus, 
King John, Zanga, and Pierre, his 
eflbrls were all but transcendent. In 
acting, it is said, he frequently worked 
himself up to a belief that ho was the 
very person he represented ; and one 
night, after playing King Richard, he 
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flew into a violent passion with his 
servant, who appeared before him with 
a small candle, and asKed him if 
that was a taper fit to light his Ma- 
jesty to bed ? 

There is scarcely a wittier or more 
caustic j>assage in the “ Ho^ciad” than 
the satirist s description of Mossop and 
Harry 

“ Fiom film’d iulc^ciulsot' romanoo 

For mighty niaj'U' of iMU-liankd lamv, 

Willi ^vliich lu*r lioro«'s arm’d victJU'ioii-i prove, 
And liko a llood iifsli «)’cr I he lainl of lovo ; 
JMo>>s«»p ;md Harry raim.* - -names iiuVr do- 
sii;nM 

I5y fiito in tho «amo .sviitcnco to be join’d: 
liai^'M liy tin* brratli of popular ni<-laim, 

'rin'V nioiinti'd to the pinnacle of fame ; 

'I'licio the weak brain, made ;;iddy with tin* 

hci-ht, 

Spun’d on the rival ehiefs to mortal li/^ht. 
'I’liiis s[M)rtive boys, around some basing 
biim, 

lichold the ])ipe-drawn bbnMi'rs cin lingsw im 
Ihil if, from hniL;s inon* potent, there ariVe 
'I'wo biibhles of a mole than (.ounnou si/e, 
Kaj^er for honour the) for (i;;ht ju'epan*, 
Hubble meets bubble, and both sink to ail. 

“ ^bis««op, atta<‘ird to military plan, 

Slill kept his eye fixed on his li^ht-hand 
man : 

Whilst the month mea‘'nres words with .seem- 
ing skill, 

’flic riiiht hand labours, and the left lies 
.still. 

F«»r he resolsvd on si-iiptnre «;ronnds to ^o, 
Wh.it the rii^lit iloth, the left hand shall not 
know". 

With stndii'd iinpiopriety of .speech. 

He soars beyond the Inu kiiev erilic’s reach ; 
1’o epithet', allots emphatic stale. 

Whilst principals, unj^rae’d, like kuvpuys 
wail ; 

In w'ays lir.st troildeii by him.selt' (‘xcel.s, 

And stands alone in indeelinables ; 
(’onjunetion, preposition, ad\erb, join 
'fo stamp new vij;our on the in-rvoiis line : 

In moiKisyllables his thnndeis r«)ll, 
lie. She, it, and Wc, Ye, 'I’liey, lrij;ht the 
soul. 

“ III person talk*r than the common .si/e, 
Hehold w'hero Harry draws admiring eyes I 
AVhen lab’ring passion.^ in his bosom pent, 
Convulsive rage and struggling heave for 
vent ; 

S|»(‘etator.s, with im.igiiiM terrors w'ariii, 
Anxious exiioit the bursting of the storni: 
Hut all unfit in such a pile to dwell. 

His voice comes forth like Folio from her 
cell ; 


To sw'ell the tempest iieeilfnl aid di iiii's, 

And all a-down the stage* in feeble murmurs 
dies. 

“ What man, like Harry, with such pains, 
can err 

In elocution, action, character? 

AVhat man could give, if Harr)" was not here, 
Such well applaiuleil tcnderiie.ss to Fear? 
Who else can speak so very very fine. 

That sense may kindly end with ev’ry line ? 

“ SoiiuMlo/en lines before the gho.st is there, 
Hehold him for the .solemn scene preyiare. 

See hoAvhe fiames his eyes, poises each limb, 
Huts the Avhole body into projur trim. 

From w heiu-e we learn, with no great stretch 
of ait, 

Five line.-<, liiiico comes a ghost, and ha! a 
•st.irl. 

“ When he a] )p(‘ars most perfect, still w'o 
find 

Something which jars upon, and hurts tho 
mind. 

Whatc ver lights upon a part are thrown, 

We see too plainly they are not his ow"ii, 

No ilame from nature ever yet he caught, 
Nor knew a feeling w'hieh he w as n(»t taught , 
He rais’d his trophies on tho base of art, 

.\nd conn’d his passions, as he conn’d his 
p.ut.”* 

Particulars about the early life of 
Sprangir Harry are not easily ob- 
tained. It ajipears that he was the son 
of a silversinitli, and horn in St. Wer- 
Imrgh’.s parish, Duhhn, un the '20th of 
November, 1710, lie was himself 
de.stini*d for trade ; and followed, for 
some time, the business of his father, 
with every prosjiect of realising an 
ample fortune. Hesides his paternal 
inheritance, he received £ I,. '>()() with 
his wife ; and wa'<, altogether, a man 
of eompetenoe and connnorcial sub- 
stantiality. A situation, so apparently 
remote from povertVi jirobably, first 
induced him to .slacken in hi.s atten- 
dance behind the counter; whilst his 
handsome person and pleasing address 
gained him attentions and invitations, 
which materially interfered with his 
business. A fondness for theatricals 
also contributed to wean him from his 
regular pursuits; in short, in about 
four years after be had commenced 
silversmith on his own account, he be- 
came bankrupt. 

He then determined to try hi.s suc- 
cess on the stage ; and accordingly, in 
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1744, lie made his dchut on the Irish 
boards, in the character of Othello. 
No first appearance was ever more 
decidedly successful ; the harmony of 
his voice, it is said, and the manly 
beauty of his jierson, spoke him alike 
the warrior and the lover ; and those 
who before doubted of the poet’s con- 
sistency, in forming a mutual pas- 
sion between such characters as 
Othello and Desdemona, were now 
convinced of its propriety. He after- 
wards played at Cork with equal ap- 
plause ; and thence, returning to 
Dublin, made one of that galaxy of 
talent which drew such full houses in 
the summer, that it was then very 
common to say, one died of a Garrick, 
a Quin, or a 13arry fever. 

In 1740, he went to London, and 
was engaged at Drury Lane, where he 
performed both in tragedy and genteel 
comedy. In 1774, he removed toCovent 
Garden, where, though now grouing 
old, and manifesting a falling off in 
some of his characters, he sustained 
that of Orestes, in The Di. stressed 
Mother, in a manner which threw a 
new lustre over his last efforts. Ilis 
death took place on tho 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1777> after he had many years 
suffered from the agonies of hereditary 
gout. 

As a man, ho Wcas much beloved ; 
his insinuating address and pleasing 
conversation making friends of almost 
every one who came near him. His 
powers of persuasion were only equalled 
by those of Sheridan ; and both appear 
to have had similar occasions of exert- 
ing them. ** Don’t be in a passion,” 
Harry, one day, said to a creditor, 
who stood storming in the passage, 
*'but do me the favour to walk up 
stairs, and we’ll speak on the business.” 
** Not I,” answered the man ; “ you 
owe me XI 00 already ; and if you get 
me up stairs, you won’t let me leave 
you till you owe me X’iOO.” 

It is not extraordinary that he should 
have made many conquests among the 
fair sex ; and his biographers hint that 
his amours, both on and off the stage, 
were considerable in their number, and 
extended to ladies of rank. He was 
extravagant in his living, and fond of 
giving expensive entertainments. Mr. 
Pelham, once going to sup with him, 
found such a profusion of eleg<ant dishes 
and choice wines set out for him, that 
he could not forbear reproving Barry 


for his folly ; and, it is said, never gave 
him another opportunity of exposing 
his want of judgment. 

There never was, perhaps, an actor 
who, altogether, was so much indebted 
to nature, as Barry. His person was 
noble and commanding; his action 
graceful and correct ; his features re- 
gular, expressive, and rather hand- 
some ; his countenance naturally open, 
placid, and benevolent, yet easily 
wrought to the indications of haughti- 
ness and contempt: but in the softer 
expressions of the tender and feeling 
emotions, he principally excelled. 

His voice was finely calculated to 
aid his appearance. It had melody, 
depth, and strength ; there was a burst 
of grief in it, which was peculiar to 
himself. In the last act of Essex, 
where the officers were preparing his 
departure, and where he pointed to his 
wife, lying on the ground, with ' 

“ Oh, look there 

his manner of expression was so forci- 
ble and affecting, that the whole house 
always burst into tears. Ho saw tho 
effect, and often used the cause, some- 
times rather improperly. In express- 
ing the blended passions of love, ten- 
derness, and grief, Barry stood un- 
rivalled. 

With such abilities, it would have 
been difficult to point out which cha- 
racter was his master piece. But it is 
generally given to his Othello. It was a 
performance which could not be trans- 
cended. Ilis address to the senate 
was superior to that of any man who 
ever spoke it. His various transitions, 
in the jealous scenes of that charac- 
ter, were beautiful beyond description. 

The vanquisher of Asia never ap- 
peared to more advantage in represen- 
tation, than in the person of Barry: 
he looked, moved, and acted the hero 
and lover, in a manner that charmed 
every audience that saw him : he gave 
new life and vigour to a play which 
had lain neglected since the death of 
Delane. 

From 1750 to 1774 was the period, 
next to the time of Sheridan, when tho 
Irish stage reached its greatest bril- 
liancy and success. During the greater 
part of that time Mossop and Barry 
were the stars of the Irish stage. 
O’Keefe, in his ** Recollections,” gives a 
lively picture of the time ^ 
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“ In 17C1, AVoodward got np a pantomime 
at Crow-street, called The Fair. Amongst 
the diversions was walking on tlie wire, and 
thus mentioned in 11 ic play-bill ; — ‘ Balances 
on the slack wire by the notorious INFr. Scaly.* 
Scaly had been one of the prime Sadler’s 
AVclIs performers, and, having a spirit, 
was highly incensed with ^V()o(lwar(l for 
clapping the word notorious before his name 
in the play-bill. AVoodward, who thought 
it a most attractive epithet, and adapted to 
the idioms of language at a fair, really meant 
no insult or personality to Scaly : however, 
a combat was very near being the consc- 
fpicnce between' the manag»*r and ire- 
walker. Speaking of making out play-bills, 

I may notice one of Kichard AVil&on’s in 
London : — Happening to be in the printing- 
otliee whilst the eomptisitor was setting the 
types for the advertisement in the new.spaper, 
he made him put the whole advertisement 
upside down ; and telling me of this stratagem 
of his, I could not comprehend the piir[iosfl : 

* Why,’ said ho, ‘ a person looking at the 
paper would say, “ AVliat’s this ? an atlver- 
tisement leverseil ! — oh, AVilson’s benefit !” — 
An<U\itIiout this hum,’ added AVi Ison, “per- 
haps my advertisement might not have been 
noticed at all, ami my beni'Ilt a — 

(a theatrical joke). 

“ An itineiaut showman having brought a 
'wonderful monkey over to Dublin, Mossop 
hired it for a certain number of nights, at a 
sum oijual to any of his best actors, and 
upontho.se iiight.s some tragedy was per- 
formed, herein he himself was, of course, 
the principal. Mossop’s name in the play- 
bills was alwa\ s in a type nearly two inches 
long : the rest of the performers’ names very 
small, and that of the monkey the same size 
as J\Iossop's ; so that in the large [ilay-bills 
jiasleil about the town nothing could be dis- 
tinguished but ‘ Idossoj),’ ‘ Idonkey.’ 
AVhen lu; saw the bills, he good-humouredly 
laughed at it himself. 

“ In Zangn, (’oriolanus, and the Duke, in 
Measure for Measure., Mossop was unri- 
valled : his port Avas majestic and command- 
ing ; his voice strong and articulate, and audi- 
ble in a Avhisper ; a tine speaking dark hazel 
eye : his excellencies Avere the expression of 
anger and disilain ; in .the. former terrific. 
AVhen Shakspearc’s plays Averc acted, he lit 
the house Avith Avax, Avhich not being cus- 
tomary, Avas therefore announced in t lie bills. 
Mossop’s lady- patronesses Avere the Countess 
of Brandon, Miss Caulfield, sifter to I..ord 
(fiiarlemoiit. Lady Rachel Macdonald, sister 
to Lord Antrim, and ^liss Adderley. 

“ At CroAV-strcct, tlierc Avas a little thin 
actor of the name of Hamilton. Barry one 
morning remarking to him, ‘ Hamiltoii, you 
might liave done your i)art (DraAveansir, in 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Iwehoarsal) witli 
a little more spirit la.-t night;* ho replied, 
‘ To be sure I might, and could; but Avith 
my salary of forty shdlings a-week, do you 
tliink I ought to act Avith a bit more spirit, or 


a bit better? A'our AVoodward there has a 
matter of a thousand a year for his acting. 
Give me half a thou-^and, and sec hoAv I’ll 
act I but for a salary of tAvo pounds a week, 
Mr. Barry, I cannot afford to giA"C you better 
acting, and I Avill not.* 

“ The first night of Mncklin’s True-horn 
Irishman^ in Dublin, a wcll-knoAvn eccentric 
gentleman, Avho had just come to a great 
fortune, sat Avith a largo party in the stage 
box. AVhen Massink came on as Bat Filz 
Mongrel, in the drum scene (aa hat is called 
a rout ill Ijtuidon is called a drum in Dublin), 
this said gentleman in the boxes cried out, 

‘ AVhy, that’s me ! but what sort of rascally 
coat is that thcy’\c dressed me in? — here, 
I’ll dress you!’ He stood up, took off his 
OAA'ii rich gold-laced coat, and flung it on tlui 
stage. IMassink took it up .smiling, stepped 
to the Aviiig, thrcAV ofi’his oA\n, and returned 
upon the stage in the gentleman’s fine coat, 
Avhich produced the greatest applause and 
pleasure among the audience. This piece. 
The True-born Irishman^ aaos highly com- 
plimentary to the Irish national i haractcr. 
Macklin himself played Mini ough O’Dogher- 
ty: Woodward, Count Mushroom ; ami the 
beautiful Mr.**. Dancer, Mrs. Dogherty. AVith 
its poAverful strokes of satire, Macklin Avas yet 
indiscreet enough to bring it on the Lomlon 
stage, under the name of The Irish Fine 
Lady ; but John Bull, pit, box, and gallery, 
said No ! 

“ Barry ami AVoodAvard, the first builders 
and managi rs, and all that, of CroAA'-strect 
theatre, soon fell into a kind of jealousy for 
pre-eminence, — one for his tragedy, and the 
other for his p.intomime. As a set-off against 
the poAViTs of harlequin’s Avooden sAvord, 
Barry had Nat Lee’s Alexander the Great 
got up in fine .'^tyle, iiarticularly the trium- 
phal entry into Babylon, AA'bich in splendour 
of show exceeded IMossop’s ovation in Corio- 
lanus. I have not lieeii inside the Avails of a 
theatre for upAvards of tAventy-six years, 
therefore knoAV not hoAV they manage these 
affairs now : perhaps in a superior Avay, but 
1 hardly think it possible. Al(‘xander’s high 
and beautiful chariot Avas first seen at the far- 
ther end of the stage (the theatre stretching 
from FoAvnes’s-street to Temple-lane). He, 
seated in it, Avas draAvn to the front, to trium- 
phant music, by the tinarmed soldiery. AVhen 
arriA'cd at its station to stop, for him to 
alight, Ix’fore ho had time even to speak, tho 
machinery Avas settled on such a simple, yet 
certain pl.ni, that the chariot in a tAvinkling 
disappeared, and every soldier Avas at tlic in- 
stant armed. It Avas thus managed : — each 
man having his particular duty prcA'iously 
assigned him, laid his hand on different parts 
of the chariot; one took a Avhecl and held it 
upon high — this aa as a shield; the others 
took the remaining Avheels : all in a moment 
wciAJ shields upon their left arms : the axle- 
tree Avas taken by another, — it was a spear : 
the body of the chariot also took to pieces, 
and the Avholc Avas converted into swords. 
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javelins, lances, standards, &c. ; each soldier 
thus armed, arraiige<l liimself at llie sides of 
the sta^e, and Alexander, standing in the 
centre, began his ^l)oeeh. 

1 havi‘ seen in my day operas, ballets, 
pantomimes, melodrama's, &o,, at Covent- 
garden, Drury-lane, the Ilayniarket, and the. 
Opera House, hut never saw anything to 
equal in simplicity and beauty this cliariot 
maiKcuvre of Alexander the tircat.” * 

As society advanced in Ireland, tho 
taste for theatricals extended to the 
provincial towns, and all the actors 
who have written their memoirs con- 
cur in stating, that the people of Cork 
and Limerick gave mucli encourage- 
ment to the theatre during the last 
century. 

During the infancy of the stage in 
Ireland, Cork was frequently vUited 
by itinerant companies of comedians, 
who sometimes spent an entire winter 
there with much emolument. The 
theatres, on those occasions, were ge- 
nerally temponiry structures, liastily 
erected for the immediate purpose. 

In process of time, the Dublin ma- 
nagers extended their views to a city, 
so capable of supplying the intervening 
time between the close and the opening 
of their winter seasons. 

The country comi)anies were obliged 
to give place to his Majesty’s sei vants, 
and a new theatre at Cork was erected 
at the corner of Prince’s-street, in 
George’s-street, where the BushTavern 
then stood, and opened in the year 17dd. 
On that stage tne Klringtons, Woff- 
ington, Sheridan, and the most capital 
performers of the age, displayed their 
powers. 

Barry and Woodward, with a 
judicious eye, beheld the many ad- 
vantages likely to arise from a theatre 
on a mure extended scale, in such 
a situation — the existing one being 
much too small for their processions 
and pantomimes. They had accord- 
ingly advertised a sub.^cription for 
raising a fund towards building a new 
theatre. The proposal was eagerly 
embraced ; in a few weeks the money 
was raised. The ground was purchased 
in George’s-street, not far from^ the 
former building, in a situation which 
every day improved, and the work 
began. 

The model adopted was that of 


Crow-street. Tho dimensions were 
nearly as large, except hjiving but one 
gallery. It was finished, and ready 
for the reception of the company this 
summer, and the public expressed 
great pleasure at so great an improve- 
ment in their favourite amusement. 

The inside was spacious, elegant, 
and convenient ; it held «^150, English, 
at 4s. the boxes, .3s. the pit, and 2s. 
the gallery. The stage was remarkably 
roomy, being nearly as large as Covent- 
garden was before the late alterations ; 
capable of exhibiting, to advantage, 
Mr. Barry’s grand tragic processions, 
and Mr. Woodward’s pantomimes; 
both of which were there presented in 
a style of perfection, which there was 
not a possibility of doing before. 

The new theatre was opened in .luly, 
1701. To all the charms of its novelty, 
the strength of the following company 
was added : 


IVlr. Barry 
3Mr. Woodwanl 
jSIr. SliutiT 
Mr. Sowdon 
IBr. .TcfliMsoii 
Mr. llcapby 
Mr. Vi*! non 
Mr. Aii'^tin 
Mr. (ih)vor 
3Mr. llcatton 
Mr. (ilenvil 
Mr, Hayes 
Mr. Adeoik 
Mr. Kllard 
Mr. Hamilton 

Mrs. Danecr 
Mrs. H.iniiltun 
liirs. .Ji'lllTM)!! 

Miss Osl»orne 
Two Miss IleattoiiH 
Mrs. Adcock 
Mrs, Bridf^es 
lilrs. (J lover. 


Mr. IMorris 
Mr. Mynilt 
Mr. Meshink 
Mr. Knipe 
IBr. Mahon 
Mr. Bridges 
Mr. (’aru)l 
^Ir. Oliver 
Mr. riury 
Mr. Stageldoir 
1^1 r. Bay nor 
Mr. Aldridge 
IMr. Xeill 
M r. Cariniehaol, 
lVoin|)ter. 

Mrs. Knipe 
Mis. Kllard 
]\Irs. ('lark 
Mrs. Koche 
Mrs. l*ackenham 
Mrs. Stagekloir, 
Mrs. Williams. 


From the above list of perform- 
ers,” observes Hitchcock, “and in- 
deed from many others which could 
be given of other times, it will plainly 
appear that tho Cork audience have 
been accustomed to the best of acting. 
From this circumstance, in all proba- 
bility has tirisen in a great measure 
that Justness of judgment in theatrical 
affairs, for which tliey arc so remark- 
able. 

“ The same reason will, I think. 


“ O’Kcefle," vol. i., p. oH. 
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warrant me in asserting, that none but 
a Dublin manager can have the least 
chance of succeeding with them. His 
situation during the winter in the 
capita], jincl the number of exotics 
which he is obliged to import every 
summer, gives him a superiority, in 
point of entertainment, over every 
other competitor in this kingdom.”* 

The Cork audience has always en- 
joyed, amongst actors, a high reputa- 
tion for keen discernment of histrionic 
merits. Hitchcock assigns as a reason, 
in the foregoing ])assage, that the 
('ork people were accustomed every 
year to see the same company as per- 
fiirmed at Dublin ; and that, therefore, 
their opportunities of seeing good 
acting, and forming their judgment, 
were the same as those enjoyed by the 
natives of the metropolis. Rut 
O'Keefle gives another reason for the 
mental activity and intellectual tastes 
of the Cork public. He says : — 

From tlu' coinincrcial intcTCOurso of Cork 
with Ur* eontinoiit, in my time, there was 
hardly a man of thirty yeais of af»o, who had 
not re&ided for .some time in France, Spain, 
or Portugal, and many of the ladies also; a 
rireuiustaiieo wdiieh gave the people of Cork, 
hoth in thoir manners an<l idi'as, and ev’eii 
ill tin* \ lands of tluar table, a peeuliar su- 
periority to any place 1 had ever seen.** 

The audiences of Cork and Dublin 
didered very frecpiently in their judg- 
ment of various performers, especially 
of tho.so w'hose reputations had not 
re.'iched great celebrity. Cork has the 
honour of having first given encou- 
ragement to the comic talents of Mrs. 
.Iordan. Galt, in his memoirs, says : — 

“ She was taken hy him to Cork, in her 
.seventeenth year, and though not einineiit 
for great lieauty, was inueli admired fur an 
arehiiess of manner even more winning. 
M’he playhouse hajipeneil th.at sea.soii not to 
he popular, and, tni her benelit, the uudieiiec 
was .so ihin, that the y«mng men present 
iiKsisti'd slic should be favoured wdth another 
night, w'hicli being graiitcil, they exerted 
tliein.selves .so w'ell in tlic disposal of tiekets, 
that the result far exceeded her expeetatii»ns : 
.an incident w’bieh sulUei«*ntly proves that her 
talents, and the eharm of her delightful 
and sportive simplieity, were even then so 


obvious as to be deemed entitled to eneon- 
r^ement.” 

An enjoyment of comicality, and a 
keen perception of the ludicrous, ap- 
pears to have been indigenous to Cork 
society. 

We find in a book, now not oa.sily 
procured, “ The Life of Arthur Mur- 
phy,’* by Jesse Foot, some testimony 
on this point. In 1748, Arthur 
Murphy was serving his time to an 
uncle, the head of the mercantile house 
of French and Co., trading at Cork. 
Ill some letters of his, describing the 
state of society at Cork, he says — 

Cork life is chiefly concerned about 
two ideas — viz., eating and joking " — 
and he then goes on to describe the 
abundance and excellence of the viands 
and the jests. Whether a Cork au- 
dience he so good a judge of the tragic 
as the comic, may be doubted from 
their opinion of Kemble. Mr. Galt 
says : — 

“In 17S1 ho porformod rufi*, in Tkc 
('riticy at Dlinbiirgh, .'uui afterwards ho 
accepted an cngagoineiit at Dublin. ?Irs. 
Jordan was then in the Iri^h metropolis, 
and knowm to the playgoers a.s Mi.s8 Francis; 
but all the party then in Dublin W'cre oclijxsed 
by Kemble 

“ From Dublin he went to Cork, where 
his reception was less splendid ; the Corkers 
disputed the ta.>te of the capital, and judged 
for themselves.” 

It is not impossible that Kemble, as 
was his wont in those days, performed 
ill comic parts before the Cork au- 
ilicnce, wliere his sepulchral mirth 
woukl be sure to receive disapproba- 
tion from the people who first patron- 
ised the merry Mrs. Jordan. f Kem- 
ble’s comedy, so late as 1804, was 
bitterly satirisoil in the “ Familiar 
Epistles to Frederick Jones.” 

Smith, in his valuable “ History of 
Cork,” thus describes the public di- 
versions of that city at the period of 
1740:— 

“ A.S to diversions, every entertainment 
that has the authority of fashion in Dublin 
(wdiich place also takes its example from 
IjOikIoii) prevails here, and some, perhap.s, 


♦ V(d. ii., p. 

t Whether Miss Farrcii (Countess of Derby) was a native of (*ork i.s not ascertained. 
Jlerfatlier w^a-s an apothecary in that city, and a lane still bears hi-s name. 
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ill a iiighor degree. Card-playing, in the 
winter evenings, is an enlcrtninincnt observed 
to be more used in Ireland, among polite 
people, than in England — the ladies are ra- 
ther fonder of this amusement than the 
men — and dancing, tliat pretty innocent 
house diversion, hardly yields to it in their 
eyes. For which purpose here is a weekly 
drum, besides the assembly, wlierc canl- 
playing is intermixed with dancing. Besides 
the public concerts, there are several piivate 
ones, where the performers arc gentlemen 
and ladies of such good skill, tliat one would 
imagine the god of music had taken a large 
stride from the Continent, over England, to 
this island ; for, indeed, the whole nation 
are of late become admirers of this enter- 
tainment ; and those, who have no (*ar for 
music, are generally so polite as to pretend 
to like it. A stranger is agreeably surprised 
to liml, in many houses lie enters, Italian 
airs saluting his cars ; and it has been ob- 
served, that Corelli is a name in more 
mouths than many of our lord lieutenants. 
The humane and gentle disposition of the 
inhabitants may, in some measure, be attri- 
buted to the relincments of this divine ait. 
The harp, >>hieh is the armorial ensign of 
the kingdom, wrought great achievements 
in the liands of the Israelite king ; and 
('ambrenNis aflirms that the Irish, some 
hundred years ago, M'crc incomparably well 


fikillcd in this Instrument beyond what ho 
had observed in many other nations, which 
is also conlirmed by Polydore Virgil. In 
this city is a good theatre, where the eomc- 
dians from Dublin entertain the town gene- 
rally during the summer assizes, and a 
month or two longer, as they meet with 
cneoiiragc'mcnt. There is a smaller one in 
Broad-lane, Avhich is not now made use of ; 
and, indeed, one playhouse seems to be more 
than fiuOieicnt for this city. Here arc only 
two ootrcc-houscs, both near the Exchange ; 
they arc much frequented, and, besides tho 
English newspapers, have most of the Dub- 
lin ones. The better sort are fond of news 
find polities, and are well versed in 'public 
aflairs.” * 

The taste for music alluded to by 
Smith has even increased in Cork, 
which possesses a host of private per- 
formers of great excellence. The old 
theatre built by Barry and Woodward 
was burnt down some years since, but 
the front wall is still standing, uith 
four old chimneys. We shall have oc- 
casion to allude again to the Cork 
Theatre, when treating of the “Apollo 
Society.” 


Smith’s “ Cork,” vol. i., p. -100. 
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We might appropriately enough com- 
mence this continuation of Girald's 
Topography with the proclamation — 
“ Frocul este profani for in com- 
menting on his next marvel, that of 
the transfer of Stonehenge from Ire- 
land to Salisbury Plain, we shall have 
to invoke the assistance of the great 
niystagogue and hierophant of the 
Neo-Druids, the not less mystical than 
Honorable Algernon Herbert. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary boldness 
and novelty of Mr. Herbert’s views, 
and the surprising amount of erudi- 
tion and ingenuity with which they 
are sustained, we cannot but wonder 
that his name and his opinions should 
(in this country at least), be so little 
known. Omittinghis Nimrod,” which 
is chiefly conversant with Gentile my- 
thology, wo now refer particularly to 
his works on the early Christianity of 
Hritain, << Britannia after the Romans,” 
** The Neo-Druidic Heresy,” and last- 
ly, his Cyclops Christianus,”* which 
only issued from the press last year. 
The drift of those works — for it is a 
peculiarity of Mr, Herbert, as of mys- 
tical writers in general, that they 
avoid the statement of anything defi- 
nite — goes to this: that the same 
species of mysticism which Sidonius 
describes as the Apollinarian heresy of 
Gaul, prevailed among the earlyChris- 
tians of Britain ; that in this sytem 
Christ was the Sun, and Mary the 
womb of the firmament; that the 
Druids were the .authors of this cor- 
ruption, which tallied with their old 
systein^of the worship of the physical 
universe ; that by the admission of 
it, as an esoteric addition to the pub- 
lic doctrines of the church, the British 
clergy secured themselves the tolera- 
tion of the bardic and Druidic classes ; 
and that, in fine, the great stone- 
circles and avenues of Stonehenge, 
Abury, and Carnac, were the tem- 


ples of that revived Druidism, com- 
mingled with debased Christianity, and 
were designed to realise, in stone, the 
original oak-groves which had been 
cut down by the Romans. As to the 
immediate subject of the present no- 
tice, his theory is, in plain terms, that 
the transfer of Stonehenge signifies 
the removal of the primacy, and of that 
corrupt system from Ireland, where 
it had been preserved for a time, to 
its ancient seat in South Britain. To 
give any adequate idea of Mr. Her- 
bert’s argument, would be impossible 
within moderate limits. The eviden- 
ces, if they be evidences, are indirect, 
minute, and shadowy, but very nu- 
merous, and, taken together, really 
impressive. You rise from their pe- 
rusal as if under the influence of an in- 
tellectual nightmare, unable to lay your 
Sind on any one conclusive, tangible 
fact, yet persuaded that without some 
fire there could not be so much smoke ; 
and that, if Mr. Herbert have not hit 
on the truth, he has elicited the fact, 
that what has hitherto passed for the 
truth has something very hollow 
about it. But, to our topic. “ There 
was, in ancient time, in Ireland,” says 
Girald, " a wondrous structure of 
stones, which was called the giants’ 
choir (chorea); because the giants had 
brought it out of the remote parts of 
Africa, and had set it up with pro- 
digious skill and strength ^on the Plain 
of Kildare, not far from the Castle of 
,Naas. And even to this day other 
stones like these, .and set up in like 
manner, are still to be seen there. 
And marvellous it is to consider, bow 
stones so large, and so many of them, 
ever could have been brought toge- 
ther, or set up on end ; or by what de- 
vice others equally great could have 
been super-imposed on uprights so 
vast and lofty, there hanging as it were 
in air, and seeming to rest rather on 


* Cyclops Chrhtianus ; or an Argument to disprove the supposed Antiquity of Stoncliougo 
and other Mcgalithic Krcctions in Knglaiid and Britanny.” By A. Herbert. Boiidon ; Jolin 
Pcthcroin, 1)4, High Holborn. 1810. 
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the will of the huiltler than nn the 
support of their bases. According to 
the British history, Aurelius Ainhro- 
sius King of the Britons, by the as- 
sistance of Merlin, had these stones 
carried over from Ireland to Britain ; 
an<l in order to leave some monument 
of so great an exploit, had them set up 
in the same order, and with the 
same skilful arrangement as before, in 
the place where * the flower of the 
British nation had perished by the 
treacherous daggers of the Saxons ; 
where, under the guise of peace, the 
unguarded youth of the realm had 
fallen under the weapons of the wick- 
ed.* " — Toj). JJist. 2, c. xviii. 

The slaughter of the chiefs of the 
Britons by Hengist, at the conference 
at Amesbury, is a well-known inci- 
dent in British history. ** Nemed eure 
Saxes" was the signal, at which, as we 
have all read, the pagan followers of 
Hengist stabbed each his British 
neighbour. It was as a monument 
over those slain in this massacre, that 
Aurelius Amhrosius is represented as 
having erected Stonehenge. But 
Aurelius Amhrosius is quite a mys^ 
cal personage, and there seems no hiff 
toric foundation for this or any other 
exploit ascribed to him. In fact, he 
seems to be Merlin himself, under 
another name. Such as the tale is, 
however, we shall leave Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, from whom Girald has 
borrowed it, to tell the particulars in 
his own garrulous manner ; — 

“ AVlu'ii the work was firii',lied at Wiii- 
<-bpster, he went, at tin* iiHtance of Bishop 
EMa<l to the moiiastpry near Kaercaradoe, 
now Salisfmry, when* the consuls and princes 
whom the wicked Ilengi-it had troaclierou&ly 
murdered lay buried. At this ])lace was a 
convent that maintained three hundred friars, 
situated on the mountain of Amhrius, who, 
as is report'd, had been the founder of it. 
The sigiit of the place Avhere the d»yid lay 
made the king, wlio was of a comfjassioiiate 
temper, shed tears, and at luat enter iipen 
thonglits, what kind of monument to erect 
upon it. For he thought something ought 
to he done to perpetuate the memory of that 
piece of ground which was honoured with 
the hodieH (if so many noble patriots, that 
died for their country. 

“ For this purpose he summoned together 
several carpenu^rs and masons, and com- 
manded th(.*in to employ the iitiiKj.st of their 
art in contriving some solid structure f(»r a 
lasting monument to tluise great men. But 
they, in diflidemee of their own skill, refusing 


to undi-itake it, 'IVeoiiomiis Archliishop of 
tlie city of Legions, went to the king, and 
said, ‘ If any one living is able to execute 
your comm ands. Merlin, tlic prophet of Voi * 
tigern, Is the man. In my opinion there is 
iu»t in all your kingdom a person of a brighter 
genius, either in predicting future events, or 
in mechanical c(mtrivances. Lirder him to 
come to you, and cxercis(‘ his skill in tlie work 
which yon design.’ Whereupon Aurelius, 
after lie had asked a great many questions 
conaTiiing him, dispatched several messen- 
gers into the country to Hnd him out, and 
bring him to him. After (lassing through 
several provinces, they found liiin in the 
country of the Gewisscans, at the foun- 
tain of Galabes, which lie fivcpu ntly resorted 
to. As soon as they had delivered their mes- 
sage to liiin, they conduett'd him to the king, 
who received him with joy, and, being euricjiis 
to hear soiiKi of his wonderful .'*pe(*ehes, coni- 
mandwl him to prophesy. Merlin made an- 
swer : ‘ Mysteries of this kind are nut to be 
revealed but when there is the greatest ne- 
cessity for it. If 1 should pretend to iitb*/ 
them ior Ostentation or diversion, thespiiit 
that Instructs me would be silent, and ^^u^Id 
leave me wdu n 1 should have occasion for 
it.* When he had made the same refusal 
to all the rest pivsent, the king would not 
urge him any longer about Ids predic- 
tions, Y)ut spok(» to him concerning the 
monument which he had designed. ‘ If you 
are desirous,’ said Meilin, ‘ to honour the 
burying-placo of Ihe-e men witli an everlast- 
ing inunument, send for the (iiants’ Dance, 
which is in Killaraiis, a mountain in Ireland. 
For tlien* is a stiucture of stones then*, avIucIi 
none of this age could raise*, without a pro- 
found knowledge of the mechanical arts. 
Tliey are stones of a vast magnitude and 
wonderful (piality; and if tliey can heplace«l 
here, as they are tliere, rouiul this spot of 
ground, they aviU stand for ever.’ 

“ At these Avonls of Alcrliii, Aurelius bur'«t 
into 1aught(‘r, and said, ^ How is it possible 
to remove such vast stones from so disbint ;t 
country, as if Britain was imt furnished Aiilli 
stones lit for the AVorkV’ Merlin replied, 

‘ I entreat your majesty to forbear vain 
laughter ; for what I say is without vanity. 
I’hey are mystical stones, and of a mcdieinal 
virtue. The giants of old brought them 
from the farthest coast of Africji, and plac(*d 
them in Ireland while they iiihabit(*Al that 
country. Their design in this was to make 
baths in th(>m, aiIk'U they should l)e taken 
Avith any illness. For their method Avas 
to wash the stones, and put their sick in- 
to the water, Avhicli infallibly ciir(*d tbem. 
With the like success tliey cured Avouiidsalso, 
adding only the aptdicatioii of some h(*rbs. 
'J’iu*re is not a stone there Avhidi has not 
.s(une liealing virtue.’ When the Britons 
heanl this, they resedved to send for the 
8ton(*s, and to mak(* war uiion the people of 
Ireland if th(*y should attempt to detain them. 
And to accomplish this business, they made 
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.heatres to be comparatively deserted. 
.Juin at first aficctcd to treat Garrick 
vith contempt ; — ** lie is a new re- 
iff ion/’ was his remark ; “ the people 
cdlow liini as anotlier Wliitefield, but 
hey will soon return to church again.” 
Llarrick soon heard ol* the sarcasm, and 
\nswered it by an epigram, ending 
.vith the following lines ; — 

“ Thou grand infallible, forbear to roar, 

Thy bulls iiiid errors are rever'd no more | 

When doctiincs meet with general approbation, 

It is not hereby, but refoimation." 

These sallies produced no ill-will on 
either part, and both actors ultimately 
jociime on intimate terms of friendship 
vith each other. Quin’s popularity, 
10 wove r, began to wane, though in his 
performance of »Sir John Brute, Sir 
John Falstalf, and Cato, he was 
itill allowed to continue unrivalled ; 
Jilt in all other characters he was ina- 
lifestly outmatched by Garrick. 

(Ruin’s secession from the stage arose 
jut of a rpiarrel with Rich, in conse- 
iueiicc of which, the former went down 
o Bath; wlicnco, on his resentment 
heginning to abate, he eondesi'cndcd 
-o write to Rich as follows; — “lam at 
Bath. — (JuiN.” This, though laconic, 
was intended, on his part, as a letter 
of truce; but Rich, not choosiiiff to 
akeit, or allecting not to see it in 
that light, immediately replied, “Slay 

ilicre and be d d! — Rich.” This 

.answer, as it has been said, cost the 
)ublie one of the greatest ornaments 
jf the stage ; for(iuin, after receiving 
it, determined never to renew an en- 
gagement with Rich, lie came, how- 
ever, every year to Jjondon to play 
Fabtair, for the benefit of his friend 
Ryan, till 17*'i4, when the loss of two of 
his front teeth compelled him to de- 
fine giving his wonted assistance. 
Upon this occasion, lie is said to have 
sent the following epistle to Ryan : — 
“ I would play for you if I could, but 
will not whistle for you. I have willed 
you a thousand pounds. If you want 
money, you may have it, and save my 
executors trouble. — James Quin.” 

Soon after the accession of George 
the Third, his majesty gave orders, 
without any application being m.ade 
to him, for the allowance of a pension 
o Quin, who had formerly iiistruetcd 
A II, when Prince of Wales, in elo- 
lii . 


cution. The actor was not a 
little proud of the lessons he had 
given to his royal pupil ; and on be- 
ing informed with what eloffance and 
jiropriety the King had dcRviired his 
first speech from the throne, is said to 
have exclaimed, “Ah! 1 taught the 
boy to speak!” Upon quitting the 
stage, (iuin retired pcrmanentljr to 
Bath, upon a very comfortable inde- 
pendence, as, besides his pension, he 
had i;2,()00 in the funds, and for the 
same Mini he obtained from the Duke 
of Bedford an annuity of <£200 per 
annum. He went once a year to 
London, to visit his friends, and always 
spent a week at Hamilton with Gar- 
rick ; between whom and himself a 
regular correspondence had been kept 
up since (Ruin’s retirement from tlic 
stage. During his last excursion, in 
1705, an eruption appeared on the 
back of his hand, which his physician 
a])prehended would turn to mortifica- 
tion. It was, however, cured ; but the 
anxiety Quin had sufiiTed, and his 
inattention to the modm'ate rule of 
living which was prescribed for him, 
brought on a fever, which carried him 
oil* on the 21st of J.'inuary, 17dfi. 

“Although (Juin,” says ]\Ir. Gall, 
“ was a kind-lu‘arted, jovial, and fa- 
cetious man, T know not how it is, if 
it be not from the coarseness of some 
of his jokes, that a general impression 
prevails of his being a morose chainc- 
tcr. No general persuasion was ever 
more fallacious. He was naturally a 
handsome man ; beloved by his friends, 
and always on joyous terms with him- 
self. Few understood the inclinations 
of man better, and none couhl be more 
indulgent to unprimicditated error. 
While he cherished a little allectation 
in himself, to conceal the warmth and 
mildness of his disposition, he dis- 
ciTiied every degree of it in others with 
a shrewd eye. I think he was an 
accomplished specimen of the man of 
the world, of the right sort; fur he was 
more amiable than he ivally seemed to 
be.”^ 

Undoubtedly Quinhad many amiable 
qualities ; his heart, if we may believe 
Mrs. Bellamy, was one of the best 
that ever inhabited mortal bosom; 
though his prejudices, his preposses- 
sions, and his whims, often gave rise 
to conduct equally at variance with 
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gooil brooding, j^ood seiisi^*, and ^ood 
leelinjr. A man of strong passions, 
irritable temper, and coarhO langnago, 
he oileiided iminv who lU'ver forgave 
him ; yet he often aeeonn)ani(Ml his 
grulVness and ncerbity with sueli in- 
<lieations of the native warmth and 
gentleness of his heart, as made the 
lattia* alone remembered. All hough, 
as one of his friends said of him, “ I'liere 
was a sediment of briitalily in him, 
when you shook the bottle,” it is to his 
honour that it soon subsided ; and seU 
<lom rose, except when excited by in<«)- 
lenee, presumption, or oppression, llis 
morality, according to tlie received 
phrase, of the word, was not conspicu- 
ous ; but he was neither debauched nor 
prolligate ; and, as respects this part 
of his conduct, imbibed morii contami- 
nation than he im])art(‘d. AVluai asked 
why he did not marry, take a house, 
and set up anc<piipage, he replied, “I 
carry a coach, a wife, and a dinner, 
always in my ])ockct ; and T can eithi‘r 
take the number, obtain a dimun*, or 
turn olf my cook, whenev(‘r 1 ] dense.” 
In illustration of liis doctriiu*, he used 
to make an annual excursion with 
some agreeable lady, whom he se- 
lected, agreeing with her to ac<*om- 
jiaiiy him on his lour, as long as 
Xltio would carry tlnan. After all 
the money was spent, he ga^e the lady 
a parting su])i)er at the piazzas, Covent 
Garden, and dismissed her with tlu* 
following words : — “ ISfadam, for our 
mutual convenience, L have given you 
the name of (^uin for this sometime 
past. I'liere is no reason for eaiT> iiig 
on this farce here; and mnv,' madam, 
give me leave to un-(^uin you, and 
re&tore to }ou your own name for the 
future.” 

One cannot but smile at such con- 
duct, the laxity of which was, perhaps, 
I'edeemed by a conscientious al)stiin*nee 
from some gratifications in which the 
most moral lia\e deemed it harmless to 
indulge. Angling he alwa\s thought a 
very. barbarous. <li\ersion ; and, lieing 
asked the reason, gave an answer, with 
his accustomed facetiousness. “ Sup- 
pose,” lie said, “ some superior lieing 
should bait a hook with venison, and 
go a (^iiinning, I should certainly bite; 
and what a sight I should be, dangling 
in the air!” Jhit, though he (lisap* 
j)rove<l of angling, he Avas jiassionately 
Jbndof fish, particularly of , John Dories, 
Avhich gaA'e rise to the following lines, 
after his death : — 


“ AlflH, poor Quill ! thy jchtu and aturivs 
Are quite extinguished ; oiid whiit more Is, 

W lure you’re gone thert’s no John Dorics.” 

He u.sed to pay an annual visit to Vly- 
mouth for the purpose of eating John 
Dories, and attrilmtcd his last illness 
to his omitting to do so, saying, “he 
ennsidtu-ed them as salutary to his eon- 
stitiition as herrings Avcie to a Diiteh- 
man ; and that, if he recovered, he 
would eat nothing else all the days of 
his life.” He was certainly somewhat 
of an epicure, and tliere Avas as much 
of the gourmand as of the humourist 
ill his exclamation, on his first sight of 
We.stminster Uriilge — “ Oh ! that my 
mouth Avere that centre iifeh, and that 
the river ran claret !” Clar(*t Avas his 
favourite beverage, and he is said to 
have drunk a bottle of it only a shoit 
time before his death. 

The Avitty sayings and repartees of 
(^uin Avoiihl fill volumes, and some of 
them are excellent. Dining, oni‘ day, 
at Hath, a nolilianaii said to him— 
“What a pity it is, (^uin, mv boy, 
that a eleAcr felloAv, like you, should 
1)0 a player I” “ What Avoiild your 
lordship Iiave me to be ?” Avas his re- 
j)ly. “A lord.-'” A young gentle • 
man, Avdio had lately become acquaint- 
ed with him, volunteered one day a 
specimen of his lalcmts for the stagi*; 
intending, as he said, to turn aetor, if 
(inin a[)proved of his [lerformanei*. 
lie liad, however, searci’ly coiieludeil 
the line, “To be, or not to be — that 
is the question,” before (iiiin started 
up, exclaiming — “ No ipicstion at all, 
sir; not to be, upon my honour.” 
Lamenting, one day, that he greAv old, 
(iuiii Avas asked, by an impertinent 
young ll’lloAv, “ AVhat he Avoiild giv(^ 
to be as young as he Avas ?” “ I 

Avould even submit,” said Quin, “ to 
be almost as foolish.” Heing ironi- 
cally compliiiientcMl by a nobleman 
upon his Ih’qjjiy retreat at Hath, he 
replied — “ Look yc*, my lord, perhaps 
'tisa sinecure your lordship Avould not 
accept of; but J can assure you 1 gave 
up Tl,40() a-ycar for it.” i\v , 
not remarkable for coura<»f i • 
day to (iuin, to a'-' . • 

act, after havim • j m- 

‘'Why, sir,” ' ; ■ . o 

for the flit' . ’ «•’ H Mm* !1 

their hold. f’ . • 
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ilKuceot* rtlior IViiilragoii, who was to bo 
with liftctn thousand men. They 
flmse also Merlin him‘jelf, by whose dirocthui 
tlie whole atr.iir was to be managed. A tleet 
beiiij( therefore f;()t ready, they set sail, and 
witli a fair wind arrived in Ireland. 

“At that time Gillomaniiis, a youth of 
wondernd valour, reigned in Ireland; who, 
u|)on the news of the arrival of the Britona 
in his kingdom, levied a vast army, and 
inarehed out against them. And when he 
had learned the ou asion of their coming, he 
.smiled, and said to those about him, ‘ No 
wonder a cowardly race of people were able 
to make so great a devastation in tiie inland 
of Britain, w hen the Britons arc such brutes 
ami fools. Was ever the like folly heard 
of? What are the stones of Ireland bet- 
ter than those of Biitain, that our king- 
dom must be put to this di'ituibance Ibr 
them y To arm.s, sohliers, and defend your 
country ; while I lia\e life they .shall not 
take from us the least .stone of the Giant’s 
Dance.’ Uther, seeing them prepared for a 
battle, attacked tluan ; nor was it long ere 
the Britons Inul the advantage, who, hav- 
ing di.sper.sed and killed the Irish, forced 
Gillomanlus to Hee. After the victory they 
>Nent to the niount.iin Kilkirau.s, and arrived 
at the .structure t»f stmie.s, the sight of which 
Idled them both with joy and admiration. 
And wliilo they w’erc all .standing round 
them, JMei’lin came up to them and .said, 

‘ Now try your foi’cc.s, young men, and see 
w hetlier strength or art can do the most to- 
wards taking down the.se stones.’ At this 
word they all set to their engines wdth one 
accord, ami attcmptorl the removal of the 
(li.int’.s Dance. Some pi-eparcd eables, others 
small I’ope.s, others ladders for the w'ork, but 
all to no purpose. Merlin laughed at their 
vain cll'ort.s, ami then began his owni contriv- 
ances. When he had placed in (»rdcr the 
engines that w'cre iiece.ssary, he took <lowii 
the .stone.s with an incredible facility, and 
gave directunis for carrjdng them to the .ship.'<, 
and plaeing them therein. This done, they 
with J(»y set .sail again to return to Brit.'iiii ; 
where they arrivefl with a fair gale, and re- 
paired to the burying-place with the .stoiie.s. 
When Aurelius had notice of it, he sent mes- 
sengers to all ]>aits of Britain, to summon 
the clergy ami people together to the mount 
of Amhriii.s, in order to celebrate with joy 
ami honour the erection of the momunont. 

He ordered Meiliii to .set up 

the stone.s brought over from Irohuul about the 
the .sepulchre ; wdiiidi he acconliiigly did, ami 
placed them in the same manner as they had 
been ill the mouiitaiii Killaraus, ami thereby 
gave a manil’c'‘t proof of the prevalence ol art 
above stroiigth.’’ — Mon, 1. 8, c. il, 
10 , 11 , 12 . 

Now Tri.sh history is as silent about 
any K.ing (jrilloinanius> as authentic 
British history about Aurelius Aiiibro- 


sius ; but it seems the name Gilloma- 
nius is written elsewhere in Geoffrey, 
Gillamurius, and in all the Welsh 
copies Gillamuri, or servant of Mary. 
And here Mr. Herbert strike.s at once 
into his theory of a corrupt, Druidical, 
pseudo Mary, as di.stinguished from 
the Virgin Mother of our Lord, and 
whose votary he takes this fabulous or 
mystical Gillamuire to have been ; and 
he iie.Kt proceeds to identify her — the 
reader will perceive that the steps 
which we are taking are sufficiently 
hold — with a pseudo Brigid of Kildare ; 
not the orthodox aunt of Cogitosus, but 
the Godde.ss Brighit of the Tuath-de- 
Dananns ; and these necromancers and 
tiiagicians ho concludes to have been, 
in fine, none other than the expelled 
Druids of Britain. There are a great 
number of steps, and any one taken 
falsely is sufficient to load us far enough 
astray. But there remain several more 
before we arrive finally at the Chorea 
or Cor of Stonehenge. Cor signifies 
a cauldron, a circular enclosure, or 
anything circular ; and under the 
name of the ("or the British bards 
appear to have typified their Dru- 
idic mysteries. What, then, is the 
meaning of Uther Pendragon plun- 
dering the Irish Gillamuiri of his 
Cor and hi inging it to Britain ? It 
signifies, says Mr. Herbert, that the 
Druidic system, pre.'^erved by the vo- 
taries of the Pagan Brighit of Kildare, 
was imported hack again into Britain, 
and set up within its stone circular sanc- 
tuary by the Druidising British Chris- 
tians of the fifth century. To establish 
this chain of inferences and identifica- 
tions is the object of the ** Cyclops Chris- 
tianus.” And, first, the proofs that 
Brigid was, in some sense or other, 
regarded as Mary, are sufficiently ex- 
plicit ; — 

“ In a Latin hymn (Culg:ui,Trias, p. 542) 
w'clind the exprejsS averment that she (Bri- 
gid) w^as the muthor of (Christ, and some- 
thing more besides — • 

• ‘Brijihiil, who 18 esteemed the Queen of the true 

Uod, 

AMTred liersclfto be Chrint’s mother, uiid made 
herself bucli by words and by deeds.’ 

“As these linos are truly portentous, I 
shall give the original of them : — 

’ Chrieti matrem ne spopondit, dicta atque fictia tceit, 

Jlri(flda autumata veri j>ei Regina.' 
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“ A vl'ilon rcvoaleil to St. Ibar (Trin^^, p. 
022) that the Virgin jMary would attend an 
approaching synod, and he hi'held her fiiriii 
and features. The next day Ibighid came 
to the Synod, at a jilaco that was afterwards 
called Kildare ; and when the Saint beheld 
her, he cxclainu'd, * Lo ! this is Saint Maiy 
■whom I saw last night in my vision.* And 
all the people extolle<l Ilrighid, because of 
that name of Mary with which she had been 
honoured, and from thenceforth she was 
called Marj' of the Hibernians. These say- 
ings,’* Mr. Herbert proceeds to say, “arc 
signs of a strange time ; and w’c cannot 
■wonder if there -was once a time when Gilla- 
muric and Gillabrighde, IMaolmnire and 
Maolbrighde, were eqifn alents at Kildare.*’ — 
Cyclops Christ.^ p. llo. 

Supposing this shown to our satisfac- 
tion^ how next does our author connect 
the pseudo Mary of Kildare with the 
necromantic Brighid of the Tuath-de- 
Dananns? Eochaidh,the king of these 
royal sorcerers, surnanied the Daghda 
and the Ollainh, which signifies the 
professor of science or doctor, “ was 
father of three Brighids, one of whom 
was worshipped as the goddess of 
poetry, another as the goddess of me- 
dicine, and a third as the goddess of 
smiths. From whoso names (saith old 
Cormac O’Cullenan) a goddess was 
called Brighit among the men of Hi- 
bernia but among the utensils of 
their necromantic art, brought by the 
Tuath-de*Danaim to Ireland, was the 
Coire Dagdha, the Haghda’s Caul- 
dron. At a period, then,” Mr. 
Herbert goes on, ‘‘ much older than 
Ih'ighid the daughter of Dubhtach 
(/. e., Saint Brigid the Christian Ab- 
bess) a cauldron had been brought to 
F.rin by a race of god-like sorcerers 
(Druids, in Irish speech), and its pro- 
fessor had three god-like daughters 
presiding over the three works of the 
cauldron — incantation, theurgic medi- 
cine, and metallurgy. They were, all 
Brighids, ladies (according to Mr. 
Herbert’s etymology) of the hrigh, or 
elixir. And two of them, at least, the 
chemical and mctallurgic, were neces- 
sarily Fire Brighids” And so we 
arrive at the sacred fire of Kildare, a 
remnant certainly of no Christian- 
seeming system, and for which Colgan, 
and after him Lanigan, and the others, 
can offer no more plausible explanation. 


than that it was probably kept burn- 
ing for the purpose of giving 
strangers and wayfarers an opportu- 
nity of warming themselves. It is re- 
markable that the ancient lives of St. 
Brigid make no allusion to it ; yet, 
when Girald was in Ireland, in a. d. 
1183 — .5, it was unquestionably still 
burning, and then regarded as of coeval 
antiquity with the rest of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment there. The te.s- 
timoiiy of Girald to so singular a fea- 
ture in connexion with a convent of 
Christian nuns, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, is highly deserving of 
attention. ** At Kildare, in Leinster, 
a place made illustrious by the 
glorious Brigid, are many marvels wor- 
thy of commemoration. First amongst 
these is the nre of Brigid, which they 
call inextinguishable ; not that it 
might not be put out, but because the 
nuns and holy women feed and cherish 
the fire with supplies of fuel so atten- 
tively and carefully, that, ever since 
the time of the Virgin herself, through 
the lapse of so many years, it has re- 
mained unextinguisbed ; jind although 
such vast quantities of wood in that 
long space of time have been here con- 
.^umed, there nevertheless has never 
been any accumulation of ashes,* In 
Brigid’s own time, twenty nuns here 
served God in their holy warfare, she 
being the twentieth ; and so, after her 
death, they have always continued 
twenty, never increasing their number. 
But, inasmuch as they each in turn, 
on successive nights, watch the fire, on 
the twentieth night the Last nun hav- 
ing laid on the firewood says, * Brigid I 
watch your own fire, for to-night is 
our turn, * And so she leaves the fire ; 
ut it is found in the morning, the 
logs being consumed, burning as usual. 
Round this fire there is a certain cir- 
cular wattled enclosure, within which 
no male creature enters ; and if any 
should presume so to do (as by some 
rash persons has been attempted) he 
does not long escape punishment. 
Moreover, the fire may be fanned only 
hy females, and that not by the breath, 
but by bellows and flappers. * * 

A certain archer of the honsebold of 
Earl Richard (Stronghow) leaped 
over this hedge and blew Brigid’s fire 
with his breath ; but immediately 


* Solinus relates the same thing of the fires kept burning in the Temple of Minerva, at 

Bath, in Britain. — Pnlyhisi, c. 22. 




springing bacl«^i became ins(me> aii]^ 
wherever be met any one would blow* 
inhU faee,yandEay« *Lo! thus I blew 
on the fire of Brigid.' And so running 
from boose to house throughout the 
whole town (of Kildare) wherever he 
saw a firey he would go blowing upon 
it and repeating these word*. At 
length his companions canght and 
bound him* when he besought ih^m to 
lead him to the nearest water. When 
they brought him thitbery he drani so 
prodigiously to cool his parched mouthy 
that he burst asunder in their very 
handsy and so died. Anothery who 
would have approached the fircyhad 
already one leg on the inside of the en- 
closurey when he was caught and held 
back by his compatirons; but the foot 
and leg immediately shranky and he 
remained a feeble cripple as long as he 
lived.** — Top. Dut. ii. c. 84, d5y'36j 
48. 

There undoubtedly appears to be 
a confusion in popular tradition be- 
tween the Tuatn-de«Danann (pos- 
sibly enough the Druidic) sorceress 
Brighit and the Christian virgin and 
saint of Kildare. One of these allu- 
sions to the pagan vestal is noticed by 
Mar tiny in his account of the Western 
Islands of Scotland. Yearly, on the 2nd 
of February (the first is Saint Brigid's 
Day in the Irish calendar) ** The mis- 
tress and servants of each family take 
a sheaf of oatsy and dress It up iu 
woman’s apparel (the Irish reader 
will recollect the Bridiogue), put it in 
a large basket, and lay a wooden club 
by it ; and this they call Briid'a had; 
and then the mistress and servant cry 
three times, ^ Briid is come 1 Briid fs 
welcome !' This they do just before 
going to bed ; and when they rise in ^ 
the morning they look among the ashes, * 
expecting to see the impression of 
Biiid’s club there ; which, if they do, 
they reckon it a true presage of a good 
crop and of a prosperous year, end the 
contrary they takd as an ill omen.^’ 
This fire, then, within its circular 
inclosure of wattle-work, at Kildarey 
kindles the imagination of Mr^ Herbert 
to the conclusion that nerOy or In this 
neighbourhood, was the central seat 
or Cor of Irish Druidisiny prior to thal 
transfer of the system back to BritalUy 
which he takes to be typified by Mer- 
lin's removal of the Chorea of the giants 
from KilUraus (Kildara?) to th^ 
Plain of Salisbury. He cites a much 
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greater jinkoupt ofbardif U^ttimony thih 
Wd cojm supposed fdrthcomidjf 
ou*sdbif a ^bjecty to shew that Sfoi^ 
henge was regarded both as a grove 
and as, a place of sacred fires i hut the 
language of the British bards, in re-* 
fereuce to a)l tbsTse mattprs, is <^oure 
to the verge bf beifig uAioteiliglble. 
One thing only seems plain : that they 
detested the orthbdox^ clergy and thp 
whole family of monks, and afiHected 
to have a knowledge of divine myste^ 
ries peculiar to themselves ; and which 
they frequently refer to under the 
figure of the cauldron, and of the cor, 
or oircttlar Inclosure. Even those ' 
who have been scandalised at some of 
Mr. Herbert’s theories, readily admit 
that the bards, as late as the twelfth 
century, were deeply tinctured with the 
mysticism of the ** Song of Oeridwen” 
the goddess of this mystical cauldron, 
of which the chalice of the Christian 
communion seems to have been but a 
type amouff the Uluniinati of the more 
recondite ralth. 

If one be slain to-day, and be cast 
therein, to-morrpw he will be as well 
as ever he was at the best, except that 
he will not regain his speech.'* It was 
a cauldron of regeneration and discreet 
silence. It is now a common learning 
in this belief," says Mr. Herbert, *Mhat 
the British mysteries were expressed by 
the bards and by the bardists, under the 
name of the cauldron, of which they 
speak often, and with extreme enthusi- 
asm. They style it their cauldron, that 
of the Lady Ueridwen, that of Gogy-* 
rwen, that of Gwyon, that of Pwyll, 
chief of Hades or Hell ; also the caul- 
dron of Britannia, &c. It was like- 
wise the cauldron of dadeni, new-birth, 
regeneration, or rejuvenescence. I'hat 
cauldron was not so much apart of their 
remarkable scheme, as a term expres- 
sive of its whole. But in some sense, 
literal or mystical, the cauldron was to 
impat't a renewed life to those who en- 
tered it. ' It was, in this respect, a re- 
presentation of Nature’s reproductive « 
powers.” Now, say the British legends 
(but we must remember that we are 
here citing the Mabinogion, or Welsh 
boy's story-book, a compilation not 
earfier, in its present form, than the 
14th century), Bran, the eon of Llyr 
carried this mimical cauldron to 
Ireland. We can hardly doubt that 
we have here the same transaction. 
whateve^ it may he, referred tg by 
" 2 » 
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the Irish traditions of the cauldron 
of the Dnghda. But the obvious 
affinity” between this cauldron of 
Ceridwen, or of Bran, or of the 
Dagbda, the parent of the three Brig- 
bids, and the Cor y Gawr, or Chorea 
Gigantum of Girald, is a matter which 
we prefer leaving to be demonstrated 
by Mr. Herbert ; and here is his argu- 
ment, for which w’e have already 
prepared the reader, by our extract from 
Geoffrey. — ** A cauldron is conveyed 
abroad, and great stones are brought 
hither ; but a large stone temple can- 
not be called a magical cauldron of 
renovation. But if it be wrong to call 
it so, it is none of my saying: and 
merely what 1 find written to my hands. 
The stones are mystical and salu- 
brious for various causes. The giants 
brought them from Africa, and placed 
them in Ireland while they dwelt 
there, ^nd the reason was to make 
baths within them, when oppressed by 
infirmity. For they washed the stones 
and poured it into the baths, by which 
the sick were cured. They also mixed 
with it preparations of herbs, by which 
the wounded were cured. For there 
is no stone which hath not a medical 
virtue. 1 think my argument (con- 
sidering the subject of it) is not loose, 
but pressing.” — Cyc, Christy p. 131. 

It is but justice to Mr. Herbert to 
apprise the reader that he considers 
the British history of Geoffrey to be a 
version (as, in fact, it professes to be) 
of a bardic Welch original, in which 
everything relating to these mystical 
mutters is studiously veiled and misre- 
presented. Here, Arthur, Merlin, and 
Aurelius, are allegorical personages ; 
buildings stand for systems ; and the 
truth is only indicated by hints and 
allusive analogies, known to the initi- 
ated. These hints about the confections 
of herbs, used for making the ain- 
brosian baths of the Cor y Gawr, seem 
to him palpable preferences to the in- 
gredients of the Cor of Ceridwen. 

After she bad appointed Gwyon to 
be guardian of her cauldron, she de- 
voted herself to collecting for it, by 
astrological rules and planetary hours, 
herbs of every opposite virtue. 

Taliesin in prose, p. 17. The same 
thing is shewn in various poems that 
breathe the very soul of witchcraft”— 

** When there is a calm dew-falling 

There is the offering of wheat ; 

And the liquor that bees 

Have collected, and resin, 


And exotic ulues, 

And shining orpiinent, 

Anti pleasant precious silver ; 

And the ruddy gem, and the grain 
Frum the ocean foam (the pearl) ; 

Tiie cross ovrr which the fountain 
Hurries, for a further oblation ; 

Wort, tiie noble liquor, 

To which the |)eople flock ; 

And a load of moon- influenced, 
riucid, pleasing vervain; 

And the understanding of the fixed stars ; 
And tlie virtue of the stars and tlie moon ; 
And the inti nonce of their clear aspect, &c. 
And medicinal plants 
Fi*om a place entirely veneficoua, Ac. 

And the honey, and the trefoil, 

And the intoxicating mead-boms, 

Tile boon of the Druids.” 

— Codair Taliesin, pp. 37-8. 

This, then, was the system which bad 
been driven out of Britain, to shelter 
itself in Ireland, between the departure 
of Bran, son of Llyr, and the discovery 
and disclosure again of his head (so 
the bardic mystics seem to designate 
his system) by Arthur. The follow- 
ing lines from a British poem, in praise 
of lludd, if they be not the fi uit of 
modern polemical forgery, appear to 
refer to that period of exile, and of the 
expected return and re-establishment 
of the banished system — an expectation 
also shadowed out in the dead-alive 
sleep of the mighty Arthur, among the 
apple-trees of the mystical Island of 
Avallon. 

“ Long before the Day of Judgment 
There shall come the day, 

AVhen learning shall be dawning 
From the radiant, lovely land of Erin. 

To Britain, then, shall come the upriung 
Of the Britons from under the race of 
Home ; 

And I .shall have a judge in days of im- 
partiality. 

So prophesied the astrologers 
In the land of the lost ones ; 

So prophesied the Druids 

Beyond the sea — beyond the Britons.’* 

And again— 

“ A fair pro.spcct, as far as from Erin 
Is tlie bright hour of dismissing the race 
of Cassar.” 

Mr. Herbert, we think, establishes 
that the bardic tradition of the 
slaughter by Hengist, whatever that 
was, is uniform and consistent in re- 
presenting it as having taken place in 
the sacred stone enclo.sure, that is, in 
Stonehenge itself, on Salisbury Plain. 
His argument, therefore, is, that when 
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Merlin brought over the Cor, the tern* 
pie for its reception was there already ; 
that the round table was laid and the 
' seats prepared for Arthur and his 
mystical college. Moreover, that the 
Arthur of romance was immediately 
derived from this Arthur of bardism, 

J and that the Saint Greal of the Tem- 
^ plars was the Cauldron of Bran and 
Ceridwen under a new name. Here, 
indeed, are many steps, and each one 
wide enough for an antiquary in seven- 
league boots. But since we have gone 
so far with Mr. Herbert, we are un- 
willing to leave his side till he has 
gone to bis ultimatum. Taking up a 
Tnedia}val Italian poem, the Caccia of 
Valvasone, he finds Arthur engaged 
in the pursuit of a hind, which leads 
him to a cave. ** The king followed 
her through subterranean tracks into 
the valley of the inetallurgic nymphs. 
He saw the preparation for earth- 
quakes and volcanic fires ; he saw the 
dux and reflux of the sea, to and from 
the inmost caverns of the earth ; and 
in the same place be beheld Demo- 
gorgon, whom ‘ Nature harbours in 
that turbid retreat,' and admired his 
vast horns and terrific aspect. At 
^ last ho penetrated to the palace of 
Morgana, in which he saw represented 
the sun, the planets, and the twelve 
signs, and beheld the goings forth of 
the astral influences. 

* E vide come e di pace e di guorra, 

D’odio e d’amor, cade I’influs&o in terra.* 

And here he received from her hands 
the sword Excalibar.” 

“ These descriptions," he goes on to 
say, “ prompt a suspicion that the lore 
of the Templars, or whoever they were 
who would have set up the kingdom of 
the Saint Greal, had been British, 
more and otherwise than we are well 
aware of. I have," he says, “ passed 
over other important portions of his 
statement, because they bear upon the 
question (which 1 am keeping aloof 
for the present), what the great mys- 
teries of Ceridwen may have been ?** 

^ la a word, the conclusion to which all 
these portentous speculations tend, is, 
that in the mysticism of the holy 
Greal, as in the pseudo chalice of Bran 
ap Llyr, the fruit of the ceremonial 
womb was something revoltingly dif- 
ferent from the Christian communion. 

Girald himself was a firm believer 
'* in^ at least, the prophetic pretensions 
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of bardism, and constantly refers to 
Merlin's predictions, both for explana- 
tion of past events in the conquest of 
Ireland, and for conclusions as to its fu- 
ture. But the mention of Girald'sname 
recalls us from those mazy labyrinths 
of the Giant's Dance, in which we have 
been whirled along so dizzily by our 
Neo-Druid, to the remaining part, or 
** Third Distinction” of the Topogra- 
phy, that which, as our readers may 
recollect, Girald recited on the third 
day of his public readings at Oxford, 
being the day of his entertaining the 
municipal authorities and burgesses. 

A perfect topography, philosophi- 
cally arranged, would treat — first, of 
soil, climate, and natural produc- 
tions ; secondly, of the inhabitants ; 
and thirdly, of the artificial productions 
and commerce arising from the uses 
made of the soil by the occupants of it. 
Girald's division is also three-fold — 
viz., soil and climate, prodigies, and 
inhabitants. If we omit the prodigiesj 
the arrangement is philosophical, so 
far as it goes. It is the same arrange- 
ment which would have been adopted in 
the Ordnance Survey Memoir, if we 
had been suffered to go on with that 
important work. But the topography 
of Girald is destitute of the economic 
division. In fact, there was little that 
could be called commerce at that time 
in Ireland. Whatever activity of that 
kind the country may have possessed 
in earlier times, when it was said to 
he better known to merchants than 
Britain, had disappeared during the 
oppres>ive dynasty of the Danes. 
The Danes themselves were a people 
of commercial as well as military en- 
terprise. Under their auspices the 
trading cities of Dublin, Limerick, 
and Waterford, had sprung up ; and 
hut for the recent recovery of the 
kingdom by the Irish, would still have 
been fiouriAhing emporiums. But it 
is one of the evils that attend the sub- 
jugation of a people, that, when the 
turn of fortune enables them to re- 
assert their indepentlenco, they are no 
longer capable of doing so with advan- 
tage to themselves. When we read 
of the oppressive proceedings of the 
Danes during the height of their pow- 
er, we are reminded of the pernicious 
impolicy of other parties exercising a 
temporary dominion here, to their own 
ultimate discomfiture, and the un- 
speakable injury of future generations. 
** No town nor village but had its 
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Danith magistrate ; no church with- 
out its Danish parson ; no house, nay, 
not a cabin, without its Danish garri- 
son-inan quartered on the family. If 
this fellow were not fed to his satis- 
faction, the very master of the house- 
hold should be dragged before the 
(Danish) tribunal, and amerced. No- 
thing escaped them : to the very codes 
and hens on the poor man s door, they 
seized whatever they would. More- 
over, the Irish had to pay them a yearly 
tax of an ounce of gold for every 
head ; and if any one, from poverty or 
other cause, failed to pay, his nose was 
cut otf ; so that the tax goes by the 
name of nose-moiieij to this day. The 
very magistrates of the land durst not 
dress themselves in new clothes, but 
in the cast-off clothes of Danes ; and 
noble ladies had to wear cloaks already 
threadbare from long use by the 
Danish women. Nay, even an Irish- 
man durst not make up a piece of 
cloth into raiment for himself, but 
should hand it first to a Dane, to take 
off the gloss by wearing it for a while, 
before he ventured to put it on his 
own back.” Making all allowance for 
Keating’s indignation, which probably 
leads him to exaggerate in all the par- 
ticulars of this complaint, as he appa- 
rently does in the account of the poll- 
tax, we cannot w'onder that a century 
and a half of such treatment should 
have left the Irish of the eleventh cen- 
tury but ill- prepared for any of the 
higher pursuits of freedom and intel- 
ligence. Nevertheless they retained 
considerable skill in the constructive 
arts, especially in masonry, and were 
excellent artists in all kinds of smiths' 
work. No more admirable specimens 
of workmanship in the precious metals 
can be found in any museum of na- 
tional antiquities than this very period 
has supplied to the collection of the 
Royal Irish Academy. The archi- 
episcopal crosier of the first archbishop 
of Tuam, commonly known as the 
Cross of Cong, is an undoubted spe- 
cimen of what the Irish goldsmiths 
and enamel lers of the early part of 
the twelfth century could do in work 
of this kind. The case in the same 
]nuscum,which contains the Academy’s 
collection of ancient lri*>h brooches, 
rings, and jewellery, is quite match- 
less among all the similar collections 
in Europe, for the delicacy as well as 
the peculiar fashion of the workman- 
ship. When we contrast these elegant 
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remains with the clumsy and barbaric 
relies of Saxon and Frankish times, 
preserved elsewhere, we are astonished 
that a people possessing that pre-emi- 
nent skill in works of this description, 
should have been so much inferior to 
the neighbouring natons in the more 
advanced processes of manufacture, in 
commercial enterprise, and in social 
polity. They were good carpenters, har- 
ness-makers, and cordwainers. They 
made excellent linens and woollens; 
they had the art of dyeing and cloth- 
working ; could, in fine, produce every- 
thing necessary for their consumption 
except wines, and these they imported 
from France, in exchange chiefly for 
raw hides. It was a rude and infant 
state of society ; but still very far 
from the barbarism alleged by Girald. 
We shall at once proceed to give the 
whole of that passage of the Topogra- 
phy, in which he treats of this branch 
of the subject — a passage much more 
oH'ensive to the just pretensions of the 
Irish of the twelfth century than .any 
of those directed against their faith or 
morals : — I have deemed it not im- 
proper here to make some observa- 
tions touching the physical as well as 
moral characteristics of this people. 
The Irish, then, at their birth, are not 
nursed with the same care as else- 
where ; for almost .all is left to na- 
ture, if we except the mere supply of 
necessary aliment, by the untender pa- 
rents. They use no cradles, nor 
swaddling-clothes ; nor do they make 
that frequent use of the bath neces- 
sary for forming or smoothing the 
tender limbs of their infants. For 
their raidwives neither rinse the 
nostrils of their new-born infants in 
warm water, nor press their faces (into 
shape), nor pull their limbs : but na- 
ture alone, without any help of art, at 
her own will and pleasure, arranges 
and regulates her own handiwork. 
And so, proving what she can do if 
left to herself, she ceases not to pre- 
side over the formation both of fea- 
ture and limb, until she ends by pro- 
ducing her full-grown progeny in 
perfect strength, most handsome and 
tall in person, and of very ruddy and 
comely countenances. But although 
they enjoy those gifts of nature to the 
full, their barbarous culture of their 
beards, and clothing, and of their very 
minds, keeps them still savages. For 
they make but little use of woollens, 
and those mostly black (such being 
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tho colour of their sheep), and bar- 
barously fashioned. For their usual 
wear is a short, tight-fitting cloak, 
hanging over their back and shoulders 
to the elbow, with various sorts of 
colours, in pieces, for the most part 
sewed on ; and under which they wear 
^ linen kilts instead of tunics, or leg- 
ginged breeches, or breeches-fashioned 
leggings, and these generally dyed of 
some colour. Also, in riding they use 
no saddles, neither boots nor spurs ; 
but a riding-rod only for the hand, 
with a curved head, with which they 
excite and encourage their horses. 
The reins they use serve the purpose 
both of rein and bit in one, offering 
no impediment to the feeding of their 
horses, which are always accustomed 
to grass. Moreover, they go into 
battle naked, and without any kind (»f 
defensive armour, which they consi- 
der only a burthen, and esteem it 
honourable and valiant to fight with- 
out it. 

“Their offensive weapons are of three 
sorts: short lances and a couple of 
javelins, which they use after the man- 
ner of the Basques ; also broad battle- 
axes, very well steeled, which they 
ji purchase from the Norwegians and 
Easterlings. They use one hand only, 
not both, in striking with the battle-axe, 
directing their blow \vith the thumb, 
applied lengthwise along the shaft; and 
neither helmet rising from the neck, 
nor the linked and iron closeness of the 
shirt of mail, saves head or body from 
such a stroke. Even in our own 
times, a soldier’s thigh, although pro- 
tected on both sides with armour of 
iron, was cut through by a single 
battle-axe stroke : the leg and thigh 
fell on one side of the horse, the dead 
body on the other. And, when other 
weapons fail them} there is no nation 
in the earth will make so prompt and 
destructive a use of hand-stones in 
battle. 

“ It is an inhospitable people — a peo- 
ple subsisting on, and by beasts alone, 
and like beasts ; a people that have 
never advanced beyond the manner of 
A living in a pastoral state. For while 
the general progress of human society 
is from the woods to tillage, and from 
tillage to towns, and civic communities, 
this 2)eople, despising the labours of 
agriculture — little regardful of civic 
wealth, and quite regardless of civic 
laws — have neither learned to unlearn, 
nor to advance out of, that life which 


they have hitherto pursued among their 
woods and pasturages. For they live 
wholly by the land — in pasture (mostly), 
in tillage but a little, in sown crojis 
very sparingly. For, from the neglect 
of cultivation, there are but few tilled 
lands, though most of the soil is, by 
nature, most fertile and productive. 
The entire of the soil remains in re- 
luctant idleness ; husbandmen are 
wanting for the best fields, and the 
land asks for hands to labour it iu 
vain. 

“ Of fruit-bearing trees, there are but 
few sorts, and this not by reason of 
any unkindliness of nature, but from the 
want of industry of the cultivator. 
For the lazy cultivator never attempts 
the production of exotic plants, al- 
though the soil would yield them ex- 
cellently well. Four species, how- 
ever, of trees, indigenous to Britain, 
are hero wanting: the chesnut, the 
beech, the (aralus?), and the box, 
yielding not fruit but materials for 
cups, shafts, and handles. But, beyond 
all other countries that we have ever 
visited, the yew-tree, with its bitter 
sap, here most abounds ; and you 
shall see great abundance of those 
trees in cemeteries and sacred places, 
contributing such ornament as they 
may, where they have been planted by 
the hands of holy men in the old time. 
The woods of Ireland also abound in 
the pine, mother of incense. More- 
over, the various sorts of metals with 
which the inner veins of the soil 
abound, by reason of the same vice of 
laziness, are neither brought to light 
nor use. Gold, also (quo et abundare 
quaerunt ? and which they still 
thirst for like Spaniards), is brought to 
them by merchants, who ransack sea 
and land. Further, they do not pro- 
mote their livelihood by linen or wool- 
len manufacture, or any sort of mer- 
chandising or use of the mechanical 
arts. But wholly given to sloth, 
wholly 2vl)andoned to idleness, they 
count the highest happiness to consist 
in having nothing to do, and the 
greatest riches to possess freedom. 
This, then, is a barbarous people ; and 
truly barbarous, for it is so not only 
in the barbarous fashion of its dress, 
but also in the wild luxuriance of hair 
and beard, most barbarous according 
to our modern novelties of fiishion— . 
and even their manners smack of bar- 
barism. For since manners are formed 
by intercourse (and they, in those ex- 
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tremities of the earth, as if in ano- 
ther world, are so far removed and 
separated from cultivated and civil- 
ised communities), they only know 
and practise that barbarism in which 
they have been born and bred, and it 
they embrace as a second nature. So* 
far, then, as they derive aught from 
nature, that is of the best ; so far as 
from aught pertaining to industry, 
that is of the worst.’* — Top, Hib, 
Dict.^ ii. cx. 

The Irish cloak w'as long a subject 
of keen attack and defence. The poet 
Spenser thought ho had discovered a 
compendious method of civilising the 
Irish of Munster, by simply prohibit- 
ing the use of it. Spenser’s method 
was put into actual operation by 
Cromwell. Lynch has given a piti- 
able, but ludicrous account of the 
appearance his poor townswomen 
of Galway made after their dis- 
mantlement. “ One Hurd,** says he, 

the son of a carpenter, as I have 
heard, lieutenant-colonel of the gar- 
rison, in the cibsence of Peter 
Stubbs, his colonel, commanded here 
in Galw’ay. He, seized with some 
spirit of devilment, issued his edict 
that no one should wear a cloak. It 
was not enough that the Irish should 
be stripped of their ancient faith and 
possessions, but they must be <lenuded 
of their old costume as well. Pre- 
sently you might see numbers of 
females clad in the great coats of men, 
in most unseemly wise ; staid mothers 
of families, who had lost .all their 
household goods through the rapa- 
city of the soldiery, forced to exhibit 
themselves in public, all patched and 
threadbeare in their under-clothing, 
or carrying, thrown over their shoul- 
ders, a table-cloth, a breadth of tapes- 
try taken down from the w'all, or a 
curtain stripped from their bed- 
tester; others covering their arms 
only with readers’ satchels or book 
covers, table-napkins, or other such 
old ragged substitutes ; so that you 
wmuld have sworn Galway was a kind 
of theatre for stage-players and mas- 
queraders, such a variety of costumes 
did it expose to the laughter of the 
bvliolders.” — Camh, Evers, ^ 21. 

The cloak, however, which so 
strangely excited the disapproval of 
Spenser, and of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Hurd, was a flowing, long, and ample 
garment, apparently very different 
from the little cape described by 
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Girald. Lynch has given us a full 
account of the Irish mantle of his 
period. The collar was furnished with 
several row's of fringes, which fell as 
far as the shoulders in thrums and 
tassels, with a single row of fringe 
down the front. There were no arm- 
holes, The fringes were sometimes 
of silk, and sometimes of the thread 
of the cloth left unwoven ; and the 
wearer could wrap them round the 
neck, or throw them over the head in 
r.ain. The chlamy^, mentioned by 
Girald, was probably cut to the short 
proportions he describes, to suit some 
temporary fashion. We do not see 
any example of that kind of short 
cloak on early Irish monuments : but 
it is remarkable, that a male figure 
on one of the sculptured stones, pro- 
bably of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, in the north of Scotland, 
(at Pssie, in Forfarshire), is repre- 
sented in just such a short mantle, 
coming to the elbow, anti wearing the 
bonnet and trews. The trews, no 
doubt, was the garment described by 
Girald as somi-lpggings,semi-breeches. 
There is now in the possession of Mr. 
Walker, Q.C., of this city, a complete 
suit, consisting of cloak, coat, and 
trews, taken from the remains of a 
man found under several feet of bog 
in the North of Irelanil. ’I’lie costume 
much resembles that of the sculptured 
figure above-mentioned, only the cloak 
is somewhat longer. The coat is a 
well-fitting hut collarless frock, but- 
toning down the front ; and the trews 
strongly resemble a shepberd’s-plaid 
trowsers of the present day, only that 
they are made tight to the limbs. 
What would surprise a sculptor or 
painter, however, is, that instead of 
being gathered in at the ankle, like the 
Parthian or Dactan bracese, these 
Celtic pantaloons appCcir to have been 
strapped down by prolongations, but- 
toning or fastening in some other way 
under the foot ; but whether within 
or without the brogue would now be 
impossible to say. The costume, no 
doubt, would appear barbarous enough 
to one habituated to the sumptuous 
array of the courts of Paris and Lon- 
don; but if we compare the Anglo- 
Norman citizen or courtier of that 
period, as we find them in any of our 
books of costume, with the frock- 
coated and trowsered man of modern 
civilisation, we shall find that the latter 
bears a closer resemblance to the Irish 
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barbarian, than to the refined and 
scornful cotemporaries of Girald. 
Just in the same way, the Anglo- 
Norman management of infants is 
now accounted the barbarous «ind tlie 
Irish the civilised method. If all the 
rest of bis censures were as easily dis- 
I placed as these, the passage we have 
cited would be easily dealt with ; but 
while a vein of exaggeration and ill- 
disguised hostility plainly ruin through 
all his charges of idleness and inatten- 
tion to the civilising arts of life, old 
and recent experience, and the testi- 
mony both of books and observation, 
comped U3 to admit that his remarks 
as th(*y would not bo wholly inappoMte 
at present, were probably but too well 
justified by the fact, at the time 
he wrote. Still wc do not see that 
the bulk of our people are at all bet- 
ter provided for in any of the daily 
wants of life, by having abandoned 
their pastoral habits either for tillage, 
or for the struggle for existence in our 
towns. Barbarism is, unhappily, 
capable of bedng a denizen of the 
cellar as well as of the cabin. Igno- 
rance .and debasement can exist in 
presence of the best polished and 
^ oded machinery, as well as under the 
greenwood tree. Progress is not 
always a<lvancenient ; nor has any 
thing yet occurred in the condition of 
the libh peasant to give him reason 
to .appreciate the blessings of a civilis- 
ation which found him a ruddy idler, 
and has left him a pallid suppliant for 
work — which found him a man le- 
niarkable for strength, stature, and 
comeliness, and has left him, in m.any 
districts, stunted in figure .and de- 
graded in countenance ; which address- 
ed him with hostile contempt in the 
twelfth century, and continues to 
address him with patronising disdain 
in the nineteenth ; which is never 
tired of probing his sores, counting 
his rags, viewing him through its 
lenses, and promising that he shall be 
made a comfortable ploughman by 
economic process ; but whose mag- 
nifiers have hitherto discovered 
^ nothing but blemishes, and whose 
economic processes all end at the 
door of the workhouse, or the gate 
. of the grave-yard. 

Civilisation, however, the Irish had 
in calligraphy and in music ; and with 
all his indisposition to admit anything 
to their credit, GiralJ’s love of learn- 
ing and harmony has compelled him to 


do iheir excellence in both full Justice. 
Their skill in decorative manuscript 
work had long been celebrated in all 
the chief religious houses and libraries 
of the Continent. Mr. Westwood, at 
the present day, could not more enthu- 
siastically express his admiration of the 
illuminated tracery of the Book of 
Kells, than Girald has done of the 
writing of the^ Book of Kildare. 
"Amongst the marvels of Kildare, 
nothing that I saw seemed more won- 
derful than that admirable book, wTit- 
ten, as they say, in the time of the 
Virgin (Brigid) at the dictation of an 
angel. This hook contains the four 
gospels according to the Concordance 
of Jerome ; wherein there .are almost as 
many figures of v.arious sorts, and done 
in various colours, as there are pages. 
Here you behold the countenance of 
the divinedy-imaged majesty ; there the 
mystic symbols of the evangelists, here 
with six, now with four, anon with 
two wings. Here the eagle, there the 
bull ; here the man, there the lion ; 
with other figures, well nigh infinite ; 
which if you look at superficially, and 
with a cursory glance, it seems rather 
some kind of arbitrary hatching than 
a systematic decoration ; nor will you 
noticcMUiy of the suhtiltyof it, though 
it is, in truth, all subtihy. But should 
you be induced to ilirect your eyes 
more keenly and closely to it, and to 
penetrate into the arcana of the art, 
you will see interweaviiigs of ornament 
so delicate and so subtle, so fine 
and so close, with such concatenations 
and tyeings, and all so brilliant with 
colours still seemingly quite fresh, that 
really you would think it was angelical 
rather than human diligence that had 
executed it. Indeed, the oftener and 
more narrowly I inspect it, the more 
1 am still struck with admir.ation at 
something new, and always find some- 
thing to gaze on with more and more 
delight." — Dist. ii., c. xxxviii. 

This is the candid writing of a cul- 
tivated scholar ; what follows will bo 
equally recognised as the sincere ex- 
pression of the feelings of an accom- 
plished musician : — 

“ I find that this people shew a commend- 
able diligence only in instrumental music, 
ill which they are accomplished incomparably 
above all other nations that I am acquainted 
with. For in their instruments, not as in the 
British harps to which we have been accustom- 
ed, there is no tardy or hesitating modulation ; 
but, on the contrary, a rapid and headlong. 
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yet sweet and delicious loudness. Wondrous 
it iSf liow in that precipitation and rapacity 
of the performer's lingers, musical proportion 
is observi'd ; and liow tho rules of art re- 
inaining throughout unimpaired, tlie melody, 
amid those crisp modulations and multiform 
intricacies of notes, with such a sweet velo- 
city, with such a discrepant unity, with 
Rucli a dissonant cunsonance, is preserved 
and completed, whether the chorda resound 
the diatesseron or the diapuntc. [But they 
always begin from B moL and return to the 
same, so as to embrace all within its sweet 
and joyous compass. With such delicacy 
do they introduce and conclude their modula- 
tions, and so daringly, under the deep tones 
of the thicker harp-string, do the tinklings 
of the liner notes disport themselves, so broad- 
ly do they diffuse their titillationa, and uith 
so sweet a wuntonness <lo they delight us, 
that the best part of tlie art seems to lie in 
concealing it — 

*** Si latcat, proiiti forat urs ilcprensa pu<lorem.* 

“ Hence it is that those performances, 
which Yfc appreciate by subtle investigation, 
and the keen discernment of what is recon- 
dite ill art, yield us tlicse iiiclTable inward 
pleasures of the soul ; but the same notes, to 
those who do not bend their iniiids to their 
understanding, who secM’ng, see not, and 
hearing, hear not, rather load than (iclight 
the ear, and beget in the hearer tedium and 
weariness, by what seems a confused and in- 
condite crowd of noises. Note here, that 
Scotland and Wales, the former by reason 
of her derivation, the latter from intcrcour^>c 
and atlinity, seek with emulous endeavours 
to imitate Ireland in music. The Irish use 
and delight in but two instruments, the haq) 
and viol; the Scotch in the harp, viol, 
and bagpipe ; the Welsh in the liarp, pipe**, 
and bagpipe. The Irish also use brass wire 
for their liarps in preference to those of gut. 
But in the opinion of many, Scotland at this 
day not only equals but far surpasses and 
excels her nii8trcs.<), Ireland, in musical ac- 
complishment." — Top, Dist. iii., c. xi. 

None but a cultivated and enthusi- 
astic musician could have written this 
passage, and the general disquisition 
on music which follows it. There is 
much elegance, and a curiosa felicitas 
of diction in these passages, which the 
translation can hardly catch. Girald's 
love of the art has led him to celebrate 
not only the musical performances of 
the Irish, but those also of the Welsh, 
and the Northumbrians. As each 
reflects illustration on the other, we 
proceed with his account of the Welsh 
practice of glee-singing:-. 

“ In tluir musical pc'rformance they do 
not, as elscwhcro, chant tlieir strains in a 
single part, but in many, and with a variety 
of combinations and harmonics ; so that in a 


crowd of singers, as with this iieoplc is cus- 
tomary, you hear as many distinct strains 
and voices as you see heads, all agreeing in 
one consonance and organ-like melody, un- 
der the bland sweetness of the note B mol. 

Also, ill the northern parts of Great Britain, 
beyond tlie Humber and the iinrdors of 
York, the English who inhabit that region 
affect the like sort of symphonised harmony 
ill their singing, with two tonal di (Terences, 
however, only, and two vocal parts — the one 
in an undertone murmuring below, and the 
other at once soothing and delighting tho 
ear above. Nor is tins any effort of art; 
but eitlicr people seems, by long use and 
practice, as it were by coiintarit habit bc- 
roming a second nature, to have acquired 
these special nietliods. And — what is very 
surprising — their children, and even the very 
infants, wlieii they first begin to sing, ob- 
serve tlie same sorts of modulation. But, 
inasmuch as all the English do not practise 
this kind of vocal (ijirmony, but only those 
of the northern parts, I apprehend they 
miiht have contracted that peculiar method 
of singing, as they have also tlic iiiiom of 
their language, from the Danes and Norwe- 
gians, who used to frequent, and for a long 
time oecupied, those parts of the island.’’— 
Camhr, Disc, c xiii. 

The description of Wales, from 
which we draw this second note on . 
medimval music, furnishes many cha- 
racteristics of that family of the Celtic 
race, and of their manners and cus- 
toms, which would, we dare say, apply 
perfectly to their Irish cousin.s. It is 
in the particulars of the daily life and 
conversation of the people that Gi- 
rald’s “ Topography of Ireland” most 
disappoint.s us. It could hardly be 
expected, indeed, that he should have 
acquired any intimate knowledge of 
the domestic life or social habits of a 
people amongst whom an Anglo or 
Cainbro- Norman could hardly, at that 
time, have ventured with safety. 
Whatever he knew of the mere Irish- 
man, he probably learned from the 
accounts of his English associates. It is 
only on this supposition we can account 
for his extraordinary charge against 
them of inhospitality. Their mode of 
living was probably very similar in all 
its details to that of the Welsh. Per- 
haps the Irish possessed larger and * 
more permanent dwellings, and were 
somewhat richer in furniture and de- 
coration, as being a mixed and as a * 
primitive people. But we may, with 
tolerable safety, take the daily routine 
of a Welshman’s household at the 
same period as a fair specimen of the 
way in which the Irish of Girald’s 
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time spent their lives, when not en- 
gaged in warfare. We shall find it a 
most pleasing picture of primitive 
manners 

“ Amongst this people is no such thing as 
a beggar, for every man's house is common to 
all ; for they esteem liberality and iiii abun- 
dant table for their guests as the first of vir- 
tues. Hospitality is so much the rule, that 
it is neither asked for by, nor offered to, 
travellers. Only, on entering the house, tiny 
hand their arms to the doorkeeper, and on 
water being offered them, if they suffer their 
feet to be bathed, they are guests, that oficr- 
ing of the foot-bath being among them the 
eipiivalent of an invitation to remain. But 
if the persons arriving decline that proflered 
attention, it signilies tliat they desire to pay a 
morning visit, and do not seek lodging. But 
they who come to spend a morning arc en- 
tertained by the couvefsation of young fe- 
males, and tunes of the harp, till evening ; 
for every house here has young women ami 
harps prepared for that purpose. Wherein 
note tAvo things remarkable — that as no 
jieople are more the victims of jealousy than 
the Irish, so none arc less so than the Welsh. 
But eveiy man's fiimily and household pride 
themselves on their skill in the harp, beyond 
any other kind of learning, Noav, in the 
evening, when the concourse of visitors ar- 
riving has ceased, supper is prepared, ac- 
cording to the number aud the dignity of the 
guests, and according to tlic extent and ability 
of tiic household ; hut without any array of 
delicate dishes or stimulants of the palate, 
and also without tables, cloths, or iiaj)kiiis. 
They study simjdicity iiiueh more than 
show ; and so, at supper, sitting in parties 
of three, and not two and tAvo as clseAvliere, 
they produce all their dishes together, on 
broad mats aud trusses of fresh-platted 
rushes. And instead of platc*s, they use thin 
and broad cakes of hreaci, AA^hich they hake 
daily, such as avc read of iu old documents 
under the name of Lagana, Even such a 
plate did the princely youth from Avhuiii 
they boast themselves to be descended, and 
whose manners, in this respect, they still 
retain, once make use of, as Avitness the 
poet — 

*lleu menses consuini)s!muB Inquit lulus.' 

“ During the entertainment the Avholo fa- 
mily Avait on the guests, and the Jiust and 
hostess remain standing to ohserA^o that all 
are attended to, nor do they ever partake of 
the fare till all are satisfied, that if by chance 
there should bo any scarcity, tlie Avant may 
fall on themselves. When at length the hour 
of retiring to rest arrives, a common bed is 
streAved Avilh rushes along either Avail of the 
house, aud on this, covered with a hard 
and rough counterpane of the stuff they call 
hrycan, they (the guests?) lie doAvii to- 
gether Avithout undi'cssing, a cloak and a 
tunic being at all times their only defence 


from the cold. But the lire iwS kept burning 
at their feet all night as during the day.” — 
Camhr, Disc,^ c. x. 

We dare say this is very much 
the ancient life of the GaulSf and 
of all the Celtic nations. What 
foundation Girald may have had for 
his remark implying the unwillingness 
of the Irish to allow the females of 
their families the same liberty of con- 
versing with strangers as here dc- 
scribech Ave are unable to surmise.^ 
There may have been somewhat more 
of reserve, but certainly there was no- 
thing of seclusion or morosencss. The 
differences in costume were probably 
the same as formerly distinguished Gal- 
lia comata and brarcata from Gallia 
togata. The Irishman’s hair hung on 
his shoulders ; the Welshman’s was 
clipped round to tVic ears and eye- 
brows; the Welsh matrons also clipped 
their hair, and wore the veil, arranged 
in a kind of turban. Girald remarks 
their extraordinary care of their teeth, 
which they polished to an ivory white- 
ness, with a dentifrice of green sorrel. 
We miss these personal and domestic 
particulars of the Irish when w'e seek 
for similar passages in the Topogra- 
phy,” Here our .author is wholly oc- 
cupied in making out excuses for the 
inA'asion. The Irishman’s battle-axe 
seems to him as great an abomination 
as the Irish cloak to Edmund Spenser, 
or to pro-tribunus ” llerod. The 
name securis (an axe) argues every 
form of insecurity to life and limb that 
a paralogism can suggest. ** Of antique 
as of antic custom, they ever carry 
their axes in their hands, as it were 
walking- staves, the better to effect 
their evil affections. It is not as a 
sword, which a man must unsheath ; 
nor .as abow, which he must bend ; nor 
as a lance, which he must couch : the 
axe has only to strike and it slays. So 
you may say that death is at all times 
in these people’s hands ; for from 
their secures there is no scurity. 
When you think yourself secure, you 
are secure of a blow of the securis. 
Catch the securis, and you lose your 
security,” kc,, kc. He then proceeds 
to give a revolting account of horrible 
bestialities practised at the coronation 
of the O’Donnell, where, among other 
proceedings, the king elect gets into a 
butt of broth, made from the carcase 
of a white mare, and distributes the 
viands of this unholy cauldron to his 
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subjects. After this monstrous tale, 
for which modern inquiry can discover 
no foundation, hut which was probably 
told him by some vicious humorist, he 
makes some statements respecting the 
Imckwardness of religious instruction, 
which carry with them a considerable 
show of probability : as that there were 
some districts in the south and west 
where people were to be found who 
had never been baptized, and that cer- 
tain islanders had been discovered on 
the w'estern coast clad in skins, and 
^vho had never heard the name of 
Christ. Excepting the barbarism of 
costume, the same might be stated, at 
the present day, of considerable num- 
bers of the inhabitants of the mining 
and manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land ; but we would hardly think a 
Russian invasion justified by the re- 
ports. on labour and the poor, of 
the Morning Chronicle. Moreover, 
amongst their other enormities, the 
women as well as the men rode astride 
on horseback. But possibly the pas- 
sage is an interpretation 5 for if we are 
to credit Camden, that w'as the mode 
of riding practised generally by Eng- 
lishwomen till the time of Richard the 
Second. Yet this also must have been 
among the commonalty only, in both 
countries ; for there remain in both 
abundant evidences, as well in sculp- 
ture as in other monuments, that Ladies 
of condition then usually rode as they 
do now. 

Girald notices the great number of 
deformed and blind among the popuLa- 
tion, ascribing these defects to nature’s 
abhorrence of the frequent uncanoni- 
cal marriages, which he stigmatizes as 
incests ; and takes the opportunity to 
reiterate the epithets of ** adulterous 
race,” “incestuous race,” “race of 
bastards,” “ lawless race,” “ hating 
and hateful race,” “ filthy race,” and 
such other compliments of conquest 
as the occasion offers. Probably 
the horrors of war had contri- 
buted to the deformities of that ge- 
neration, in the same way as in the 
first French revolution. 

He afterwards relates the history 
and fate of Turgesius, and the coming 
ofthcOstmen. We apprehend this 
latter piece of history is the only dis- 
tinct authority we possess on the sub- 
ject. Girald represents them as 
peaceable traders, coming from Nor- 
way and the northern isles, although 
called Easterlings. Hamil, Sitric, and 


Ivor, were their leaders : the first 
name sounds of the Orcades, the others 
of Scandinavia. To these the Irish 
owed any commerce possessed by 
their seaports and walled towns of 
Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford. 
The native population preferred the 
woods and brakes, where they had 
room for their herds and huntings. 
Since they preferred that mode of life, 
it is hard to see that any one had a 
right to object. But it appears a law 
of progress that, during certain pe- 
riods, at least of national aggre- 
gation, the tilling, trading, commer- 
cial communities are impelled to push 
out the pastoral ones, instinctively and 
necessarily. That the Irish could 
have escaped their evil day, sooner or 
later, except by an entire change of 
their social and military system, was 
not to be expected. But the evils 
have been tremendous ; and although 
nearly seven hundred years have 
elH[»sed — a period of time almost as 
long as the Roman Empire took to 
become mistress of the world — the 
wounds are many of them still recent, 
and scarce a day passes without a re- 
petition of some of the worst and most 
offensive indignities of conquest. 

The other historical narratives of the 
“ Topography” are taken, most part, 
out of Nennius. But in Girald’s re- 
cently-published treatise, de Listruc- 
Hone lYuiripis, he has given some 
further particulars touching the Piets 
and their descent from the Agathyosi, 
which we do not find in any other 
historian ; and as he must have taken 
this also from some work then regarded 
as an authority, it will probably gratify 
our antiquarian readers to have so 
much by way of addition to their his- 
torical and ethnographical mjiterials : 

“ Bat since the Picti and Scoti have been 
here mentioned, 1 have thouj^ht it relevant 
to explain who these nations were, and whence 
and why they were brought into Britannia, 
as I have gathered it from divers histories. 

“ lliatorics relate that the Picti, whom 
Virgil also calls Agatirsi, had their dwellings 
near the Seitic marshes ; and Servius, com- 
menting upon Virgil, and expounding that 
place, * Picti Agatirsi,’ says : — * We call the 
same people Picti whom we call Agatirsi, and 
they are called Picti as being stigmatised, 
since they are wont to be stigmatised and 
cauterised for the abundance of phlegm, and 
these people arc the same as the Gothic. 
Since, then, the continual punctures super- 
induce scars, their bodies become, as it were, 
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painted, and they are railed Picti, from these 
cauteries overgrown with scars.* 

“ So when that tyrant Maximus \rent 
over from Britannia to Krancla, with all the 
men, and forces, and arms of the isl .nd, to 
assume the empire, Crratian and Valrntinian, 
brothers and partners in the empire, traiis> 
ported this Gotliic nation, bravo and strong 
in war, either allied or subject to themselves, 
and (won) by imperial benefits, from tho 
boundaries of Seitia to the northern parts of 
Britannia, to infest the Britons and call home 
the tyrant with all the youth of the island, 
which ho had taken away never destined to 
return. 

“ But they, being strong in tho wirlikc 
valour natural to Goths, nevertlu‘le.sa finding 
the ihland striiit (as I have said) of men and 
forces, occupied no small part of its northern 
provinces, never meaning to revi.sit their own 
counfry, and of pirates becoming settlers. 

“ 111 proces.s of time (having married 
wives from the neighbouring Ilviiernia, since 
they could have none from tlie Britoin) they 
took into alliance the ll^dieruiaii nation, also 
called Scotian, and gave them the inaritiinc 
part of the land tliey occupied, and the near- 
est to their own country, wliere the sea is 
narrow, wineh is called Galweidia, where 
they afterwards became unanimous in infest- 
ing the Britons, and advancing their own 
frontiers. And it is of them that (iilda.s, in 
his * Treatise de Excidio Britonuni,* says : — 

* 'riicn Brit/uiuia, destitute of armed soldiers, 
and deprived of the vigorous young men of 
the countiy, who, having followed tlio above- 
mentioned t3M*aiit, never returned home, be- 
ing now entirely ignorant of the use of war, 
l)(‘gan ^i^^t to be oppressed and trampled by 
two very fiiTce nations, the Picti from the 
iiiirth, and the Scoti from the north-west, 8 cc., 
&c. And now I will bncHy relate how the 
mighty nation of Picti, after so many victo- 
ries, has come to nothing. 

“ When the Saxons had occupied the island, 
a- I have said, and concluded a stable peace 
with the Picti, the Scoti (who had been joined 
to the Picti and invited by them to inhabit 
their country), seeing that the Picti (although 
now fewer, because of the alliuity of Hiln^r- 
ni i) were yet much their superiors in arms 
and courage, had recourse to their wonted 
and, as it were, innate treacheries* in 
which they surpass other nations. They 
invited all the magnates of the Picti to 
a bampiet, and when an exce.ss and profusion 
of meat and drink had been taken, and they 
perceived their opportunity, they removeil tho 
pegs which supported the planks, whereby 
they all fell, by a wonderful stratagem, up to 
their hams into the holbw of the benches 
whereon they were sitting, ffo that they could 
by no means" rise ; and then straightway they 
slanghtiTcd them all, taken by surprise, ami 
fearing no sueli tn‘atment from their kins- 
folk and confederates, whom they had joined 


in fealty to their own enfeoffment, and who 
were their allies in war. In this manner the 
more warlike and powerful of the two na- 
tions entirely disappeared ; but tho other, in 
all re.spects far inferior, having gained tho 
advantage in a moment by so]great a treach- 
ery, obtained even unto this day the wdiole 
of that country, from sea to seft, which, after 
their own name, they called Scotia.’’ — De 
Instr. Prineip. Disto. Citanta. AJg. Het- 
hert in Notes to Irish Nennius^ p. cxii. 

The slaughter of the Piets seems an 
edition of the stock story of the 
slaughter of the Britons by Heiigist ; 
but however little value it miiy possess 
as a record of fact, it may be fairly 
used to shew that the story of the de- 
struction of the Piets by the Scoti, was 
considered, in Girald’s time, as appli- 
cable only to their chiefs and mag- 
nates, and will so farleinl countenance 
to the .argument of Mr. Skene for the 
permanency of the Pictish blood among 
the clans of Scotland. We had a 
sharp controversy with Mr, Skene, 
on this subject, many years ago, in 
which we assumed that there had been 
a total extirpation of the Pictish peo- 
pie. Time and new evidences incline 
us to regard the views of Mr. Skene 
with less repugnance. Among so 
much that is necessarily inferential, 
there is doubtless an abundance of 
error, and even of extravagance ; but 
the broad conclusion, that the High- 
landers of Scotland derive a share of 
their characteristics, physicjil and 
national, from the Pictish race, seems 
to be true, and we willingly offer it 
the confi lunation of this testimony of 
Girald, valeat (piantum, 

Mr. Herbert, among other singular 
opinions, maintains that the Pictish 
practice of tattooing prevailed both 
among the Britons and Scots, and 
down, moreover, to a comparatively 
recent ejioch. The Irish Gael derive 
themselves from Gaidheol glas, the 
green ; the captain of the Nemedians 
was Simon Brie, the speckled. Neme- 
dius himself was father of Fergus 
Leath-dearg,the half red, or red-sided. 
A Danannnn chief, son of the Daghda, 
was Fraoch the green, and another 
early Irish King, Lugaid Riahh-dcarg, 
or Red-Streak. The first man who 
cleared T'ara Hill uf wooil, say the 
verses ascribed to St. Fintain, was 
Liath the blue, sonof Laigen Leathan- 
glass, or Laigeii Broad-Stain. Such 


' The word ill th.* orif-iual \^pr(etlietionihus, probably by mistake for proditionibus. 
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area few of the Hiberno-Scotic names 
arguing the practice, enumerated by 
Mr. Herbert. Among the Piets, one 
of the earliest names we meet with is 
that of Silver-hip, (if Argento-co\-us 
be not a Latin equivalent of the sound 
only of the barbarian name), who 
fought against Severus at the head of 
the painted Caledonians described by 
Dion Cassius. Britan, progenitor of 
the British, is so-callcd from Brith, 
the equivalent of the title of Simon 
Brie the speckled. Finally (to omit a 
great number of examples, some oppo- 
site, others questionable, but iill cu- 
rious, adduced by Mr. Herbert), the 
canon of the British Synod of Cal- 
cuth, A.D. 785, decrees thus : — The 
Pagans, by the instigation of the devil, 
introduced most unseemly scars, 
agreeable to what Prudent! us says in 
his Enchiridion. 

* Tinxit ct Innocouutn maculis sordentibus Adam.* 

Verily, if any one were, for God’s 
salcc, to undergo this blemish of stain- 
ing, he would therefore receive great 
reward ; but whoever does it from the 
superstition of the Gentiles, it docs 
not avail him to salvation.” In fact, 
Mr. Herbert suggests, that at one 
period, and that not far removed from 
the Christian era, all the inhabitants 
of the British Islands were alike tat- 
tooed and painted savages, 

Girald winds up his performance 
with a recapitulation of the titles and 
achievements of his .sovereign, King 
Henry the II., and an adulatory apos- 
trophe to the princes John and Richard. 
When the reading of the piece was 
finished, Walter Mapes, Archdeacon 
of Oxford, one of the most eminent 
scholars and wits of the University, 
made his acknowledgments to the 
author, declaring that if he could 
compose, in three years, as much ad- 
mirable matter as they had heard from 
him during his three days* prelections, 
he would esteem himself fortunate and 
happy. 

Immediately after the readings at 
Oxford, we find Girald engaging, with 
his characteristic energy, in preaching 
the Crusade. Those who recognise 
moral as well as physical epidemics 
among mankind, may find ample con- 
firmation of their views in the 
frenzy of religious zeal which attend- 
ed the progress of the Archdeacon. 
Girald has given a graphic account of 
the effect of his oratory, even where 


the audience did not understand a 
word he said, in spreading the conta- 
gion. He bad gone with Archbishop 
Baldwin to Haverford West, where 
an acquaintance of his. Sir Philip 
Mangonel), hud dissuaded him from 
the attempt, assuring him that no man 
in that district w'ould leave his friends 
and country for any persuasion cither 
of his or of the Archbishop's. Now 
Girald preached the sermon, and di- 
vided his discourse into three heads. 
At the first, two or three only came 
forward. The Archbishop then gave 
his portable cross into the hands of 
the preacher. Girald redoubled his 
efforts. Several others advanced. 
Then the preacher, throwing all his 
powers of persuasion and command 
into the concluding head, the whole 
multitude became agitated with a ge- 
neral impulse, and pressed forward 
in such numbers to enroll themselves, 
that Girald had frequently to pause. 
During these pauses, he noticed Sir 
Philip Mangonell weeping profusely, 
an«l as soon as the discourse was 
finished, ho had the satisfaction to ad- 
mit him and six other knights to the 
Crusade, by signing them with the 
sign of the cross, ** And this was 
especially wondered at by many, that, 
although the Archdeacon spoke only 
French and Latin (then, as now, the 
clergy of Wales disdained to know 
their own language), the vulgar, who 
knew neither language, as well as the 
others, listened to his discourse with 
tears, and to the number of over two 
hundred received the sign of the 
cross.” The Archbishop declared ho 
had never seen so many tears shed be- 
fore. A Knight Hospitaller, sitting 
by, exclaimed, “Verily, this day the 
Holy Ghost hath spoken manifestly by 
thy mouth and King John of Ire- 
land, then Earl of Moreton, and who 
had just obtained the county of Pem- 
broke from his father, the next time 
he saw Girald, angrily accused him of 
having left his (John’s) patrimony de- 
fenceless against the Welsh, and 
charged him that he had done so not 
for the relief of Jerusalem, but that ho 
might regain Pembroke again for his 
own Welsh father and mother, by 
spiriting away the loyal population. 
To which Girald replied, that his in- 
tentions in the matter were known to 
God, the searcher of hearts, only. At 
St. David’s they had less success. In 
the early part of the discourse, all 
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wept ; many took the cross ; but 
towards the clo'.e, preat numbers 
repented, Lachryinu nihil citius 
arescit.’* Next day, however, at Ken- 
meis, they made a great crowd of con- 
verts from among the subjects of Rice 
ap Griffith. Rice’s jester, one Jack 
Spang, declared that his master inigltt be 
thankful the Archdeacon could speak 
no W elsh, « for if he could but preach 
to them in their own tongue, there 
was not a man in his pay but would 
take service with Christ an irreve- 
rent speech, but one that might be 
studied with profit by those who have 
the spiritual charge of Wales at the 
present day. There were not want- 
ing miraculous testimonies in favour 
of the popular frenzy. A woman of 
Abertheiny seeing her husband pre- 
paring to rush forward to be enrolled 
with the others, seized him by the 
cloak and girdle, and held him back. 
Three nights after she had a vision — 

Thou hast taken from me my ser- 
vant : 1 shall take from thee that which 
thou lovest more and as she turned 
in bed, often relating the dream to her 
husband, she overlaid her infant child 
and smothered it. The husband next 
day took the cross, &c. &c. 

All was now settled for a crusade, 
(jirald was to be the historiographer of 
the expedition, one Joseph, a nephew 
of Archbishop Baldwin, its bard and 
poetic chronicler. But the death of 
King Henry suddenly put an end to 
the design. Girald obtained his dis- 
pensation from the legate, and refus- 
ing, in succession, the two bishoprics 
of Bangor and Landaff — for he had 
set his heart on his native diocese — 
betook himself to a life of retirement 
and study. As a preparation for 
this course of discipline, he repair- 
ed to a spot called Locheis, near the 
Wye, where a hermit named Wecheleu 
(^Anglica Wyckliffe?), lived in a little 
cell in the woods. Wecheleu could 
speak a broken Latin, but the infinitive 
served him for every form of the verb. 

Ego,” he would say, “ire Hierosol)- 
inain et visitare sepulchrum Domini 
inei : et quando redire ego ponere me 
in hoc carcere pro amore Domini 
mei qui muri pro me : et multum ego 
dolere quod non posse intelligere La- 
tinum.” Nevertheless Wecheleu was 
a man in whose conversation Girald 
took extreme delight, especially in his 
broken accounts of his spiritual ex- 
periences, his visions, revelation’^, and 


meditative consolations. The conver- 
sation of Wecheleu, instead of recon- 
ciling Gerald to his present measure 
of knowledge, inflamed his thirst for 
further learning ; and he would have 
returned again to Paris to renew his 
studies ; but the breaking out of the 
war anew prevented him, and he betook 
himself instead to Lincoln. Here, 
while immersed in his books. Comes the 
news that Peter of St. David’s is at 
last gone to his account, and the chair, 
to which he had so long aspired, again 
open for his acceptance. The chapter 
present three names to Hubert Arch- 
bishop of Caterbury: Peter of Whitby, 
dignus ; W al ter of S t. Dogmael, dignior ; 
Girald of Brecknock, dignissimus--^ 
three native-born Welshmen — and, by 
way of not seeming to make invidious 
distinctions, they added also Reginald 
Folio t, an Englishman, but of no 
fitness. But Archbishop .Hubert 

said no. The King would have no 
Welshman a bishop in Wales — least 
of all would he suffer a kinsman of the 
Welsh princes to be bishop there. 
Moreover, Hubert had his own pri- 
vate quarrel with Girald, who had ex- 
ercised his spiritual jurisdiction against 
a certain client of his, and had offend- 
ed him by complaints of the cruelty with 
which, as chief justiciary, he had lately 
used his own temporal sword against 
the Welsh. Walter of St. Dogmael, 
and Peter of Whitby, shared the same 
fate. They were men of genius, and 
Welshmen. But Hubert offered them 
one Alexander, a Cistercian, and 
Geoffrey of Llanthony, both loyal 
Englishmen, if they would. But they 
wouldn’t ; and so the case went before 
the King, then in Normandy. We 
need not detail the series of writs, 
quod mittatis,” and “ quod transfre- 
tare parati estis.” We shall proba- 
bly soon enough ourselves experience 
the same inconveniences of litigating 
beyond seas. The cause never came to 
a hearing ; the chapter were too poor 
to go or send, or affected to be so. 
Interest was in the meantime made 
with the King, who gave the fairest 
promises to his mother. Queen Elea- 
nor, and his step-mother, Queen 
Berengeria, and even wrote home to the 
justiciary not to impede the election of 
the archdeacon. But returning soon 
after to bo crowned at London, John 
quite changed his mind, and gave the 
archdeacon so cold a reception at 
court, that the latter retired in dis- 
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gust tu S(. David’s. Here the people 
of every degree very warmly took up 
his quarrel ; and the canons proceeded 
to a formal election, in which he ob- 
tained’ the unanimous vote of the dio- 
cese. The canons, at the same time, 
called upon him to maintain his rights, 
if necessary, by an appeal to Rome-.- 
and to Rome, accordingly, we have 
now to accompany him. We cannot 
dwell on the adventures of the journey. 
To avoid the theatre of war, he had 
to travel through the Ardennes, which 
he did at no little risk, and not 
\vithout great fatigue. Arrived at 
Rome, he presented himself before 
Pope Innocent the Third. Let 
others bring your Holiness libras 
(pounds),’* said he : “ let me bring 
you Ubros (books) and presented 
copies of six works which he had al- 
ready found time, in the midst of his 
various occupations, to compile. They 
included the “ Topography and Con- 
quest of Ireland,” the “Itinerary** 
and probably the “ Description of 
W'ales,” and the “ Gemma Sacerdo- 
tum,” all which, but the last in particu- 
lar, the Pope received very graciously. 

So far all was well, and fortune im- 
mediately after offered our appellant 
anotlior favour. A fn(‘ndly clerk getting 
into company with Archbishop Hubert s 
messenger, and findi^ig that he was the 
bearer of letters hostile to Girald, took 
an opportunity to steal the missives, 
and brought them to the Archdeacon. 
Girald made no scruple to break 
the seal of one of theiii, and hading it 
full of the most hostile matter, had 
nearly made up his mind to give the 
price demanded by the thief, and com- 
mit them all to the flames; but Cardinal 
John Albani, whom he took into his 
confidence in the matter, would not 
suffer him to prejudice his case by an 
act so dishonourable, and the letters 
were suffere<l to n*ach their destination. 
The letters rcail and replied to, the 
pleadings began ; but we shouhl sooner 
pass in I’eview all the tourists who have 
ever written their travels in Ireland, than 
relate one-half of the great suit in the Ro- 
man Consistory, which forms the suljject 
of Girald’s treatise jure et statu Meue- 
vensis ecclesice. One collateral issue, 
however, we may shortly report. Gi- 
ndd, when deahng about his excom- 
munications in the diocese of St David’s, 
had levelled his thunder against a cer- 
tain friar called Golwyn, whom he found 
strolling through that country and dis- 


posing of false relies. Gii’ald’s dean 
and beadles had emptied his relic- 
bnx, anil had summarily seized his 
horse, on which he rofle his rounds. 
The archdeacon was not a little as- 
tonished to encounter this Golwyn 
and a formidable body of< witnessc^s 
at the threshold of the Apostles, llu- 
bert of Canterbury had sent him over 
to look after his hoi’se, in the chamber- 
lain’s court at Rome. Here he im- 
peached the archdeacon, and actually in- 
sisted tha t the horse on wliich Girald rode 
every afternoon in the Via LateranavrRs 
his identical horse. Now, Girald’s was 
a tall, well-paced, and very handsome 
horse, whereas Friar Golwyn's was a 
soiTy nag. But this only gave Golwyn 
the greater advantage, as he had wit- 
nesses ad libitum ready to swear that 
the archdeacon’s steed and his own lost 
horse were one and the same. Girald’s 
vexation was extreme ; and he set all 
the faciillics of his mind to devise 
a defence. Aeeordinglv, when the 
cause was called on for trial, one 
of the archdeacon’s friends, instruct- 
ed for the ))urpose, stepped forward 
and said, “ 1 am astonished that 
this strolling impostor should have the 
impudence to say that the archdeacon’s 
horse is hi**. His was a i)Oor little 
sorry gelding; the archdeacon’s is a 
fine tall horse, that has iievc^r been mu- 
tilated.” Golwyn, ready to swear any- 
thing, immediately sprang forward, and 
rotestcd,sohelphim all the saints, that 
is horse, of which he had been robbed, 
as aforesaid, was no gelding at all, but 
just such as Master Girald’s witnesses 
luwl describcil, and as the reverend 
judge would find him to be if he would 
take the trouble to examine. Thereupon, 
the allegation, being taken down, and 
the issue set forth on the record, tryers 
were swom in, ad inspidemlnm,*' 
and the parties proceeded to the arch- 
deaijon’s stables, d’he tryers return- 
ing to the chamberlain, gave in their 
finding, in the midst of a burst of laugh- 
ter, nearly to the effect that the arch- 
fleacon’s horse wasamare: — “ Domine, 
f(!cimus (piod jussistis, et nihil ibi tale 
invcnimiis ; sed nec monachus ipse no- 
biscum veniens quanipampropinquius 
aliis partes illas inspiciens, et oculis 
quideiii et inanibiis cuncta jjerscrutaus 
ac perluslrans, quidqiiam ibi pneter 
virgam inutilem et peram vacuam in- 
venit.” *J'he trick was completely suc- 
cessful. The chamberlain that even- 
ing entertained the Pope with the 
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story, aiul Golwyii’s process next 
morning uiis quashed. 

There is, or was at that lime a 
fountain on the south side of the 
Church of St. John of Lateran, called 
the Fountain of the Virgins,’* where 
Innocent was in the habit of sitting to 
take the air; and being seated here 
with some of his attendants, next day, 
he had Girald called to him, and ad. 
niitted into his private circle. Here 
there was abundance of grave joking 
about Golwyn’s nag, and Girald by 
his humorous emulation of the Pope’s 
puns, which Innocent did not spani 
on the Latin equivo<picfor << witnesses, ” 
kept up a siTies of witty sallies which 
mortified the Canterbury advocat(*s 
inexpressibly, and gave high hopes 
and confidence to the counsel for St. 
David’s. But a consistorial suit was 
not to be gained by even pontifical 
jokes. The primatial purse was inex- 
haustible. Every Cardinal, and every 
judge, and every ollicer of the court 
had his bribe. T'he Archdeacon was 
worn out by delays, references com- 
missioned to examine witnesses in Eng- 
land, costs and expenses. At last, 
after six years’ litigation, he abandoned 
his suit, with dilliculty finding means 
to get out of the hands of the usurers, 
and pay his journey home. He was 
now ill about the fiftieth year of his 
age, and for upwards of twenty years 
longer lie continued to write and study 
with wonderful assiduity in the midst 
of continual broils ; for his reverse at 
Rome did not smooth his path in after 
life. Still he was Archdeacon of 
Brecknock, and the pride of St. Da- 
vid’s. As he had lived for his native 
diocese, he died, and is buried at the 
Cathedral of St. David’s. His monu- 
ment is still seen in the transept bear- 
ing a full length effigy, which repre- 
sents him in the prime of life. The 
countenance is long, oval, and gracious; 
the nose straight ; a long and straight 
upper lip, and a inputh expressive at 
once of resolution and taste — such are^ 
the lineaments which time preserves of 
our traveller. 

Of the features of his mind we have 
endeavoured to give an honest trans- 
cript from the voluminous writings 


which he has left behind him. If we 
have censured him for vanity, we hope 
we have allowed him due credit for 
learning and ability: if we have im- 
puted to him a base sycophancy in his 
earlier libels on his own countrymen, 
and all their Celtic kindred, we must 
allow that, in struggling so long and so 
devotedly as he did to become a Welsh 
bishop over his own people, he gave 
roof that natural and manly affection 
ad long outlived that puerile disdain 
in his bosom ; if we have smiled at his 
credulity in some things, we have been 
careful to remind the reader that he 
lived in the midst of moral agencies 
with which the world is not now prac- 
ticiJly acquainted, and which, perhaps, 
if they surrounded any of ourselves in 
the same modes of manifestation as he 
was hal)ituated to, might leave the 
strongest-minded of us open to the 
rebuke of siqxwstition from future ages. 
On the whole, our excursion into 
those remote fields of iiujuiry has been 
wholesome, and attended, if with no 
great accession of knowledge, at least 
with some increase of charity. But we 
fear we must conclude by saying some- 
thiujj that may not be deemed quite 
charitable. We have been speaking 
of a great genius and scholar, an emi- 
nent ecclesiastic, a distinguished poli- 
tician; we must beg pardon of his 
memory that we should have counted 
him among so unworthy a class of 
competitors for notice as those with 
whose names we have associated his. 
A geographer, a naturalist, an anti- 
quary, a musician, an elegant writer, 
and with all the unhappy petulance of 
his early contempts against his own 
country, a strenuous patriot, Girald, 
the Welshman, can well afford to have 
his errors in fact corrected, his cre- 
dulity in the marvellous excused, and 
his faults in feeling and taste rectified, 
without descending from the high rank 
of a first-class British writer, a place 
in which he need be under no appre- 
hension of being incommoded by the 
intrusion of any of the other “Irish 
Tourists” with whom we have done 
him the injustice to associate his great 
and honourtible name. 
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Since our last number appeared, the 
promised measures of law reform have 
been introduced into parliament. They 
may be said — at least one of them — to 
have already received the fiat of legis- 
lative. approval; and they will, ere long, 
be, either entirely or with modifica- 
tions, the law of the land. 

It is strange how little interest the 
majority of unprofessional men take 
in such measures. We are all ready 
to take an active part in the question 
whether our neighbour s house should 
be worth £S or £10, to entitle him to 
a vote, though it probably is practically 
as immaterial to many, as the colour of 
his waistcoat ; but to the improvement 
of our judicial system, a matter which 
must personally affect us all more or 
less, and that in the most sensitive 
organ, the pocket, vve are almost <*i8 
profoundly indifferent, as we are to the 
social condition of the man in the 
moon. Men arc seldom roused from 
this apathy until they are afflicted with 
active litigation, and suffering under 
that ungentle irritant, a bill .of costs. 
Members of the legal professions have, 
in one sense, less iiiierest in law reform 
than most other classes of the com- 
munity; for they are, to a proverb, 
less engaged in litigation. 

The ministerial prbgramme contains 
bills of two kinds : One, to improve 
the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and the other to improve pro- 
ceedings in the Law Courts. 

The Chancery bill purports to be a 
measure to simplify and improve” 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery. 
The scope of the bill is not extensive ; 
it is confined to the introduction of 
proceedings by petition instead of by 
bill. This is by no means a novelty. 
Certain branches of equitable relief 
have long' been administered on peti- 
tions. It is the ordinary practice of 
the court to appoint receivers for the 
benefit of mortgagees and judgment- 
creditors on petition, the relief in the 
case of mortgagees being given under 
a statute passed so far back as 177L 
The appointment of new trustees in 
certain cases, and various other simple 
branches of equitable jurisdiction, are 


conducted in the same form, under 
special statutes. So far as the present 
measure proposes merely to extend this 
practice to other simple cases in which 
proceedings by petition will be really 
less expensive to the suitors, it will 
probably meet with universal approvciK 
There are, no doubt, many other cases 
unprovided for by statute, in which the 
formal issuing of subpoenas and re- 
quiring answers and proofs (which con- 
stitute the difference between j^roceed- 
ings on petition and in a complete suit) 
lead to an unnecessary expence. 

Rut here the merits of this portion 
of the measure end. When it is pro- 
posed to apply the same practice to 
adverse suits, in which discovery is re- 
quired, and to allow petitions with 
schedules of interrogatories, instead of 
bills, to he met by affidavits in lieu of 
answers, and. on which notices arc to 
be served in lieu of subpoenas, it is but 
changing the name and not the sub- 
stance, and introducing the uncertainty 
of a new and loose practice for one 
settled and well understood. It is 
hard to conceive a case in which it 
would be proper to decide a hostile 
suit on an answering affidavit, in which 
it would not be equally easy to decide 
it on bill and answer. So far as ex- 
pense is caused in suits by requiring 
the presence of unnecessary and for. 
mal parties, it would be a much more 
obvious and effectual remedy to extend 
further the improvements lately made 
by the general orders of the court and 
the application of the principle enun- 
ciated in the 24th section of this bill, 
to which we shall presently refer. So 
far as delay and complexity is caused 
by the technicalities of pleading on the 
present system, the bill leaves the 
evil almost untouched ; for these diffi. 
culties arise chiefly in the very cases 
to which the proceeding by petition is 
by this bill admitted to be inapplica- 
bie. They are thus left unreinedied 
in the instances where they are most 
mischievous, and the substitute which 
is to avoid them is applicable to cases 
in which they do not exist. 

Saving of expense, which is the 
principal advantage claimed for the 
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change^ is unduubtedly an object of 
paramount importance. It is one great 
excellence in the course proposed, 
vhen applied to simple cases ; but in 
other instances, as truly observed by 
Mr. Turner, the altered procedure 
proposed by this bill would rather in- 
crease than diminish the expense to 
suitors. Even if it were not so, yet if 
the change substitutes a less effective 
mode of doing justice (which, by pre- 
serving the proceeding by bill for diffi- 
cult cases, the framer of the plan ap- 
pears to admit it is a move in the 
wi’ong direction. A glance at the 
real causes of expense in a Chancery 
suit will shew this, and that the giant 
evil of the court in this respect is 
wholly untouched by the measure. 

A great part, often the greatest 
part, of a bill of Chancery costs is 
paid almost for nothing. Take the 
common instance of the preparation of 
a Master's report, which is a part of 
the suit to be still continued in the new 
system. The only individual w'ho 
takes any trouble with this, after the 
oints in dispute between the parties 
efore the Master are decided, is the 
solicitor who has the carriage of the 
proceedings. To him the preparation 
of the report is a work of great la- 
bour, requiring an intimate knowledge 
of all the proceedings in the cause, and 
the rights of the parties, and a duty 
of great responsibility, not only to his 
own client but to other parties and 
the Court. Take, as an instance, a 
report of average length — say 200 
folios, of 72 words each — the drafting 
of which would occupy a solicitor 
several days, exclusive of his clerk's 
time. For this the charges are nearly 
us follow : — 

To the solicitor for attending the Mas- 
ter, for instructions, and drafting 


the report and schedules, £5 0 0 

To the Master*s clerk for copying it, . . 5 0 0 

Chancery Fund, 3 3 0 

Hegistror, for a copy attested 7 17 I 


Thus £16 is paid for nothing or mat- 
ters of mere form, and £5 is paid for 
the work done. In one cause now 
pending, the charges for the report 
for the Master’s examiner and the re- 
gistrar were £68, and this was by no 
means a very unusual instance. The 
same system pervades every part of 
the court. On every affidavit filed 
there is a fee of two snillings and six- 
pence late currency for the first 72 
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words, and tenpence for every subse- 
quent 72 words, beside the charges 
afterwards made for attested copies. 
The official charges for copies of docu- 
ments filed in the court are tenpence 
for every seventy-two words, being 
more than eight times as much as is 
charged for precisely the same thing in 
the Court of the Commissioners for Sale 
of Encumbered Estates, where the ex- 
pense is only three halfpence for every 
ninety words. In many instances the 
suitor, by the practice of the Court of 
Chancery, is obliged to pay for these 
attested copies, though they are wholly 
useless to him. Thus an answer cannot 
be filed until a copy of the bill is taken, 
or a replication until copies of the an- 
swers are taken, though the opposite 
£licitur is willing to lend his copies, 
which would answer every purpose just 
as well. For a class of lormal pro- 
ceedings, called “ side-bar orders,” the 
solicitor is allowed to charge 3s. Id. ; 
the official charges are £l 1 2s. 6d. 
For issuing a Master’s summons, a 
document of less gravity than a petty 
sessions summons, which costs six- 
pence, the Chancery charge is 13s. 
These are far from being the most 
grievous official charges ; they are in 
fact selected at random. Every step 
taken in the court is subject to some 
such exaction ; and all these must be 
paid down in the first instance. They 
are usually advanced by the solicitor ; 
and instances have occurred in which 
the remuneration allowed for some 
duties was less than the interest of the 
money thus expended, when the pay- 
ment of his costs was long delayed I 
The excuse made for these exorbU 
tant charges, is the necessity of sus- 
taining a fund called the ** Suitors’ 
Fee Fund,” to meet certain expenses. 
A few words will explain to the un- 
professional reader what this is. By 
several statutes, passed since the year 
1823, various offices connected with 
the court were abolished. They were 
all either absolute sinecures, or offices 
which became useless from the im- 
provements effected in the practice of 
the court. Some of the discharged 
officers were appointed to new offices ; 
but, by the odd fatality which occurs 
in all changes connected with our 
public departments, some of the old 
hands did not supply the new places. 
Whether re-appointed or not, all had 
claims for compensation. To supply a 
2 E 
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Iniid i*« r this purj.ose, u statute autho- 
ris'd the investnient of a suui of 
£‘200,000 of the unemployed money 
belonging to the suitors and lodged in 
the Bunk of Ireland. But this expe- 
dient (which savours somewhat of the 
genius of oertuin ci davant stock- 
brokers) not supplying a sufficient 
fund when more extensive changes were 
introduced, the old fees and charges 
payable by suitors were continued or 
commuted for others of nearly the 
same amount. Tney are all paid into 
a common fund, called the “ Suitors* 
Fee F und,’* on which the compensations, 
along with certain salaries and some 
other expenses,* are charged. 

The origin of the fund which was 
selected to supply the abovemen- 
tioned £'200,000 is curious, and mq|| 
be incidentally mentioned, as illus- 
trative of the origin of some com- 
pensations in the court. In ancient 
times a large proportion of the suitor's 
money used to be suffered to remain 
in the hands of the Masters. Master 
Tunnadine failed in his circumstances 
in 1780, by which a sum of £9,000, 
then in his hands, was lost. A statute 
was, thereupon, passed (2'2, ‘20 (jeo. 
] II.) requiring the suitor’s money to be 
all lodged in the Bank of Ireland. 
The Masters had been allowed to use 
the money lying in their hands, iind 
this flagrant breach of trust was made 
the excuse for a compen.sation of ^OOO 
added to their salaries when the out- 
rageous abuse was abolished. 

The policy or justice of compen- 
sating the holders of sinecure or use- 
less offices, which improvement renders 
profitless, may well be questioned, it 
is hard to see why because a man has 
for years enjoyed a salary for idleness 
orj work inconsistent with improve- 
ment— that i) fur nothing or wor.se 
than nothing — he should therefore be 
entitled to have it continued. The 
very opposite would be more reason- 
able* No one ever would dream of 
remunerating the doctors of a city 
because improved sanatory regulations 
lessened their practice, though they 


had spent much money and time in 
study, trusting to its profitable un- 
heulthiness. No one thought of com- 
pensating junior harristeis for the 
loss of their fees consequent on the 
abolition of fines and recoveries. But 
when chancery reform has abolished the 
office, for example, of usher, two and 
a-half per cent, is to be still levied on 
all moneys of ruined and impoverished 
suitors passing through the court, to 
pay a salary to the lion. R. II. Fitz- 
gibbon for doing nothing. The only 
justificution for this is, that the holders 
of the abolished offices were appointed 
to or allowed to buy their places on 
the faith that the abuses would be 
perpetual, and that it would be a 
breach of faith summarily to dismiss 
them when no ftiult can be found with 
them personally. This, no doubt, is 
true ; though it is odd that its jus- 
tice never occurs to the legislature in 
such instances as are above alluded to, 
where patronage is not coiiccrne<l. But 
why should such compensation fall only 
on a particular class of the com- 
munity? Why should suitors alone 
suffer for bad practices which they 
could not help, and not the whole 
community who authorised those prac- 
tices ? If such a contract or under- 
standing existed, it was one between 
the whole communlry and the officers 
of the court, and not between the lat- 
ter and the present suitors ; and the 
whole community should keep it by 
allowing the state to pay the compen- 
sation. Beside, the answer does not 
truly meet the objection, which is, 
that offices are ever held on such an 
understanding ; and though a statute 
of Will. IV. prevents compensation 
being given for the future on this 
ground in the Court of Chancery, the 
.same wise rule has not been applied to 
other public departments. 

In the infancy of our judicial sys- 
tem, the administration of justice was 
regarded as a legitimate source of 
profit, with many other branches of pre- 
rogative wliich were made the foun- 
dation of extortion.f All our courts 


• Among the charges on this fund, it may be mentioned, one is any UcMeiency in the 
! alary of the learned first CoiniiiissiuiuT of Bankrupts, whose court has no more connexloa 
A.itli the matters of iquitablc jurisdiction, for which the fee-fuiid is levied on the suitors, 
ll an tlie iStar-Cliamlnr or tlie Court of Conscience. 

f Tliere is a curious account of the costs of a suit in the reign of Henry 11., in the first 
volu ne of Mr. Purton Cooper’s reports. The reader is amused with the frequent buying of 
wnti. The suitor's gilts in money and horaw to his “ pleaders and helpers,” are about 24 
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grew up under this theory, of which 
fees to judges and their officers were 
the necessary consequence. But the 
administration of justice is the duty 
of the state — not a prerogative of the 
prince. When men unite in society* 
they necessarily give up their right by 
nature to act on their own views of 
their private disputes and enforce 
what they individually consider justice. 
A primary object of forming a civil 
society is to avoid the inconveniences 
of exercising that natural right. The 
community are, therefore, under as 
strong an obligation to provide the 
means of deciding and enforcing pri- 
vate claims as to perform any other 
purpose for which they are united. 
The a«lministration of civil justice is 
as much a duty of the state as protect- 
ing the citizens from foreign enemies, 
or performing any other public func- 
tion. Why should the particular 
persons who are unfortunate enough 
to require the exercise of that duty 
specially pay for it, any more than 
any other individuals of the community 
who derive a special benefit from the 
discharge of any other state duties ? 
A particular class of British subjects 
derive a special, if not exclusive, bene- 
fit from the suppression of the Borneo 
pirates j the whole community pays 
for it. That the same rule should 
apply to the administration of justice 
i>, in some degree, recognised in our 
polity by the payment of the judges out 
of the inilional exchequer. It is not 
easy to see why the state should pro- 
vide the person w'ho is to decide, and 
nut equally provide the auxiliary offi- 
cers indispensable to work out that 
decision. The expences of bringing 
forward the case to be decided, such, 
for example, as the payment of advo- 
cates, attorneys, and witnesses, are, of 
course, to he borne by the litigants, k 
is no part of the duty of the state to 
prepare the dispute, or take any part 
in contesting it ; it is only to dt cide it, 
and enforce its decision. Whether 
this theory be correct as a doc- 
trine of jurisprudence or not, the 
universal cry for cheap justice shews 
how general the feeling is of its prac- 
tical utility. 


Regarding the question then, either 
in reference to the special grievances 
of the Court of Chancery, or on more 
general principles, we are led towards 
thesameconclusion. Efforts tocheapen 
litigation by having rights decided on 
garbled or imperfect materials, or by 
providing inferior and incompetent 
tribunals, are all mistaken. The first 
great step is, that the duties of the 
court and its officers should be per- 
formed at least cheaply, if not gratui- 
tously, so far as the suitors are con- 
cerned. Vast improvement has, no 
doubt, been made in this respect within 
the last half-century. Prior to 1817 
the charges payable in the superior 
courts in Ireland are almost incredi- 
ble. Among the instances to be found 
in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry, is one cause in which £431 
13s. 4d. was paid to a six clerk for 
1295 attendances on a reference before 
the Master, not one of which he actu- 
ally gave! In another instance the 
clerk of errors refused to set down a 
cause for argument in the Court of 
Error until £400 was paid to him for 
copies of the record! There are 
other instances equally flagrant. But 
though much has been done, much 
remains to be done. The existing Acts 
do provide for the gradual reduction 
of court charges ; but the process ad- 
vances very slowly. It is not to be 
forgotten, that in addition to the 
amount levied on suitors in the name 
of official fees, they have to con- 
tribute very largely to the funds of 
the state in the form of stamp duties, 
which are imposed at a high rate on all 
legal proceedings. 

Beside rendering proceed’ngs in 
Chancery less expensive, the proposed 
measure purports to render them more 
simple. The mere substitution of pe- 
titions and answering affidavits for 
bills and answers would have little 
effect in this way — being, as before 
observed, but giving other names to the 
same thing in substance. But one section 
of the bill contains the rudiments of a 
very great improvement, though it 
may be well questioned whether it 
proposes an effectual remedy for the 
evil it is intended to obviate. It is 


marks ; tlio fees to the King’s courts are IC marks and a-lialf ; lo the King’s physician 36 
marks and a-li.df; to the King 100 marks; and to the Queen a mark of gold. All the money 
is borro'»\ ed from J e ws. 
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the 24th section, which enables the 
court to give relief by the partial ad- 
ministration of an estate or trust. 
There is no doctrine of courts of 
equity which works more practical 
injustice than the rule, that the court 
will not give relief unless it can givo 
complete relief. It is the fruitful 
source of expense in suits ; it is, also, 
an inexhaustible mine for technical 
and captious objections. In fact, this 
rule, with the necessity of having every 
interest, however formal, represented, 
is the great source of complication in 
equity suits. A simple example of 
very ordinary occurrence will explain 
this to the unlearned retidcr. 

A. borrows money on his estate ; he 
then marries, and settles it in the 
usual course, creating trustees for se- 
curing children's portions, and making 
himself tenant for life, with remainder 
to his eldest son. He dies, and his 
creditor institutes a suit for the money 
borrowed. Suppose all the younger 
children of age, but the trustees dead; 
and suppose, also, the borrower left 
little or no personal property. It is 
yet necessary to have a personal repre- 
sentative of the survivor of the trus- 
tees, because he has what is called a 
legal estate, and to have a personal 
representative of A., because the 
eldest son has, in the eye of the 
law, a right to have the personal 
estate of A. applied, in the first in- 
stance, to pay the debt, and, to give 
complete relief, an account of it must, 
therefore, be taken. In order to per- 
fect his suit, the plaintiff procures 
separate letters of administration to 
the trustee and to A., out of the Ec- 
clesiastical Court, and these adminis- 
trations may be, and commonly arc, 
granted to two of his attorney's 
clerks, who arc made defendants, and 
against whom the court goes through 
the farce of making a decree. It is 
eai'y to see how complicated a suit 
may become when the process of bor- 
rowing and settling the estate has been 
repeated by two or three successive 
generations, before the suit is insti- 
tuted. 

A remedy for this evil is manifestly 
very desirable, and the proposed bill, 
so far as it would remedy it, would be 
most useful ; but it is limited to a pro- 
ceeding hy petition, and leaves un- 
touched cases where a plenary suit 
would be instituted, where the evil 


would still be most severely felt. 
However, the clause, such as it is, 
along with another provision in the 
bill, enabling suitors to have the de- 
cision of the court on a special case 
stated in a petition, are certainly moves 
in the right direction. 

Our object is rather to invite atten- 
tion to the subject of Chancery reform 
than to criticise this measure in detail. 
The objections made to it so forcibly 
by Mr. Turner point out its principal 
defects, and are well worth reading. 
Many of these are of a nature not easy 
to explain to the unprofessipnal reader. 
Beside those alluded to by him, there 
are two novelties in the bill which are 
a little startling — one is (in sec. 11), 
making books of account primu facie 
evidence in favour of the person who 
kept them ; and the other is (in sec. 
17), allowing the Master in Chancery 
to direct a person out of the juri«dic- 
tion, to be served ond bound with 
notice, hy publishing an advertisement, 
[in a newspaper ?] 

We have already said the scope of 
this measure is limited. It is to be hoped, 
now that public attention is being 
awakened to the subject, that some fu- 
ture measure will deal with more com- 
prehensive doctrines. Some practical 
changes of considerable importance 
have been tried under the late act for the 
sale of incumbered estates, and there 
seems no reason why they should not 
be adopted, to a modified extent at least, 
in Courts of Equity. 

One great evil in causes respecting 
land in courts of equity arises from 
the appointment of receivers. The 
estate cannot be sold until all the 
claims on it are ascertained, and, to 
preserve the profits of the estate for 
creditors, pending the accounts requi- 
site for that purpose, a receiver is 
^pointed. The appointment of a re- 
ceiver is often the signal to the tenants 
to become irregular and dishonest; 
to say nothing of the political evils of 
breaking up the relation which should 
subsist between landlord and tenant, 
and putting a stop to all improvement 
on tho estate, the loss from dishonest 
tenants and the expense and costs of 
the receiver swallow up a very large 
proportion of the nominal proceeds of 
the property; and the disorganised 
state to which it is sometimes reduced 
may materially affect its value when 
ultimately brought to the hammer. In 
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the Encumbered Estates Commission, 
the course pursued is the very oppo- 
site. The estate is sold in the first 
instance, and the purchase-money in- 
vested. It well deserves consideration 
whether the same course should not 
be adopted in courts of equity, in cases 
where, at the commencement of the 
suit, it appears that it must eventuate 
in a sale. The creditors would, in 
many instances, be gainers, by secur- 
ing even the reduced dividends on the 
invested purchase-money. The lead- 
ing principle of the Incumbered es- 
tates Act — that a sale in court should 
give an indefeasible title to the pur- 
chaser — might also be advantage- 
ously adopted within certain limits; 
not to the arbitrary and unjustifiable 
extent of protecting the purchaser in 
every case, though he be ever so care- 
less, or the sale be ever so fraudulent 
or collusive ; but to the modified ex- 
tent of enabling the court to give a 
complete legal title, without having 
every outstanding estate represented 
before it. There would, undoubtedly, 
be much difficulty in defining the ex- 
tent to which this might be done ; but 
it does not seem to be insuperable. 
We are far from approving of the in- 
troduction cf extempore or occasional 
tribunals, or of the policy of the En- 
cumbered Estates Act in particular ; 
but the working of that measure, ne- 
vertheless, might supply some good 
rules of practice. Thus, for instance, 
the mode of taking accounts adopted 
by the Commissioners — by which a 
schedule of the incumbrances is pre- 
pared by one party, and there is no 
further litigation by any person who 
is satisfied with the statements made in 
it, proceedings becoming necessary 
only when there is really some ques- 
tion in dispute — is much cheaper and 
more satisfactory than the practice in 
courts of equity, of filing charges and 
discharges for every claim, thus get- 
ting up a separate little suit for every 
demand, disputed or undisputed. 

Before leaving the subject of Chan- 
cery reform, we must say a word of 
the way in which the subject is brought 
forward in parliament. Why is the 
proposed measure confined to Ire- 
land ? If it is good, why is England ex- 
cluded? If it is bad, why should Ire- 
land bo victimized ? But one reason 
can he suggested, viz. that it is 
a hasty experiment of the merits of 


which its framers are not satisfied. 
It was calculated that from the un- 
fortunate facility in carrying any mea- 
sure for Ireland of which the minis- 
try choose to tako the responsibility, 
the ministerial hobby could thus bo 
trotted through parliament with less 
danger of a fall. The fact that the 
house was counted out on the second 
reading of the bill, shows this was 
not a miscalculation. The advantages 
of assimilating the laws in both coun- 
tries are many and great, and not 
the least is the protection it affords 
against measures introduced as this is. 
Such protection is peculiarly neces- 
sary in legal matters, on which it is so 
hard to bring public opinion to hear. 
The mode in which the measure ap- 
pears to have been prepared, makes 
the limiting of it more objectionable. 
Save the mysterious communications 
which passed between the learned 
framer of it and a few high legal func- 
tionaries (the extent of whose approval 
appears to have been limited), no one 
at this side of the channel seems to have 
known, in the least, what was intended 
until the bill was introduced. The 
Irish public, lay and professional, 
like children for whom papa has pre- 
pared something very nice, wore ex- 
pected to clap their hands in ecstacy, 
when the toy was suddenly produced. 

Another hill has been introduced 
for the improvement of our common 
law proceedings. This, as far as it 
goes, is most excellent. Its principal 
objects are to make all actions com- 
mence by a uniform process — a writ 
of summons ; to remove the delays con- 
sequent on the distinction between 
term and vacation ; to equalise the 
business of all the courts, and make 
the practice of all uniform ; and to in- 
troduce certain improvements in de- 
tail, which will simplify and cheapen 
pleadings. By the first of these 
changes, not only is the now-unmean- 
ing fiction of our writs abolished, but 
a hotter mode of serving them is in- 
troduced. The second is a great im- 
provement. By the present system a 
debtor or wrong doer can only be sued 
at certain times of the year, and if he 
can evade, or his adversary neglects, 
service of the writ upon him, before a 
particular day, he gains a delay of 
several months. The provisions re- 
specting the filing of pleadings will 
not only cheapen proceedings, but re- 
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move a mass of nonsensical fictions 
from the records of future actions. 
The excellence of these objects no one 
can question. Whether there may 
not he faults to be found with a few of 
the means by which it is proposed to 
carry them out, is another matter. 
Thus requiring the service of sum- 
monses to be made within so limited a 
space as a quarter sessions' district 
mtay lead to inconvenience. This and 
some others of the provisions of the 
bill ought to be attended to by per- 
sons whose practical knowledge makes 
them competent judges of the proba- 
ble results. On these subjects we are 
legislating with the experience of some 
years to guide us, as reforms of the 
same character were introduced seve- 
ral years since in England. 

There is one provision in the bill 
which affirms a very important princi- 
ple, though it is comprised in very few 
lines. It is allowing debtors to he sued 
in Ireland, who have property here, 
though they reside out of the jurisdic- 
tion. Until the year 1843, it was 
doubted whether, under the existing 
law, this could be done, although the 
power had been occasionally exercised. 
In that year the pow'er to substitute 
service on persons living within the 
jurisdiction acting in certain capacities 
for persons out of the jurisdiction, 
was affirmed by a solemn decision of 
the Court of Exchequer, on the con- 
struction of an act of parliament pecu- 
liar to Ireland. Tliis practice of sub- 
stitution has, however, been sparingly 
followed. The injustice of allowing a 
debtor to cheat his creditors by living 
inonecountry,and leaving the property 
out of which alone they can levy their 
debts in another, is obvious. The 
quantity of property held in this 
country by ah.sentees, may have made 
the grievance more felt here than in 
England, and led to the difference in 
the now existing law. The remedy 
must be either by giving jurisdiction to 
the courts of the country where the 
debtor resides over property here, or 
by giving authority to the courts here 
to act against a defendant abroad. 
The former, beside other objections, 
is, in cases of persons residinginforeign 
kingdoms, impossible. The latter has 
a precedent in the Scotch law and in 
the laws of several other nations, and 
is supposed to have been adoj)ted 
here by the statute of George III. 


above referred to, which, however, is 
rather obscure on the subject. The 
proposed bill will clear away all doubt. 
The principle has, indeed, been already 
affirmed in various acts respecting the 
process of our Courts of Equity. 

It is to be regretted only that the 
bill stops where it does. Thus it leaves 
untouched what will be now the last 
remnant of the legal fictions in which 
our ancestors delighted, viz : the form 
used in an ejectment. It would be 
difficult to invent another equally 
absurd jumble of nonsensical false- 
hoods. Mr. Smith wishes to recover 
a small house from Mr. Murphy, and 
he commences an action in the Com- 
mon Pleas for this purpose. He docs 
so, by delivering to Murphy a decla- 
ration in ejectment, in which an ima- 
ginary personage, John Doe, com- 
plains about as many messuages, acres 
of arable land, land cover eel with 
water, &c., as the fancy of the pleader 
and the law stationer suggests, with 
bogs, dove cots, coney boroughs, &c., 
ad lihilnm ; cand the complaint is, that 
A. B. C, & D. made leases of the 
premises to Mr. Doe, the terms of 
which are gravely stated, and while he 
was peaceably possessed of them, an- 
other fanciful personage, John Thrust- 
out, against the peace of the Queen, 
with force and arms, with swords, 
clubs, &c., also according to the fancy 
of the pleader and the law stationer, 
on a certain day turneil him out, and 
keeps him out; for which Mr. Doe 
seeks to recover from Mr. Thrustout 
e£l000 damages. In the entire drama, 
Mr. Smith’s name need not, and Mr. 
Murphy’s does not, once appear ; but 
a notice from Mr. Thrustout is ap- 
pended to the document, informing 
Mr. Murphy .and .all others that he 
claims nothing in the premises, and 
that this is served on them to frighten 
them into employing an‘ attorney. 
Upon this rigmarole the court gr.avely 
adjudicates; .and will notallow Mur- 
phy to say one word about his claim 
to the house, unless he admits the 
accurate truth of all the falsehoods 
stated in it! These absurdities are 
defended by some on the ground of 
convenience, and the state of our law 
of real property, by which, in the case 
supposed. Smith, though the real cl.aim- 
ant, would be obliged to rely on the 
title of A. B. C. or D., to recover in 
a court of law. But all the material 
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fcicts could be stated in three liues> 
alleging that Smith seeks to recover 
the house in question, and that for 
that purpose he has a right to use the 
names of A. B. C. & 1)., and that he 
claims to have been entitled to it from 
a certain day. Fines and recoveries, 
and a host of other antiquated fictions, 
have been swept away by the common 
sense of modern times ; why is this, 
the most absurd of all, suffered to 
continue in daily use ? It is no answer 
that its meaning is generally under- 
stood. That is equally true of all the 
other prolix legal forms which have 
been abolished. Besides, it is not 
.always true of ejectments. Instances 
have occurred in which persons served 
with them have imagined them to be 
practical jokes 1 

By the bill before thehouse, it is not 
proposed to extend to this country the 
English system of pleading in actions 
at law. It may be questioned how 
much of it is an improvement ; but 
there are points in our system of 
pleading which need reform in both 
countries. To take one instance : 
There are two forms of action, techni- 
cjilly known as case and trespass. The 
sole differences between them are of 
the most purely technical chariieter, 
and the injuries to which they are re- 
.spectively applicable sometimes depend 
oil the most subtle distinctions. If a 
defendant thro w's a block out of his win- 
dow, and it hits you, your remedy is 
trespass ; but if it lies on the ground, 
and you stumble over it, your remedy 
is case. If your neighbour has a 
spout which makes your house damp, 
if the shoe of it ends on his land, your 
remedy is case ; if it is long enough 
to project oil your land, the remedy is 
trespass. In either of these instances, 
if from ignorance of what may turn 
out to be the real facts, or from an 
oversight of the pleader, the action is 
begun ill the wrong form, though all 
the substantials he ever so clearly 
proved, inste.ul of recovering compen- 
sation for your broken bones or da- 
maged house, you will have the plea- 
sure of paying your opponent’s costs ; 
and the dispute at the trial may be 
purely as to the precise moment at 
which the block fell, or the number of 
inches in the shoo of the spout — put- 
ting the real merits wholly out of view. 
Tlie leading case by which this dis- 
tinction (technically known as the 


difference between immediate and con- 
sequential damages) is usually illus- 
trated, affords a good example of its 
absurdity. A young gentleman named 
Shepherd, for sport, threw a large 
squib into a market- house on a fair- 
day. It fell on the table of a pie-rnan. 
The pie-man, in terror, pelted it away, 
and the next pie-man, in warding it 
off, gave it a direction by which it hit 
a man named Scott in the eye, explod- 
ing and blinding him. Scott brought 
his action «*)gainst Shepherd. It was 
admitted on all hands that he had lost 
his eye, solely through the wanton and 
unjustifiable act of the defendant; 
that the pie-men were wholly blame- 
less, having acted under the momen- 
tary impulse of self-preservation ; and 
that Shepherd alone was responsible 
for the damage. But the sole question 
discussed, and on which much learned 
and refined argument was expended, 
was, w'hat form of action should have 
been adopted — which turned upon 
this, whether, when the squib fell on 
the first pie-man’s table, the immediate 
act of Sliepberd was to be considered 
complete. The subtlety of the point 
was exquisite ; it was worthy of the 
genius of Scotus or Aquinas, or any 
of the irrefr.ngable or invincible doc- 
tors that ever disputed at the Sor- 
bonne. 

Simplicity is a merit in every sys- 
tem. In systems of law it is pre- 
eminently so. Every citizen is pre- 
sumed to know the law, and bound by 
the consequences of that knowledge. 
It is rather htird that it should contain 
things he could not understand. 

The foregoing observations, though 
meant to direct the .attention of the 
general reader to the subject of law 
reform, are by no means intended to 
advocate the theory, that the unlearn- 
ed and inexperienced are the fittest 
to make it. Law reforms not emanat- 
ing from lawyers, will generally pro- 
duce more mischief than good. The 
connection between the various branch- 
es of our system is so intimate and 
extensive, that a change in any one 
part necessarily affects many more. 
The supposition that the advantage 
of knowledge of the subject is counter- 
b.ilanced by the evils of educational 
prejudices, is without foundation. 
Many of the most ardent roforiners are 
to be found among the most learned 
lawyers. But a popular knowledge of 
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the subject, and of the species of evils 
to be reiiKMlied, i.^ useful, if it be only 
to give a right direction to the pres- 
sure from without. Wlioti a measure 
called a reform is introduced, people 
are too apt to rely implicitly on the 
statement that it is so. Crude tind ill- 
considered measures can thus be 
forced through parliament by the 
effects of mere indolence. It is left 
to lawyers alone to debate upon them, 
and any objections of theirs which do 
not tally with the preconceived no- 
tions of the man who believes the other 
side, are recklessly imputed to seldsli 
motives. Take as an instance the com- 
ment evoked from the Times news- 
paper by Mr. Turner’s speech on the 
chancery reform bill ; in which it is 
assumed, that no one could resi&t the 
measure except from blind prejudice 
or sordid self-interest. Members have 
not even the patience to listen to the 
debate, in which they might pick 
up some knowledge* of the subject. 
There is, consequently, no class of 
measures where the votes are more 
purely factious. 

Before leaving the subject, which 
being rather an unpopular one has 
perhaps occupied an undue space, one 
word is to be added on another branch 
of our jurisprudence, untouched by 
the bills before the House. The sys- 
tem of our ecclesiastical courts calls as 
loudly for reform as either our equity 


ur law Cimrts — indeed more so. The 
system is radically defective. The 
questions usually discussed there are 
on thecompetency of testators. Ifthere 
be one subject more fit than another 
for open investigation, and to be sub- 
mitted to a jury, it is this. Yet our 
ecclesiastical courts have no power 
to direct vim-voce examinations or 
issues, as our equity courts have, on 
any disputed facts. All the inquiry is 
necessarily conducted in secret on 
written statements. Cross-examina- 
tion is, consequently, comparatively 
useless. The process of direct examina- 
tion is particularly objectionable, for it 
is taken on the pleadings, and is little 
better than a set of .‘iftidavits. In the 
case of illiterate witnesses, the use of 
the obsolete and peculiar phraseology 
of the pleadings increases the mischief. 
How can a frieze- coated countryman 
truly swear to a statement filled with 
the terms “ impugnant,” promo- 
vent,” “ party proponent,” party 
ininistrant,” &c. &C. ? It is said 
to be the examiners duty to ex- 
plain these terms, but as the deposi- 
tions are taken down in them, it is 
trusting a vast deal to the care and 
skill of the officer. There is nothing 
more difficult than explaining such 
things to an illiterate person. But 
the pursuit of this topic would extend 
these remarks to an unreasonable 
length. 


* Not much sometimes — witness the second debate on tlie bill in question, in whicii one 
speaker ilippautly professed to bo ignuraut evou of the name of the Irish Chuiicellur ! 
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M.VURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
CUAPTER I. 

“ THE Dwa OF THE OUILI OTl.VE.” 


TC EITHER tlio iK'r llii* temper of 

llie ii 2 ;o wo li\(‘ in are siieli as to induce 
any man to boa^tot' lii.s family nohility. 
AVt‘ sei* too many pre]»arations around 
us Ibr layinj*; down n<.wv tuundations^ 
to think it a Millalile oeeasimi Ibr al- 
Imlinn to llie ancient e<lHiee. I will, 
therefore, coniine in}M‘lf to ^a^in<r, 
that 1 am not to be regarded as a mere 
Ihvlender b(‘eaii.>e my nanu‘ is not 
chronicled by liurke or Debrett. 
Nly j;r(‘at-ji'’a lid father, afier whom F 
am called, serveil on the p(*r'^onal stalf 
of KiiiL* Janle^ at the Hal lie of the 
lioMie, and vas one of the Hwv who 
ac'companied the monarch on his lliLtht 
fiom the Held, for which act (»f devo- 
tion he was created a peer of Ireland, 
by the stvle and title ot* Timmahoo — . 
J-onl 'I'iernay, t)f 'I'immahoo the fa- 
un ly called it — and a Aery rieh-souml- 
in^ ami jileasant designation has it 
always siMuneil to me. 

The evmits of the time — the scanty 
intervals of leisure eiijoyetl by the 
kinii, and other matters, prevented a 
diu‘ registry of my anei'siurs’ claims ; 
and, in fact, when more peaeeabh* dav s 
succeeded, it w is judged jirudent l<» 
sav' nothiniij about a matter which 
mi^ht revive unhappy recollections, 
and open old scores, seeing that 
tluTc was now another kintj; on the 
throne “win) kiimv not .Joseph and 
so, for this reason and man} otliers, 
my real -jirand father went back to his 
old appellation of ISlaurice diernav, 
and was only a Lonl ainoii^ his inti- 
mate friends and cronies of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

That 1 am simpl) recordinga matter 
of fact, the ])atent of my ancestors* 
nobility now in my possession will sulli- 
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eiently att(‘st : nor is its existence the 
less eonelnsiv'e, that it is inscribed on 
the l)a<‘k of his (‘oinmis''ion as a cap- 
tain in the Shanabogue Feneihles — the 
well-known “ Clear the-way-bo} s ” — a 
jiroud title, it is said, to which they 
impart e< I a new reading at tlie memo- 
rable battle aforementionetl. 

H'he document bears the address of 
a small t)nl)lic-honse »‘alled the Nest, 
on th(‘ Ivi‘lls road, and i‘onlains in one 
corner a somewhat lengthy score for 
j)olable^, Miggesliiig the notion lliatliis 
majesty sv iiipathi^iMl with vulgar iidir- 
miiii's, ami ioiiml, as the olil song says, 
“ that gi ief and .sorrow aie diy.** 

The [u’udcMice which for some years 
si*aleil mv graudfather’s lips, Lipsed, 
after a time, into a eauTess and even 
boastful si)irit, in which he would al- 
lude to his rank in the peerage, the 
place he t)ught to be hohling, ami so 
on: till at la^t, some of tlie (iovern- 
ment people, floiibth'ss taking a liking 
to the snug house ami demesne of 
Timmahoo, denoiineeil him as a rebel, 
on wliieh he was arrested and thrown 
into jail, where lu* lingered for many 
yi*ars, and oidy eame out at last to 
find his estate conliseateil, and himself 
a beggar. 

'riu*re was a small gathering of Jaco- 
bites in one of the towns of Flanders, 
and thither he repaired ; but how he 
lived, or how he dii*d, 1 never learned. 

1 only know that his son wanden'd 
awav to the east of Europe, and l»)ok 
service in what was called Treiiek’s 
Pandours — as jolly a set of robbi'rs as 
ever stalkeil the map of Enrotie, from 
one side to the other. This was my 
grandfather, whose name ismeiitioiu'd 
in various ehroiiicles of that estimable 
2 F 
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('(n-p?, and who was hanjrod at Pragin* 
atturwards, for an attompt to carry otf 
an archdneho'''^ of thi* cMnpin\ to whom, 
by the way, tluai* is good ri*ason to 
Leliovc he was privately marric<l. 'Fhis 
Mis[)lcion ’v\ as strengthened by the fact, 
that his infant cliild, tl(».scph, was at 
onoi‘ adopted by the* imj)erial family, 
and ])laced as a pnpil in the great milu 
tary school of Vienna. From thmice he 
»)btained a commission in tlie Maria 
Theresa lliissar'«, ami subsc([ucntly, 
being sent on a pri\ati‘ mission to 
France, entere<l the scrNicc of Louis 
XVL, ^\here he married a lady of the 
(^rn'en’s household — a Madeinoistdle de 
la Lasterie — of high raidv and some 
fortune ; and A\ith whom he li\cd hap- 
])ily, till the dreadful events of 17 — , 
■when she lost her life, besidi* my fa- 
tht'r, then lighting as a (birde dn 
Corps, on the staircase at Versailles. 
How ho himself esca])cd on that day, 
and what were the next features in his 
history, J ncAcrknew; but when again 
we lieanl of him, he >vas married to the 
widow of a celebrat(‘<l orator <if tluj 
Mountain, and ho himself an intimate, 
friend of St. Just and Marat, and all 
the most viol(*nt of the llepublicans. 

My fath(‘r\s history about this period 
is involved in sueli obscurity, and liis 
second marriage followed so j’apidlyon 
the death of his first wife, that, straiigt; 
as it may seem, I nev(*r knew wdio 
was my mother — the lineal dcseen<lant 
of a lionse, nobh' Indore the Cru- 
sades, or the humble ‘M)ourgcoise” of 
the Quartier St. Denis'. What pecu- 
liar line of political action my fatlier 
followe«l I am unable to say, nor wdie- 
tlier he was suspected with or witliout 
due cause : but suspected he certainly 
was, and at a time when suspicion was 
all-sunicient for conviction. He was 
arrested, ami thrown into tin; Tmnple, 
where I remember 1 used to visit him 
every week ; and whence 1 accompani(*d 
him oni; morning, as he was lecl forth 
witli a string of others to the Place de 
la (ire VC, to be guillotined. I Indie ve 
he was aceiised of royalism ; and I 
know that a white cockade was found 
among Ins eill*cls, ami in mockery was 
fasteiuMl on his sliouhlcr on llic day of 
his ex<‘Culion. This cunblmn, deep 
dyed with blood, ami still dripping, 
was taken uji by a bystander, and 
j>iimc«l on my cap, with the savage ob- 
servation, “ Voila, it is the. prof er co-^ 
lour ; sec; that you profit by the way 
it became so.” As, with a bursting 
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heart, and a head wild with terror, I 
turned to liml my way homeward, 1 
fidt m\" hand grasfxMl by another — I 
looked nf>, and saw an old man, whose 
thiva«ll)ar(‘ bla<*kelolh(‘s and tanaeiated 
api)earmie(; besi)oke. tin*, priest in the 
limes of the Convention. 

Yon have no home now, my poor 
boy,” said he to me ; “ come ami share 
mine.” 

1 did not ask him why. I seemed 
to have sudd(*nly beeoine re<*kh*ss 
as to (*\ervilnug f)resent or future. 
The terrible M*em* I had witnessed had 
drh‘d uj)all tlu* springs of my voulhful 
lieart ; and, inlant a-^ I was, J was al- 
rea<ly a scefitic as to ever\ thing good 
or generous in Imman nalnn*. 1 tid- 
lowed him, tlierefon*, without a word, 
and we w'alked on, leaving the tlio- 
nnighfares and *'Oi‘king the less fri*- 
(fueiitt‘<l streets, till we arrived in what 
seemed a suburban part of Paris — at 
least the lioiises were surrounded with 
trees ami shrubs ; and at a distance i 
could sec the hill of Montmartre; and 
its wiml-mills — objects well known to 
me by many a Snmlay visit. 

Even after my own home, the po- 
verty of the Pere Michel’s household 
■was most remarkable : he had but one 
small room, of wliich a miserable set- 
tle-bed, two I'hairs, and a table con- 
stituted all the liirnitnre ; there was 
no fireplace, a little jian I’or charcoal 
supi)lymg the only means for warmth 
or cookery ; a cruciiix and a few 
coIoure«l prints of saints decorated tlie 
whilcwasheil walls; and, with a string 
of woo<lcii beads, a cloth skill 1-cap, 
.and a brackc't with two or three books, 
made up the whole inventory of Ids 
possessions ; and yet, as he closed the 
door behind him, and drew me towards 
him to kiss iny check, the tears glis- 
t(*ned in his eyes with gratitude as he 
said — 

“ Xow, my ilcar Maurice, you arc 
at home.” 

“How do you know that I am 
called Maurice ?” said I, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ nccausc I was an old friend 
of your poor father, my child ; 
we came from the. same, country — we 
held the same faith, had the same 
hopes, and iiuiy one day yet, perliaps, 
have the same fate.” 

He told me that the closest friend- 
ship had bound thi*m together for 
years past, and in jiroof of it showed 
me a variety of papers which iny father 
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had entrusted to lus kooplnpr, well 
aware, as It would seem, of the insecu- 
rity of his own life. 

f He charfr(Ml me to take you home 
with me, Maurice, should the day 
come when this miifht come to pass. 
You will now live with me, and I will be 
your fatli<»r, so far at least as liumblo 
means will suller me.” 

I was too younir to know how deep 
my debt of gratitude ouj»'ht to be. I 
had not tasted th(‘, sorrows of niter 
d(‘scrtion ; nor did I know from what 
a hurricane of bloo<l and anarchy for- 
tune had rescued me ; still 1 accepted 
the Pcre*s benevolent olfer with a 
thankful heart, and turni'd to him at 
once as to all that was left to me in the 
world. 

All this time, it may be AvondtTcd 
how I neith(‘r spoke nor thouujht of 
my mother, if she were indeed such ; 
but for sevc'ral weeks before my fa- 
ther’s death I had never seen her, nor 
did he ev('r once allude to her. The 
reserve thus iin|)Ose<l upon me re- 
maini'd still, and I felt as though it 
would have been lik(* a treacbery to 
his imimorv wau'C I now to speak of 
her whom, in his life-tinns I had not 
dart‘d to mention. 

Th(* Pere lost no tim<* in diverting 
my mind from tlu; dreadful events t 
had so lately witnessed. The iiex.t 
morning, soon after daybreak, F was 
snmmone«l to atteml him to the little 
Church of St. Plois, wlu'Vii he said 
mass. It was a Aery humble little 
edifice, which once hail been the ])ri- 
vate <*lia]H*l of a chateau, and stood in 
a Aveed-grown, neglected garden, where 
broken statues and smashed fountains 
bore (‘vidence of the \isits of the de- 
stroyer. A rud(! elligy of St. lilois, 
upon Avhoin some profane hand had 
stuck a Plirygian cap of liberty, and 
Avhlch none Avere bold enough to dis- 
]»lace, stood over the doorAvay; besides, 
not a vestige of ornauumt or decora- 
tion I'xisted. The altar, covered AAutli 
a Avhiti; cloth, displayed none of the 
accustomed emblems ; and a rude cru- 
cifix of oak Avas the only symbol of 
the faith nmiaiuiug. Small as Avas the 
building, it Avas evi*n too spai'ious for 
Ibti feAV Avlu) eami‘ to Avorsbip. I'he 
terror Avhich prevailial on eviTy side — 
the dread that devotion to ndigiou 
should be construed into an adherence 
to the monarchy, that submission LofJod 
should be interpreted as an act of re- 
bellion against the sovereignty of hu- 


man will, had gradually thinned the 
lunnbcrs, till at last the fi‘w Avho came 
Wen* only thosii Avhose alllietlons had 
stt*eli‘d them against any reverses, and 
Avho AY ere ready mart \ rs to AA'liatiiver 
might betidij them. These were al- 
most exelusi\ely Avomen — the mothers 
and Avi\(*s of those who had s<*aled 
their faith with th(*ir blood in the ter- 
rilde Place di* la Oreve. Among them 
Avas om* whosi*, dress and ap]u*arance, 
althoiigb not dillenmt from tlie ri'sfc, 
alAvays cr(‘al(*d a moAXuni'nl of n'spect 
as she jiasscd in or out of the eliapt*!. 
She Avas a very old lady, Avitli hair Avliite 
as snoAV, and who led by the hand a 
litilt^ girl of about my oAvn age ; bi*r 
large dark eyes and brilliant eoni- 
plexion giving her a look of unearthly 
beauty in that assemblage of furroAved 
cheeks, and eyes long dimmed by 
Avi'cping. It Avas not aloni*, that her 
f(‘atures avito beaut i fully regular, nr 
that their lines Aven* fashioned in the 
very piTfeetion of symmetry, but there 
Avas a eirlain ebaracter in the expres- 
sion of the faei* so dillerent from all 
around it, as to be almoNt eleetiieal in 
effeet. Untouched by the terrible 
ealamitios that Avi‘ighed on OA'cry heart, 
she se(‘ine(l, in the glad biiovam*}’ of 
her youtli, to be at once above the very 
ri*aeh of soitoav, liki* one Avho bore a 
ebarmetl tale, and Avbom Fortune bad 
<*\(*mpted from all tlui trials of this 
life. So at least did T read those fea- 
tures, ns they beamed upon mi* in such 
a contract to tin* almost stern eliarac- 
ter of the sad and sorrow-struck laces 
of the rest. 

It Avas a part of my duty to place 
a Ibot-^tool each morning for the 

Marquise," as she Avas distinctively 
called, and on tlieso occasions it Avas 
that I used to gaze upon that little 
girl’s faei* Avith a kind of admiring 
Avonder that lingcri'd in my heart for 
hours after. The bold look Avitli 
Avbieb she met mine, if it at first half 
abashed, at length encouraged me ; 
and as I stole noiselessly aAvay, I used 
to feel as lliongli F carried Avilb me 
some portion of that high hope Avhieli 
bounded AA'ithin her oAvn heart. Strange 
magnetism 1 it seemed as though her 
spirit Avbisperod to me not to be doAvn- 
hearted or depressed — that the sorroAvs 
of life came and went as shadoAvs pass 
over the earth — that the season of 
mourning Avas fast passing, and that 
for ns the Avorld would AA^car a brighter 
and more glorious aspect. 
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Such wore the thoii;rlits h(*r dark 
('VI'S rovoalod to iiio, and Mich tlio 
lioj>i‘s 1 ciiui^ht lip Irum lior jiruiid Icii- 
turo'«. 

It is easy to colour a life of mo- 
notony; any line may soon tiniio the 
outer surface, and thus mine speedily 
iC'Sumcd a lu)pi*!iil ca^t ; nut tlie lc''S 
<h‘ci(led, that the distance was lo^t in 
vairne uncertainty, 'fhe nature of my 
^llulie^ — and the Pere kept me rigidly 
to the desk — oileren Hr tie to tlie diM*ur- 
.si^encss of l‘.im*y. d'lie rudiments of 
Greek and Latin, the li\es of saints 
and mart} rs, the litanies of the church, 
the invocations jiei uliar to ccitain 
holyda\s, chielly tilled up my time, 

lu*ii not shariniT thoM* nnMiialoirn.es 
which our jioverty exacted Irom our o\\n 
hands. 

Our life was of the v(‘ry simph‘st; 
except a iMip of c(»lhe each mcirninij 
at da} break, we took Imi om* meal; 
our drink was alwass i\ater. liy ^^hat 
means even tin* hninlde fan* we (‘iijoved 
was procnri'd, 1 never knew, f«.r I 
iiov’er saw money in the 1‘cre’s pos^i*^. 
sion, n(»r did he ever appear to buy 
anv ihiii^. 

For about two hours in the week f 
iis(‘d to enjoy cut in* libert v, as the 
Fere was accustomed everv S.itnnlay 
to vi^it c(*rtain persons of his floetc 
wlio W(*re too inlirm to ; 2 o abroad. On 
the^e occasions he would leave me with 
s(»nie thoie^htlid injunct l<ui about re- 
tleciion or piou') nn*ditation, jierh.ips 
.suo/otino, li,r my amU'cment, th.* 
lite of St. Vimrnt de I’aiil, m* some 
other of tlaj.-e a<lventurnns spiriis 
wlnj'e missions amoiiff the Indians are 
so replete vv ith heroic stru;.::L;le.s ; but 
still with fi’ee ]>erinission for me to 
W'.ilk out at lar;re and enjoy mysi-lf as 
1 liked best. We liv<'d so near the 
outer l5oule\ard that J r ould ab<*ady 
see the open country from our win- 
<l(nvs; but fair and enlir-inir as seeme«l 
the sunny slopes of Montmaitre — 
bri;.dit as elanced the }ouu!:r leaves of 
spiiii;; in the {lardeiis at its toot — L 
ever turned my steps into the crovvdi-d 
city, and souj^ht the thoroughliires 
where the j^reat human tide rolled 
iuilest. 

There were certain sjiofs which held 
a kind of supernatural influence over 
me — one of these was the 'Jemple, 
another was the IMace de la (ireve. 
The window at which ni} father used 
to sit, from which, a.s a kind of si^'riul, 
1 have bo often been Lis red kerchief 
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Jloatin^, t never could pass now. 
wdthout stoppinji b) ;j;aze at, now, thiiik- 
iiii; of him who Inul heen its inmate^ 
now, womlering who might b(* Its pre- 
sent oeeiipant. It m-odeil not the on- 
ward eiirrent of ])opnhition that cael 
Satiinl.iy bore along, to carry mii tr 
the Place de la Gicve. It was tin 
great day of the gnilloline, and as man} 
as two hundred vvi*re ot’leii le<l out l( 
execution. Although tin* spectacle h;u 
now lo>t everv ehariii of e\eltenient t>' 
th<* popnl.itlou, fr un its fn‘(|ni*ney, ii 
had bei'oiiu*. a kiiul Jif iiee(‘‘sily totlieii 
existence, and tlu* siiiht of blood aloiu 
seeim-il to >l;ike th.it ll*vi*ri>|i thirst tin 
vengeam*!* which no sniferings app(‘:n* 
c»l capable of sati.iling. It vva>. ran* 
h'ovever, when soiue gr(*at and distill 
glli'^hed <‘rimlual di*l notab^orh all tin 
inteiV't of till* ^(*iMie. It was at tha 
period when the fe-ree t v ranis of tin 
Conveiitiou had tin ned upon eaehothi*r 
and stiught, by deuouiieiiig tlnisa win 
had been theii* Imsoui friends, to ''i*a 
their new allegi.uiei* to the people 
d'here was so.nething demoniacal ii 
the cMiltition with which the mol 
witiiessi'd tin* fab* of thost* whom, but i 
J‘e\v we(‘ks l)aek, lliey had aeknovvledg 
<‘d as lln*ir guidi*s and teaidier^. 'I'ln 
nneertainty of human gn*atne*-s ap 
pealed the most gloriou^ recompeii'i 
to thoM* who^e station disbarred tln*u 
fiom all the eiijovnieiit^ ol* power, am 
the} sti>od bv tin* ilealh agnnle-i o 
tlieir firmer lr<*m!s with a fn-ndish jo} 
that all the "iilfer'ng^ of their eiieinie* 
h id nev»*r } iehh* I. 

To mi* tin* spiM-laeles had all tlu 
f l•‘ein,Il ion tliat S 4 *ene'. ol‘ liorror e\er- 
e’sa over the iiiin'l of voiilli. I knev 
nothing of tlie terrible eonlliet, iiothini. 
of tin* fii*ree p.i'^^ ons enli.sted in tlu 
struggle, nothing of the sacred name: 
so baM*ly [lolliiled, nothing of that re 
iiiorseless vengeance* with which the* low 
born and eie*grafle;el we*re» still he)mnle*< 
O'l te) sl.iiigater. It WMis a sole*in 
ainl a fe*arfn! sight, but it was no meuv 
a nl I gi/cel upon e*ve*ry detail of the 
se-ciic, with an iiite*re*st that nejver wan 
elere-el fre)m the* speit whereon it wa: 
(‘iiae*le‘d. If the* par.idet of soleli(>rs 
of h nw*, fe^ot, and artilli*ry, gav' 
the*se* se*eiie*s a e*hara<*t(*r ed’ public jus 
1 ie*e*, the* heiiriblei iiieibs, vvlie> e*haiite*( 
rd) il 1 Siiiigs, and e]aue*e*el arejuinl the 
guillotine, siigge.stejd tlie initieni o 
popul.ir vengiance; .se> that I was le>s 
111 all my atteiiijits to re(‘uiiefLl(3 th. 
reasons of these exeeuf.ions wit 
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the clrcuiuhtances that acooiupanled 
thoni. 

Not daniig to inform the Pere 
IVlichael of 'where I hiul been, I couhl 
not ask Iiiin for any explanation ; and 
thus "was I left to piek up from the 
soalteriMl phrast's of tlie erowtl what 
was th(i guilt alleged against the 
criminals. In nniny easi‘s the simple 
word Cdionan,” of which 1 knew not 
the import, was all 1 heard ; in others 
je(*ring allusions to former rank and 
vslalitm Avouhl be uttered ; while against 
some the taunt would imply that they 
had shed tears ovi*r others who fell as 
enemies of the people, and that such 
sympathy Avas a co>tly jdeasiire to be 
paid tor but Avith a liie’s-bloo<l. Such 
entire pc^s'tession of me had these 
aA\ful sights taken, that I liAeil in a con- 
tinual dream of them. The sound of 
every cart-wheel recalle«lthe dull rum- 
ble of tin' hurdk — every distant sound 
seemed like the far-olf hum <)f the 
coming mullitiuh* — e,A'ery sudden noi«e 
suggested the clanking drop of the 
guillotine ! My sleep had no otlnu* 
images, and I wandered about mv little 
round of duties pondering ov'er this ter- 
rible iheme. 

Had 1 been less occujned Avith my 
own thoughts, 1 must have si‘en that 
the Pen* xMichel was sullering under 
some great calamity, 'fhe poor priest 
became wasted to a shadow; lor entire 
days long he Avouhl taste of nothing; 
sometimes he avouM be absent from 
early nnirning to late at night, and 
Avhen he ditl return, instead of betaking 
hinisi'If to rest, he would drop doAvn be- 
fore the crucifix in an agony of prater, 
and thus s[)eiul more than half the night. 
Ofien and ofti*n have 1, when feigning 
sh’cp, follovv'ed him as he rcciteii the 
litanies of the breviary, ailding my own 
nnutlered prayers to his, and beseech^ 
ing for a mercy whose object 1 kiicAV 
not. 

For some time his little chapel had 
beim closed by the authorities; a heavy 
jiadloek and tAvo massive seals being 
j>laeed upon the door, and a notice, in 
a vulgar handwriting, appended, to 
the eileet, that it Avas by the order of 
the. Commissary of the Department. 
Could this be tlic^ source of the Pere’s 
sorrow? or did not his atlliction seem 
too great for such a eanse? Avere<ines- 
tions J asked myself again and again. 

In this stale Aviire matte.rs, when one 
morning, it Avas a Saturday, the Pere 
on joint'd me to spend the day in prayer. 


reciting particularly the liturgies 
the di'ad, and all those sacred of 
ftjr those who have just departed 
life. 

“ Pray uncoasiiigly> niy dear chi 
pray Avith your Avhole heart, as thoiij, 
Avere for one you loved best in the avo 
I shall not return, pcrhajis, till latt 
niglit; but I will kiss you then, ant 
niorroAv we shall go into the wc 
tugt'thcr.” 

The tears fell from his cheek 
mine as he said this, and his dr 
hand trembh'd as he pressed iny 
gers. ^ly heart was full to hr 
ing at his emotion, and I resol 
faithfully to do his bidding. To.avj 
him, as he Aveiit, 1 opened the sash, 
as 1 ditl so, the sound of a distant <lr 
the Avell-known mu (lied roll, llo; 
on the air, and 1 remembered it 
the day of the guillotine — that da^ 
Avhich my feverish sjiirit turned, ; 
Avere in refud', to the reality of bh 
Ivemote as was the part of the eit> 
lived in, to escape from the hidi 
imaginings of my overwrought brai 
could still mark the hastening steji 
the h)ot -passengers, as theylistene 
the far-oir summons, ami see the 
was sidting toAvaids the fatal Plae 
la (Jreve. It Avas a. lowering, h< 
morning, OAU'reast Avith <*louds, anc 
its loadt*«l atinosj)here sounds me 
slowly and indistinctly; yet I ct 
trace through all the <lin ol‘ the g 
city, Ihe incc'ssaut roll of the dri 
anil the loud shouts that burst fc 
from time to tiim*, from some g 
iiuiltitude. 

Forgetting over} tiling, sa \’0 in^ 
tense passion for scenes of lerro 
hastened doAvn the stairs into the sti 
and at tlie top of my spceil hurric 
the i)lace of execution. As 1 
along, the croAvded streets and thro 
avenui*s told of some event of i 
than eominon interest; and in the w 
Avhich ti'll from those around me I c 
trace that some deep lioyalist }>lot 
just been discoverial, and that the 
siiirators would all on that day be 
cuted. Whether it Avas that the 
(pient sight of blood Avas begiuni 
])all upon the popular appetite 
that these aa'IioIo sale massacres intf 
ed li'ss than the sight of indiA’idua 
fining, 1 knoAv not; but certainly 
was less of exultation, less of t 
phant scorn in the tone of the s 
ers. They talked of the coming c 
as of a coiuinou occurrence, v 
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from moro repetition, was giadiially 
losing i III crest. 

“ i thought we lui'l done with those 
Chonau'?,” said a man in al)lon'<o, with 
a paper cap on liis head. “ Partlio ! they 
must have been more niiinorous than 
we o\or su&poclod.” 

“ That they wore, oitoyon,” said a 
haggard-looking follow, w^u)^e foaturos 
showed the signs of roooiit strife ; 

they were tlu*, millions who gorged 
and fe<l upon us for centuries — who 
sipped the red grape of Jlourdeaux, 
whde you and I drank the water of the 
Seine.” 

“ AVell, their time is come now,” 
cried a third. 

** And when will ours come?” a^^ked 
afresh-looking, <lark-(*y<'d girl, ^^hosc 
dress bespoke her trade of hnutpietiere 
— “ J)o you call this (nir time, my 
masters, when Paris has no more plea- 
sant sight than blood, nor any mu>ic 
save the ‘ (;a ira’ that drowns the 
cries at the guillotine? Is this our 
time, when we have lo^t those who 
gave us bread, and got in their place 
only those who would feed us with 
carnage ? ’ 

^^I)own with her! down with tin* 
Chouaiic! a bas la Koyaliste !” cried 
the pale-t'aeed fellow ; and he stnu'k 
the girl v.-ilh his ti^t upon the face, and 
left it co\ereil with bl(»od. 

“ 'fo the Lantern with her ! — to the 
Seine!” shouted se\eial voices; and 
now, rudely sei/ing her by the shoul- 
ders, llie mob seemed bi*nt upon siul- 
deii vengeance ; nhile tlu* poor girl, 
letting tall her basket, begged, with 
clasped liandN, for merev. 

“Sec here, see lu*re, comrades,” 
cried a fellow, stooping down amcmg 
the flowers, “die is a Uoyalist ; here 
are lilies hi<l beneath the rest.” 

AV'hat sad consecpiences this di<co. 
very might have led to, there is no 
knowing; when, suddenly, a vi<»lcnt 
rush of 1 he crow* I turned (*very thought 
into a diilerent direct ifiii. It vvascaus(*d 
by a movement of the (iendariiu*rie a 
clieval, who were clearing the way for 
the approaching procession. I ha<l 
just time to place the poor girl’s bas- 
ket in her hands, as tlic! onward iin- 
jmlse of th(j dense mob carried me 
forward. 1 saw her no more. A 
llower-— r know not how it came, there 
-^w.is in my bosom, and seeing that it 
was a lily, I placed it in iny cap for 
coucealmeiit. 

The hoarse clangour of the bassoons 


— the only instruuKiiits which played 
during the inarch — now told that the 
proccNsion was ajiproaching ; ami thou 
1 could see, above the heads of the 
multitude, tlu* leo])ard-skiu helmets of 
the dragoims, who li*d tlu* way. Save 
this I could sec*, nothing, as I was borne 
along in tlu* vast torrent towards 
the ])laee of e\oeiition. Slowly as we 
movc'd, our j»rogreNS was far more* ra- 
pid than that of* the procession, which 
was oflen obliged to bait from the 
density of tlu* mob in rr(»nf. We ar- 
rived, therefore, at the Place a consi- 
derable tiiiui be Ion* it ; and now f 
found mvself beside tlu* inassivt* wojid- 
eii railing placed to kt‘L'p olV the crowd 
from the spa<-o aroiiiul the giiilh)tine. 

Jt was the first tiiiu* i bad ever 
stood so elo<(* to tlu* fatal spot, and 
iny eves devoured every detail with 
the most s(*arching intensity. 'I’he 
eolos<;d guillotine itself, jiainted re«I, 
and with its massive axe suspended 
aloft — the terrible basked, half filled 
with sawdust, ben(*ath — the cuarsc 
table, on wbii’li a riule jar and a cup 
wen*. ])la(*ed — and, more disgusting 
than jdl, tlu* lounging group, who, 
with tlicir lU'w^pajK rsiii b.iud, si'Cincd 
from tinu* to time t.) watch if tlu^ pro- 
cession wen* a])proacbing. They sat 
beneath a mlssjiapcn statue of wood, 
painted red like the guillotiiu*. 'fhis 
was tin; goddc‘ss of Jdbert v . I climbed 
one (jf the j)illars of the ])aling, and 
coidd now sc(‘ tlu* gr(‘ateart, whic*l), 
bke a boat upon wheels, came slowly 
along, dragge<l by si.v liorscs. It was 
en)wd<‘d with pcoj»lc, so <’h)sely ])acked 
that they could not move* their laxlies, 
and oidy W’aved their hands, which 
they did iiu*«‘ssanlly. They seemed, 
too, as if they were singing ; but tlu^ 
deep growl of tlu*. bassoons, and tlu*. 
fierce liovvlings of the mob, drowned 
all other sounds. As the cart came 
iu*arcr, 1 coiilil distinguish the faces, 
amid which were those of age and 
youth — men and women — bohl-visageil 
boys ami fair girls — some, whose air 
bespoke the v(‘ry bigh.est station, and 
beside, them, the hardy pcasuit, a])pa- 
rently more aina/(*d than terrifuMl at 
all he saw aroiiml liim. On th(*y came, 
the great cart surging heavily, like a 
bark in a stormy s(‘a ; and now it 
eh*fl the dense ocean that filled the 
Place, and I could descry the. linea- 
inciits wherein the stifliaie*! lines of 
death were alr(*acly marked. Had 
any touch of pity still lingered in that 
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Chaptei L — 2'he Days oj the Guillotiae. 


(Itii c cio^\(l, the 1C imijlil' "wdl ln\c 
Ikcu soint show ot Loinj) issjoii ioi tiu 
‘'ul coii\o\, AvhoM futs^iLW ^h iMh 
with tcnoi IS tht) n( u tlic hoi 
iiblc tn^iiu 

Down tin finioi^cd dicck ol Tiro 

tho liLUA t( iis torn cd liiih, nid 
sol)s Old Inokni jiimis ])ui t Jdtli 
lioiulu lUs llnl until now hid be it 
hiTh nid pioiidK 

I hi 1 C Is the Dm d Vn^i ai , < i u d 
i fi How , poiiUin^ to i '\inciibli old 
in in, wlio w is s( it( d it Ihi i oint i ot 
the ( nt, With 'll! mill ihn dumt) ; 
“ I know him will, loi I w is his pii 
1 uqini 1 

“Ills hill must 1)0 (onlini with 
sawdii t tills moimiu, in ti id ot pow 
dll, Slid UK till 1, mil 11 mil liii^h 
tollowod till 1 iilli in 11 st 

“Si I ’ milk tint wominwith ihi 
lonj; link h in — that is I i Hi ton 
Mill , till Ktll sit till St iitm 
‘ J h i\ oltiii sun liii lijntstnt 
tiiioi 111 111(11 niluidh, iiKd iti 
shionibU du sed in in, is hi stuid it 
th( Ml tim tin m^h liis 1 1 i i _liss 
“ 1 $ lid Hilled his iiicnd, “ hi 
de pistshii iiidii 11(1,1 nhtout look, 
Ilimi, it tint littli ^nl 1)1 silk hci be 
not I IK ilh , ot till P iiilhi ( n ' 

“Piibliid so it 1 '\\h\, till 11 

not le i\( i piioiielti in tin (ii iiid 
Opii i PiiiMi ]( till, whit hid MJii 
to do w ith ])( lities 

“ III 1 litth ti ( t ( ii 2 ;ht to h ni s ivi (1 
liii hi id iin dn.” 

“ Si how _i nil th it old 1 id> 1 1 suh 
lici looks Id swi n shi is moii 
sin (kill it tin loni] m> shi s thiowu 
into, thin till liti tint iwaitshii 1 
niAei s iw 1^1 line ot jnimdii disdim 
thin she Ills just bistowid on pi oi 
Lni illi 

“lint is till old AIiKpiisi Dls 
tillis, the Aei\ isdiu it (in old 
nobilitN ill! \ nsid to t ilk ot thiii 
nils dll ineo with the Ih niboiis is the 
lust mistoi Inni ol thin house 

“ l^udii ’ lhi> hi\eli\edto leun 
di ( pi 1 SOI lows ’ 

1 hill b} this timi disioviJid hii 
thi\ wiu sj)cikin^ ot, whom I ii- 
to^nisi (I it oni c is the old AI ii 
ipiisi oi the ( )] ipil ol St Hloi jVly 
Iniids lie 111) "iM up then ^^i isp is I 
^ i/cd on thosi te ituii s, whii h so olteii 
J hid sien ti\id in pi i)ii, mil which 
now — i thoiuht pilei, piih ips — woio 
till self sum i dm e\pic‘^sion With 
whit intense i^oii) 1 pet icd into tho 
masb, to see it the little gii I, her gi and- 


diiiaihtoi, wen with hci , and, oh ^ 
the del]) iiliit I ielt *is I saw nothing 
but sii uiji tins on iMiy sidi It 
w Is tiiiibli to till, IS nn c\is 
1 uuid o\ii tint \ 1st miss, when 
ijiiet, ind ilispin, mil hi ut sinking 
tiiioi wen dipiitid, tint I should 
ixptiienii xspiiit ot joA mil think 
tnlniss, mil >et I did st), md witli 
111) lips I iittiiid iin gi ititnde tint 
shi w IS spun!’ Hut 1 hid not time 
toi m iin 11 till tioiis like this , ahe idv 
till tiiidih biisine s il thi dn hid 
bi^im, md tin jnisoneis well now 
di (inding lumi the i ut, i uiging 
tin msil\t s, Is till n ii imi s wi it i died, 
m i hni bt low till se dlold With \ 
fewiMiDli Tis tiny took then ])li(es 
in ill till i dm of sti m n^ indilleuni e 
Di ith hid long tnnilinisid itselt 
to thin minds in i thon md sh ipi s, 
Di\ 1 )\ d i) tin \ h id sti n tin a u int 
j)l n t s letl 1 \ thost U d i nt to dii , uid 
li tin 11 SOI lows h id not ii ndi ii d tin m 
eiitltss ot lite, till wiild itselt hid 
pown (list isli till to them In some 
e ises I spiiit ot jiioiid su m w is in i- 
nili sti d to tin M 1 \ 1 1st , in 1 , sti m^i 
nil I iisisteni \ (1 hum m inlnii • thi 
Mi\ nn n win s( liti ntnni iitss and 
tinolilx Inst ( M ki d tin tiiiible st nm 
ot pipidu tni\,wiii tin tiist to dis 
j)l u tin most iliudiotis loin i»,i m 
till tiiiiMi lut ot till ^udl tme 
Ileintiiul wonun, too, m all the pink 
ot thill loMlniiss, met tin mhinnui 
slut ot lint mil) undisiniM d ^»oi 
will till i ti Ills w ithi lit thin liinls. 
ihis nobli sj nit — this tiinmj)hint 
Ml ton ct till will boin and the ^leit 
—was iiontinuil insult to the popu 
1 1( I , w ho s uv till niseUts deli mdtd ot 
hilt thill jnonnsed aingimn, mil 
till \ h nnid tint tiny might kill, but 
till) louldniMi hnmilnti tin m In 
a nil till) ilijiped tin II li mils m tho 
lid liti blood, md, bolding up tlieu 
diip])ing liiis^i is, islvid — “ How did it 
ditlii liom tint ol tin e m idli ?* 
Hull hi Ills thi hi to the tiunt, 
toi tin a witiiissul Hist UK es ot heio- 
ism, liom ^ii> Inns md ti ndei wo- 
rn mhood, th it would h im sh iiui d the 
pioudest deeds ot then iiew-boiii ehi 
1 dn > 

“ (. Iniles Gie^onc Couieellis ' ’ 
shoutid out i deep voice fioiii tho 
se lilold 

“ 111 it IS ma n une, ’ sud a acnei i- 
ble looking old gentli mm, is be nose 
liom Ills se it, adding, with a pi leid 
gnule, “ but, toi halt a centur) my 
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fri('n<ls li.ivo OiilliMl nu* the Due (!t* 
liiaiUMHirl. ’’ 

\Vi* lii'ivo no (liikos nor inar(|uis<*s; 
-wo knt)W )t'iio(itK *«5 in Kraiico,” ri*pIuMl 
th(* functionary. “ All men arc Cipuil 
lH‘f)rc the law.” 

“ If it wen* so, my friend, \ou and 
I mlukt clian;re places ; for y)U W(*re 
my stew.ird, and plundered my eliii- 
teau. ’ 

“ J)own with the Uo\ali^t — away 
with till* aristocrat !” shouted :i num- 
ber of Voices from tlie crowd. 

l>e a little jjatieni, j^ood peo])le/’ 
said the old man, as he a'l-cmlod tin* 
steps uiih some dlllienlt\ ; “ I was 

wounded in Canada, and have in vrr 
}et i’eeo\eied. 1 shall piobably l)e 
bet ter a tew minutes henee." 

'rhei’e was sonielhinL^ of half sim- 
jilieily ill the careh vs way tin* words 
wi*ie uttered that hushed the multi- 
tilde, and already some evpre.s^ioii^ of 
sMupalhy aen* heard ; hui .is ip.if kly 
the lii.ald insults of the hired intiMns 
of the Coineniion drow ned tin s<‘ 
sounds, and “ Down W’Uh the loyal- 
ist” res(»umh‘d on eveiy side, wliile 
two otlieials as''Isted him to remo\e. 
his .sio<*k and bare his fliroat. The 
CommissaiN, ad^aneinl: to the ciIlu* of 
the pl.attoiin, and, as it were, /iddies',- 
ino the people, read in a honied, slnr- 
riiiLT kind of Mjiei*, s(jni('tliinir that 
jnirpnited to be the tiroiind of tlie 
condemn. ition. JJiit of (his not a woid 
could bi' heanl, Noneiared to hear 
the teii-t hoii'.ind-* iine told (jileot’sns- 
p(M le.l liONalisin, nor won'd listen to 
tlie hiLih-sniindinix dei lamafion that 
])roel;iim( d the >irtuoUs /eal of the 
(ioM-rnineiit — their iiniiiinn eiieiLiy — 
iheil* i:lol ious pei sj-lrjii e in tlie e,«Oi-eol* 
tlie pi ople. 'J’he last word.s weie as 
usu.-d re-j)onded to with iin eehoinir 
f*hout, and t he ery of •* \'iM' la lb‘)Mi.b- 
hipie ’ ro'C lioni the LO’eat multitude. 

“ V'i\e le Koi !” eiieil the old man, 
■with ;i voice heai'd hi;;li ;ibo\e the cla- 
mour; but till! words were scarce out 
w ill n the lips that iiiiitti red tliein wiue 
cdo'Cil in death; so sudden was the 
act, that a < r \ burst forth from tlu! 
mob, but whfther in reprobation or in 
ci-siai y I knew' not. 

1 will not follow the sad cjitaloLOie, 
wheirin nohlcs, and peas;inl*^, jiiaests, 
.‘‘oldieis, aetoi’s, men of obscure for- 
tune, and women of lofty station suc- 
ceeded f‘ac'h Ollier, occu|)yin^ for a 
brief isiinut** every e\e, ;ind passin;^ 
aw.'iy for ever. Many asci iided thy 


jilatlbrni without a word ; some, waved 
a farevvi‘11 towards a distant (piartor, 
where they susp(*(*ted a fri(*nd to lx* ; 
others, spent their la^t moments in 
prayer, and died in the very aet of 
siipplieation. All bore themselves 
Avith a noble and proud courage ; and 
now some live or six alone remained 
of whose fati* none seemed to j;uess the 
isMie, siiu*e they had been taken from 
the Temple by some mistake, and weie 
Hot ineliided in tin* list of the (hun- 
miss'ii v. 'I'liere tliey sat, at tin* foot 
of the seallidd, spi'eehless and stupilieil 
— thev lookod as thoiiiih it were m;ii - 
ter of inililli‘renee to wliieh side tlie:r 
st(‘ps should turn — to the ^aol or the 
iiuiiloline. Amom; these w;is the 
JManpiise, who alone jweservid her 
])roiiil srli‘.p(>s.si>sdo]i, and sat in all her 
.‘leeusioined ili;^u'tv ; while close be-^ide 
her an anitrv lonlroveisy was iii.iin- 
t.nm*d as to llieir futui e destiiiv — the 
Coinmiss;ii*v lirmlv retiisimj to rei ei\ e 
them till* execution, and the Dele'j.ile 
of the 'remple, as he vvas stvled, as 
ll.illv asH.‘riiiiLr tlial he would not le- 
eoiiduet thorn to jaison. '^I’lie ]> •- 
jmlai'e soon on*w interested in the 
dispute, and tin* most a ioleiil altere.i 
tioiis arose amon*^ the* jrartbans of 
eai'h si<l(. of tin* ipiestion. 

Meanwhile, the Coimnissarv and his 
a'^si^tanls pr<*pari d to de[).irt. Already 
the massi\e drajierv of red cloth was 
drawn over the oiiillolim*, and (*veiy 
prej>aration made for v* ithdr.iw in;j[, 
whin the iin b, doubtless dissatislied 
tli.it thev should be delVaiided ol’ any 
portion of tin* en((‘i*!aiiimeut, beuan 
to eliml) over the w'ooilen barricades, 
and, with 1‘urlons cries and shouts, 
tlij’iMlen ven;X' anee Upon anv who 
wonldsereeli the enemies of t he peoplo. 

'I'he Iroojjs resisted llu! niovemeiil, 
bill rather with the jiir of men eii- 
treatini^ e;dnin(*ss, than with the spirit 
of s(,|di,.iy. It \\;is pl.iln to see on 
which side the true f'oree l.iv. 

“ If vou will not do it, tin* people 
will do it for vou,” vvhisjj(!ied the D<*- 
la^at'* to the ( ’oiiimlssary ; “ and who 
is to say where (hey will slop when 
their hands oiie«‘ leain the tiii kl” 

'riie ( Vnniiiiss.iry i^rew li\idly pale, 
.nnd made no reply. 

“See there!” rejoined flu* other — 
“ they are earryin;f ji fellow on their 
shoulders ponder — they mean liim to 
be the exeeiil ioiier.” 

“ Ibil I dare not I cannot — willi- 

oiit my orders.” 
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Chapter /. — The Dtnjn of the (iniHotine, 4\[} 


“ An‘ not Ilu» peoplo sovcrc^^n ? — 
whose will have we sworn to obey, but 
tlieirs ?” 

“ j\I y own licad would bo the penalty 
if I } iel(l(Ml.” 

‘‘ It will be, if you resi&l — even now 
it is too late.” 

And as lui s])f)ke he sprang from the 
soatfold, and disappeared 1 in the dense 
erowd that already Ihronoodthe space 
wiililn the rails. 

Hy this time, th(‘ popidaee w'cre not 
oidy masters ot the an'a a.oimd, but 
had also rained the seallidd itself, from 
whii-h m.my of tliem seemecl emh‘a- 
voiii-iiiu; to harangue the mob; others 
eonientinif thi*msel\es Avith imitalin;;^ 
the ^d'stuies d)l‘ the (\mimiss.iry ami his 
limetionarii's. It Axas a M‘(‘m* of tlui 
wihlest nj>ioar and <*onfiision— frantic 
eries and sc-reams, ribald soni^s ami 
ti> mlisli \ellm;;s on every sidle. The 
jiiiillotine -was ajrain mid*ovd*red, ami 
the urd'at eilniMm dlrapd*ry, torn intd) 
fr.iiiiiients, was wavd*d about like lla.i^s, 
or IwistdMl into nm-diulli heail dlrd*Nses. 
'riid* (Jommissary, failinn in everv at- 
tdMupt to restore order pd* nM'ably, ami 
either imt jxisM'^sine a suHid'id-nt fdirce, 
rn' dlistrusline; the temper d)f the sd)l- 
dliers. descemld'dl iVdim tin* scalhddl, and 
;ia\e tlid* oi’dler to m.irch. 'This ai't of 
submission wa-> haih'd by tin* mob with 
the most fui ions \d-ll of triumph. I'p 
tdi that Vd'ry moment, thd*y lunl iu*\i‘r 
aredHteil tin* bard* jiossihihly of a vid*- 
tdirv; ami now they saw iheuisd‘lvd*s 
smlddMily masters d»l‘ the fu-hl — the 
li'diop", in all the array d)f horse ami 
fodit, id’tiriiij; in disd-oinlit ure. Their 
exullalion knew no boumls ; ami, 
dldiubtless, ha<l tlu*re bedii aimm^st 
thd*m tliost* 'with skill aiidl dlarini; Id) 
pi’dilii by tin* vnthnsiasm, the tdirreiit 
hadl rushd'd a loiij^dT ami morii terrific 
<*d>ursd* than tlirduiuh tin* bld)od I -steeped 
clay d»f the Tlace die la (licve. 

“ Here is tin* man w't* want,” shonti'd 
adl(*e]> voice. “St. Just tdihl us, t’other 
dlav, that the oc-easion nd*v(‘r failedl td> 
]u*d)duce Olid*; and see, hd*rc is ‘Jean 
( lonj^on and th(me;h he’s but tw'o feet 
hinh, his fingers can reach the pin of 
the guillotine.” 

Ami he held alotY on his shouldlers 
a misshapen (hvarf, w'ho was 'irelU 
kmiw'n on the Pont Neuf, where ho 
gaincdl his living by singing infamous 
songs, and pd‘rforming mockd‘ries cd’ the. 
serviec of the. mass. A e.hed*!* d)f wol- 
eome aekiiowledged this sjieeeh, to 
which the dwarf responded by a mock 


be;u*dUelid)n, which he bd*:-to\ved with 
all the ceremonious observance of an 
archbishop. Shouts of the wildest 
laughter folldiwcdl this rihalilry, ami in 
a kiiidl of triumph they earrid*dl him up 
the step.s, and depositOdl him d)ii the 
sealVoldl. 

Ascending one of the chairs, the 
littldi wretch proeoedd‘dl to adldlress the 
mob, w'liieh he did with all the ease 
ami eomi)osure of a iirai'tiseil ])uhlic 
speakd*r. Not a murmur was heard in 
that tuinnlluons assemhlagd*, as he, 
with a most adlmiralih' imitation of 
ll(‘hert, thd*n tlu* popul.ir idlol, :issiiredl 
tliem that Kranee w'a*^, at that instant, 
the envy of surronmling nations; ami 
that, bating eiTlain little we!ikiie''Sd*s 
on the senn* of humanitv — d*eitain 
trails d)f sdiftness ami o\d‘r ineivy — lu*r 
eilizd*ns rd*aliseil all that (‘ver hail b(*en 
saidl of angd‘ls. From th(*m‘e he ])assedl 
on to a inimidMT (»f Marat, of Danton, 
ami of Uobd'spidTi’d* — td*s\ring d>lf his 
cravat, baring his bri‘ast,aml perform- 
ing all the d)lt.e\hi!»it(‘d antics of the 
latter, as he voeifer.itcdl, in a wild 
sd*n‘am, tlu* Wddl-knowm ])er()ralid)n of 
a spd*d*<*h he hail lald'ly m.uld* — “ If we 
look Ibr a gha*i ins morrow of Ired'dom, 
thd* sun of our sla\ery must set in 
b od)dl !” 

llow'cvd'r amnsodl by the dlwarf’s c\- 
liibitidwi, a teeling of iinpaliencd* b(*g;in 
to manifd*st itself among tlu* mob, who 
fell that, by any huiger (li‘la\ , it was 
])ossible tiiiu* wouldl 1 h* given lor frd*di 
tiMops to arrive*, ami tlu* ghirious op- 
])ort unity of pdipular soverd‘ignty be 
lost in tlu* very luuir of vid'tory. 

^^J’ow'ork — to w’ork, iM.isn*r Gou- 
gon !” shoutedUiundlrd'dls of rmle void*d‘s; 
“ Wd* eaniuit spend our day in listening 
to oratduy.” 

“ Von forget, my dd*ar fri(*mls,” saidl 
lie, blamlly, “ that this is t«) me a new 
Avalk in life. I have mneh to ld*ari!, 
ore* I can acdpiit myself worthily to the 
re])uhlic.” 

“ We have lu) h*isnre for jiropara- 
tdiry stndlid*s, Gougon,” cried a fellow 
bel'iw the sd^alToldl. 

“ Let me, then, just bd*gin with 
moiisid'iir,” saidl the dlwarf, ])ointing to 
the last spd*;ikd*r — and a shout of laugh- 
ter elosdxl tlie seiitencd*. 

A brief aiul aiigvv dlispute iidwv ardise 
as to w’liat w’as td) lx* done, aiul it is 
im)rd‘ than ddiubtful lu>w the debaUj 
might have eudd*dl, when Gougdin, with 
a reaiUness all his own, concludeil the 
disciis.sion by savi.ig — 
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“ I have it, nicssioiirs — T liave it. 
There is a lady here, who, liowever 
respectable her laiiiily and connexions, 
will leave few to mourn her loss. She 
is, in a manner, ])ul)lie property, and 
if not born on the soil, at least a na- 
turalised Frenchwoman. We have 
done a sjreat deal for her, and in her 
name, for some time back, and I am 
not aware of any singular benelit she 
has rendered ns. With your permis- 
sion, then, I’ll bej^in with //er.” 

Name, nanu* — name her,” was 
cried by thousands. 

“ La vtnhty' said he, archly, as he 
pointe<lwith his thuiiili to the wooden 
cdi'ry of Liberty above his head. 

The absurdity of the sn^irestion was 
more than enou2fh for its success. 
A dozen hands were*, speedily at work, 
and down came the (jod<less of Li- 
berty ! The other details of an execu- 
tion were hurried ov(‘r with all tlie 
speed of jiraetised address, and the 
figure was placed beneath the dn)p. 
liown fell the axe, and (iouj^on, lift- 
ing 11]) the wooden head, paraded it 
about the scafTold, crying — 

“ Behold ! an eiuMuy of France. 
Long live the republic, one and ‘ in- 
divisible.’ ” 

J-»oiid and wild were the shouts of 
laughter from this brutal mockery ; 
and fur a time it almost seemed as if 
the riliahlry had turned the mob from 
the sterner passions of their ^^•n- 
geanc(*. 'J’his hope, if one there ever 
cheridicd it, wa^ short-lived ; and 
again the cry arose fur blood. It was 
too plain, that no momentary diver>iun, 
no passing distraction, could A\ithdra\v 
them from that lu>t for cruelty, that 
had now grown into a passion. 

And now a bu^tle and movement of 
those around the stairs showed that 
som(*thing was in ])reparatiou ; ami in 
the n(*xt moment the old ^lanjuise was 
led forward between two men. 

Where is the older fir this avo- 
iiKin’s execution?” asked the dwarti 
mimicking the st>le and air of the 
Commissary. 

“ We gi\e it : it is from us,” shout- 
e«l the mob, A\ith one sa\age roar. 

(iougon renio\<*d his cap, and bowed 
a token of f)bedi<*ne<*. 

Let us proceed in order, mes- 
sieurs,” sai<l he, gravely; “1 sec no 
priest here.” 

“ Shrive her yourself, Gougon ; few 
know the niiuiimcries better 1 ” cried a 
voice. 


** Is there not one here can remem- 
ber a ])rayer, or ev(*n a verse of the 
otlices,” sai(l Gougon, with a well- 
allected horror in his voice. 

“ Yes, y(‘s, T do,” cri(*d T, my zeal 
overcoming all sense of the mockoiy in 
which the, words were sj)oki*n ; I 
know tluanall by heart, ^aml can rei)cat 
them from ‘ lux beat is.sima’ dowui to 
* bora mortis ” and as if to gain cre- 
dence for my stdf-laudation, I began at 
once to n'cite in the sing-song tone of 
the seminary— 

‘‘ Salve, mater unlvatoris, 

Funs Biliitifi, \:t!9 hoiiona ; 

Stula cmli pnrta et via, 

Salve Btinper, O, Maria I" 

Jt is possible T should have gone on to 
tlu* very (uid, if thi‘ ujiroarious laugh- 
ter which rung around had not stopped 
me. 

“ There’s a brave youth !” cried Gou- 
gon, ])ointing towards nus \\itli mock 
admiration. ‘‘ If it ever eonm to pass 
— as what may not in tli(*st* strange 
limes ? — that we turn to priestcraft 
again, thou shall be the first areh- 
bidiop of Paris. AVho taught thee 
that famous cantiele?” 

“ The Pere Michel,” replit'd T, in 
no w’ay eonseioiis of the ridieuh* be- 
stowed upon me; ‘‘the Pere Michel of 
St. Blois.” 

The old lady liftc*d nj) her head at 
th<‘M* words, and her dark e\es rested 
sti'.'idily nj)on me ; and then, with a sign 
of her hand, she motioned to me to 
come over to her. 

“ Yes ; let him conn*,” said Gougon, 
as if answering the ludf-reluetant 
glances of the crowd. And now 1 was 
assi'sted to descend, and passed along 
over tlu‘ heads of the ])eople, till I was 
daced n])on the sealfold. Never can 

forget the terror of that moment, as 
I stood within a few feet of the terri- 
ble guillotine, and saw beside me the 
Imrrid basket, splasheil with recent 
blood. 

‘‘ Look not at these things, child,” 
saiil the old lady, as she took my hand 
and drew me towards her, “but listen 
to me, and mark my words well.’* 

“I nill, I will,” cried I, as the hot 
tears rolled down my cheeks. 

“Tell the Pen; — you will see, him 
to-night — tell him lliat T liave changed 
my mind, and resolved upon another 
course, and that he; is not to leave 
Paris. Lvt them remain. The tor- 
rent runs too rapidly to last. This 
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cannot endure mueh lonpfor. We shall 
lnj ainou;^’ tlie vicliins ! You hoar 
1110 , child?” 

I do, I do,” crioil T, sohhinjij. 

Why is not tins Pore Michel with you 
now ?” 

“ Jlecausc ho is suing for iny pardon 
— asking Ibr mercy, where its wry 
name is a diTlsion. Ivuool down be- 
side me, and repeat the ‘angolus.*” 

L took oil* my cap, and knelt down 
at h(*r l(‘ct, roeiliiig, in a voice broken 
by emotion, the, words of the prayer. 
Slie repeated eacli s} liable after mo, 
in a tone full and nnshaken, and then 
stootiing, she took up the lily which 
lay in my cap. She pressed it pas- 
sionately to her lips; two or three 
times p:is'<ion.itely. “ (live it to her ; 
tell her 1 ki^setl it at my last inoment. 
Toll her 

“This ‘shrift’ is beyond endurance. 


Away, holy father,” ened Gougon, as 
lie ])ushod me rudely back, and soi/ofl 
the Alanpiise by the wrist. A faint 
oryesoap(‘d her. 1 heard no more; 
for, jostled and pushed about by the 
crowd, 1 was driven to the very rails of 
the scalfold. JSteppiiig beneath these, 
1 mingled with the mob beneath ; and 
burning with eagerness to escape a 
scene, to have witnessed which would 
almost have made my heart break, i 
forced my way into the dense mass, 
an<l, by scpieczing and creeping, suc- 
ceeded at last ill peiietratnig to the 
verge of the Place. A terrible shout, 
ami a rocking motion of the mob, like 
the heavy surging of the sea, told me 
that all was over ; but I n(‘,ver looked 
back to the fatal spot, but having 
gained the open streets, ran at the top 
of iiiy speed towards home. 


G E N 1 TT s. 

Far ont at sea — the sun was high, 

While viMU'od the wiml and llappcd the sail,— 
Wc saw a snow-white bntterlly 
Dancing before the litful gale, 

Far out at sea. 



The little stranger, who had lost 

II is way, of danger nothing knew ; 

Settled awhile upon the mast. 

Then flutter’d o’er the waters blue ; 

Far out at sea. 

Above there gleam’d the boundless sky ; 

Beneath, the boundless ocean sliceii ; 
Between them danced the butt(*rlly ; 

The spirit-life in this vast scene ; 

Far out at sea. 

Away he sped with shimmering glee 1 

Dim, mdistinct—now seen — now gone. 
Night comes, with wind and rain, — and he 
No more will dance before the Morn — 

Far out at sea. 

lie dies unlike his mates, I ween ; 

J’erhaps not sooner, nor worse cross’d ; 
And he hath felt, and known, and seen, 

A larger life and hope, — tliongh lo^t, 

Far out at sea I 


H. II. C. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE FIRST DUCHESS OP ORLEANS. 


WnFLE the fortunes of the List Diichoss 
of Orleans are still in uncertainty, it 
may not be unplea'^inir to n'ad soiiie- 
tliinjj of tlie family ami character of 
the first prinee''S >\ho bore that title. 
The retrospect will carry ns back to 
st’rrinij tiinc'^, and make ns acipiaintcd 
A\ith the virtues and suflerin/s, as well 
as the crimes, A\hich mark the family 
history of the "n'at European houses. 
The story of A'aleiilina ViM*on(i links 
the history of ^lilan with that of Paris, 
and imparts an Itali.in ^race and ten- 
derness to th(* French annals. Vet 
althouixh lier.sclf one (if the o(•ntle^t of 
women, she was sprumr from the 
fiercest of men. The history of the 
I’ise and pmjircss of the family ol’ 
Visconti is, in truth, one of the most 
charai teristie tliat the Lombardic an- 
nalists have ])reserve(l. 

The Sfor/ias, called \'i<<'onti from 
their liereditarv oHice of IVccco/z/cs, 
or t(Mnp«»ral \ic‘ir of tin* 10mp(*ior, 
were a inarke(l and ])eeuliar race. 
AVith the most ferocious (pialiti(*s, 
they combined hinh intellectual re- 
fimnnent, and an elegant and culti- 
^ated ta^te, in all tliat Avas excel- 
lent in art, archil(‘Ctur(*, poetry, and 
classical learninir. d’lie founder of the, 
family was Otho, Aichbbliop of Alilan 
at tlu! close of the Idtli century. He 
extended liis ^icarial autlioiity int(» 
a \irtual soverei'jnly of the Lombard 
towns, acknowlediriiifr only flic (lermaii 
Emperor as liis feudal lord. Tliis self- 
constituted authority lie transmitted to 
liis nephew Alatteo, “ 11 jjjrande.” la 
th" jiowei’ful hands of iMatteo the 
Alajjiiiiicent, Milan became the capital 
of a virtual Lonihardie kinizdom. '1 hree, 
of th(j sons of Matteo were succes>i\cly 
“t\ rants” of Milan, the desijznation 
bein^Z probably usc(l in Its cla'‘sical, 
rather than its imidern sense, (bdeazzo, 
the eldest, was succeeihjd liy his sou 
Azzo, tin; only one of the. male rejire- 
sentatives of tlnj Visconti who ex- 
hibitcfl anv of th(3 mihhjr characteris- 
tics befitlimz the character of a vir- 
tuous jirince. Jjichino, his uncle and 
sucressor, was, however, a patron of 
leariiine-, and has had the j^cajd fortune 
to transmit his name to ns in illustri- 
ous company. At his court, in other 


respects (’ontaminatod by \ico, and 
made infamous by crmdty, the poet 
Petrarch found a home and a munifi- 
cent ])atr()n. Luchino cultivated his 
friendship. The })oet was not above 
repa\iivjr attentions so acceptable by a 
no less acci'ptable llattery. Petrarch’s 
epistle, euloi»ihini^ tlui virtues and re- 
counting the glory of the tyrant, 
remains a humiliating record of tlm 
])ower of W(‘alth and greatiu'ss, and 
the ])liabillty of genius. 

Luchino’s fate was cliaractiuuslie. 
Ills wife, Isabella of Fieschi, had fiv- 
(pienll\ Mi(l«*red iVom his caj)i ice .iinl 
jealousy; at huigih sin* learned that 
he had r(‘sul\ed on puMingher to death. 
Fonad to antiei[).ile hl'< cruel intent, 
she poisoiK'd him with the very drugs 
he had desigiusl for her de.striiclion. 

Luchino was succee«led b\ hisbrother 
Oio\anni, Archbishop of Milan, ^ the 
ablc-t of th(‘ sons of Matt(‘o. l/mhu' 
his niiMTiijuilous administration the 
Alilanesc territory wuis extmideil, un- 
til almost the w'hoh* of Jvombardy 
was brought under the yuki* of the 
vigoions and subtli* t\ rant. Although 
an ecclesiastic, he wuis as prom[it toU'C 
the teinpoi’al as th(j .s[)iiitual sw’Oid. 
On his accession to power, Pope ele- 
ment the Sixth, then resident at Avig- 
non, Mimmoned him to app(‘ar at ins 
tiibiinal to answ'er certain charges of 
heresy and schism. 'I’he papal lejafc 
smitwith this ('ommission had a furtiuu' 
demand to make on behalf of the Pon- 
lill’ — the restitution of Lologna, a lief 
of the church, w'hich had been seized 
bv the Alilanese prelati*, (liov.inni 
Visconti, as well as the cession, by 
tlie latter, of either his teinjioral or 
s|)iiitu.d authority, which the. legate 
declared could not be lawfully united 
in the person of an archhisho[>. (jlo- 
\aniii insisted that tlni legate should 
repeat the jiropositions with which he 
W’aschargeil at church on the* follow- 
ing Sunday : as prince, and bishop he 
could only receive, such a message in 
the presence of his subjects and the 
clergy of his jirovince. On the ajipoint- 
ed day, the Archbishop having cele- 
brated high-mass with unusual splen- 
dour, the. legate announced tlie m(‘ssage 
with which he was charged by his 
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Holiness. The people listened in 
silence, expectinpr a great discussion. 
lJut their astonishment was not greater 
than that of the legale, when Arch- 
Lishop (]riovaniii stepped forth, with his 
eriicilix in one haml, while with the 
oth(‘r he dniw from beneath his .sacer- 
dotal robes a naked swtn-d, and ex- 
<*laimed— Behold the spiritual and 
temporal arms of Giovanni Visconti! 
By the help of God, with the one i will 
def(Mul the other.’* 

4'he legate could obtain no other 
ans^\er, save that the Archbishop de- 
clared that he had no intention of dis- 
obe}ing the jjontiH ’s citation to a])pear 
at Avignon. J le accordingly pr(‘])ared, 
indeed, to enter such an appearance as 
would prevent citations of that kind 
in future. 

lie sent, as his precursor, a conli- 
d(*ntial secretary, with onlers to make 
suitable preparations I’or his recep- 
titui. 'L'hus commissioned, the secie- 
tary proceeded to hire every vacant 
house in the city :ind surrounding 
neighbourhood, within a circuit of 
several miles; and made enormous 
('ontracts for the supply of furniture 
and provisions for the use of the Arch- 
bishop and his suite, 'ihese astound- 
ing preparations soon reached the ears 
ot (.dement. He sent for the secretary, 
and diinandc'd the meaning of these 
< \(raoi‘dinary ])rocee<lings. The secre- 
tary replied, that he had instructions 
from Ids master, the Arelibisho]) of 
Milan, to provide for the reception of 
12,000 knights andtJ.OOO foot soldiers, 
exclusive of the Milanese gentlemen 
wlio would accompany their lord when 
he aj)peared at Avignon, in comj)li- 
ance with Ids Holiness’s sninmoiis. 
Oleinoiit, quite unprcp;ired for such a 
visit, only thought how he should ex- 
tricate himself from so groat a dilemma, 
lie wrote to the haughty Visconti, 
begging that be would not put himself 
to the inconvenience of such a journey ; 
and, lest this should not be sidliciciit 
to deter him, ju'oposcd to grant him 
the investiture of Bologna — the matter 
in disi)iite between them— for a sum of 
money : a ju’oposal readily assented to 
by the wealthy Archbishop. 

Giovanni Visconti beipieathed to the 
three sons of his brother Stcphaiio ii 
well-consolidated i)owcr; and, for that 
Jige, an enormous accumulation of 
wealth. Idle Visconti were the most 
skilful of financiers. Without over- 
burthening their subjects, they had 


ever a well-filled treasury — frequenth* 
recruited, it is tnic, liy the plunder of 
their enemies, or rcjilenished by the 
contributions they levied on neigh- 
bouring cities. The uniform success 
whi<*h attended their negotiations in 
lliCMi re.spccts, (‘ucouraged them in 
that intermeddling polity they .so often 
juirsuctl. We can scarcely roatl with- 
out a smile the jiroclamations of th(*ir 
generals to the inofiensive ^cities, of 
whose adidrs they so kindly uinlertook 
th(‘ unsolicited imuiageimuit. 

*^It is no unwortly design which 
has brought ns Idllim*,” the general 
would say to the citizens of the towns 
.‘^elected for these disinterested inter- 
vtuitions ; we an* luu’e to re-establish 
order, to destroy the dissensions and 
seeiet animosities which divide the 
]>oo])le (say) of 'ruseany. W'e have 
J‘orm(*d tlie unalterable resolution to 
rel«)rm the abuses which alxjiind in all 
the 'J'us(‘an eitit‘s. If we c.umot at- 
tain our object by mibl persuasions, 
we will succeed by the strong hand of 
l)ow’er. Oiiv i‘liief has commanded us 
to conduct his armies to the gates of 
vour <*ity, to attack vou at our sw'ords* 
]u)iiit, and to deliver over your pro- 
])erty to be jiillaged, unless (solely tor 
your own advantage) you shi*\v v oiir- 
.'^elves pliant in conforming to his 
benevolent advice*.” 

(Jiovaind Visconti, .as w'O have inli- 
matiHl, was siiceei‘dcd by his nejdiews. 
The two younger evineeel tlie daring 
military taUmt which distinguishcel 
their race. Mattco, the eldest, on the 
contrary, abandoned himself to i^lfemi- 
iiale imlulgemvs. His brothers, Ber- 
iiabos and Galeazzo, would have been 
well ])leascd tliat he sliould remain a 
mere cipher, leaving the inanagemcnt 
of allairs in their hands • Imt they soon 
1‘ound that his unrestrained licentious- 
ness endangered llic .sovereignty of 
all. On one occasion a complaint was 
carried to the younger brothers by an 
inlluential citizen. Mattoo Visconti 
liaving heard that this citizen’s wife 
was possessed of great pcrson.al attrac- 
tions, .sent for Iut luisband, .ami in- 
formed him that he designed her for 
ail inmate of his palace, command- 
ing him, upon pain of ileath, to fetch 
her immediately. I'he indignant 
burgher, in his peridcxily, claimed tlio 
protection of Bernabos ami Galca/zo. 
Tlio brothers perceived that inconve- 
nient consequences were likely to en- 
sue. A dose of poison, that very day. 
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tormlnatod the brlt*!' caro<*r ol* Mat too 
till* voluptuous. 

Of till* tlirt‘ 1 * brothers IJcrnabos was 
tliii most warlike and the most crnel ; 
Galeaz/o the mo>t subtle and politii*. 
Labouring to ecment his power by Ib- 
reiiiu allianees, lie purelia<ed from 
Joiin, king of Fi'anee, his (laughter 
Isabelle de A'alois, a-- the bride of his 
young son and heir; and proeureil the 
iiaiulof Lionel, Duke of (Marenee, sonof 
Edwanl 1 1 1. of England, tin* his daugh- 
ter Violante. While Oalea//o pur- 
sued the<e peaeeful modes of aggran- 
disement, Eevnabos waged sueeeS'^ful 
war on his neighbours, subjecting to 
the mo<t refined ei nellies all who 
([uestioned his authority. ll was he 
who first reduced the praeliee of the 
torture to a juTteet system, extending 
over a ]»eriod of fort} -one days. 
During till". ]HTlod, cMuy alternate 
day. tile miserable \ietim sullered the 
los''. of some of bi^ meml»ers — an e\e, 
a linger, an ear — until at la^t hi^ tor- 
ments ended on the fatal 'wheel. Pope 
after pope struggled in ^ain again'*t 
these iiowerful t\ rants. They laughed 
at excommunication, or only marked 
the fulmination of a papal bull by ^ome 
fresh act of oi»pression on the clergy 
Mibji et to their authority. On one 
oeeasiiui Urban the Fifth ^ent llerna- 
lios hi^ bull of excoiumunieation, by 
two legate-’, Periiaijo- received the 
jiontilieal me*'sage unmoved, lie ma- 
iiife-ted no irritation — no resentment ; 
but eourteoU‘‘ly eseorteil the legates 
on their return, as far a^ one of tin* 
piineipal bridges in Alilan. lleiv he 
jiaused, aliout to take leave of tin m. 
“ It would be inho-jiitable to permit 
you to depart, ’ lie said, addressing the 
legates, “ vvitliout some refreshment ; 
choose — will you eat or drink The 
legates terrified at the tone in which 
he conifilimenl wa-conveved, declined 
his profll'red civility. ' “ Not so,” he 
exclaimed, with a terrible oath ; ‘‘you 
fihall not leave iny city without .some 
renieinbrarice of me ; say, will} on cat 
or drink ?” 4'h(* afli ighted legJites, 

jicreeiviug theni'-elvcs surroundc(l by 
the guard- of the tv rant, and in im- 
mediate ]tro\iinity to tlni river, felt no 
tM-te for drinking. “ We had rather 
eat,” said lie \, the si^td cd’ s(» mneli 
water is suili( lent to (jnendi onr 
thirst.” “ Well, then,” rejoined J5er- 
nabiis, “here are the bulls of exeoiii- 
iniinleatiou vvhleli \«ai have bioughtto 
me ; you shall not pa--* llfn bridge 
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until you hav'c oaten, in my presence, 
llio parclmuMils on which tliey are 
written, the leaden s(*al.s allixed to 
them, and the silk(*n cords by which 
they arc altach(?d.” The legates urged 
ill vain tin* sacred character of their 
ofliccs of ambassador and priest : Jlcr- 
iiabos kci)t his word ; and they w(*rc 
left to digest the in&ult as best they 
might. Jlcrnabos and his brother, 
aft(*r having disfinscd of jVIattco, he- 
came, as companions in crime usually 
do, susiiicious of one another. In par- 
ticular, each feared that the other 
would p()iM)n him. Those haiiipicts 
and cntertaiimu*nls to which they 
treated one aiiotlu*!* must have been 
sc(‘nes of magnlliccnt discomfort. 

(iaIca//o died lir.-t. Ills son, Clio- 
\anui-(i;dea/zo, ^ucccc(Ied, and match- 
ed tile un-crii|)nli>iis .‘unbition of his 
unde with a subthdv etpial to his 
own. xSot sati-fied with a divided 
swav, h(* m.'iiKcuv red uncca-ingly until 
h(* made him-elf nia-ler of the persons 
oflleriMbos ancl his two sons. The 
former lu* kept a close prisoner for 
seven months, and afterwards put to 
death by poison. d’he cruelty and 
ju’ide of Jh*rnal»os had rendered him so 
odious to his subjects, that they made 
no effort on his behalf, but 'submitted 
wilhoiit ojipodtion to the milder go- 
vcnuiieiit of (liovaniii-daleaz/o. He 
w;is no less sueia -sful in obtaining ano- 
ther object of his ambition. He re- 
ceived from the Emperor Weiieeslaus 
the inve-tilure aiuLiiikedom of Alilan, 
for wliieh he paid the sum of 1(M),()()0 
floriii'j, and now s:ivv himself undis])Uled 
master of J^oinbardy. 

The court of Milan during such A 
period seems a strange tlu'.'itre for the 
display of gmcefiil and feminine virtues. 
Yet it was here, and under the im- 
mediate eye of her father, tliis very 
(riovanni - Gal(‘azzo, that A'alcntina 
Visconti, one of the most amiable 
female (‘haracters of history, pas^t'd 
flic early days of her eventful life. 
Ah the naturalist culls a wild flower 
from flu; brink of the volcano, the his- 
torian of the dynasty of Milan p.ausos 
fo eonlemplate her pure and graceful 
eluiraeter, presenting itself among the 
tyrants', j)oison(‘r‘(, murderers, and 
infidels who founded the power aiul 
ainasxcMl the wealth of her family. 
It would lu; sad to think that the 
families of the vviekod men of his- 
tory partook of the crimes of their 
parenl.M. But vve must remember 
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little cliarin for the 


that 

unnttJjjgglfiM^'ecords what is iuo<«t (*aU 
cnlateoto excite surprise or awake 
horror, but takes no notice of the un- 
obtrusive on^oin^ys of those who live 
and die in ])cflce and quietness. We 
may be sure that among the patrons . 
of i'otrarcluthere was no want of refine- 
ment, or’Hbf the domestic'liinenities^ 
with wdiicl^a youthful princess, anc 
only child, ought to be surround^J 
1 n fact, we ‘Imve been left the mo| 
j)criuancnt and practical evidences 
the capa(*ity of these tyrants for the' 
(Mijoyincnt -of the beautiful. The 
majestic cathedral of Milan is a 
monument of the noble architectural 
taste of Valentina’s lather. In the 
midst of donjtms jin<l fortress-palaces 
it ro*?e, an enmodimmit of the re- 
fining inlliience of n-ligion ; bearing 
in many respects a likeness to the fair 
and innocent being whose fortunes w'C 
are about to narrate, and who assisted 
at its foiimlation. The progress of 
the liulliling was slow : it was not till 
a’ more magnificent usurper than any 
of the Visconti assumed the iron-crown 


by the successful EnglhjhrlSvasion, and 
the Ipng cajitivit^ja^SJohn the Second. 
The marrifige Q^ji^ilentina and Louis 
was considejpia^highly desirable by all 
parties, ilme important town of Asti, 
with a^ffmme^se marriage portion in 
monoid wjis "bestowed by Giovanni- 
zo on his daughter, A bril- 
E^fiscort of the Lombard chivalry 
Ecompanied the ‘^promessa sj^osa” to 
le French frontie^br ^ , 

Chailes VI. raffffthe most mag- 

( nificent preparations for the recep- 
tion of his destined sister-in-law. The 
^weak but amiable monarch, ever de- 
lighting in fetes and entertainments, 
could gratify his childish taste, while 
displiuing a delicate consideration and 
brotlierly regard for Louis of Orleans. 
‘The marriage w'as to be celebrated at 
Melun. Fountains of milk and choice 
wine ])layed to the astonishment and 
delight of the bourgeois. There were 
jonsts and tournaments, masques and 
bamtuetsjwclcoming the richly-dow'ered 
daughter of ^lilan. All promised 
ra life**of secured happiness ; she was 
wedded to tin* br.ive and chivalrous 


of I^iombardy, in our own generathm, 
that the general design of tile Duoiuo 
of Milan was coinj)let(*d, ^lany o{^. 
the dctaiL still remain unfinished ; 
many st.itues to be ]»laccd on their 
pinnani s ; some to be rei)l«iccd on the 
marble stiinds from w'hich the} w’ore 
o\erthrow’n by the cannon of Uadetski. 
Of tlu* old ca.stlc of the Visconti two 
cin'iiliir towers and a curtain-wall alone 
remain: court-} anl is converted 

into a barrack, its moats filled up, its 
terraced "ardens laid down as an os- 
j)l!nua<le for the troops of the Austrian 
gari'ison. The family of the Visconti 
h;ive j^rislied. Milan, so long the 
scene of their glory, and aftiTwards the 
battle-ground of conteuding claimants, 
whose title w'ns derived through them, 
has ccaso<l to bo the capital of a free 
and powerful Italian state: but the 
Gathcdral, after a^ growth of nearly 
four centuries, is still gi'owing; and 
tile iiauie of the gentle Valcuriua, so 
early associated with the majestic 
gotllic edifice, “smells sw'cct, and 
blo^^oms ill the dust.” 

'flu' year atlcr the foundation of 
^ihe Duomo, Valentina Visconti be- 
\‘ame the bride of Louis Duke of 
'brleans, only brother to the reipiing 
monarch of France, Charles \T. Their 
politic fathm*, the wise King Charles, 
uad repaired the di‘«Hsters occasioned 
VOL. xxxv.-rNo. ccviii. 


Louis of Orleans, the pride and darling 
of France. He W'as cmini‘ntly hand- 
some ; and his gay, grnce^l, and afia- 
ble manners gained for him the strong 
per'-onai allachnient of all w’ho sur- 
loundcd him. Hut, alas! for Valen- 
tina anil her drcifm of happiness, 
Louis Wiis a prolliirate; shi* found her- 
self, from the liist moment of her 
marriage, a neglected wife : her modest 
charm.s and genth* deportment had no 
attractions fur her volatile husliand. 
'J’hc early years c^f her wedded life 
were ]>cissed in solitude and uncom- 
plaining sorrow\ !Shc bore her w'rungs 
111 dignified silence. Her quiet eiulur- 
aiice, her pensive gentleness, never lor 
a moment }iilded; mu' was bhe ever 
heard to expie^s an angry or bitter 
sentiment. Still .she was not without 
some consolation : she became the 
mother of promising children, on whom 
she Could hostow' the treasures of love 
and tenderness, of the value of which 
the dissolute Louis was insensible. 
Artliclion now began to visit the French 
palace. C’harles V I. had long shewn 
evidences of a W'eak intellect. The 
events of his youth had shaken a mind 
never robust: indeed they wei*e such 
as one cannot read of even now without 
emotion. 

During his long minority the country, 
W'hich, under the lu-iiileiil adminis- 
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Trillion of Ills fiitlier, woll ui«rh re- roacliod ii yard lievond the heads of 


covered tlie defeats of Cii'Shy and l\>ie- 
tiers, had been torn by intestine ooui- 
inotioiis. The re«reney was in the 
hands of the young king’s uncles, the 
ilukes of An jou and liurgiindy. The 

latter inheriting by his wife, tvjio was 
heiress of Flainlers, the rich provinces 
bordering France on the in)rtli-east>/ni, 
addition to his province of Ibirgnndy, 
found himself, in some ri'speets, more > 
^ powerful than hia^verelgn. The com# 
mcrcial prosperiw ^the Low Comiiric^ 
filled his colU*rs with money, and the 
hardy Burgundian population gave 
him, at. command, e bold and intrepid 
soldiery. 

From his earliest years, diaries had 
manifested a pas.^inii for the jdiase. 
AVhen about twelve years ohl, in 
the forest of Seiilis, 1 h‘ Inul eneoun- 
tered a stag, lu‘aring a c<illar with 
the iiiscrijition, ** Cteaur hnmiiJn do- 
anr'iL** 'riiii womle^ ful stag uppear- 
etl to him in a dnam a tiov years 
aflerwanb, as In* lay in his tent bef»>re 
iloosebeke in Flainlers, whither In* had 
been led by Iiis imele of Burgundy to 
tpiell an insurrection of the citizens 
of Ghent, headed l»y the famous I’hilip 
'Nan Arte\elde. Great liad lu‘eu the 
jirepnratioii^f tlie turbulent burirheiN. 
Fiotected by their luaNsivc aiiuour, 
tliey foriu(*d tlieiuseUes into a solid 
s<piare biistling with pikes. The 
French cavalry, armed with lances, 
eagerly waireil for the signal of attack. 
The signal Nvas to be the unfurling of 
the oritlamme, the sacred banner of 
France, which had never l)elbjv been 
displayed but when battling against 
iidideU. It had been determined, on 
this occasion, to use it against the 
Flemings bec,ui*»e they njectid the 
authority of Fojaj (Teim*nt, calling 
themselves irrbanists, and vvireeoiise- 
<piently looked on by the French as 
excluded from the pale of tlie eliiireli. 
As the young king unfuiled this ((irmi- 
dable ban tier, the snti, VNhiehItad tor 
days been obscured by a lurid fog, 
Middenly ^lJ.Ule ti>rth with iiiiwoniid 
brilliancy. A dove, wliieli had long 
liovered lo'cr tin* king's laitlalion, at 
the same time settled on the ilag-staif. 

“ N'»wr, l.j tht liptof tliofc you love, r.iir gt iiUvinen 

ol It III i, 

Cli'ir^* for tilt gfiMtii lilivii — ufMin tiiim Milli tliv 

1.1)1 t‘ ! " 

The Freneli chivalry did indeed 
execute a inemoi.ible eliargo on tliej«o 
burghers of Glicnl. T’heir laiice-|)olnls 


the Flemish pi»*s. The Flemings, 
niiablc to relnrn or parry their ilirusts, 
fell back (gi all sidi*s. Tlie imnu'iisti 
central mass of human beings thus 
forcibly com)u*(\ssed, shrieked ami 
struggled in vain. Guspihg for breath, 
they peiishcd, cw 'm5.se, "siiH’oeated by 
the eom[)ression, and crushed under 
the weight of their heavy armour. A 
reward Inul been ollered for the 
lAoily of Fhilip van Ai*tcvelde: it was 
,£)uiid amid a liea]) of slain, and 
brought to the king’s pavilion. The 
y'oimg monarch gaz(*d On the mortal 
lemains of his fo(^, luit no wound could 
be (liM'overed on the body of tin? 
Flemi»*h leadci* — In* Inul ]»eris!ied from 
suir-i^ion. 'rile. eoi |i>e was afterwards 
Iniuged on the iieaie>t li'ee, AVheii 
the kingl^urvey ed this horrible yet 
bl()odlt*s^ Icld, the ajipalling spect.'iele 
of tbi.S' ii!!iss»of deml, .imoimtiiig, it is 
said, toi eorpsi's, was more 

than Ids mind could b(‘ar. From tliis 
]»eri->d uniitislakeable evidences of his 
iiiala<l‘vb(‘eameapj)arent. '1 In* marvel- 
lous .stag took po^M''^^iou of lli^ faiiey; 
it seelfled to him theembimu ol’vi<'h»iy , 
and lu\eaii.sed it to be introdiieed among 
the heialdic insignia of the king- 
dom. t 

In hissi'd<*c*nthy ear, the king select- 
ed, as -the jiartner of his throne, the 
beaiuifnl Isalieau of Bavaiia. She 
abo was a XT^eoiiti ))y the niolliei’’s 
si<le, her llitlier having v\'i*dded one of 
the dauglilers of Bernabos. Jii her 
lionour various eostlv fetes had beei> 
givi*ii. On one of these oiTa*'ions the 
royal briilegroum displayed his eeeeii- 
Irii'ity in a cliaraetcri'lic manner. The 
chroniclers of the time have given us 
very detailed aeeoiiiits of (jiese eiiter- 
taiiimeiitN, T he eo.stumr*s Were e\- 
Iravaganlly fantastic: lailies carried 
on their luaid an enormous hemiin 
a very eumbrons kind of hisuLdres.'*, 
surmounted by horns of such di- 
ineiisious that their exit or entrance 
into an apart nlent wa.s a woik of con- 
siderable dillidulfy. 'I 111* slices were 
e(|ua1ly absurd and inconvenient; their 
]M)inied ext remit i(‘.^, lialf .‘i yard in 
length, wen; turned u]> and fastened 
to the kni'csin various grotesipie forms. 
'I’he robes, the lougopeiis ir.vesof vvliieli 
f!we[)t the -groniul, were emblazoncil 
with strange’ devlV'es. Among the per- 
sonal elfccts of one of the royal jiriuees 
we find an '^IR|5jVorv of abojft'' a 
tliou-sand peat%pti®^«Pj}|^ ipibroidering 
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on a I'obe tlio word*^ and inii-Ic 

popular sonir. 

Tin* clironlHo of tin* Tit^livifntr tip St, 
Z).'//7.v (l('«'rnb(‘'» Olio of thcM* iiia''lv(‘d 
l^tls, which was licld in tin* coiirU 
\jird of that v(‘m.*i*ab](* al)b<*\ /tcinpo- 
rarily r()(»f(*d over with tapotiio for 
tliL* ocrasinn. The sf)ii^ <if tin* DnlvO 
of Anj«Mi, coiisins of fin* kiii'ji, \\(n* 
j)iv]iar(*d lo iinado N,ij)h*^, In 
r)f tlu'ir f.iduT, to wdioin .loaiin.i (»f 
Naples had di‘\is(*d that inlierit.inci*. 
I^cwioiis to tlieir (h'jiartiiri*, their n>val 
cousin n*Nol\ed to confer on them fho 
ord(‘r of ktULditlioiul. An iiinncn>e 
coiKourse of wii '*ls wa-rc in\ind to 
witiu >])I<‘ndId ccrc'inoniab and 

take part in the jim^t.s .ind lournainents 
wdii( h were lo iMhur. 'i'he kln^ Inul 
M-leelod a "li.iiue ^cen(* fortius* !»ay 
*{;ih>ln;;s. I’he Al)be^ ot‘Sl. I)iin''Was 
Ihe la^t restinii-pl.u‘e of tin kui"'' of 
Tianee. Here inouM»i*ul the mortal 
reinaiiH of hixi4>j‘( deci and heie 

wi ri* to repose In'- InaiC'* win n ln\ loo, 
'•lionld l»e “*;atheM‘d to hi'- falhei n.” 
'1 he ( <‘lebrated “ ( 'aptain ( f the (*oni- 
pauies,” the fiiiioa'' dii (iiUMlin, the 
sa\ii)Mr of Fiance in (he n .jiu i»f his 
t’ather, 1 m, 1 paid the debt of iiatnio 
inan\ yar^ befin’e, and la po-e'd t]n*re 

nnjrtal jh mains <.f (h »s(. 

^ ,’<k\ln)'e tlirdne Tie had umirdul so w'»*ll. 
7Tiie astonishment of the unc'ts w.is 
V e\tnme, when it appiand that the 
^ cxlinmation .md n nili run nt (»f dni 
(Ine'cHn form* d fitVrt of the pioiriamme 
of the rei( Is. The old wairior was tak- 
en up, the fnner.d nlis soh'mniN i:j^ie 
thiomdn liiiee hiindnsl liires afif^io- 
f prialed to tin* ])l(»ns use oi‘ imfsMs tor 
Ills sold, and the ie\i*lh‘is dismissed lo 
nietfilati* on the io\al i ( (eiitrieities. 

d hemnrdi*rotlhe( 'onstableotbT.ince, 
Olivt'i* ile (hlsHin, followed soon afti r, 
and (piile comphted tho bleak (Jown 
ol‘ poor (’hallos', mind, 'riiis ]M>wiii'nl 
otlieer ot' t!ie (down laid lonijf been 
tl-ared and hated b\ the ureat lc*ndal 
lords, espeeialli bi the Duke of Ibit- 
1an\, who entci tabled an absnid jea- 
l?ms\ of llu‘ one eu'd hero. Althoinili 
on, b\ his <lei*lsi>e \i( tori at An- 
va\ , ha I secured to him the c*ou((s(ed 
^ dnkiidoin of 15rit(an\, the jealous duke 
tivacheronsly anestid his lx nefaetor 
and jznest, wlnnn he kept prisoner in 
tJic dnni[consof his castk* of La .Motte. 

’ Jn tin* (ir^t transports of his fnr\ the 
dnke had j;iNen ordi rs that de (Mfssou 
shonhl be put to death; but his .ser-* 
vniiLs^ fearin;' the consjt'tpieneeM of so 


audacious an act, left his coinmands 
nnexecntoA Evc'Utnally, the Consta- 
ble was pcruiitt^'tt’ In his captor to pur- 
chase Ills fn*edoiii, a condition which 
was no sooner com] died with, than the 
dukt* repeiib'd ha\in^ allowed liis foe 
to escape from hi,s hands. He no'v 
snboineil Idini* de Craon, a jiersoiial 
enemx of de Clisson, to be th(* execu- 
tioner of his \cn;ieancc. The Consta- 
ble was n tnrnlno to his hoteli having 
spent a festive evening; with his sove- 
reijiii, when he was set on by his as- 
sassins. He fell, covered with wounds, 
ami was left for dead. To inei'{U48e his 
tonneiits, the inmderer announced 
to him, ns he f(*ll, his name and 
nu)ti\es. Ibit, thonjih I'csenly in- 
jiiitd, Clisson was xet alixe. 'I’he noise 
ot tin* (onllict reacheil the kin<r, who 
XX as just ntiriiiL* to rest. He hastened 
to till* spot, llis bleediiii^ ministcT 
( lnn;i to his I'obe, and iinjilored him to 
sxx( an that he should be axi'ii^ed. 

*' Mx fuh'lily to xonr jVIajcsty has 
raised up for me ]»oweiful enemies: 
this is niy i nly eiime. ^\ helliir 1 n*- 
(uxer, or jieiish from uiy xxounds, 
swear to me that I ."hall not be una- 
xen«»t d.” 

“ I shall uexcr rest, so help me 
(bill,’ ii‘pli(d the excited inonareh, 

until tin* nuthorK of this Hiul.ieiuus 
(I’in e shall lx* biouuht lo justice.” 

( haihs ki pt his xxord. Although 
sutli iiui» Irom fexer, the result of this 
nit lit s ahnni and exposeie, he col- 
li I ti d a cuiisidi rahh* ai inx and marched 
tor Ibiltanx. Ills imjailiint eaneiiiess 
km w no bounds. "J Inoimli tlie sultry, 
111 oiidax 111 at, oxer tin* arid plaiiH^ and 
ikuM* fousts of Biitlany, he pursued 
the a'sassiu of his Constable, lie rode 
the fori most of bis host — often silently 
and alone. C)ne dax, liaxinj* under- 
p»ne eieat ])(isonal f.itione, he had 
elo'id his ixis, still liuiiitic forxvard, 
xxliin he xxas aiomed bx the xiolent 
cnixitina of his steed, xxhose bridle 
had bi'ensei/id bx axxild-lookln^ man, 
sin;:nlail\ el.id. 

“'rui n back, turn back, nobly kiii<x,’* 
(‘ril'd 111*; ‘Mo jiroceod further is cer- 
tain deal li, xon arebetraxed !” Ilaxing 
lit tel ed these words, the .slranoer dis- 
ajipiared in the iveosSes of the forest 
before anx one could advance to arrest 
him. 

The army noxv traversed a sandy 
plain, xxhieli rx'lleeted the inleiisitx of 
the solar rax * 1 . The kiiijy xxoi e a black 
X civet jerkin, and a cap of crimson 
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vi*lvet, ornament(Ml ii clinplft ot* sidfS the. kin^ osrapcMl. 

jn*arls. "riiis mr^tiunti ivn- that tin* bntterv was iu*ar, ho ran ami 

tUaed the heat iiiMilVerahle. AVhile pi ni^vd liiniself in the lar^e tub of 

innsiiifj; on the htranj^e oeourrence in water ]>rovi(led for washinji the plates 

the fore>t, he was aroiihed by the and dishes. Kven so, he did not eseapc 

clashincr of steid around him. The without serious injuries. The kiiij^ 

pa«ie, who bore his lanee, liad^>ielded had been conversing in his -^disgulse 

to the drowsy intlueuees of the ojipres- w'ith the young bride of the Duke of 

sivc noonda} hcnt, and as he slumbered Derri. She had recognised him, and 

his lance had fallen with a ringing w'iih athniiable pi(‘sence of mind and 

sound on the casipie of the ]>age before ^ d»‘vt)tion she held him fast, covering 

him. The succession ol*tlu*<e alarms Miim with her robe' lest a spark should 
quite daniage<l Charles’s intellect, lie xlescend on him. To her can* .*tnd 

turned, iu a‘parox\'«m <»f madness, energv he owed his preservation from 


crying, “ Down w ith the traitors!" and 
attacketl his own body-guard. All matle 
way, as the mad king assailed them. 
Several fell \ictimsto his wildly-aimed 
thrusts, b.elim* he sunk at hmgth, 
exhausted by his elVorts a til of totid 
in^'iisilulity follow'cd. llis l»roih(*r of 
Orleans and kinsman of Ibirgundy had 
him cxuiveNcd by slow stages to Ikiris. 

Chaih*>''' recovery was very tedijuis. 
Many remedies nerc tried — eliarms 
and incantations, as wadi as nuMlieines ; 
but to the great joy of the people, who 
had alwa\s loved him, his reason was 
at length pronounceil to be restored, 
and his jihysicinns recoiiuiiended him 
to seek amusement ami diversion iu 
festi\e entertainment'. 

Another shoek, and Charles VI. be- 
came a coidirined bmatie. This tra- 
gical termination of an absuid frolic 
occurred as follow’d : — 

On a gala occasion the nu march and 
five knights of hi< luju^chohl <*oncei\cd 
the design of disguising theni'elves as 
satyrs. Clo'e-iittiiig linen <ljv."e'!, co- 
vered! with some bituminous substance, 
to which Wii'i attaeluMl tine Ilax roem- 
bling hftir, were stitched on tludr per- 
sons. Tin ir grotesejne figures excited 
much men irmmt. 't he Dukes of Or- 
leans and IJar, who had been supping 
id'cwhere, eiilon'd the hall somewhat 
alll.-cfcal by their nights diN-iputioii. 
AVilh inconceivable folly, one of these 
tipsy mddenien applied a torch to the 
covering of one, of the satyrs. 'I’he 
miserable wredch, burning frightfully 
and Inipidc'sly, rushed through flic 
hall iu horrible toniicids, shrieking 
in the agonle.s of ilcspair. The fire 
W’as rapidly cumiiiuiiicated. 'J'o those 
of the satu’s, who'e hairy garments 
* were thus ignili il, escape was hope- 
IcJW. 'Jo detach the thiining pitch was 
impossible; they writhed and rolled 
about, but ill vain : their tortures only 
ended with their lives. One alone Ijo- 


so horrible a fate, but, alas ! only to 
linger for jears a miserable maniac, 
'Idle ti‘rril)le s]H’c{.aele of his com- 
panions in harmlcis frolic perishing in 
this dreadful m. inner b»‘fure his eyes, 
completed the wrt‘ek of his already 
broken inti'llcet. ilis reason returned 
but j»a»tiall\. ^A'eutlK■‘^e .>• li'^ht amend- 
ments w'eie at rare intervals, lie be- 
came a •'(pialid and plti.ible object ; his 
pi'i'seii utterly negleeled, for his gar- 
ments eonld only Im* changed by force. 
Ills hearlle‘'S amlfaithle.'n wil’e diverted 
him — imh*ed in his in*«ane tits his detes- 
tation of h'*r was e\ci->si\{* — and nc- 
gletted their children. One human 
being onI\ could so'*i he and s<»fti‘n him, 
his .'bter-iii ’aw, Vahnitma Visconti. » 

( Mi.irles bail always manifested th^ 
truest fricmlshij) for the neglected wife^ 
of his lirotlicr. They were alike nn- 
liapjiy in their domestic relations; for 
tile gallantries of the lieautiful (iueen 
W'en* .M’areely loh notorioirs llian those 
of Louis of Orleans ; and if scandal 
spoke Inily, Loiii^ liiniM'lf was one of 
tin* (Queen’s lo\ers. The brilliant and 
beautiful Isalnsm W'a^^ ili>tingui>hed by 
the tla/zliiigl\ clear and fair complex- 
ion of her (iiTinan fatherland, and 
tin* large lustrous i*y.s of the Italian. 
I5ut (Jharles deU‘ded her, and de- 
liirhtcil iu the scaiely of Valentina. 
He was never hapjiy but when near 
her. In the \iolcnl paroxvMiis of his 
malady, slieonly eonld \enture to ap- 
proach liiiii — she aloiui had influence 
over the poor iminiae. He yielded to 
her wishes without opposition; and in 
his oeeasional glimpses of reason, 
touchingly thanked his “ dear sister ’* 
for her watchful care and forbearance. 

It must ha\e been a dismal change, 
even from the barbaric court of Milan; 
but Valentina was not a stranger to 
the consolations which are ever the 
reward of those wim prove themselves 
scll-sacrilicing in the performance of 
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duty. Slio was (‘ininontly happy in 
1 km* oliildrtMi. CMiarliH, h('r eldest 
son, early evineod a tlrlieate eiillinsia‘‘iii 
of mind — the sensitive or^aiiisalion f)l* 
genius. He was afterwards to bi*eunie, 
par exrvlloiLCPi the ])oet of Fi*anc(‘. 
Jn his ehildhood he was distinginVljed 
for his amiable disposition and hand- 
soiiK* person. Pos'>.ibly at the time of 
which we now write, was laid the foun- 
dation of that sincere atretlion for his 
cousin Isabella, (ddesl daughter of the 
king, which many years afterwnirds le- 
sulte<l in tlieir happy nni(jn. Oiie id* 
the most touching ])oems of Charles of 
Orleans has been ch.irinini»ly rendered 
into Kngli'*li by .Mr. Can*y. Jt \< ad- 
dressiMl to his deceased wif*, who died 
in child-b(‘d at the early age of twcjity- 
two ; — 

“ To make my lady's ol)sci[nics^ 

My lovf a miii'.tiM* wroiii'ht, 

Ami in tin* iliantrv, srrvi<c there 
Was siiiig hy doleful tli<iiii;lit. 

Tin* laser's A\en*«»f Imiiiin^ oighs, 

That light ami odour g.n-*, 

And gru*r, illuiiumsl hy teai-', 

Irr,i(liat< d her gravt ; 

And round ahijul iii <(U,iintest guhe 
W.4S carvid, ‘ Within thi'. toiuh there lies 
The f.iiivst tiling to nioilal eye*..’ 

Above her lieth ‘'jnvad a tomh, 

Of gold and sijitdiires hluo; 

The g(dd d«dh mark her h^•s^cdness, 

The -.ajudiire*^ mark In r tine ; 

I'or hh.ssedneN‘4 and tiuth in her 
W»*re livolily purtiavM, 

Wlun graiious (loil with both his hands 
Her Moinhoiis beauty made ; 

She ^\as, to •'peak without di^guiao, 

The faired thing to mortal i^es. 

“ Xo more, no nn»re ; mv heart doth faint, 
When I the life n'( all 
Of In r who li\<'d so free from taint, 

So viituoiis deeiueil by all; 

WJio ill lieiNelf was .socoinplrte, 

1 think that she was ta’eii 
I'y Ooil todeik his Taradi'^e, 

And with his saints to reign; 

For well she doth become the skies, 

Whom, wliile on earth, eaeli one did prize, 
The fairest tiling to mortal eyes !’’ 

The same delicate taste and sweet 
sonsihilily which are here apparent 
break forth in another charming poem 
hy Charles, composed while a prisoner 
in England, and descriptive of the 
same delighlfid season that surrounds 
us with light and harmony, while we 
write, “ le premier printemps — 


“ The Timo hath laid Ins mantle hy 
Of wind, and rain, and icy chill, 

And lion - a rich piiihroidCry 

Of sunlight pour'd on lake and hill. 

“ Xo boast or bird in earth or sky, 

Whosi* v«ac*p doth not w'ith gladness thrill ; 
For Time hath laid his mantle hy 
Of wind, and rain, ami icy chill. 

“ Kivor and fomitnin, hrook and lill, 
J»c-,p.mglcd o'lr with liviry gay 
Ol siUcr dioi>lcts, wind tlieir w'ay ; 

All ill tl.cir m*\v apj and vie, 

Fcr liiiij hath laid liis mantle hy.” 

'We have said little of Louis of Or- 
h‘ans, the inifaithfnl In^band of Va- 
lentina. This ymiig jirinee had many 
ri'deemir.g traits of character. Jle 
was geiiemns, liberal, ami gracious; 
adored by the French people ; tbmlly 
loved, even by his neglected wife. His 
tragical death, assassinatt‘d in cold 
Idood by bis cousin, Jean-sans-penr of 
Hiirgunily, excited in bis behalf uni- 
versal pity. Let us review the causes 
which aroused the vindictive hostility 
of the Duke of Durguudy, only to be 
a])])ea-ed bv the death of his gay and 
niiMispieiinib kinsman. 

Among the vain follies of Louis of 
Orleaim, his picture-gallery may bo 
re( kom il tin* mo^t oireiisivc. Hero were 
su^}»ended the portraits of his various 
iniMn^s^'s; among otliers be had the 
aiulacitv to plat etherctheliktmessof the 
bavarian iirinecss, wilt* of Jean-sans- 
jieur. 'file resentment of thi* injured 
liushami may readily bi* conceived. In 
atltliiion to this very natural (‘au>e of 
dislike, tlifsi* dukes had biam rivals for 
that jiolilical jiower which tlu‘ imbeci- 
lity tif Charles the Sixth placed within 
lilt ir gra‘^ 11 . 

The iinamiable t'lements in the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Hnrgumly had 
been called into aetivt' e\eivi'<e in very 
early lite. AVhile Duke de Novel's, ho 
was th'feated at Nieopulis, and made 
prisoner by llajazet, snruamed ‘*11- 
d(*riin," or the Thumlorei*. AVhat ren. 
dered this tlefeat the more mortifying 
was, the boastful expectation of sne- 
eoss proclaimed liv the Christian army. 
“ If the sky should fall, vve could uji- 
liohl it on our lances," they exclaimed, 
but a few hours before their host 
was scatti'red, and its leaders jiri- 
.soners to the iMosleni. Jeaii-saus-peur 
was detained in captivity until an 
enormous ransom was paid for his de- 
liverance. Giovanni - Galeazzo was 
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Mispected of connivance witli Bajazct, 
1) nil ill briii‘j;iii;^ the Cliri’^tians to (i^ht 
at a (lisadvaniai^c, and in pulling tlie 
'Furks on the way of obtaining the 
heaviest ransoms. Tlie splenetic irri- 
t ition of this disaster seenns to have 
clung long after to the Duke of Hnr- 
gundy. llis character was (piitc the 
revi-rso of that of liis coiiliding kins, 
man of ()rl(‘ans. lie was subtle, am- 
liitious, designing, crafty — di>honour- 
ablv resorting to gnih*, where lu5 dared 
not venture lui overt acts ot liosti- 
lity. For the various riMsous we have 
mentioned, he bore a secret, but in- 
tense hatred to his co isin l^onis. 

In the early winter of Uo7» tin* 
Duke of Orleans, luuling his health 
i npaired, bade a temporary adieu to 
the capital, and s(*clnded himself in his 
f.ivourite chateau of lleanic. ile 
seems to have been pre\ iously .iwakeiied 
to sc*rioiis relleetions, Ile had jia^M'd 
much of hi> time at the eonxeiit of the 
Celestines, who, among their mo-'t pre- 
eious relics, still reckon the illumi* 
iiated manuscript of the Holy Scrip- 
tures prc'ent^'il to th<*m by Loui> of 
Orleans, ami laMring his autograph. 
To this or<ler ot monks lie peeuli.irly 
attache.l liimx'lf, .spending mo>t of the 
time his a])proaching death acconh'd to 
him. * A sj)e<*tre, in the* solitmh* of the 
cloister^, appearerl to him, and badi* him 
pn*pare to stand in the jiresence of his 
iMaker. His friends in the convent, to 
whom he narrati*d the (u'Curn*uee, con- 
tributed by theirexhortations toile<*peri 
the serious convieii«jn^ preNning uii his 
mind, "i'here now seemed a re,i>oiiablo 
expectation that Jioiiis of Orleans 
would re I urn from hi.s volunt.irv soli- 
tude at his chateau on the M.irne, a 
wiser and a betti*r man, cured, by 
timely rellectioii, of the only lilcmidi 
which tarnished the lustre of hi.s many 
virtues. 

Ihe aged Duke of Iierrl had long 
lamented the iib feeling and h >stiliiy 
which had separated hi.s nephews of 
Orleans and Ibirgundy. It vxa-i hi.s 
earne^t de.sire to si-e thc'^c discortl.'*, .^o 
injurious to their true intere.sts aiul the 
well-being of the kingdom, ended by a 
(ordial reconciliation. He addri'.s.Md 
himself to Jean-sans-peiir, and met 
with unhoped-for .sue<*ess. The Duke 
of linrgundy pnifc-^ed hi.s willingne?»s 
lobe reconeileil, and acceded with 
ulacrity to his unchfs jiropo.^ition of u 
visit to the invalided ].<ouim. The lat- 
ter, ever tru.sting and warm-hearted. 
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cordially embraced his former enemy. 
They received the sacrament together, 
in b»ken of peace and good-will : the 
Duke of Hiirgnndy, accepting the 
prolfered hospitality of hi.s kinsman, 
promised to partake of a banquet to 
be given on this liapjiy occasion by 
Ijouis of Orleans, a fi*w days later. 

J)uring tin* interval the young Duke 
rciurned to l^lrIs. Jlis siste.r-in-hiw, 
(inecn Isabcau, was then residing at 
the Hoti*l liarliette— a noble palace in 
a retireil neighbourhood, with fine 
gardcn.s, almo.si, eomph‘tely secluded. 
Jioui.s of Orleans, almost unattended, 
visiteil till* Queen, to condole with her 
on the loss of her inf'ant, who had sur- 
vived its birth but a tow days. While 
they were supping together, Seas de 
(’ourlehenzc, \ alel-dc-ehambre to 
(diarlcN \T., arrived with a message 
to the Duke: — ‘‘.My lord, the king 
se!id> f »r \oii, and \ou must instantly 
lianten to liini, for he has business of 
gn*at impoiianee to voii and to him, 
whieh he must eommnnieate to you 
this night.” Louis of Orleans never 
iloubting that this message eame from 
hi.s brother, hastened to obe) thesmn- 
iiions. His ineon.siderable escort ren- 
dered him an easy prev to the rnlli;' L 
who lay in wait lor liim. He w^s* 
enielly murdered ; his skull cleft op(*n, 
the brains scattered on the paxement ; 
llis hand so violently severed from the 
body, that it xvas ihroxvn to a consider- 
able distance*; theother arm shattereel 
in two ])laces ; and the body fright- 
fully mangled. About eighteen xvero 
eoneerneil in the murder: Raoul il'O- 
qiietonxille and Se;is dc Courteheuze 
acted as leaders, 'f hc*y had long wait- 
ed for an opportunity, and lodged at 
an hotel “ having for sign the image 
c»f Our Lady,” near the Forte Rar- 
lu'lte, where, it was afterwards disco- 
vered, they had waited for several 
daxs for their victim. 'I’lins perished, 
ill the ])rinie of life, the gay and 
handsome Louis of Orl(*ans. ^I'liii 
mutilated remain.^ were eolleetod, and 
removed to the, (!hureh of the (Inille- 
iiiins, the nearest place where they 
might be de]>osited. 'fliis confrater- 
nity were an order of hermits, who had 
succeeded to the eliurcii convent of the 
BiaiicManteaux instituted by St. Louis. 
'^I'lie cliureli of the, Ouillemins xvas soon 
crowded by the iVieiids and relatives 
of the murdered 1‘riiiee, All con- 
curred ill exeeraling the author or au- 
thors of thi.s horrid deed. Siwpieioii 
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at firat fell upon Sir Aubert de Canny, 
who had good reason for hating the 
deceased Duke. Louis of Orleans 
some years pi-evioiisly had carried off 
his wife. Marietta D*Eiighein, and 
kept her openly until she had borne 
him a son, aflenvards the celebrated 
Diiiiois. Immediate orders were is- 
sued by the king for the arrest of tlie 
Kniglit of Canny. Great sympathy 
was felt for the widowed Valentina, 
and her young and fulhei less ehiidreai. 
N(ione expressed llim^elf more strongly 
than the Duke of Jiurgundy. lie 
sent a kind message to Valentina, beg- 
ging her to look on him as a friend 
and protector. \\ bile eontemplaling 
the body ofhis victim, he said, “2se\cr 
has there beim committed in the realm 
of Fi’ance a fouler murder.*’ 1 1 is show 
of regret did not end here: with the 
other immediate relati\es of the iU‘- 
<*eased rrince, he bore the j)all at the 
funeral |)roccssion. Wlien the body 
was removed to the eliureh of the Ce- 
leslines, there to be interred in a Ik aii- 
tiful ehapel lands of Orleans had him- 
self founded ami built, llurgundy was 
observeil by the spectators to slie<l 
tears. Hut he was tiestined soon to 
assume (piito another character, by an 
almost involuntary act. The IT-ovost 
of Haris, having traced the illght <»f 
the assassins, had ascertained iK'yond 
doubt that they had taken refuge at 
the hotel of this very Duke of Hur- 
gundy, lie presented hinisidf at the 
council, and undertook topiodncethe 
4‘riininals, if permitted to search the 
residences of tin* princes. Seized 
with a Muldeii panic, the Duke of 
Hurgimdy, to tlie astonishment of 
all present, became his own ac- 
cuser. I’ale and trembling, he 
avowed his guilt: — “It wasl!” he 
faltere<l, “ the devil temjited me !’* 
The other members of the council 
shrunk back in imdisguisetl horror. 
Jean-sans-pi*ur, having made this as- 
tounding contession, left the cmuicil- 
chan.b r, and starteil, wiihout a me- 
nuMii s <lelay, for the Flemish fron- 
t er. lie was hotly pursued by tl.e 
friends of the murdered Jamis ; but 
his measures had been taken with too 
much prompt residution to permit of 
a successful issue to his Orleanisl pur- 
snurs. Once among Ills sultjects (>f 
the la»w Countries, lie might dare the 
utmost malice of his opponent^'. 

In the mcnntiim!, the will of the dc- 
C4*ased duke was made ]ml)lic. llis 


character, bke Caesar’s, rose greatly in 
the ei^timation of the citizens, when the 
provisions of his last testament were 
maile known. He desired that he 
should be buried without pomp in tlie 
Church of the Celestines, arrayed in 
the pari) of that order. He was not 
unmindful of the interests of literature 
and science ; nor did he forget to make 
the ^)oor and bufierinp the recipients 
of his bounty. Labily, be conlided 
his childicn to the guardianship of the 
Duke of Hiirgundy : thus evincing a 
spirit nnniindlul of injuries, generous, 
and (‘oididing. This document also 
jmeved, that liven in his wild career, 
Ja mis of Orleans was at times visited 
by bett(*r and holier aspirations. 

Valentina mourned over her hus- 
band lung and deeply, she did not long 
survive him ; she sunk under herbereave- 
iiient, and followed him to tlie grave ere 
her > ear of widowhood expired. At first 
the int(‘lligeiu*e of his barbarous murder 
excited in her breast unwonted indig- 
iiatioi). She exerted herself actively 
to have his deat h av eiigcil. A few da v s 
after the murder, she entered Haris m 
“a littiT covered with white cloth, 
and drav»n by four white horses.” All 
her retinue wore deep mourning. She 
liad assinm d for her devi(‘e the de 
spairing motto — 

“ Uieii lie inVst plus, 
i*lub nc iii’est lien,” 

Hroceetling to the Hotel St. Pol, ac- 
companied by her children and the 
Hrinei'ss Isabella, the allianeed liritlc 
of Charles of Orleans, she threw 
herself at the King’s knees, and, 
in a passion of tears, prayed fur 
justice on the murderer of his bro- 
ther, 1 er lamented lord. Charles 
was deeply moved : he also wept aloud. 
He vvuihi gladly have granted her that 
justice which she demanded, had it 
been in his power to do so; but Hui- 
gundy was too powerful. The feeble 
luunarcliilared not offend his overgrow u 
vassal. A ]»rocess at law was all the 
ivmedy the king could oiler. Law was 
then, as now, a tedious and iineertaiii 
remedy, and a rich and powerful traver- 
ser eoiild weary out his prosecutor with 
ilelavsand cpiibbles equal to our own. 
Jean-sans-jieur returned in deliance to 
Haris to eondiict the proceedings in his 
own dofeneo. He had erected a strong 
tower of solid mn^onry in his hotel ; 
here lie was secure in the midst of hi . 
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formidable guards and soldiery. For 
Ills defence. Tie procured the services of 
Jean Petit, a distinguished member of 
the University of Paris, and a popular 
orator. The oration of Petit (which 
has rendered him infamous), was rather 
a philippic against Louis of Orleans, 
than a defence of Jean-sans-jieur. He 
labours to jirove that the prince 
deserved to die, having conspired 
against the king and kingdom. One 
of the charges — that of having, by in- 
cantations, endeavoured to destroy the 
monarch — gives us a singular idea of 
the credulity of the times, when we 
rellcct that those absurd allegations 
w'cre seriously made and believed by a 
learned doctor, himself a distinguished 
member of the most learned body in 
France, the University of Paris. The 
Duke of Orleans conspired “ to cause 
the king, our lord, to die of a disordei*, 
so languidiing and so slow, that no 
one should divine the cau>e of it ; he, 
by dint of money, bribed four per^ons, 
an apostate monk, a knight, an esiiuire, 
and a varlet, to whom he gave his own 
sword, his dagger, and a ring, for them 
to con>ecratc to, or more properly 
speaking, to make use of, in the name 
of the devil,'* The monk made 

several incantations. . . . And one 

grand uivocathm on a Sunday, \ciy 
early, and before sunrise on a moun- 
tain n(*ar to the tower of Mont -joy. 

. . The monk ])erformod iininy su- 

perstitious acts near a bush, w'itli invo- 
cations to the devil ; and w Idle so doing 
he stripped himself naked to his shirt 
and kneeled down : he then struck the 
pi.ints of the sword and dagger into 
the gi*oun<l, and placed the ring near 
them. Having uttered many invo- 
cations to the ilevils, two of tln-m a]>- 
pcared to him in the shape of two men, 
clothed in browid,di-gi:eon, one of whom 
was called irernda*?, and the other 
E^lramain. He paid them such honors 
and reverence as were due to (iod our 
Saviour — aft( r which he n*tired behind 
the bu-h. The flevil who had come 
for the ring took it and vaid.died, but 
he who was coini? for llic sword and 
daggrr reinnined, — hut afterwards, 
having .‘^ciz-d them, he abo vanished. 
The monk, sliortl v after, came to where 
the devils had been, jind found the 
sword and dagger iNii.g flat on the 
ground, tlui swoni having the point 
broken — but he saw the ]>oiiit among 
some powder where the devil had laid 
it. Having waited half-au-hour, the 
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other devil returned and gave him the 
ring, which to the sight was of the colour 
of red, nearly scarlet, and said to 
him : ‘ 3'hou wilt put it into the mouth 
of a dead man in the manner thou 
kiiowcst,’ and then he vanished.” 

To this oration the advocate of the 
Duchess of Orleans replied at great 
length. Valentina’s answer to the 
accusation wc have cpioted, was con- 
cise and simple. “ The late duke, 
Louis of Orleans, was a prince of too 
great piety and virtue to tamper with 
soreciies and witchcraft.” The legid 
proceedings against Jean-sans-peur 
seemed likely to last for an interminable 
period. Even should they be decided 
in favour of the family of Orleans, the 
feeble sovereign dared not carry the 
sentence of tlic law into execution 
against sopoweiful an ollemlcr as the 
Duke of Burgundy. Valentina knew 
this ; she knew also that she could not 
find cNcwIku’c one who could enforce 
her claims for justice — justice on the 
murderer of her husband — the slaym* 
of the father of her defenceless chil- 
dren. Milan, the home of her girl- 
hood, was a blaughter-lioii'^i*, reeking 
with the blood of her kimlred. Fi\c 
years previon.sly her father, (iio\aniii 
(laleaz/.o Visconti, had died of the 
plague w’liicli then dc>olatcd Italy. 
'I’o a\oid this terrible disorder he shut 
himself up in the town of Marignano, 
and ainusi'd himself during his se- 
clusion by tbe study of judicial as- 
trology, in which science he was an 
adept. A <*oiiiet appeared in the sky. 
The haughty Visconti doubted not 
that this jihenomeuftn was an annoiince- 
iiieiit. to him of his ujiproaching death. 
‘•1 thank (ioil,” he cried, "tliatthis 
intimation of my dissolution will l.c 
evident to all men: my glorious life 
will be not iiiglorioiisly terminatiMl.” 
The event jnstilied tlie omen. By his 
second marriage with Katharina Vis- 
coiiti, daiightm' of his uncle Bernahos, 
Giovanni Galeaz^co left tw'o sons, still 
very young, (iiovanni-Mariaandi’hilip- 
pu-]Vlarin, among whom his dominions 
w'ere divhled, their mother acting as 
guardian and regent. 

All the ferocious characteristics of 
the Vbeonti seemed to he centred in 
the stepmother of Valentina. The 
Duchess of Milan delighted in exe- 
cutions; she beheaded, on the slightest 
suspicions, the highest nobles of J^mn- 
bardy. At length she provoked repri- 
sals, and died the victim of poison. 
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Giovanni*Maria, nurtni*cd in blood, 
was the worthy son of such a mother. 
His thirst for blood was un([uenchable ; 
his favourite pursuit was to witness the 
torments of criminals delivered over 
to bloodhounds, trained for the pur- 
pose, and fed only on liuman flesh, 
llis huntsman and favorite, Scpiarcia 
Giramo, on one occasion, for the 
amusement of his master, threw to 
them a young boy only twelve years 
of age. The innocent child clung to 
the knees of the duke, and entreated 
that he might be preserved from so 
teiTible a fate. The bloodhounds 
hung back. Square! a Giramo seizing 
the child, with his hunting-knife cut 
his throat, and tlum flung him to the 
dogs. iloro merciful than these 
human monsters, they refused to touch 
the innocent victim. 

Facino Cane, one of the ablest gene- 
rals of the late duke, oom])elled the 
young princes to admit him to their 
council, and submit to his iiianago- 
inent of their aflairs ; as he Avas child- 
less himself, he })ermitted them to live, 
stripped of power, and in great penu- 
ry. To tlio sorrow and dismay of the 
Milanese, they saw this salutary check 
on the ferocious Viscjonti about to bo 
rcnuAcd In* the <lealli of Facino Cano. 
l)et<Tiiiined to prevent tlie return to 
power of the young tyrant, they at- 
tacked and massacred Giova uni-Maria 
in the stri'cts of Milan. While this 
tragedy w'as enacting, Facino Cane 
brealhed his last. 

Philippo- Maria lost not a moment 
in causing himself to be proclaimed 
duke. To secure the fidelity of the 
soldierv, he married, without delay, 
the widow of their loved comman- 
der. Beatrice tli Tenda, wife of 
Facino Cane, wuis an old woman, wdiile 
her young bri<legrooni was scarcely 
twenty years ol' age : so ill-assorted a 
union could scarcely be a happy one. 
Philippo- Maria, the moment his power 
was firmly secured, resolved to free 
himself from a wife whose many vir- 
tues could not compensate for her want 
of youth and bi*auty. The means to 
which he resorted were atrocious : ho 
accused the poor old duchess of having 
violatc<l her marriage vow, and com- 
pelled, by fear of the torture, a 
young courtier, Michel Orombelli, to 
become her accuser. The duke, there- 
fore, iIooiikmI them both to be be- 
headed. Befoixs the fatal blow of the 
executioner made her his victim, Bea- 


trice di Tenda eloquently defended 
herself from the calumnies of her hus- 
band and the base and trembling 
Orombelli. do not repine,’' she 
said, “for I am justly punished for 
having violated, by my second mar- 
riage, the respect due to the memory 
of my deceased husband ; 1 submit to 
the chastisement of heaven ; 1 only 
pray that iny innocence may be made 
evident to all ; and that iny name may 
be transmitted to posterity pure and 
spotless.” 

Such were the sons of Giovanni- Ga- 
Icazzo Visconti, the half-brothers of 
the gentle V alentina of Orleans. hen 
she sank broken-hearted into an early 
grave — her husband unavenged, her 
children unprotected — she felt how 
hopeless it would be to look for suc- 
cour or sympathy to her father’s house ; 
y'et her last moments were passed in 
peace. Her maternal solicitude for 
her di'fenceless orphans was soothed 
by the conviction that they would be 
guarded and protected by one true and 
faithful friend. Their magnanimous 
and high-minded mother had attached 
to them, by ties of allection and gra- 
titude nioiv strong, more enduring 
than those of blood, one well fitted 
by llis chivalrons nature and heroic 
bravery to defend and shelter the 
chihlren of his protectress. Diinois— 
“the young and brave Diinois” — the 
bastard of Orleans, as he is generally 
styled, was the illegitimate son of her 
husband. Valentina, far from slight- 
ing the neglected boy, brought him 
home to her, nurtured and educated 
him with her children, cherishing him 
as if he had indeed been the son of her 
bosom. If the chroniclers of the time 
are to be believed, she loved him more 
fondly than her own oifspring. “ My 
noble and gallant boy,” she would say 
to him, “ 1 Invve been robbed of thee ; 
it is thou that art destined to be tliy 
father’s avenger ; wilt thou not, for 
iny sake, who have loved thee so well, 
protect and cherish these helpless little 
ones ?” 

Long years after the death of Va- 
lentina the vengeance of heaven did 
overtake Jean-sans-peur of Burgundy ; 
he fell tlic viotiiu of treachery such as 
he had inllict<‘d on Louis of Orleans ; 
but the cruel rctalition was not ac- 
complished through the instrumen- 
tality or connivance of the Orleanists : 
Huuois was destined to play a far no- 
bler part. The able seconder of Joan 
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of Arc — the brave defender of Orleans 
against the bcseiging English host — 
he may rank next to his illustrious 
countrywoman, ^‘La Pucelle,” ns the 
deliverer of his country from foreign 
foes. Ills l)i*avcry in war was not 
greater than his disinterested devotion 
to his half-brothers. Well and nobly 
did he repay to Valentina, by his un- 
ceasing devotion to her children, her 
tender care of his early years. Char- 
les of Orleans, taken prisoner by the 
English at the fatal battle of .Vgin- 
conrt, was iletained for the greatiT 
part of his life in captivity : his infant 
children were unable to maintain their 
rights. Dunois recoiniuered for them 
their hereditary rights, the extensive 
appanages of the house of Orleans. 
They owed everything to his sincere 
an»l watchful aiVeetion. 

Valentina’s short life was one of suf- 
fering and trial ; but shese^uns to h ive 
isMietl from the f.irnace of allliciitni 
purified se>en times.” In the mid^t 
of a licentious court and age, she shines 
forth a pale pure star.” Her spot- 
less fame has never been assailed. 
Piety, purity, and goodness, were her 
distinguishing characteristics. She was 
ever a belf-sacrifi<*ing friend, a temler 
mother, a loving and faithful wife. 
Her gentle-endurance of her dome/»tie 
trials recalls to mind the character of 
one who may almost be stvled her 
contemporary, the “ patient (Triselda,” 
so immortalised by Chaucer and Boc- 


cacio. Valentina adds another ex- 
ample to the many which history pre- 
sents for our contemplation, to shew 
that sulTcring virtue, sooner or later, 
meets with its recompense, even in 
this life. The broken-hearted Duchess 
of Orh*ans became the ancestress of 
two lines of French sovereigns, and 
through herthekingsof Francefounded 
their claims to the Duchy of Milan. 
Her grandson, Louis the 'IVelfth, the 
^‘father of his people,” was the son uf 
the poet Duke of Orleans. On the 
extinction of male heirs to this elder 
branch, the desccuidant of her younger 
son, the Duke of Angouleme, asceiul- 
ed the throne as Francis the First. 
Her great grand-daughter was the 
mother of Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, 
the “magnanimo Alfonso” of the 
poet Tasso. His younger sister, Leo- 
nora, will ever be remembered as the 
beloved one of the gr(*at epic poet t)f 
Italy — the ill-starred d’orejuato 'fasso. 

The luorlal remains of Valentina 
repo>e at Blois ; her heart is buried 
With her husband, in the Church of 
the Celestines at Paris. Over the 
tomb was placed the following inscrip- 
tion - 

“ Cy S'fct Loya Due J)’OrIean». 

(iicl t>ur tt>n> (liiuz tcnieutt. 

Fut le plim iiuMu son vivuiit 
Mttib ung i|iii voiilt alltT ilvruut, 

Far iiivjre Ic f'cist iiiuunr." 

M. N. 


WlflTTKN AFTKR VISITING F.XKTKB CATlIF.UaAL. 

There were pale figures of ancient kings. 

And sculptured knights and warriors were there, 
And .sainted priests in attitude of prayer ; 

But dim and dreary seemed the hallowed things, 
Of that august Cathedral as tluiy lay, 

III twilight —till the painted window s ray. 

Like sun.set tints mixed with the rainbow's hue ; 

Shed o’er the antique figures in iny view, 

A living splendour. 8o we see the light 

Ot many-coloured genius, probably cast, 

Over high thoughts and warrior actions past : 

Making them tla^li before the mental sight, 

Witii an undoing radiance, as we read 

Thy glorious pagt -—High Ministrel of the Tweed I 


M. A. IIoAiw:. 
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It has often struck us as not a little 
singular, that of those who visit Italy 
from the British Islands, so few, in 
comparison, include within their tour 
a visit to the Island of Sicily. Naples, 
or at the farthest Piestum, usually 
forms the southern limit to the hosts 
of annual tourists whom the innume- 
rable incentives to travel lead to the 
classical scene's of that sunny land, 
wliose enchantments of clime, of 
scenery, and of association, still con- 
tinue to exercise an almost unabated 
attraction, desjiite of the many compe- 
titors for public favour which the 
miraculous facilities of travel have 
brought within the reach of sieam^ 
propelled humanity. 

Bv the way, how wonderful are the 
revolutions which steam has wrought 
in the world ! The diamond, we are 
told, is but pure carbon ; and the 
dream of the alchyinist has long been 
to disentomb the gem in its translu- 
cent purity from the sooty mass dug 
up from the coal field. But if the 
visionary has fajled to extricate the 
fair spirit from its earthy cerements, 
the practical philosopher has produced 
from the grimy lump a gem, in com- 
parison to which the diamond is value- 
less — has evoked a Titanic power, be- 
fore which the gods of ancient fable 
could not hold their heaven for an 
hour ; — a power wielding the thunder- 
bolt of .love, the sledge of Vulcan, 
the club of Hercules ; which takes to 
itself the talaria of Mercury, the 
speed of Iris, and the hundred arms 
of Briasrius. Ay, the carbon gives 
us, indeed, the diamond after all ; the 
white and feathery vapour that hisses 
from the panting tube, is the priceless 
pearl of the modern utilitarian. 
Without STFAM man is nothing^a 
mere zoological specimen — Lord Slon- 
hoddo*s ape, without the caudal elonga- 
tion of the vertebrt©. With steam, 
man is everything. A creature that 
unites in himself the nature and the 


power of every animal ; more wonderful 
than the ornithorynchus — he is fish, 
flesh, and fowl. He can traverse the 
illimitable ocean with the gainbolings 
of the porpoise, and the snort of the 
whale; rove through the regions of 
the earth with the speed of the ante- 
lope, and the patient strength of the 
camel ; he essays to dy through the 
air with the steam-wing of the aero- 
nauticon, though as yet his pinions 
are nut well fledged, and his efforts 
have been somewhat Icarian. And, 
albeit our own steam aeronavigation 
is chiefly confined to those involuntary 
gambols (as Sterne happily called 
Sancho's blanket-tossing), which wo 
now and then take at the instance of 
an exploding boiler, yet may we have 
good hope that our grandchildren will 
he able to “take the wings of the 
morning,*’ and sip their cup of tea 
genuine at Pekin. He is more than 
human, and little less than Divinity. 
Were Aristotle alive, he would define 
the genus “ homo’* — neither as “ ani- 
mal rideiis,** nor yet “ animal sentiens,” 
hut “ Animal Vaporanb.” True it is, 
doubtless, that man alone can enjoy 
his joke. He hath his laugh, when 
the monkey can but grin and the ape 
jabber — his thinking he shares with 
the dog and the elephant ; but who is 
tliere that can “ get up the steam” but 
man ? “ Man,” say we, is an animal 

that VAFOURETH !** and we will wager 
one of Stephenson’s patent high-pres- 
sure engines against our cook’s potato- 
steamer, that Dr. Whatley will affirm 
our definition. 

But our digression is leading us 
astray ; we have been off the rails, and 
are in imminent danger of walking, it 
may be, through the roof of a house, 
amongst the respectable inmates of 
the fourth flour, or of plunging head- 
long down an embankment. Let us 
shut off the steam, and get back upon 
our track — entreating our reader’s 
pardon for the skittishness of our 


* ** An Aulinnn in Sicily ; being an account of the principal remains of Antiquity ex- 
isting in that Island,” &c., &c. By the Marquis of Ormonde, Dublin: lludgesaud Smith. 
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hobby. And now, then, for Sicily. 
We have said that the Italian tourist 
docs not always visit the island, which 
is so easily reached from the hay of 
Naples, or the shores of Cfilabria ; 
and, in truth, he does himself a griev- 
ous wrong by striking out of his 
” carte de voyage*' the land of the 
sun — the isle of the Cyclops and the 
Giants, as old Homer calls it. It is 
a rich, a beautiful, and a picturesque 
spot of earth, as any that floats on the 
l)osom of the waters ; and, though its 
natural excellencies contrast painfully 
with its social degradation — its pa>t 
memories with its present realities — its 
ancient monuments with its modern 
incivilisation — these very contrasts, 
if they do not heighten the picture to 
the eye, at least deepen the inter- 
est to the mind. The traveller of 
refinement and reflection — he, in- 
deed, to our thinking, is alone a tra- 
veller ; without them he is but a loco^ 
motive (do not be alarmed at the word, 
dear reader, we are not meditating 
another escapade) — the traveller of 
refinement and reflection will think 
upon Sicily with feelings near akin to 
tho«>e which vre shall express in words 
better than any of our own : — 

** Altra Tolia quiri fieri van Ic orti e popolo d'erotcra : 
Or tutt d rovinato tanto a futtu la guerra, 

CiU4 distrutte vcdonii, con belle rulno per divernl 
rivi 

Fra piani fruttiferi non mai dl frondi privl : 

Kupi canuti o copvrta dl verdura, e munti altiiiimi 
Con flori cd erba fra prati aneniikiiui ; 

Mira O htranicri fuor del Tyrrheno non 6 mai 
uscitu 

Irola piu bellai con ciel piu lercno, od aura plu 
licta.” 

Sicily is all this, and more. There is 
scarcely a spot upon it that is not clas- 
sical — scarcely a locality that is not 
consecrated to the muses. We cannot 
understand the history of Greece, or 
Carthage, or of Home, unless we are 
also acquainted with that of Sicily. 
A modern traveller has well observed, 
that “through the medium of Sicily 
Rome first commenced her career of 
foreign greatness ; there it was she 
first acquired that taste for the fine 
arts by which she became, in after 
ages, so pre-eminently distinguished ; 
and from thence she obtained all those 
splendid works of Grecian skill and 
ingenuity, many of which, to the present 
day, continue to adorn the galleries of 
the Eternal City, and to be held up as 
the most perfect models of human art. 
There is no paucity of works upon 


Sicily, topographical and archaeolo- 
gical — hut they are chiefly by 
foreign authors. Amongst the prin- 
cipal wc may enumerate those of the 
Duke de Serradifalco, the Prince de 
Trabia, and the magnificent volumes 
of Houel and of Saint Non, both of 
which abound in accurate and beau- 
tiful illustrations of every interesting 
iiiunument in the island. Some few 
hooks, too, we have in English on 
these subjects, but the information is 
scant, and much is left yet for enter- 
prise and learning. We are disposed, 
therefore, to welcome another book on 
Sicily, and to scan its pages with no 
unfriendly eye. The volume before 
us, though it hns not seen the light tiil 
the preser.t year, is the record of a tour 
made more than seventeen years since. 
The delay in its publication is partly 
accounted for by its noble author ; and 
though the value of my work of the 
kind must be necessarily diminished by 
being so long held over, still the 
chancres which have taken place in 
Sicily, in a social point of view (with 
the exception of the recent revolution, 
the permanent effects of which are very 
doubtful), have been so few, that the 
tourist of to-day will find little which 
differs from the descriptions of twenty 
years ago, in the people or their habits, 
while the monuments of antiquity and 
the face of the country remain entirely 
unchanged. The object of the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde in the present publi- 
cation is briefly and modestly stated 
by hinr: — “ While aiming at giving 
pleasure to the scholar and the anti- 
quary, to supply a volume which may 
be acceptable to the traveller, as con- 
taining a fa thful account of the objects 
most worthy of notice, with such hints 
as to time, distance, and means of 
transit as may be relied on.” With 
the modern history, politics, and in- 
ternal condition of the country, he 
deals but very slightly. Thus, as 
might he expected, we are not favoured 
with many political disquisitions or 
philosophical inquiries, but, in their 
stead, we have occasional notices of 
places and things that show good 
taste, and a scholarly appreciation of 
the beautiful and the classic. 

After a visit to Pa3stum, the Marquis 
of Ormonde proceeded to Stromboli and 
Lipari, ascending the volcano of the 
former, and thence entered Sicily by 
Messina, which, as our readers know. 
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one of the three capital cities of the 
island. Us situation is charming, lying 
at the base of a range of mountains 
clothed with wood, vineyards, and olive 
groves, while the town itself, following 
the indentations of the shore, presents, 
from the sea, a very magnificent ap- 
pearance. The author takes occasion 
to give us a brief but well sketched 
epitome of the modern history of the 
island, from the latter portion of the 
eighteenth century to the establishment 
of the constitution in 1812 ; and thence 
to the recent revolution, which termi- 
nated, in the end of May last, by a sur- 
render of all 'the strongholds in the 
island to the troops of the King of 
Naples, and the nominal return of the 
Sicilians to their allegiance. Making 
Messina his head-quarters for a few 
days, our author visited Charybdis and 
Scylla. Of the former, he observes 

** Both Ulysses and yEtieas were warned 
to be oil their guard against tliis poetical 
bugbear, and wore wc to believe the tales 
related by Button and others of the fatal con- 
sequences of approaching within its iuilueiicc, 
we should believe the danger to be still 
equally great, and acquit Virgil of exaggera- 
tion, when he speaks of its Mashing the stars 
with its waves.’ But, unfortunately, so far 
fnun drawing vessels into its vortex, and 
swallowing them up, it is found to repel and 
drive to a distance any light bodies which 
may be thrown on its surface. The story of 
Colas the diver is well known, and >ve cease 
to wonder at the extravagant conceits of the 
ancients, when wc turn to the romantic, but 
by no means equally amusing, nonsense of 
modern travellers.” 

Of Scylla ho thus writes ; — 

“ A traveller who carries witli him an 
iniflgiiiatinn heated by the beautiful, but, in 
a groat measure, unfounded Liles of llonicr 
and Virgil, will lind himself still more at a 
loss to reconcile the relative position of Scylla 
and Charybdis av ith his preconceived notions, 
than he was to account tor the actual ap- 
l>caraneo of the latter, lie will call to mind 
the miracalous escape of the Argonauts, tho 
advice of Circe to Ulysses when she tells him 
that these horrors are 

llAii<rioi' aXKriKov, k<u k4v Siotcmv^eiof. 

* so near that ho might throw a dart from one 
to tho other that tho priest of Apollo told 
yKneus it would bo better to sail round the 
southern promontory of Sicily, than incur 
such imminent danger; and that Tibullus 
calls the passage of these straits, ‘ skirting, 
on either side, tho threshold of death/ If 
he tium to the modems it is only the same 


story repeated ; Milton and Gaultier deCha- 
tillon have conspired to persuade him, that 
threading these wateiy mazes is like at- 
tempting to pass a steel between two load- 
stones. How then will he be disappointed, 
when he discovers that Scylla and Charybdis 
are upwards of ten miles apart, and not even 
in sight of each other !” 

From Messina Lord Ormonde pro- 
ceeded southward along the western 
coast of the island to Taormina, which 
occupies a portion of the site of the 
ancient Tauromenium, or Tar of the 
Carthagenians. Our author says it 
was founded by the people of Naxos, 
after the destruction of their own city. 
In this he follows the account given by 
Diodorus Siculus; but Strabo says that 
it was built by the Znneleans and the 
Hyblaeans. It was the birth-place of 
Timmus, and famous of old fur the 
wine which the rich grapes of the 
neighbouring vineyards produced; and 
it seems that it has not yet lost its cele- 
brity in that respect. But the object 
of greatest interest at Tauromenium 
are the remains of its theatre. His 
lordship takes occasion todihate into an 
agreeable essay upon the form and dispo- 
sition of the Greek theatre, asubject with 
which, however, every one having the 
slightest pretensions to scholarship is 
familiar. We shall prefer letting him 
describe the theatre as it now exists : 

** The theatre of Tauromenium stands on 
the brow of a precipice, facing the south, 
850 feet above the sea, and occupies a semi- 
circular cavity in the ruck, which has been 
taken advantage of for the curvature of the 
seats. This contrivance may almost be con- 
sidered as characteristic of ancient theatres, 
for where tho nature of the situation admit- 
ted of it, such is invariably found to be the 
case, nor is it the least merit of the architects 
of former times, that they compelled nature 
to furnish the foundations for their gigantic 
edihees. Another circumstance which may 
be remurked in this theatre, in common with 
many others, is that of its commanding a 
view of the sea : at Syracuse, iEgesta, Tyn- 
diiris, at Athens, Argos, and at Sparta, at 
Halicarnassus, Tclmessus, Alexandria Troas, 
at Saguntum, in short, in every theatre from 
Spain to tho extremity of Asia Minor, w*here 
it wiis compatible with the situation, these 
two features may be observed. They thus 
formed part of one stupendous design, nor 
could anything i)ossibly be grander than one 
of these prodigious buildings, containing its 
tens of tliousauds of spectators, with the 
mountains towering aWe, and the sea 
stretching, in boundless perspective, beyond 
the 8cena» 
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“ The ornaments of this theatre were of 
the Corinthian order ; but, with the excep- 
tion of a few fragments of marble columns 
and cornices found in the rubbish, and now 
built into the wall, or lying on the ground, 
thc^ are all gone : a Duke of Sto. Stefano 
carried off the statues and everything else of 
value that remained, enriching his private 
residence at the expense of one of the noblest 
monuments of antiquity. The walls are 
built partly of bricks, and partly of small 
stones, and, as well as the scats, were cased 
with marble. Of the seats themselves there 
are now no vestiges, but the space they once 
occupied forms rather more than a semicircle, 
and is surmounted by a wall pierced by 
eight vomiioria, and exhibiting a row of 
niches, by some supposed to have contained 
echeOf but more probably destined to receive 
statues. The scenu is still tolerably perfect, 
more so than in any other ancient theatre, 
and has three doors ; a large one in the cen- 
tre, and two smalK'r ones. There are also 
fight niches for statues, and the marks re- 
main «ai the wall where columns were for- 
merly placed. At each extremity of the 
icena there is a large s(]uare chamber with 
a vaulted roof, but whetiier intended for the 
use of the actors or the audience cannot now 
be asccrtaineil. lii front of the pro^cenion 
there is a subterranean passage, partly o|)cii, 
that might have been used as the hronteionj 
a place w'here brazen vessels full of stones 
were kept to imitate thunder. 

'*Not>\ithstanding the great size and dila- 
pidated state of the building, so |)erfect is the 
conveyance of sound, that a |x*rson standing 
on the proscenion, and speaking in his natu- 
ral tone of voices is heard distinctly in the 
vtjmitoria above the seats ; a proof that the 
principles of acoustics were better understood 
formerly, or more attended to, than they now 
are. 

“ This theatre, supposed, but iK*rhaps 
without due consideration, to have been 
capable of containint^ 40,000 spectators, is 
overhung by the boldest and most precipitous 
rocks, crow'iied by an old Saracenic castle, 
above which, on a seemingly inaccessible 
peak, and at an elevation of 1000 feet from 
the level of the sea, stands the village of 
Mola. The Straits of Messina, the distant 
mountains of Calabria, and the Ionian .sea, 
arc on one side ; while on the other, yKtna, 
with its base covered by luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and studded with villages, its broad 
belt of forest, and smoking summit, forms a 
background the majesty of which cannot be 
described.” 

Lord Ormonde has given us a good 
description of his progress into the 
interior, in one of the detours which he 
made from his coast journey. Leav- 
ing Nicolosi, and crossing the plains 
of ashes below Monte Rossoi he en- 
tered on the most dreary and desolate 
region that he had yet seen - 


“ Vast streams of dark brown lava, with 
just enough of vegetation in the crevices to 
contrast with their dusky hue, and above 
them innumerable cones, whoso thunders 
shook the mountain at remote perioils, were 
the only objects that presented themselves 
to us. The demon of lire seemed to exer- 
cise undisputed sway over all around, and 
we might have fancied ourselves transported 
to the shores uf Phlegetikon, liad wu not 
seen, several thousand feet below us, tho 
plain of Catania, and tho Hybltean hills 
beyond. Some idea may be formed of tlio 
wild and forlorn aspect of this tract, when 
it is mentioned, tha( ono of tho torrents of 
lava that we rode over is four miles wide, 
and upwards of 100 feet deep: not a living 
being, nor even a blade of grass, enlivened 
its rugged surface ; and nothing met the eye 
but an interminable .succession of dark ridges, 
re.scmbliiig, in every thing but their colour, 
the waves of the sea during a storm.” 

At Adorno a desolation and dreari- 
nosb of another sort met the eyes of 
the traveller, and seems to have im- 
pressed him not le.s.H profoundly than 
the natural sterility tluough which he 
was passing. The subject of his con- 
templation ivas the haggard and .shri- 
velled faces of the ancient vestals of 
the nunnery of Aderno. As his lord- 
ship was then a young man, we can 
pardon the feelings uf disgust and re- 
pugnance to which he owns; and weean 
entiiely believe him, without putting 
him to ** answer upon his honor ” that 
he made no attempt to scale the walls, 
and break through the iron gratings of 
the upper windows, to enjoy a nearer 
converse with those poor human icicles. 
But woman is woman still, in every 
clime, condition, and age, and she did 
not fail even here in her mission ; and 
even at this low temperature she was 
the muse of hi.s lordship’s inspiration ; 
and thus he meditates 

“ The tranquillity and * heavenly pensive 
contcniplatiun,' winch wc are apt tu consider 
as inherent in, and peculiar to, a cloister, 
are unfortunately but too Mcldom fouiifl to 
shed their mild influence over those sepul- 
chres of the living, for experience has sho^ u 
full often, that the mortifications and solitude 
to which their hapless inmates are con- 
demned, are not Hit means designed by 
Providence to curlj our jarring and rebellious 
passion.M. Solitude may restore serenity to 
tho philosopher, or it may teach the man 
whose spirit advcr.*)ity has beaten down, that, 
though all men are his enemies, he may be 
unto himself a friend; but few there are 
throughout our whole species whoso minds 
have been so effectually disciplined, either by 
philosophy or misfortune, as to entitle tUeiu 
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to expect relief from this severe but salataiy 
itmuly. If we sometimes become impatient 
of the society even of thobe we love by 
living constantly with them and them only, 
iu)w much booncr would indifference ripen to 
(iiBt,nst, when we found ourselves iniinund 
foi ever with those whom our imagination 
could not but identify with our inistoi tunes, 
llie jealousies and heart-burnings of our 
wu} ward nature acquire iiiteiisity in propor- 
tion as their sphere is contracted, and it is 
almost using the words of one of these vic- 
tims of pei verted piety to say, tliat the feuds 
and cabals of the woild at large aie as chari- 
ty Itself when compared with the rancour 
and animosity that pervade *a convent’s 
solitary gloom.* 'Ihe retirement to which 
Pctraich and Zimnierniaiin devoted them- 
bclvci, and to which they bacriftced the more 
brilliant but deceitful fortune that might 
iiavc been then’s, ^as not such as thio, — it 
was virtue labimung in silence and seclusion 
to promote the welfare ot tlie wliole human 
I ice. llic suhliinc idea of pasbing our lives 
in an anticipated communion with the Deity, 
iiul m a total absti action fiom all sublunary 
cares, is calculated to take a strong hold 
upon mclaiuholv or enthusiastic mind«, but, 
lik( c thci beautiful and iniprac ticable thcoi ir s, 
it must wilt Its completion till another and 
nioic peilcct btate of cxibtcnce ” 

Hi$ lordship was fated, nevertheless, 
f re long tu encounter womankind in 
a more impoi tunate way, when there 
were no non bars to prevent her 
throwing heiself into his arms. At 
the bn tii-place of Diodorus Siculus — 
delicacy for liib lotdship forbids us 
giving the model n name of the village, 
— he teilb us that an old gentleman 
hospitably allowed them the use of his 
hoube, the consecjuence of which, is 
tiiua recorded — 

** A d imsid belonging to the establishment 
w ab bu obliging as tu oiler to k uv e licr mas- 
ter and accompany us, to make herself use- 
ful ill any cipacit} tliat we might dcbiic ; 
but, having uhcaity a veiy su|H»rioi cook, 
•itid not being 111 wart of a housemaid, we 
bc,^ocd to decline the favoui.*’ 

At Castro* Giovanni, the ancient 
Knna, the land of Pioberpine and Ce- 
I es, there is nothing now remaining of 
its ancient temple; hut the old castle 
lb standing, and from its towers a fine 
view of btill nature is to be seen, and a 
degrading, though perhaps instructive, 
one of human nntuie, in the wretched 
prisoner^. The ptisoii discipline in 
Sicily was, at the tune his lordship 
wrote, of the very worst descrip* 


in^Sieilyu 

tion, and we fear that the interval 
that has since elapsed has not done 
much towards its improvement. Nei- 
ther in point of religion has any oon- 
siderable enlightenment taken place ; 
and the observations of Lord Ormonde 
in relatioja to Ihe seini paganism of the 
Sicilians are as applicable to-day as 
they were in 1832, and acts of super- 
stition and stupid brutality, such as he 
describes, may still occur : — 

** Among the more curious of these cus- 
toms * copied from the antique,' is that of re- 
V ihiig their saints, when mortified by disap- 
))ointment. If a storm lasts more tlian a 
icabunable time, it is no unusual thing tor 
the unrurtuiiate image to he thrown into the 
sea fui its nuii-inteiferencc ; and when S. 
(jennaio’b blood does not liquefy at the pray- 
C18 of the populace, muimurs of disapproba- 
tion may tiibt be heaid, then more audible 
expostulations, coupled with prayers to God, 
that he will cntieat the saint to perform the 
nniacle, and at length their impatience 
bicaks fortli in the grossest abuse of the 
luckless gilt bust : * Che faccia brutta ! O 
bi iccone ! Che be<^tia gialla ! 0 maledetto ! 
Accidcnte I’ and smnlar expressions resound 
through the church." 

From Castro- Giovanni he returned 
to the western coast by Piazza A idone, 
and through the plain of Catania to 
the town of that name; and a sorry 
pictuie he gives of his transit — bad 
roadb, miserable villages, scant accom- 
modation, and, where once all was fer- 
tility and abundance, the neglected 
and desolate plain did not afford a 
morsel of biead, a cup of milk, or a 
dish of inaccaroni. Our author con- 
biders Catania the handsomest tow ii m 
the island, though we believe there 
are some who would not agiee with 
him on that point. The harbour is 
hat], and its commerce much inferior 
to that of either Palermo or Messina. 
Its university, founded by Alphonso 
of Ai rag on, is justly celebrated for its 
fine library. VVe have seen the num- 
htr of volumes estimated as high as 
eighty thousand, but we aie inclined 
to think it too high ; though, as the 
collection is increased yearly, it may 
perhaps not fill very far shoit of that 
luiiiibtr. As at Messina, there was at 
Catania an amphitheatre, the ruins of 
which still remain, a portion of the 
marble having been made use of by 
Tlitodoric in repairing the walls of the 
town. 

£\ ery one who wbhes to be esteemed 
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a traveller in Sicily sees Etna, and 
Ciitania is the city from which the 
ascent is usually made. Lord Or- 
monde was not behind other travellers, 
' and he has given us a remarkably in- 
teresting description of the localities, 
and an account of his journeyings up 
and down. Having discussed the 
origin of its npme, Monte Gibello, and 
the extent of its circumference, hi 
proceeds to describe its regions 

The three regions or zones into which it 
is divided by nature, have been justly re- 
marked as affording an epitome of eveiy 
climate in the world. The lower or culti- 
vated r^ion extends up the mountain to a 
distance varying from six to eleven miles, 
excepting at the north-west side, where it is 
scarcely two in breadth. The fertility and 
romantic beauty of tliis disitrict could scarcely 
be surpassed: vines, oranges, sugar-canes, 
pomegranates — every fruit or flower, in short, 
that can delight the eye or gratify the taste, 
are here pr<^uced in the richest profusion, 
w'hile around are seen convents, villages, and 
churches, embosomed in groves of lemon and 
palm trees. Even the dark iron-grey streams 
of lava, rising above the surrounding country, 
seem by contrast to impart an additional 
charm to the verdure and luxuriance of the 
remainder. No other part of the island is so 
thickly inhabited, nor are the people else- 
where so uniformly well housed, clothed, or 
fed, for, dingy as their dwellings may appear, 
it should be borne in mind, tliat lava is the 
only building material. The danger of losing 
evciything by an eruption is sup{)osed by 
strangers to counterbalance any advantages, 
however great, and that, witli Eden around 
them, the inhabitants can never forget their 
proximity to an abyss of unquenchable tire : 
but it will be found that they are tormented 
by no such m orbid anxiety. * Suflicient unto 
the day is the evil thereof:’ what others 
preach they practice. Like true philosophers, 
they neither fear the future nor lament the 
past, but are content to live on, with Sant* 
Agata’s veil for their palladium, until con- 
vinced that even their god(lr-s<} can no longer 
protect them, when they carry off their 
moveables, and migrate to some other part of 
this * casa del diavolo.* Comparatively few 
of the eruptions have, however, extended 
their ravages to the cultivated region ; cer- 
tainly not more, on an average, thim two in 
a centuiy. 

“To the cultivated succeeds the woody 
region — a belt of forest extending upwanls 
from two to eight miles, and consisting prin- 
cipally of oak, pine, and chesnut, interspersed 
with poplar, cork, beech, and a variety 
of other trees. It would be difficult to give 
any adequate notion of the appearance of this 
tract; some ports of it resemble the Black 
Forest in Germany, or tiie finest park scenery 
of Enghuid, diversified 1^ a multitude of 


cones wooded to the summit, and re-echoing 
to the bells of cattle browsing among their 
shady solitudes ; otliers again exhibit nothing 
but a gloomy waste of lava, as bare and arid 
as when first it issued from the crater, . . 

“ Above the forest is the third or desert 
region, tlie lower part of which produces a 
few lichens, stunted shntbs^ and a species of 
camomile ; but all traces of vegetation soon 
disappear, and are succeeded by an unbroken 
expanse of ashe^ and scoria), from the inidst 
of which, in mournful grandeur, rises the 
great crater. So few travellers visit Sicily 
during summer, that the summit of the 
mountain is very generally believed to be 
covered with * eternal snow such, however, 
is by no meaim the case ; from the middle of 
June to the latter end of October, it is black 
and bare os we have described it.” 

His lordship proceeds to give an in- 
teresting epitome of the various erup- 
tions of iEtna which history has re- 
corded^ terminating with that tremen- 
dous eruption of March, 1669, which 
claims, over all that either preceded 
or followed it, a disastrous pre-emi- 
nence : — 

“For many days previous the sky had 
been overcast, and the weather, notwitlistaiul- 
ing the season, oppressively hot. Tiic thunder 
and lightning were incessant, and the erup- 
tion was at length usiicred in by a violent 
shock of an earthquake, which levelled most 
of the houses at Nicolosi. Two great chasms 
then opened near that village, from wlicnce 
ashes were thrown out in such quantities, 
that, in a few weeks, a double hill, called 
Monte Rosso, 450 feet high, was formed, and 
the surrounding country covered to such a 
depth, that nothing but tlie tops of tlio trees 
could be seen. The lava ran in a stream 
fifty feet deep, and four miles wide, over- 
whelming in its course fourteen towns and 
villages; and bad it not separated before 
reaching Catania, that city would have been 
virtually annihilated as were llercidancum 
and Foinpeii. The walls had been purposely 
raised to a height of sixty feet, to repel tlie 
ilanger if possible, but the torrent accumu- 
lated behind them, and poured down in a 
cascade of fire upon the town. It still con- 
tinued to advance, and after a course of fifteen 
miles ran into the sea, where it formed a mole 
600 yards long. The walls were neither 
thrown down nor fused by contact with the 
ignited matter, and have since been discovered 
by I’rince Biscarl, when excavating in search 
of a well, known to have existed in a certain 
spot, and from the steps of which tlie lava 
may now bo seen curling over like a moiv- • 
strous billow in the very act of falling. 

“ The great crater fell in during this erup- 
tion, and a fissure, six feet wide and twelve 
miles long, opened in the plain of S. Leo. 
In the spam of ^ weeks, the habitations of 
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27,000 persons “were d( stroyoil, a vast extent 
ot th< most ft itik land rtmlucd •ksolah tor 
tlu uuis< of intrs ihin,^Cil, and the 
whole face of the district tiansformcd.” 

Having proceeded as far as Nicolosi, 
the party continued their inaich over 
the plain of ashes — the remains of the 
great tiuption of 1069 — and thence 
into the woody region, and by the 

C'asa del Bosco’* to the Grotto de 
Capii — so called from Us being the 
lesort of flocks of goats, but better 
known to the early climbers of Etna 
as the only shelter they could hope to 
find between Niculosi and the summit. 
Hero, listing for some time, they 
scrambled up the steep and disagree- 
able ascent to the Piano del Lago, and 
thence to the (\isa Inglese, and finally 
luiched the tup of the cone hefoie 
sunset. Ihe scene is finely described, 
not only with picturesque foice^, but 
with unafiected solemnity * 

“ Vn\ ript ion must fill shoit of the 
si^ht til It buist upcii n't Ihcic was not a 
cloud 111 the sk} lh< wliok of Sicily, the 
s nth of Itih, ill the Jiipui Isliiida, mda 
\ i \t(iit ot SI i, liv hineitli lid as on a 
m ip, wink i(io*>s its smooth ''Urficc tlic smi 
I 1st till 1)1 id p)i mild il sli idow ot the sol 
1 III ), wliiili hiif^tlKiied iiid Kn^tlunc I until 
lo^t in tlio dl^tml< It gr ulu illy di^ap- 
p< lied, iiid w IS succeeded by a peifeet 
imi^eoi the mount un, thiowii on the \ i- 
pouis iboM tlu lioii/on, the sky on cieh 
side letmiiiig it'* pmk hue, but the shadow 
i*>siimiiig a giiMshlUiL eoloui All the 
login 1 mount 111)'* wire caMh leeognised, but 
til dit Ills of such i pmoi ima ire lost in its 
own imimiisiu >i()t oiilj Mount J i\\, at 
tho wi^tdii e\ti unity of isuih, but the 
island ot Miiiliino, KiO miles oil, and escii 
t he St I bi \ Olid it, w 1 1 e \ isihlo P del mo w as 
eoiui ihd by hills, but Monte Pilk(,iiuu, 
Cal itabellot I, and Monte »S. Bonil leio, o\er 
Ale lino, were as ik iil^ ik lined as if we hid 
bcin Within a few hoiiia’ iide of tliem Ihe 
sti iits of Me'>siii i on one side, and S^iaeuso 
on the othei, cuh ibeut fifty links distant, 
seemed alim st iindi r our let t 

Ihi tluimonutii ilid not f ill below 3 a 8 , 
yet hiMii^ foi some time pist been aceus- 
liimd to in e\tnmel\ high teiiipeiatuie, we 
both t( It till cold (\eessi\ily [he wind 
lull hitheito belli high, but at the moment 
the siin Im ^aii to siiiie below the hoiizeui, it 
klla-i if by eiuluiitmeiit , tlie an beeamc 
pdf etl\ motiiiiliss, not i s Mind bioke ii|K)n 
tlu ( 11, an I It ^eimid is if ill intiiic weic 
hiisliedm sili iit idol itioii of tint Almig]ity»- 
Belli »■, wIioM gloi ions w Oiks, spri. id be math 
iis, ippeaieel to stieteh mtu boundless spiee. 
The total suhtmle and the v.istmss of such a 
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scone, the astonishing proofs of the creative, 
as well IS the de&tnicti\c power of the Deity, 
all combine, at such a moment, to force uj on 
the mind the coinpirati\c nothingness of 
hum 111 CMstence , we ft el like specks in the 
creation, and the thoughts in\oluntarily turn 
fioni so liiimilidting a reflection, to tlie cer- 
tainty', that when all that we suivey shall 
h iv( "crumbled into dust, and when time itself 
shall be no moie, we shall have entered on a 
new and eternal state 

** E\ cry spot on which the eye now rested 
had been hallowed by poetic or historical as- 
soc lation , either as the resort of those fabled 
beingH, who were oiico suppoacd to exercise 
so powerful iii influence over the destinies of 
mankind ; as the held where liberty tn- 
umphed over liwlc«s oppicssion , as the 
IHiet’s Cl idle or the pitriot’s grave, as re- 
e ilhng all that can dignify or adoin human 
natiiri oi as proclaiming the irresistible 
decree, that not only gcniu«i, viilue, glory, 
empires, but c\en the caith itself, shall pass 
awiy * 

Retracing their steps, as the dark- 
ness fell on the scene, they reached tho 
iniserable house of lefuge, the ** Casa 
Inglese,” where they passed the night, 
111 Older that they might see the sun 
rise from the ^ummlt of the mountain. 
A walk of about forty minutes placed 
the party again on the top of iRtna . 

“ 1 he hon/on w os elcai, excepting a small 
pait, which imfoituiiately vvis piecisely in 
the direction of Milta, but i thin light va- 
poin wa'tiollmg o\ei the valleys and low 
;!ounik I liH, howevei, giadually disap- 
I ciied, ind the iiuit iHiig biightne*>b of the 
sky aiinuuiie«.d the ipproaeh of the moment 
to wliith v\ehadbO in\ionsl\ looked forw ard. 
Hu sun at length appeared, in umlouded 
iiiijcbtv. Using l^» it were out of the sea: 
v>e w itched It till It's whole di k via** above 
the hoi i/on, md then, tin iiing round, saw the 
iinigcot the mount 1111, tint we hid before 
ob'^ciNcd in the cavt, now as distinctly 
liguied m the opposite dneetion. It con- 
tinued vis|]>le fui tittteii imniitm, and was 
then siueicdcd by tho pyramidal shadow, 
stu telling in the present mstanec across the 
1 111 I, as It had at sunset across the sea. The 
atnuspluio h id now assumed that brilliant 
tiin«»piune\ unknown to iiortheiii elimates, 
and of whuh no deseiiption ein convey any 
adeipiit idei to those who have never wit- 
iKssid It AV ith tills a Iv int ige v\c followed 
without dillunlty the v iiious windings of the 
eoivt ot Jtil\ to a consider iblc distuneo 
bexond Puke istro, and, looking oxer Cala- 
Inn, siw the gulf of fir into spirklmg in 
the sun, and the rugt,ed outline of the 
mountains ut the Iona di Lecce, 2 (a miles 
otl, dirkly triced noamst the sky. 

** Ihe appeal ance of i£tua Use If from this 
2 11 
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till bUininit , tho ril itiM* pisitKiii of i\ti\ 
town <iiid Mlla, 4 e is sllii at oikc , iniiumtia- 
blc cones rtai thtir tufted heads fiom amonrC'*t 
the old oaks of the woodv rigion, while 
Streams of li\i, ladiatiii^ in e\er\ diiectioii, 
traMTse tho foil st like blickrouN, tlu hi^h 
wa\sof eleitniition to tlm emiiitn bonoith 

“ Ihit nidiMiibibh grind is the spietule 
iinqiit 'ti )ii ibl\ w is, it wnitid tint sol m- 
llit> wliieh so louib]\ afl tt d tlu ilii 1^,1- 
iiitioiiat sinisit I’ll stillni*«sol tlu in, 
tlu liM^thiiiing sill lows thf filling huht, 
and till (Ink SI i lolling its m\ sti i loiis w t\is 
into the uiistiii ibstmii all hei^htnud it 
tint hour till siibhnnt} ol the s,. lu Now, 
on tho lontian, ( \i i\ olipet w is ^lithring 
in till bn id r,lne ot diih^lit ii itlnn^ w is 
li It to the nn igin itnn, ind tho iiiipn ssi\c- 
iiissnf the M I no w Is inipimd in tin simo 
])iopoiti 11 tl it its spbiiloin w isenh'iiiiid 
] i(h pi mil his, h)WL\er its ]Hiuhir 
ill mil, and tlnn^h roin nice w is now ih- 
«otbed in reilitv wowitolud with intiKst 
tho niigii il ilbet pndtuid by tlu fins ot 
tlu siiii stiikiiu ni ^uieis«>iin tlu su mints 
ot tlu nu nut nils In In low ind tlu n b i\ nig 
ris n higlui 111 tlio Iuimiis, ebising tho 
lin^iring sbidows from tlu a dins ml 
bmir^nig biek t 1 hie the diMisiti d Ik uitu a 
ot tins atupeiidoua and uni i\ ailed pietiiii 

The ciater was next fxaniiiud, 
which does not inati i lally differ from 
that of other \ol(an( is. In thin de- 
scent, they pissed a quantity ot snowr 
covered with the scori«e thrown out 
during a succession of eruptions. It 
was perfectl) b.ird, and likely t(i con- 
tinue so for iiniiy veirs; and the 
author informs us that, in more* th in 
«>nc instance, dining a sen cut) of snow 
caused by the unusual heat in the 
autumn of 1H28, the inigistratis of 
Catania emplovcd nun to qnaiiy 
through the lava, for the purpose of 
procuring snow to supply the town. 
The Val elel Bove was pisseel ni the 
descent, anel the cavein of the Possa 
del Palomha cnteied, the explanation 
of which will interest the riaele r. 

Fi om Catania our author pi eu c ede el 
hy Coilciitirii to S^rae use*, wlio'«e iiio- 
deni wretehe dntss eemtrasfs -a lly with 
ils ancient glories ; anil there*, tejo, is 
the far fame el fount iin of Aicthusa — 
hut, oh I how changi el — 

“ llu swfft w ite rs hive bfconu* braekish 
— Diaiii’s glove bas given pla< e to iiuaii 
hovels — thesaered tisli bav* disippiaied — 
anel a tnl»c of 1 m-ligged girls, unwuitliy 
re presf ntativi s of tlu ii^mplis \vbos« airy 
fonns were once* n Hceted in tlu e r^stal 11 > d, 


in Stnhj* [Apiil, 

bavei conveited it into the imblie wasbmg- 
house of the eitj ’ 

The name of Syracuse is a spell to 
conjure with Whit meiiiorus it 
awakiMis I — what shades of hi roes 
It siimiiions from the grave* ’ The 
bilge whieh It sustainid with such 
suceessful fentitiidc* against tie power 
of Athens I Aleihiaelis anel fJjljppus, 
I)t most lu lies anel Aithimedes, use to 
our tc collection ; anel wee in welle\ou«e 
the wider of the tourhefeire us foi lin- 
gti 11 g tbiough a few pages over the 
leeullictions of those events whieh 
have re tide led Sviacuse famous in 
btoi). Wi shall imt follow the Mar- 
(|Uis III his join m Mugs semthw del to 
Pi'^saro, ,ind thence along the soidh- 
ein Co i^t, hut shall take him up at 
(iiigeiiti. 

Ill no pai t of the island are* the 
aichitectinal le mains moii infe listing 
than line, or attest, even in their luin, 
inoie sttoiulv the m ignifu i lu i , the 
Wealth, and tlu ci\ ills itioii of its .iii- 
i lent mil ihdaid**. Tlu letninis which 
elaim tlu^ Hi st pi u i in oonsidi i.dion 
all* those of the 'Feiiiple of JiijMtfi, 
wind), though d would not have* stood 
any eompaiison, in point of extmt, 
with such model I) stnu tines as Saint 
Pete I sat Roiiu,or tvui Sf. i\iul s in 
London, was nevti llu It '*s one ot the 
laigest of am lent turn and in tho 
gigaidio propoitions td* its .iithdettu- 
lal details, sin passed eveiv thing which 
e Yi>ts 111 our ow n time s. Simond t( Ils 
Us that the Done e ipit ils weie 14 J 
feet in diameter, and that tht hollows 
ot the fluted work of the* columns 
were buflicu iitly dee p to Imle a man 
standing in them. The destruction of 
the Temjilc* is completi, fiml the* 
gigantic* fiagmeiits he scattered 
aiound. The* Ti iiiplc of (’onenrd — 
a hi autiful Done str ut tui e ot thii ti e n 
(olumns at the sidi s, iiid si\ at the 
iiid'i — IS still in a state* of veiy high 
piesr I vdtion. Tlu* Ttinplt of Juno 
has not so suet i ssfully w ith*«tood the 
jiss lulfs of time— c niy ten of the south- 
eiri and Hvo of tlu t aste i n t'oluiims 
are now standing; while of that <f 
/Ksrulapiiis only a few pillars rt main. 
Still, grouped tngethii as they are 
within a shoi t dist me e of e at h other, 
they ftiiMii a suhji*ct of most interest- 
ing stutly to the archccologist, and the 
iiotice*b ot them eoiitaiiud in the vo- 
lume before us, though somewhat 
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scant for the architectural antiquary, 
ai e abutidanily «»ufficient to satisfy the 
wishes of the oidintry inquin t ♦ 

A drtii} !oat( it is, accordinpf to 
I Old Ortuondc s account, fioiii Gir- 
j^criti to M u s d I — thi I o uK h id, the 
mules slow — Monte Alligro just the 
|»1 ICC to put one in the dismiis — bci- 
fUci without idicintiiiti, iwuit which 
tries an 1 nj^hshin in sort iy — ind the 
only rcfieshmcnt which tin travellers 
seem to h i\e tnjowd was it the shiji, 
or hot baths, ne ir the convent h yoinl 
Stiuci, where they were joined by 
sonu ot the youn^ monks from the 
cst iblishment , “ ind a iiicriy stt they 
welt , * s US his lordship, “full of jokes 
and fun. Wc do not it all doubt it. 
“ ( ueiillus non f ict t mon ichuin , * nei- 
thei does e\eiy monk s cowl covtr an 
ascetic We hive nn t old monks as 
conversihle, intelligent, md igreeable 
companions asevei tiaveller gossipped 
awav an houi with, andjoimg monks 
cib liiskv as kids, if }ou only came 
at ross them at a time ind place at 
whieh they might gambol with pio- 
piutj 

I he site of the ancient Selinunte 
cl inns the attention ot the tour- 
ist, not that a single riinnant of 
tile dwellings ol its inhabit Hits now 
icinims — ill these fi ill al odes hue 
jieiished, and lelt “ nit a wieck 
hi hind , but the strong and tnduiiiig 
in itei I iU of the monuments w hieh they 
1 used to icligion, though piosti ite 
and 111 confiunm, hispi ik the pristine 
grimhiii ot then ttmphs 1 hese 
luiiis, known as the “Pilm de Gi- 
ginti, belong to tlucc temples, and 
Hi thus noticed by the Maiquis of 
Oiinondt — 

‘ III s u mains exist in close proxunitv 
to(i<li((Iiu and lie iomnn illy known is 
till Pileii de Gi^inti, i luuie nut ill chosiii, 


when the size of the blocks hero and there 
used IS considered My antiquarian know- 
ledge not being extensive, the appear ince ot 
the rums pu//lel me, and I was utiible to 
determine vvlutlur they had been once com 
pleti 1, and had f illen owing to sonu con- 
vulsion of nature, or whether they hadnesei 
idv lined be j Olid i stiteof preparition for 
enetion In the gieat temple the columns 
ot one side he on the ground parallel to each 
other, with the gnatist ngulantv, so as 
h irdlv to admit of the first supposition , 
while the vanoiis stages of perfection m 
wliith tlie stems app( ir, come columns being 
circular, others cut into polygons and scored 
for fiutings, while a few are completely 
iiuislu I, It ad me to believe that m all pro- 
bibilty bome Si^ddcn stop was put to thepro- 
gicss of tlic w )ik Ihe area of the temple 
eoiiiims a mass of cipitah, cornices, and 
tiiglvphs, in great confusion, one piece of 
the architrave measured twenty five feet in 
length hj about six feet square at the end 
I Ills district sufiired greitlv in the wars 
betwe 11 Scluius and ^Fgt sti, and the Gar- 
th i^imm alius of the Utter dts roycdindis- 
c i iminateK under the command of ilanmbal, 
the boa of (jiibcon * 

The Abbe de Saint Non, who visited 
these remar kahe rums just half a cen- 
tury before the Marquis of Ormonde, 
lb of opinion that the prostration of 
the Silmuntine temples was caused by 
a succession of violent earthquake 
shocks ; and this conjecture derives 
much curioboiation from the fact 
th it all the columns are found Ijmg 
in the sune diiection, namely, from 
west to east. Indeed, this supposition 
appi ars to us much moi e pi lusible 
thill the views of Tarelli, and some 
othei s, who think that 11 inmb il, being 
nutated hy the long and obstinate re- 
sistance of the belinuntines, demo- 
lished the temples 1 or this, however, 
there really appears to be no sufficient 
authoiitj. It is true that Diodorus 
Siculus sajs, Hannibal destroyed the 


* 111 ntluli »ns r 1 II micI oiitlusc luins havt ill the pietuiosqiie foiee anl high colouring 
cf till ‘ Pniitn (1 1 Koi iiid the \ iitiio^o — loisqii on refiit siir ce qu* itoit uno villo 
qiii iniH prist ut( tint I iii i^iiilui mt 1 imi^in itioii Mtiifliiiim ct ntibUt ideilment eette 
tilti siijM rl til nitvt 1 sdtbiisiUs iiiiistiis d spiUis dts ttinpk 't, dti tht itres, des cir- 
qiu t (1( s imi Imlit ilr s, ( t til Ittou tis mommuiis d stitut'^, di eollonnta, de has lehtfs, 
tl« V isi s, I Is |ii ils t toitut autit f In I lie 1 lit plu^ ilU iiiiuie ti s moiiuineiis, m ‘te rippclant 
I s I mrs di luxt it U l,i lu I ui q it Dnd re dt Sink et pliisitur-j unties hibtoritns se sont 
plus I II )iis I trupi lit s( rippelli iv t triiisport qiie ettte ville etoit li ibitee par un peu- 
1 It iini d s i ik iH (1 1 1 gl lit it suit Hit tits pi iisiis 11 stiiible quo Us cituv tns etoiuit tons 
imiius I ir 1 ditu dt li (iiitrn, dtb iits on du ttmimiitet , tai eist sur tout a bOiicomimrce 
(pit ( ( tt( V ill 1 i (111 s I spit II Itiir I e gt lit till Inert luiiUv i point i se hibituis U gout de la 
isit , do 1 1 iniHKpit , (It 1 1 pt iiitiin , tic luhitcetuie des \ tritables beaux arts, qui ils cultive- 
1 lilt av cc entlumsiasmo — I oyayc PUtoresque, tom 4, p 44 
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town of Seliniinte, burning and de- 
molishing the houses, hut he does uot 
assert that he injured the temples, 
i^eside.s, the S}racus ins sent ambas- 
sadors to him, begging that he would 
liberate the prisoiu^rs, and spare the 
temples of the gods ; and though he 
rejihed that, as they were unahle to 
defend their liberty , they deserved to 
lose it, and that the gods were elis- 
pleased with the town, and woulil in- 
habit it no longer, still we learn 
from the same authority that, on the 
petitionot rmjiedion, he restored their 
goods to the citizens and pirmitted 
them to return ; and we ma^ helienethat 
he was not less exorable m relation to 
the temples.* 

The quarries of (\impo Bello, from 
which those mighty blocks which pro- 
duced the piilaia and other parts of 
the templets we*ro hewn, arc* not far 
distant ; and >et it is difiicult to con- 
ceive how' the masses weie itmo\t*d 
from thequair) to the site tor which 
they were ultiiuatth destineil. I’hat 
they were rolled along is more th m 
probable, hut how, is unascertained. 
Houel suggests a method alter a me- 
chanism nientioiied hy \ itruvuis, but 
it is quite fanciful ; and though the 
artist illu'^trates it with a skt*tch, he 
does not seem to have any great taith 
in Ilia own conjecture. Beyond a 
doubt, the removal of the immense 
masses indicate a high degree of me- 
chanical knowledge. 

On the road fi om Trefani to Palermo 
is the Temple of^Egesta, the last to 
which we mean to refer from the work 
before us : — 

“ Tin* fn >>t V i<*w of the inplo, to \\ liu h w e 
procCMlnl eaily, is veiy Jt stands 

111 -olitan graiidiiii in tin inid'^t of dt'^olm* 
hills. ili« plitturni on >\hiili il is piaud 
ovi Hooks on ofK snh a ]jii < ipitoiis el* sm nt. 
It difh rs fr*»Mi tln>se picMoiislj d*«.ciili*<l in 
luMngno eilli. and tin s]iai<* thus g lined 
111 till inti nor shows to ad\ int igi tlu gnat 
Mzc ot th* nu lo'tiiK. 'lh(‘ (oluinns .III not 
llnte*l, anil till spaces ]>* tween tin basis are 
in many parts not hlle*! up, wliieh injures 
the gdural efled liy making th* pillais hjiA 
ti^o high. It IS 111 otlnr nspreta vei^ com- 
plete.” 

After visiting Marsala, our author 
finally reaches l^alermo, and gives us 
an interesting account of its institu- 
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tion*?, amnsemcnls, and some notices 
ot the society of tin* capital, t*>getli**r 
with a historical e*pisude‘, oontainiiig 
an account of the* Sicilian Vispers. 
With this we shall not trouble our 
readers ; they will find ample iletails 
of that memorable outbreak in every 
liistory of the country. We shall 
accompany our author from Palermo, 
along the northern coast of the island, 
by Termini, Cefilii, Aqn.idolce*, Ter- 
ra Nova, and (iiojosi, w here*, as might 
he e*\pccted his foi tunes of roads and 
huanda^ weie siieh as iiMiall) fall to 
the lot of tra\(*lle*rs. At the* latter 
plae*(* he hears the* jovfiil intelligence 
that Mount A\U\ i ia a* tuallv preqiai mg 
for an iiisui ret tionary movement, a 
fict of which the ipiautitv of dust with 
wlindi thi \ weie all the* da} anno}e*il 
ill some* dogne pi (uimni'*hed tlnuii. 
Acc'onhnglv, the travelUrs, rejoicing 
111 their go*>d foi tune, determim foilh- 
with to make* a detour mlaml, for ther 
wt*ie now marlv within fortv mihs of 
the mountam, which lav due* *-011111 of 
them. 'Faking the roa*I tiom Patti to 
Bronte*, th* v ai i iv e* at the* latter m time 
to make the ne*c(ssar\ airangements 
for their comfoits, ami then t<ike an 
evening walk to the* streams of lava 
which weie pouring from the moun- 
tam. On tin* folhivving moining the 
author pioceuled to tlu* viciiiitv of the 
tc ruble (looil which dese ended from 
^Etna. 1 he sicdit ot it was, he assiire*s 
Us, both e-vtraordinary and fear- 
ful 

“ 111* im^s *\t(n(hil f*ii a hiiadth of 
ihiMit J Ooo puis, advaiu III/ giiduall}, 
moil 01 li -*•. rai»idl\ i* * oidmg to tin* n.ituie 
ol tlu gioiiiid o\(i whuli it luovtd, but 
iiiikiii,^ Nluidy piori.s^ It hut loiuud two 
biaiufjis, Dill gniii 111 .1 iiDiliuilv, and tlu* 
«»thi I III a w* t*ilv ihintuMi. No dang* r 
l»» \*jiul li»-»-> *»f to t-i *»i » lops Wti> appulundktl 
liom tlu toiiiui, Iml tin 'Mioiul w is movmg 
iiiadiuct liiu toi tlu town oi Bioiiti, aiul 
to it w* c*;i Inn ‘I 0111 atlintioii. lln t*»wns- 
p(opl(, oil tin It put, Il nl not iHtnidle. 1 
hive* lufore* iiuiilioncd tlu eharaiu* which 
tiuy m.nl** ol tlu 11 g*>o*ls, hut pi (cautions 
had aKo bi* ii t iluii outsuU tlu town, with 
n vi* w, it pi^ssibl'*, to an* the pi ogress of 
the lava ; and a vtiy massive wall ot eoarso 
loos** woik was in tin- eoms** ot election 
a* loss a A alky down which the stuam must 
flow. \V** hcaul aft* 1 wards, that the im- 
ixlling power was spent befoie the stniigth 


* Diod. Sicul: lib. 13. 
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of tliig work was put to the test, but had it 
failed, Bronte had been lost, it is not easy 
to convey by words any very accurate idea. 
The lava appeared to be from thirty to forty 
feet in depth, and soints notion of its aspect 
and proj^ress may be formed by imagining a 
hill of IooaC stones of all sizes, the summit 
or brow of which is conlinuall}' falling to the 
ba’ie, ami as constantly renewed by unseen 
])rps.snre from behind. Down it came in 
larg(! masses, each leaving behind it a tiery 
Irai’k, as the red-hot interior was for a mo- 
ment or tw'o exposed. The impression most 
strongly li*tt on my mind was that of its ir- 
resistilile force. It dM not advance rapidly; 
there w'as no ditlieulty in approaching it, as 
1 dill, closely, and taking out pieces of red- 
hot stone; the rattling of the blocks over- 
head gave ample notice of tlu'ir descent dow'ii 
the iiK lined face of the stream, and a few 
l)aces to the rear, or a^ide, w'cn* ipiite enough 
to take me fpiitc clear of them ; but still on- 
■ward, onward it came, foot by foot it en- 
croached on the ground at its base, changing 
the whole face of the country, leaving hills 
where formerly valleys had been, overwhelm- 
ing every work of man that it enrount(*red 
in its prog r» S',, and lea\ing all behind one 
black, rough, .md monotonous mass of hard 
and b.irren lava. It had advanced consi- 
derably during the night. On the i>rcvious 
evening I had measund the distance from 
the base of the mo>iiig bill to the w'.alls of a 
ilesertcd house which stood, surrounded by 
trec^, at a'lout lifty janls oil’, and, though 
Separated fjom it hy a road, evidently exposed 
to the full pow’cr of the stieatn. Not a trace 
of It nas now left, and it was dillicult to 
make a guess at where it had been. The. 
owiu'i -! (*f the adjacent lands were busied in 
all iliieclions felling the timber that stood in 
the line of the u'lvaiicing lire, but they could 
not in many instance-, do it fast enough to 
save their piopeily from dcstruetiou ; and it 
was not a little interesting to w’atch the 
ell’ect produced on many a goodly tree, tirst 
thoroughly diicd hy the heat of the mass, 
and, in .i feiv minutes after it Inid been 
reached hy the lava, hnrsting into llames at 
the ha^e, and .soon pro.strale and destroyed. 
It being Sunday, all the population had 
turned out to .sei* what progress the enemy 
was making, and prayers and invoeations to 
a variety of .saints were everywhere heanl 
around. ‘ (Miiamate Sant’ Antonio, Signor,’ 
said one w'oman eagerly to me, * per ranior 
di Dio, chiamate la Santa Maria.* Many 
females knelt around, absorbed in their anx- 
iety and ilevotion, wdiile the men generally 
stood in silence gazing in dismay at the .seeno 
before them. Our guide w as a poor fiddler 
throw’ll out of employment hy the .strict pe- 
nance enjoined with a view’ to avert the im- 
pending calamity, dancing and musie being 
c.specially forbidden, even had any one under 
such ciivuinstanced been inclined to iiidulgo 
in them.” 


The Marqui.s of Ormonde was ad 
venturous enough, de.spite the fate of 
Empedocles and of Pliny, to ascend in 
the evening to .see the Bocca di Fuoco, 
which is at an elevation of about 
6,000 feet. 'Fhe sight which met his 
eyes was, he tells us, and we may well 
believe it, one of the grandest and 
most awful it had ever been his for- 
tune to witness : — 

“The evening had completely closed in, 
and it W’as perl'cctly dark, .so that there wa.s 
nothing whiih could in any w’ay injure or 
weaken the elfect. The only thing to which 
I eancumpaic it i.-', n.s far as can be judged 
from representations of such scents, the blow’- 
ing lip of some enorinous ve.s.scl of w'ar, the 
ollcct being peimanent instead of momen- 
tary only. Dire« tly facing us w'as the cha.sm 
in tlu‘ mountains .side from wdiieh the lava 
flow ed in a broad stream of liquid fire ; massciS 
of it hail been forced up on each side, form- 
ing, ns it got comparatively cool, black un- 
even banks, the whole realising the poetic 
dc*«eription of Phlegethon in the most vivid 
manner. The flames ascended to a consider- 
able height from the altN-Hi, and high above 
them the air was con.^tantly filled with large 
liciy inasM'.s, projected to a great height, and 
meeting on their ilc'^cent a fre^h supply, the 
roar of the tlamcs and crash of the falling 
blieks being incessant. Advancing acros.s a 
vadley which intervened, we ascended another 
hill, ami here commanded a view’ of the 
ground on which many of the ejected stones 
fell, aind, though well to windward, the small 
ashes fell thidvly around n.s. The light w’as 
.‘^iiflieienf, even at the distance we stood, to 
enable us to read small print, and to write 
with the greatest ease. The thermometer 
stood at about -108, hut, cold though it was, 
it W’as some time before w’e eoiild resolve to 
take our last look at this extraordinary sight, 
and our progress, after we had done so, w’as 
retarded hy the constant stoj>pages made by 
us to watch the beautiful eflect of the light, 
as seen through the Bosco^ W’hich w e bad en- 
tered on (uir return.’’ 

After witnessing the eruption, tho 
author returned to Patti, and, proceed- 
ing coastwise thence to IVlilozzo, ter- 
minated his circuit of the island by 
returning to Messina. 

Having thus given a brief outline of 
Lord Ormonde’s travel in Sicily, tve 
shall, ere dismissing his volume, make 
a few remarks upon the manner in 
which ho has executed his task. 
Viewed merely as an itinerary, it is a 
very companionable and pleasant book. 
The style is light, agreeable, and un- 
attected. *J'here is no ambitious strain- 
ing after eifect ; no magniloquence or 
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rhapsodising ; but there is a good deal 
of classical reference, which enhance 
the value of the work to the general 
reader — an<l occasional historical ainl 
architectural notices, which are hy no 
means misplaced. At the same time 
we cannot but regret that the sheets 
should have remained so long without 
seeing the light ; for, though the face 
of the country has undergone but little 
change of late years, still old topogra- 
phies, like old almanacs and old direc- 
tories, are somehow considered to be 
less safe guides every successive year 
after the time at which they were 
written. If Lord Ormonde’s letter- 
press is not as picturesque as that of 
Brydone, he has, nevertheless, con- 
trived to increase its pictorial effect, by 
the exquisite illustrations of our gifted 
fellow-countryman, Dr. Petrie ; and 
we also congratulate him on the very 
beautiful style in which his publishers 
have produced a volume that reflects 
credit on every person who has been 
concerned in its execution. 

But there is one point of view in 
which we regard the present publica- 
tion with more than usual interest. It 
affords a practical proof of the right 
feeling which the higher classes of our 
countrymen entertain for the promo- 
tion of art and literature in this coun- 
try. Strange, in truth, it i^, that the 
existence of such a feeling should be 
for a moment a matter of comnieiit, or 
the subject of congratulation. Yet so 
it is : we are ashamed to say that here- 
tofore few Irishmen, who sought for 
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their works a circulation or a fame 
beyond our own island, had the cou- 
rage or the patriotism to publish at 
home. Yliere was no absentee more 
comimtn than the literary absentee. 
This, we are proud to say, is no longer 
the case. Tlie enterprise, persever- 
ance, and ability of more than one 
Irish publisher, whom we forbear to 
name, have proved that we can produce 
works which, in every department, ty- 
pographical, illustrative, and orna- 
mental, are not a whit behind those of 
our neighbours ; and we now only need 
that Irish authors shall ilo th<*ir duty 
by Irish publishers, as those publishers 
have done their »luty to this country. 
\Vc li>ok with extreme pleasure on the 
appearance of every work of merit 
that issues from our native [)re^se> ; 
but wc are especially gratified to find 
a nobleman, who<;e station and pursuits 
lead him constantly to the British me- 
tropolis, preferring to [mhlish in Dub- 
lin. The example set by Lord Chm- 
curry, and adopted now by the Manpiis 
of Ormonde, is good, and sure to be 
ftillowed. In the case* of Lonl Clou- 
curry’s Memoirs the attempt has been 
signally successful, and the whole edi- 
tion of the work is exhau^tcil. We 
entertain no doubt that the success 
which shall attimd the “ Autumn in 
Sicily” will show the noble author, 
and others of his order, that they may 
])ublish at home with as much advan- 
tage to theiiiselvc.s, and at the same 
time confer a benefit on their own 
land. 
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MYSTKRlKvS OF KANORA ; OR, TllK MKSMERIC WAREN. NO. II. 

PKOfJI3HI>IN(iS AT TllH MUTIIUSO.V niK NKillT OF JUNMIJ-ITSIITCMKC, AN1> TUB MORN- 
1N<1 OF OOKOOLO-LSlill MLl.. 


On llui fc.stlMll of (lOKOOLU-lIsMTU- 
MKE, a WariMi procession takes place 
ainriMg tlie (lisclpl«*s of Kauoba’s AIiu 
thus, which, tlioM.!h l?**: orally oxhibiu 
in^ the alllatns in a inihh'r form, hc.os 
some rc^eml^lanco to the [)n)cc'siim 
«»t l)i‘\ce’s W'areii on the J)ii^ina, 
formeily ‘Icscrihed. The pro(\ .s-*inii 
Micci*((ls and lerminafc^ certain iinstie 
proct‘iMliii^fs cariied on tlimnnhoni the 
iii.^ht of ,J i:\Mu- I’snTi'MLK. 

'fheie is a pecull.ir connccticMi, and 
an apparent cunfn^ion, l)i‘t\v(»*n tlm 
two t»*>tivals of flL’NMi'-l'hin u'lin:, 
ami ( loKooLi'-UsiiTCMEi:, which it is 
iiecessiry to c\j)lain. 

Kri>hnn ^\a^ born at iiiidniuht, on 
the Hlh of the dark half of the month 
of ShraMinii, at Muthoora ; hence, 
the i*i!>dnh was eelebiMted ///m', ami 

is still by inu^t Hind(M)s, ns rliisMr- 

I’miti or X vti\ iT\-Kn.iriii. 

Ibiti dminii the niidit, the infant \\a'' 
leinoved l)e)oml the reach of his 
nm*h* Kail''!!, who soiiLiht t<i de>trov 
him. to a place calk'd (Jokooln, in the 
(sninli'N, where he appear<'d earl\ the 
ni'xt inoininjf. Aeeoj'.bnii to* ilie 
llimloo nietlind nt' coinjeUiiiLf tie 
lunar day ti'om the exact j)hn e t»f tlie 
moon, which is c«»nsi.iml\ .nlvancitij, 
their da\ <'i •nmiehci's a' d’lH'ient hours 
iVoni mie snn.set to anoilu*r; junl ha\- 
inij on this oeca''it>n be'j:un a little, 
belbiv midniuhr, it wa.s t^tU! thf ri^ltf/i 
when the child was diseo\en'd at 
(iokoobi. 'The eiLihth, iherefoie, was 
celebrated at (iokoolu, ii.s (bikooliu 
rshtnmee, or (iokoobi Kiolith, i.e., 
the eiuhth ilistiieiuishcil by his niani- 
fe.station there, lienee, the two. fold 
name and two-l‘old characti'r of this 
(me lunar day, on which two CNciits 
which occurred tt» the same ehild, at 
places remote from e.ieli othiM’, and at 
dilUnviit periods of that one day^ ha\e 
a distinct commemoration, 'fwo fes- 
tivals of the reli^doiis calendar are, 
in t'act, compressed into one day of 
the astronomical. Ibit, as that day is 
lunar, and is constantly shiftinj; its 
relation to the civil day, it almost 
alwa\s lia))pens, that it embraces con 


siderablc jiortions of two civil or 1 uni- 
polar days ; and thus, in point of fact, 
the two festivals ori«rinally compressed 
wiiliin one lunar «lay, and both bcar- 
iiiLT the name of (Tdituinee, or Ki;^hth, 
becoim*, in jiractice, extcirled over 
two days of the civil almanae, in pucIi 
a manner as to produce some discre- 
paiicv and coiifusio-i. 

\Vheiiev(.r till! ei^hih lunar day be- 
gins befire twelve o’elnek on the ni^ht 
which intervenes between the seventh 
and eighth da}s of luni-solar or civil 
reekoninii, the cideln alion of the na- 
tivity falls on that midiii«:ht: and, 
abhou'^di the commencement of the 
lu.iar FNlitamee occurs, [leihajis, only 
tci^ minutes bef»re mldni'iht, \et, as 
the ritual re(^nil•e^ a whole day of 
fa'liiii to preeedi this luidniirht, the 
jiopii'ar and ritual J unmu-lJshl nniec, 
which, up to the miilniuht hour of 
actual birth, must be rc-iaidcil as a 
ia^t —in this rc''])ect re-'cmbliiig our 
(.’hiiNtnia> Kve — leally falls in such 
ca^e, upon the cl\il seventh ; the joyful 
event of the na'ivitv, with its aceom- 
j> inv imj festive demonstrations, is eelc- 
i)rati d on the midiii:;! t intei-venin^ 
between the si.vi*,ith and the eighth; 
and the laitei* is accounted to be, and 
Is kept as t J ekoolii- I’-hl umc'c. 

r»ut w hen the eighth lunar day, as 
otten happens, begins after the, mid- 
night succeeding the civil or luni-solar 
seventh though but a few' minutes, the 
nativity cannot be celebrated on that 
night, and is, coiiseipiently, not ob- 
served at all. d he whole, of the ne.\t 
day, i.c., the civil eighth, is kept as 
the fast of dumnu- rshtnmee, or Xa- 
tivity-eve ; on the midnight interven- 
ing between it and the civil ninth, the 
Jtinmu or Nativ ity is celebrated ; and 
the next day, or civil ninth, is, by a 
necessary anachronism, observed as 
(iokoolu-eighlh. 

Thus, by a sort of necessity, there 
is a discrepancy cither way. In one 
ease, the ritnal Nativity-eighth is 
drawn back on the civil sevmith ; in 
the other, the ritnal (Iokoobi -eighth is 
thrown forward to the civil ninth. 
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In all cases, however, the time 
which immediately precedes the mid- 
night hour of birth itself, and the 
interval between that hour and the 
morning of the (lokoolii celebration, 
being the period occupied in the night 
journey from Muthoora to Gokoolii, 
is that which, as stated in the des>crip- 
tion of the Muthns, is considered so 
. favorable to the development of 
Warcii ; and, indeed, to all varieties of 
supernatural operations — a sort of 
witch's sabbath or AValpurgis night. 

The inhabitants of Giizcrat and the 
north-western pert of India, and 
those Bniragcc, or religious mendi- 
cants, who are jiarticularly devoted to 
Krishna, reject Junmu-Ushtumee 
altogether, and keep Gokoolu-U>h- 
tninee alone ; thus in a manner dis- 
avowing all knowledge of Krishnn’s 
existence as a divinity, before his 
manifestation at Gokooln. But the 
more niiineroiis and orthodox class of 
Hindoos acknowledge both festival- — 
the nativity of !Muthoora, the appear- 
ance of Gokooln ; though, excepting 
those who are iinmcdiately attached 
to the temples of Krishnu, few observe 
more than one solemnity. 

Kri-<hmrs birth having taken place 
preci-ely at midnight, it is the custom, 
as before observed, to fa-t during the 
portion of Jiininu-lMiiumee ^vhich 
precedes that hour, and whicli may lie 
termed the eve of the Nati\ily. At 
night, the templeT dedicated to Krish- 
na, such as that of .Moorulccdhurii 
[Krishnu Tibicen] in Bondmy, are all 
lit up and crowded. Exactly at mid- 


night, while a llurdasu, or preacher- 
bard, is in the act of narrating the 
history of Krishnu’s birth to the as- 
sembled multitude; just as he has 
concluded the announcement of that 
event in the very words of the Bha- 
gUYUtu Pooranu, a sudden cry is heard 
from behind a curtain, as of a woman 
in travail ; then coim's the feeble wail 
of a new-born infant: the curtain is 
drawn a’side, ami a man, covered with 
a woman's mantle, personating De- 
viikee, Krishmrs mother, is seen 
seated, with a baby of cloth, eartli, or 
wood, wrapped in swaddling-clotlies, 
lying on his lap.* The assistants beat 
their cymbals; ami the whole crowd 
breaking ont into a jo}ful cry of 
“Juyu! Jiiyu !” [lo! triumphe, 
glory 1 glory !J 'worship the image 
W'ith joined hand*:, and ca^t upon it, 
in token of their homage; and tlieir 
joy, a shower of ciimsou dust, fresh 
llowcu'S, and scimtc'd powder, composed 
of samlal-wood, Zedoary, and otluu’ 
ingredient'^. 'I'hey then jlance about 
to express their pleasure, repeating 
the words : — 

“ Jiiyii ! .Iiiyu! (}«)viiidu! .Tumi! .Iiiyu! 
< tnx indii ! 

(io\ iiulu ! Ciuptdu ! N ira\ iinii ! Huii I" 

■wliich <*onslitute a s,)ng of trimn]»h, 
enumerating some of the ^ario^l^ titles 
of the new-born di\inity, and mas be. 
thus rendered : — 

(jlniy ! (iliU'v’ uh, (jrovimlu ! (dory! (iloiy! 
oil, (lovindu ! 

Oh, (u>\ iiulu ! tiepaliil Nai.iyunul Iluri! 


* This dramatic rcprosoiitatinn of sitiidar events in the lives of tlu ir <li\iue (»r luieie 
per-jonages, s?eins lo have jir«. vailed also among tin* (ireeK-*. I'lutardi, in his life of Thcaeus, 
(juotes fiom Pjeon the following account of the commemoration of Ari.idne: — 

“ (Jii the second day of the month (iorpiojus [S«*ptenilier], they liav«* thi*? among other 
ceremonie-5 — a youth lies in be«l, and with his voice and geNtuie counteifcils all the pains of 
a woman in travail.” 

We regret to add, that this ])lan of dramatic exhibition has long obtained at many of 
the Uom.m Catholic churches tlnoiighout liidi.i: and .so att.'.chid are the uatixe (diristiuiis to 
it. that ;dl the eiforts ot Kuroiiean \icars apo.stolie liave been hitherto insnllicient b» put it 
entirely doxvn. (Jne, the Jtev. IV.i. Maiinlio, was actn illy tied up by !iis fiwii llo< k‘ to tlie 
stone cross at Ver.ijioh, for opposing thi.s propensity. On (Jliristnias lOxe we have wilnessid, 
in tlie (!arm(dit(: chapel at Surat, a repM si iitation of the inf.int (dirist and his mother, whii li 
might, ill many prants, he eomji'insl with those of Kiishnn and Deviikee, at the Mullins of 
Kanoba: and although tin; a<’tiial travail ami hiith were not, ns in tlie case of Devukie and 
Aiia«lne, simulated l>y a living person, the adoration <f tin- Magi was. In the midst of the 
bC’viee, and of the j»i..\ers ol tlie eoiigregation, a .s.uMeii noise ami clasliing was he.ird ont- 
hide tiie ehun-li ; and, aft* r it Jiad lasted a coiisider.ible time, in nmiclMs) ten or twehe repre- 
Seiitativ'-s of tie; east, ni kiii;'s — -.'lalab.ir (’hristiaiis arr.iyecl in tinsel <iowns. and lobi s .iml 
.MW'ords; and the. e, alter olliiing tluir gifts to tiu* wa.xeii infnil, .1 ■ain h tired and in.ain- 
fained tluir noisy dime lor hours ontsule the (lunch. Wliatew r nny be .said of tlio 
innocence «»f Midi things in other place*, their existence, side l»y fid.-, with b iiiilar Hiudmx 
•xhibitiouri, is a fatal degradation of Christianity. 
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After this, a preparation called soon- 
luwnda, composed of gin^^er, su^ar, 
aniseed, and snigustieuin njwan — which 
is usually gi\eu to puerperal women, 
and marks in India the exent (jf a de- 
livery, as caudle does in England — is 
di.-lrihuted among llu* eongregat iou by 
the priest or clerk of the temple. All 
then retire to their homes. 

At the iMiithus of Jvanoha, a sonu*- 
what similar scene is enaeltMl; hut, in- 
stead of retiring at its close, the disci- 
j)les pass the remainder of the night in 
mystic operations. 

On (iokoolu Eshtumec, /.c., the 
day following this niglit, tliose llin- 
do«is who ohsei'xe this second fe^tixal, 
including generally all w'ho are atl.iched 
to, ami fic<[nent tin* temples of Kri-li- 
nu, ami are particularly <h*vot<‘(l to his 
serxice, gixe theniselxes up to mirth ; 
relating ami imitating the gambols of 
the young (iopalu, or <leilied herdsman, 
among the (iopees or herdsw’omen of 
(ioko(jlu, xvhere he pLixed a part not 
unlike lliat of A])ollo, xvheii tending 
the herds of Admetiis. Among other 
ob'>erxanee.s, it is usual to hang up in 
the portico of the temple, xxhere the 
lluida'ii narrates the xouthful c\j)loits 
of Kridinu, earthen jars tilletl xxith 
curds, milk, butter, tvc. At the end 
of the discourse, all dance under the 
jars, clashing <‘ymbals, and repe.it ing 
the lix mil, “ Juyu ! »In}u! (loxindut” 
as on the prex lous night. The jars arc 
at last broken xvith a slick, and the 
contents sprinkled oxer the persons of 
the a‘'sembly, and swalloxx'eil by tlio'^e 
XX ho are so Inekx as to eateh any parti- 
cles of solid or lliiid, before tlu*y reach 
the gi’onml. Ihis is in imitation of 
Krishnu’s haxing xx'antonly broken 
xvith a stick all the jars of milk and 
curds belonging to the herdsxvomcn at 
Gokoohi. 

In this besprinkled state the xx'or- 
shippers [iroeeed to the sea, carrying 
xvith them tlie image of Krishnu, and 
clay images of coxxs, representing 
those herds of (Jokonlii amongst xxhicli 
he jilaxed his xonlhfnl gambols: all 
these thex east into the si-a. 

C’oiUemporaneously xvith these pro- 
eos^ioiis of the ordinary xx'orshippers, 
Iroiii the temples dedie.it ed lolvrislmii, 


the great processions of Kanob.a’s Lhuk- 
tus and inspirati set out from the various 
Mnthus xvhere the initiated have been 
passing the night. 

For, on this festival, all the fre- 
quenters of the ^luthus, of xvhatever 
d(‘gree ; the chief lihuktu, and his 
assistant mystagogues ; the discijiles 
of every class, xvh(‘ther inspirati, xvho 
have been subject to the thaiiinaturgie 
process, and arc possessed of Kariobic 
poxver, or patients xvho have merely 
lieen under the sanative operation of 
the mystie Prasad ii, L e., the blessed 
ashes, lloxvers, or txvisted xx'orsted 
cords sent from the tabernaelc, xvhich, 
rubbed on, or smelt, or xvorn, or sxval- 
loxved xvith faith, like the magnetised 
soaj), ami tluxvers, ami chains, of Ma- 
dame Alina D’Kldir, siipcrseile the u^-e 
of all other medicine;* the m*xv patients 
also, or candidati's, xvho are desirous 
of submitting to the operations of the 
IMiuklu, and obtaining on this night — 
auspicious for spiritual inllueiice and 
inj'steries — a favourable and poxverful 
initiation ; nor these alone, but all for- 
mer patients and frequenters of the 
establishment, and all xvitliin the 
s]>here of its inlluenei*, who haxn* any 
sort of pxthonieal spirit or Wareii, 
xvhet her heroditarx or xx'hencesoex’tT de- 
rixed, generally make a point of at- 
tending, ami taking part, either as 
actors or spectators, in the iiroei'odings 
of this night, or the procession of the 
folloxving morning. 

The xvhole night, after the cidebra- 
tioii of the birth, is ] massed in a siicees- 
siou of mystic operations like tliose 
(leaeribt'd in a former paper ; xx ith in- 
terxeiiing periods of saeivd ivading, 
bathing, and sleepless le^t. The old 
patients and discijiles are first throxvn 
into Waren, and exhibit, succesTvely, 
the jihenomeiia xvhich mark its xarious 
stages, according to the length of time 
for xx'hich they have bi*eii subject to 
the jiroc'css, and the fivipicney xxdth 
xvhieh they haxe submitted to it. 

The nexv comers are then operated 
U])on, and seldom xxithout eft*eet on 
this oeeasion, on xx'hieh the oxamjile of 
numbers, the force of contagion, and 
the siHHTstitions prestige attached to 
till* night its-elt niay be siqiposcd to 


• Tliis l.ub, ;uiil in Intii.i, :iml bnue^lit up pnb.ips xvilhiu the spiuro, or at 

11 (• xrrv iVi i i»f sonic Itnuktii of K.uiolu, or bll.is-.i, or other laiLMiiuatic Niimcu, enjoyed grt^t 
ri le’nilv in I’.ivi'* as;\ inosimrie thaiimaturgist, from 181 L to 1820. In June, 1810, a natix'C 
of Jjulil* came to I' unicc to cl.iim her ; but she was still lixdng in Paris in 18 JO. 
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jitld torci! to tho ordinary inlhiencv of 
the process. Himni( passinl llu* night 
in scenes of initial ion ami exureisni, 
of com uKiN e energi>ings, maniac <iane- 
ing and shrieking — tranee-hke stnpe- 
faetion, and, oeeasionallv, oracular 
awakenings — though this last, alwaxs 
the highest and rarest etfeet of 
AVaren, is sehloin exhibited on such 
iioi^y and erowdeil occasions as that of 
(h)koolii I’-htninec. In the morning 
they proeeiMl jii pna-e^Nijm to llu‘ se.i 
side, earrxing xvitli them sMiiu*tiineN the 
Kutrr of IvanolM, i. c., a tall pole iii 
hi" honour, ailurned at tlie ti»p with 
the n"iial lh>unee t)f retl cloth, or sup- 
poi*ling an cinhroidei\*d llag ot‘ tin* 
same coheir. 'This il.ig is geiii*rally 
rjeeixed trom some other eminent or 
paieni Kanohie Loilge, if xxe may so 
call It. .Vs the crowd s.ilhes tbith 
from the .Mnihn, some are absolutely 
in W .lien ; but .ill are nmie or h'^s 
under the mllliem e of l ellgloU" eseile. 
iiu lit or enthu"i.i"m, ihouuh of a moic 
suixlueil and plaeid ehar.ieter i han that, 
of Dexia*. 'Lho"e x\lio are in \\ .O'eii 
d.inee eoiix uNix cl\ ; but on "ome occa- 
sion" xxe are inlbrim d they pic'ci.t .i 
tlillereiit and xerx ."inguhir appe.iranee, 
in which atupefa<*t ion is the mo-L 
marked featuie. .Vt such time" they 
retl ainl "liutile along the "tn*ei, like .i 
irowd of pel "Oil" iiinler the noluern'e 
ot’ opium; gently ami "imullaneoU"ly 
iioiliiiiiir their In .ids up and down, wi'li 
a ."tupid, slei'px , e\pre""ion ; all utli r- 
ing in eliorii", but in a lo.v toii.i of 
Aome, the xvord", ‘Mioxind! (ioximt! 
(iuxind I" xxliieh i" ineiely a repeinion 
of the mo"t popular name (;f lvii"lin'i 
abbiixia.el ox lutMilinj it" Im.d 
Jn ill!" wa; they i)io(eid l«> the ."»*a, 
whii-li all eiiti r x. ilh one accord, and 
in xxhieh tliex bathe. 'I'hc pro«e""i(»n 
then return" to the .Miithu in th • ".ime 
m.innei*, xxithdriini". beating .ind b.iiu 
iicr llxing. 

lint tin* proeeeilings of the <lay arc 
seldom linnti d to the mere proee""i»jn. 
Some lime belore the latter return" to 
the .\luthu, either on its |»rogre."S out, 
or it" xvax back, there is generally sonic. 
<*inioii" jiublie exhibition ; the re".ult, 
if not the object, of which, is to dis- 
plax the elicits of the Wareii, in 
rendei iiig the ni'pirati .superior to all 
.sen^alioii'i of e.xtenial pain. 'J'he ino"t. 
conirnon mode of doing this is, by the 
chief Bhuktu lashing the possessed 
xx'ith the Konida, at stated place-^ of 
halting along the road, much the ssame 


as in the Diisura procession. To these 
hisliiiigs they are perfectly in.sensiblc, 
though the instrument is undoiibtCMlIy 
far too formidable to siippo.se iiretenee 
posMble. Tin* only apjiarent elleet uf 
this tlagellation is to refresh the inspi 
rati: it .semns to impart to th(‘m a 
.seii.salion of ri*lief and satisfaction, if 
not of pli*asiire and hilarity; but it in 
no imiinier iiiterleres with the aiilii“' 
xx'hieli they play iijioii tin* road, utterly 
lie“dle.vs to, and indeed ajijiareiitl x 
xvholly imeoii'seions of, any other jne- 
seiiee, than their oxvn and that of the 
Bhiiktn. 

At Aliidhee, lioxvexer. and proliaMv 
oeea"ion;illy at other [ilaees, the e\lii 
bitioii on this dax i" of adilVerenl eha- 
raeter, ealeiilated to di"[>l.ix it jHUtwi nf 
hit/.mriifLi tin* hnilij, ratliiT than llie i;i- 
jiaeiix liu* emluniig pain. 'I'all jioli > 
an* buried in tin* gronii I ; ami, nn the 
tops of thi*"e, or at the extremity of 
other tiMn"xer"e pi>h‘S xx'hieh ero*N 
them, aie f.i"tened earthen pileluT", 
eoiilainiiui em*d", and the olhei* jiro- 
dntl"ot’ till* d.iiry. d he di"ei|)le" ot* 
the .Miiihii who are in W'.iieii .in* 
broiejlit to the"e, and, after h.ixliig 
tlieii iiedie" nibbed xxitli oil, and tak- 
ing "tiek^ in their hands, tliex a"e<-ml, 
at the (‘ommaiid of the Bhnktii, th<* 
upright, and, xxlnre "ueli an*, run 
along the iiau"xer"e jiolc" — both 
reipm ing .1 ei»ii"idi*i .dile eomm.iiid oxer 
till ir moxemeiit". 'riieii, in imitatiou 
of lvii"huu\ mi"<hiexoU" iMiiiliol" al, 
(iokoobl, they bre.lk the Jiltehel'", the 
liM'imeiit" of XX lii« li ai*e LMlheied.uid 
licked up xxllh axidify by the crowd 
below . 

d liere aie m.iMx other f-.i?" jier- 
foriii 'il bx parlic". under the inibieiiee 
of K.uioba’", Devee’", Ixlmmlob.f", 
and x.irioii" nther Wareii" — all tend- 
ing t<» di"pl.i\ iii"eii"ibilit \ to pain, 
ieekle""ne"" of danger, and that power 
of "^•lf-J^reserx al ioii in dillieiilt posi- 
tion", w hii li tin* earlier phi*em»lo'ji"| s 
tiTiiied eoiieentratlvene"s — exenijilil’x - 
ing it bx a reference to the goal bioxvs 
ing ill ‘"■il’ely along tlieeilgenf a jireei- 
piee — and xxdiieli h.is been so often 
xx'itne"."ed xvith a.>b)nl"hment in smii- 

nauibiilists. 

Some xvlll go ami sit down in llm 
ne.ire"i fire pl.iee, or walk into the sea 
or ."oineiieigliboni ing nx«.*r, till Ibrcildy 
dragged out. 

Some lay hold on fire-brands or live 
(*o:ih, and dance ami toss th(‘m about, 
uftcu with great lisk to all around 
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tluiin — in some instances even settin*^ 
(ire to dresses and houses, l)ut with 
perreet impunity to themselves. 

Some seatler live coals on their 
path, and walk coolly over them, as in 
the liery ordeal. 

Some will hold on the palm ot‘ the 
hand, tor hours, a thin earthen didi 
(iill (jf lire: others, a Hat- bottomed 
shallow tray of silver, <li\lded into fif« 
teen or twenty compartments filhal 
with oil, in each of which a lighted 
wif’k is hurnifii:. 

Others iro :i step further: after jret- 
timi their luanls pi-eviously <*lean shaven 
with 'I razor, and rul)l)ed with oil, they 
will take this silver tray — with all its 
w ieks Imnuiiu: — ;ind l)(‘ar it (‘or luuirs 
on their h(‘a<l, holdin;^ all th(‘ time 
other lamps or torches in their hands, 
without any a|)p(‘aran(‘e of jiain from 
the heated metal, or any risk of its 
I'allinLr liom its slippiuy jio^ition. 

Jt would be impossible, however, to 


(‘numerate all the minute varieties of 
form in which this consciousni'ss of, or 
jm'tence to, a power above the natural 
d(‘lights to manlfe:t itself, in dilferent 
persons and jllHerent places. "J'Ik? re- 
semblance of some of these f(*ats to 
those i)erfornied annmg the ancients, 
under the support of devotion to, or 
the indiience of possession by, certain 
gods and dalmoniac powers, is very 
striking : 

“ Not far from the city of IJomc,” says 
IMiiiy — Lib. 7, cap. 2 — “in the land of tin* 
JoiliMi, area li*w families calkil Ilirpiu*, who 
in a ye.nly sa< rilkr, niadt; at .Mount Sorat-tc 
to Apollo, \\ VI, K 0\ Kli A JIKAP 01 WOOD 
A\iriioi,r ni-.ixo imuNr; ai d on that ac- 
(oiiiit an*, by a p«*rpidn.il decree of tiu* Sr- 
ii.ife, exempted from military serviee and all 
lalnr taxes.” * 

To this fact Virgil alludes in tin*. 
^Kncid, Lib. xi., where Arnns, in his 
jirayer to Apollo exeluiiiis — 


“Chief of tin* dod", guardian of ".‘nTed Stnai te, Apollo! 

Whom we tirst wor^liip, to wlmin tin* i»iiie-fed tlaim* in the jiile 

Is iiouiisln'd, and, ceiiKi.i) nv oru i)i votiov to w jiom, thro’ the mid-fire, 

Wk, thy woRsiiiei’ims, i.mi»rint many rojrsii.i's wu*ii the solls of 

OVU I LET.” t 


Strabo also, in his Fifth Hook, speaks 
thus of the same exliibitiou; but at- 
tributes the supportinor alllMtus, not to 
Apollo, but to the local (ioddess Fero- 
iiia. So w itb oin* Hindoo it is Jvanoba; 
with an(dh(*r, some m11:io(* Drvec ; — 

‘‘ rn(h*r Monnt Soracte is the lowui 
of Feronia, named id’tcr some nali\»^ 
goddess LDaimonJ whom the neigh- 
l»onrs zealously worship, there also is 
the groM; of Feronia, in which a warn, 
dcrbil sacrilice is perfornn’d ; for .mk.\ 
I'OSSESSKH HY [tllC WaiVU ofj THIS 

(.oDHEss (or female Daimon] evss rx- 
iirirr avitii NAivr.n i ki.t, throi.(;ii a 
cREVT heap or livhcoals and cinders; 


ami there conu‘s togctln*!' a multitude, 
of men as wa*ll for the sake of tJie 
soh‘mnity, w hi(*h is eelebraled \early, 
as for the ’'i>eetaele above inentii>ned.’ J 
Ami N’airo De Ling. Lat. 4. c*. It), 
C», alluding to tin* ])rac*tiee, attributes 
the imjmnitv of the devotees to the 
use of a meilieiiu'. 

^‘Tlu* Ilirpini are aeeiistonied to use 
: when about to walk through the, 
lire, they iiuoiiit the soles of their feet 
willi the mv*dieaini*ut.”$ 

Besides the towm and grove, there 
wasalM), it will bo, remembered, the 
tonntain of Feronia, as eommomuraled 
by Horace in his eelobiTited journey 


* “ Iliiiul pnu-nl urbi’ Ihniia, in I'alisrormn agrn, sunt paiu’;v fainilia* <ju:c Hirpiie viK anlur, 
ipi.T sacrilu io annuo, quod tit ad moiitom Sorartoii Apollini, Miper ambustain fgni strucm 
ambulantrs, imn adurantur ; ctob nl, perprtuo .Sriiatus-CoiiMiUo, iiiilitLc oiuiuiinnpio alioniiu 
inuiicniin A'acationcin liabiait.'’ 

“ j” tSinnnui Douin, saiu ti enstos Soractis, Apollo, 

(,)in‘iii jaiini »-olinms nii ]>iiu*us ardor aoTvo 
Fasfitur, »*t AiicDiitAr fhi:ti i‘IKTAtk per icnem 
(' n.ToRKs, Mri/r\ mu mimts vr.sTioiv n, vnt\.’’ 

I Tta Si rv luoelxry Irriv ou&tvvfJtas Tivi ^etiiiovt rtuevfiiv) 

axo ruv r,f Ti/uiivit Itrriv \v ry ^avuairrhv no^itvou i^av : 

yu 0 Tao’i xxi o’rahxv a! xars^^ajusvoi are r^g }ad,u>)vef ravr^g acra- 

6ug\ xeci rvvi^xiTXt erk?,Pos avfi^utojv a(ia rijg rs ^mnyvewg i} a’t/vnXorao xecr' i’ra,*, 

xai T)jf ktx^urrig fiag» 

§ “ Ko uli aolciit Ilirpini ; ambiilaturi per ignein, medicanwiito plaiilas luigunt." 
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to Brundusiiim Fifth satire, lirst 

book — 

“ Ora miiiiusiiic tua Kivimiib, Fcrouia, limiiho.” 

And till'! fountain, like the hot 
8j)rin<j: of Viijra- Ihu‘e, inentioncil in 
a forinor jiapor, was, no doubt, tho 
oiaLrinal nali\»' j^oildoss, foinali* Dai- 
inon, or local Dovco worshipped. AVheii 
about twche liiu"' lurther on, we find 
the poet sa> iiiLS that he and his friends 
left Fuinli, lauuhini]; at the 

“ PrAtcxtiuii, vt latum cliiMim, I’UCNX <jrE 
V VTII LL'M,” 

we are almost temptc<l to iinaninethat 
this latter iihrase, which has rather pnz- 
zFmI coinniciitators, insieadof licinir the 
same as prnna' tfurbatilhim." 
t\in;r thi* “ ceiiser, or ]ian of biirnini^ 
OoaN," as frciu*rally Mippose<l, etuit.iins 
some allusion to the tlre-walkinix Bhtik- 
tus a’ul iiispirati of Feroni.i, A\ho 
dfuibtle^s were lions ot* tin* locality ; 
and sln)uM tUMVinlinirly be read A"at(*U 
liim, •* the little V'ati’s, prophellinjr* 
or Hhuktu of the biiinitii: taiab.” 
Fro^ody, huw'e\er, is soniewhat aL^ai^>t 
this readinir, the tir^i syllable in fV/Zes 
be ini; Ion 11, in VntUhtin, short. Tt'any 
of our classic readers take an intercut 
in thi> new' readiuLf, th<‘y will jicrhaps 
be able to inai''hal autlim'ity or ari:iu 
nieiit'. to overeuine this ditliculty, and 
setth? the distance betw'ceii Feroniii 
and Fundi. 

Havin'/ hazarded one conjectural 
new interpretation of Horace, we will 
here turn aside for a inoment to su«., 
gcst another, but upon ^onn*what surer 
"rounds. AV"e rea<l in the F^nirth Odi*, 
Third Book, the following lines: — 

lirit.'uiiie 1 l«0'i»itiI;Mx li ro'., 

Ft hi turn (fjitino ^anf/Hinf C’oNt. ANUM; 

Vi'.-im plain tratos (ielniios 

Ft ScN tliicuin inviohitus anincm. ’’ 


The word Concanuni, this man of a 
nation delight in" in horses’ blood, is 
"cnerally ex[)laini*d to mean the in- 
habitant of a certain town or locality 
in Spain, inhabited, as one commen- 
tator states, by a Chnitabrian, as an- 
other, by a Tartar tribe. But the poet 
in the very same stanza indicates the 
true ilircction whore we should look 
tin* these eaters of hors(*-tlesh. He 
mentions the ([uiver bearing (iehmi, a 
S.'irmatian tribe: he mentions the Scy- 
thian ri\er, that is the Don or 'I'anais; 
and wc M‘ry much mistake if these 
(hmcani were imt kindred of the Don 
Cossacks. For, beyond the Don, be- 
yond that Scythian ri\cr, lies the fa- 
thcr-laml of tlic horse-llc'h-eatiug 
"l’artar>. ami dog-eatiu'/ Cos'^acks 
[klun*-s:iir], known doubtless to the 
Jiomau^, as of l.ilt* years made known 
to us, nndi'r the name of I\ok\n or 
(’oiAN 'lart.iry: and this we li<d<l to 
be tin* hx'ality which the Koman l\ri>t 
olfiTS f«‘;irlessly to ^i''it under the tu’o- 
teelion of llu* mu^cs. 

To return, how'cver, to Feionia and 
the tile-walkers : a similar feat is men- 
tioned by Strabo in his de'i’rijilion of 
(’.ippailoeia, of ec*rt:\in women of (’as- 
tabalis, at the temple of Diana. ‘*Aot 
f.ir troni tlunu'c are (’astabala and 
( ’ybi'^tri.i, towns still ncan r to the, 
mountain ; ut‘ whi(*h, in Ca^labala is 
the temple of the Fera'*ian Diana, 
where they say Tin: j'un..vi kssj.s wamv 
WITH N\M.o rni.r TiiKuutJii Tin: iiuhn- 
IM. roM.s.** * 

Here then w'(* have the tire-braving 
AVaren of another liu al Dev<*e : and 
W'c ha\e no doubt many imu'e such 
examjdes will occur to persons of more 
extensive reading. 


PROCEEDINGS WITNESSED IN ONE OF KANOBA’s ML'TIirS, ON COKOOLU-USDTUMEE 

EVE, A.D. 1644. 


On entering the Mnthu at ten at 
night, w'e fonntl it thronged so thickly 
with visitors, that only a small space 
was left clear in front of the blazing 
tabernacle. ibmehes of Subza ami 
Ximb leaves were hanging in every 
direction from the roof. Three p<*r- 
son.s were already in Waren, dancing 


convuFively about ; seven or eight 
more were sitting in a line on their 
haunches, •staring at the tabernacle. 
^J'he Bhuktu and five or six other per- 
sons, of whom twow'ero patients, w'crt' 
beating tabours and singing “ Alec- 
(ioojara.” The Mahomedan beaters 
of the big drum were playing outside 


* Ov ^9? V it ravryis t^ri ret rt KeerrafiaXetf xeei ra tri fiZXkov erv 

cat! rrc>/irfAeeret. Jy iy relit K«9’r«/3aX9/f Irr) r'l rnt Hi^etr/ect 'A^ri/utiief it«y, 

i'rtu rat yvfiveit ro'tt xevt b* av^Qaamt fiaiiH^uv aTratUt. 
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In tlio stro(*t. Three more of the pa- 
tient^ tell into Waren soon alU*r. 
Their state becann* appartMit by dc' 
^n'oes. It b(‘fran by a tix(‘d stare of 
the eye ; next came a tremblin" of 
tlie body, and a waving inolion back- 
wards and forwards ; eventually they 
made a rush at the tabernacle. Being 
b'^er(‘ej)ted in this, they began danc- 
ing convulsively ; but every now ami 
then this impulse -vvonld return, ami 
they w'ould make a dash at the shrine, 
ami w’onld have jilnnged head-foi*e- 
inO't into it, but were caught by per- 
sons ])urpj)sely stationed to prevent 
this foreseen re'>.ull. For, in Waren, 
the patients have always this tendency, 
and would, if p(*rniitted, dash tlvein- 
selves a'iaiust the illuminated taber- 
nacle, as tlu‘ moth against the shies of 
an iVrgand lamp. Of the remaining 
patients who sat staring, two rose up, 
and tiu* Waren appeared mon; than 
om‘e to have come on ; fora shivering 
ami a wa\ing motion backwards and 
forwards would now and then conic 
over their bodies. It was, howevaT, 
but as a momentary rip^de on the 
water, and pa>M‘d an ay again. Seeing 
this, the Bhuktu left his tabour, and, 
siMiding for a j)il<'her of nriiKK flicpiid 
^ eiinl*'], lWM|uently east it upon them 
ami the i)tiier patients by dipping his 
Ii.iml in th(' \essel, and then scattering 
the iluid at them by a (piick out- 
shoot iiig of the lingers. 'fliis not 
j)roving elleeti\e, he took the Koruda, 
and pa^^ing it in a loo]) round the 
neck of one of the patients, pushed 
him gently back, ami drew him for- 
Avard again, li\e or six times, lie 
next jmt his left arm round his waist, 
and jdaeing one hand upon the small 
of his back, with the other held his 
girdle in front, and hoaveil him iiaek 
and forwanl in the same way. This 
succeeded with one : he tried to make 
a rush at the tabernacle, but fell down 
in Waren: In* then rose up and danced, 
every now and then making an at- 
tempt to Hing himself at the taber- 
naele. With another, after trying 
these processes in vain, he pri*ss(‘d his 
right hand upon his stomach about the 
navel, ami sei‘med to shake and probe 
liiin (here, his lell hand being on his 
back ; with amither, ho ])ressed the 
back of the head and neck with the 
left haml, while probing the abdomen 
with the right. In one case he pivssed 
the ncek behind the car, so as to make 
the jugular vein swell. While ho 


pra<*liscd on some of the patients, his 
ehler disciples — and, what was very 
singular, one of them being himself in 
Waren — followed the same process with 
others of the patients, and five or six 
more were brought into Waren. There 
still remained four or live, of whom 
one or two were new jiaticuts who had 
only had Waren once before, who re- 
sistetl the inllnence of all the methods 
tried. 'I'lie Bhuktu, and the disciples 
who had been assisting him in these 
operations, now resumed their labours, 
ami sitting in a semicirele, five in 
iminber, close round the hi‘ad of one 
of the recusant patients, began to play 
at a rate that thrilled through the 
frames of all present. They also sung 
at limes, joined by the other tabour- 
))layers and the disciplt‘S in Waren, the 
verM*, Alee-doojarn-Diistcra-deen.’* 
At other limes they w'ould all scream 
out, in a piercing, shrill tone, the 
words ‘‘ Bap-rce-ee,” or “Oh, fa- 
ther!” an(*xelamaliou of astonishment 
ami of suflering, in which the final ee 
■was raise«l and prolonged into a shriek. 
AVhile this was going on, one of the 
disciples, who was at the labours ut- 
tered a loud scn*am, and, Hinging up 
his arms, bounded out of the circle 
towards the tabernacle in convulsions, 
lie had been thniwii involuntarily into 
Waren ; and three or four of the assis- 
tants v^erc obliged to hold and supjiort 
him until the tabour, which was fas- 
tened by a loop to his wrist, and which 
he was now tlashing aliout at random, 
eouhl be untied ami removed. This 
re.^ult was wholly imintt*nde«l either 
by the Bhuktu or the patient himself. 
The new jiatient, meanwhile, against 
whose resistance to tin* Waren these 
energetic nii'a-^ures had l)et*n adopted, 
was at last alleeted, stared at tin* ta- 
bernaeh* with a tixed look, trembling 
from head to foot, and fell down sense- 
less. In regard to two or three, how- 
ever, of those now let*t, all the i‘irorts 
of the Blniktn were fruitless ; and 
lln*y remaini*d, during the rest of the 
night, as s])eetators only. 

The parties who had been thrown 
into Waren danced and thing them- 
selves about like persons no longer 
their own masters. Thi*y would often 
come into contact with, and be 
obliged to be dragged away from, 
the surrounding spectators. One 
dashed his head against the gi'oiind. 
All had a convulsive movement in 
the throat, and contortc<l their limbs, 
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O'^pi'cinlly thfir cljispod hands, iu 
various dirootions. Kvcry now and 
lluMi they would sipiat ilown on thoir 
kiu*i*-5, and striko thoir opon liautls 
upon the ground ; and onci* duriui^ 
the wliolo s(‘eue, some ]).iticnts cast 
nut their arms at leuuth, one after 
another ; upon wdiieli the Uhuktu 
f the e.rtefKle(/ arms w’lth the 

Koruda. Others held both arms hi^h 
over tlieir hea<N, 'whereon the Dliuktu 
fo^^ed tlieiii round the l)j)dy, some- 
times leaviinr welts visible* on the skin; 
ami all joiru'd oeeasionally the ehorus 
of tabour-beaters in shoutini; “Alee 
(lOe)iara.” The abu\i* imjtions seemed 
sijLrnals we-ll umli*rstooil, e\pi*e*^Nl\e of 
their desire* of be*iiej fle'^Liesl, ami the*y 
afjpearesl te> res eive* ple*a^ure from it ; 
tlley e*rie*el e>ut freMjiie'ntly f/tso, ///w, 
])rol»ably ihe-ir e*orrn|)t preinum-iatieni 
e»f //rZf//, j^<)od ! for, tliou;rh Mahrattas, 
theylune* in Ware n all tin* te-mle-ney 
to express the*m>eUe‘'' in IlineleeNtaiiee*. 
Now ami them eme* of the'm ^al, e»r 
Jailier throw' himself, elown em the 
Jirounel, toejk se)me U'lie*^ eult e>f the! 
eeiiM-r, bliwv the*m into the* air, ealleel 
out “nrJAe>I jjrj \o I" ** be.it I be*at 
the* elruins;” ami then Dkkn eoeik \ko 
niii'VA I “ Shemt J)j:hN', ben s ’’’ w'liere*- 
iipeai the talMiur.ljeate*rs redouble*el 
their blows, ami all shoute*d out “Ah e- 
LOi(»jar;i-eluste*r.‘i-l)ee*n.” The* patie*nts 
al*»o ealh'd out “ hitidoddmi,' “ briii;i, 
brinLS”or “;iiM',^Ive,”\e*r\ tVoepie-iitly, 
wliie'h w’a** iijte*i-[)iets*el te; U" a> an iir- 
j^e-nt eleiiiaml for the I\e>rmla ; in other 
word', an entreaty to the Ijhuktu tej 
lle^;r llie*in ! 

At la't tlie*y fell elown om* by one, 
an«l lay sen>i*Ie*^s, panting:, ami pe*r- 
spirin;r pre»fu'e*ly on the;:ronml, whe*re, 
ufteT seiim* time*, tlie-y gradually eaim* 
te> lhe*m'e*lve*'.. 

'fwo or tlire*e.*, how'evi*!*, eemtlinied 
tlu'ir <*on\ uUive imj>e*me*nt iiim*h lon'^e*i* 
than the* re*'t, ami fhe*se» the* Jlhiiktu 
W.’is e)bli;ieel te» e»p«*rate* upe)n. Two e>f 
them lie* teMie;he*d em the he*ael with a 
sli'jht sliovin;; meet ion ejfhishaml, uhe*ii 
they tell deovn me;tie;nh*'.s. With the 
thirel he* placeal the* ri^^ht haml on the* 
he*ael and the; li*fc on the: stoinae'h, and, 
jne*"iri;4 the fe>rim*r, rau'e*el him to 
be*iiel hi^ be^dy dejwii, ami, eve*ntually, 
tej lie* elown Oil the* erroimd, 

JIeapprn*el wale*r tej semio of tliosc 
who we*re* l)ing there, ami, by degrees. 


all w'crc restored to their natural 
state. 

From this up to mielnight, one of the 
diseiple'.s sat ami re.'iel out an account 
of Krishnifs bii*th and actions, from 
some Fraerit \ersion e)f the* Hha'iuvutii 
Feioranu, preibably the lluri Vijiiyii. 
In some* Muthus, a Brahmin Peieiranie, 
or reaeler ami exjionmler of tlic 
Fooranus, is empleiye'el to re*ael and e*\- 
pounel the original narrative fremi the 
JBiagiiMilii its*lf. 

At mielnight w'as to ]>e* tlie sccoml 
vi'itatiem of Ware*n, pre*parate)ry to 
whieh all the patie*iits apj)i*ar tei ha\e 
geme out ami bathe*e1. For, at that 
hemr, all wi‘re* aiiain sitting in a row 
staling ;it the* ieleil, with their liair 
h.iiigiiig ileiwn. glei'sy and half we*t. 
Idle* BImktu e)rele*i e‘el a fredi j)ile*her of 
liepiiel e-ureK te> be Inonglit ami pljieeel 
iii*.ir the tabe*rnaele*, ami a ce*ii'e*r, ein 
whle*h he ilire*\v e iiiipiior ami inci'iise*. 
'I'weMit his a"‘i'*tant> tbe*n t(>e)k ri e'urlain 
ami lielel it Ibr semie* minute*'^ bi*tW’e*L*ii 
the* patii'iits and the labenuiele*. \\’lie*ii 
it wa' lifu*el lip, tlie* niKTii of the 
infant Kiidinn wa' 'iip[)ei'e*e| to ha\e 
take'll pl.ie*e*, ami w’as anne)unce*el by 
the Bliuktn shmitiiig out “(ie)\imlw! 
(ie>\iiiehi I” in wliie li the* whole* assem- 
bly je/nA*d biin. Jle* tlie*n repe*ate*el the 
song — 

*‘ (j«i\ inelii * Guitelu! N.iruyunu! Iliiti'" 

at tlie'S.'iim* time* sjirinkling e*iirels upon 
the* p.itii-nt'; ami the*n, hy a suileleii 
traii'itieen, <!i\ing a be*at e)n liis tahonr, 
he slie)nle*el etiil the “Ale*ej (iooj.ira." 
All the* tahonrs ehime*el in; tin: einims 
ont'iele* 'tniek up; the* “ A le*e*-( ioeijara” 
rang ag.iin thremgh the* lie>nsi* anel 
stre*et, ami thre*e* e»f the* p:(tie*nts we*rei 
alreaeh in ^^^lre•n. 'I’lie* lonne*r s<*(*ne 
was th<*n graelnally n*pe*ate*d with little 
\ariatiem, e*\e*e*pt that fe*we*r ellbrts 
we*re* ne»w' iie*ee*s'ary to bring on the 
cri'is, anel that senm* of the* patie*nts 
he*lel liirliti'el e'aiiiplieer em the*ir ii.*ineis, 
at the* bieidiiigof the* Blinktii, toexine'e*, 
as we* snppee'c, the ir iii'e*nsibility. At 
I wei eer thre*e; ill the* meirning, the* Waren 
was brought, on, as we* nmle-r.stooel, a 
tliird lime*, but this was not wit m*"e*fl hy 
ns, for nolle* but a Bliuktn e)f Kaiioba 
could bedel out feir a wdiede* night amid 
Mieli inaelele'iiing si*e*m*s, williout im*ur- 
ring some risk eif himse*lf sm*e*unibing 
to (he contagious inlluence of W'arcti. 
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PKOCKSSIOXS ON TIIK MORNING OP COKOOLU-UHIITUMKK, A.D., 1844. 


Tiik first prori'ssion — it that from 

llio Mntha of . . , . — tin* saim* 

'vvlipiviii the iirocpCMlIn^s last rpcordfil 
had bofii wiliu*ss(*d, passed (juietl) 
alon;; in silence, foi it was on the main- 
street* on which native music is not 
permitted by the police* to play. 4'here 
jiii^iht 1)1* twelve or fifteen iiuihie'ians, 
A\hu were all properly diessed, as usual; 
about tlu* same number of persons who 
walke<l alonj^ nakeil trom the waist up- 
ward, w’ithout turl)ans, and th(*ir hair 
han^iin;; down loose over their lusuls 
and shonldeis. . 4'heso were pointed 
oiil to ns as tlu* disciples — the parties 
who ha<l been in Waren dm in;; the 
ni;:hl-time. N(»ne of tliem wi^rt* in 
that state now*, but all had a stupilied, 
worn look, as miuht havi* luen (‘\p<ct- 
ed. At the hi‘ad of those walked the 
I’lhnlvlu, naked and di*-he\elle<l like 
them; the M-our^e was b<»rne by an 
a^'i^tant at his side. W'e perceived no 
ten^ei', but it mi;;ht have been tlu*ie, 
for a mi^eellaneoiis er(»w<l of < lev « dees 
and spei*tat«)rs closed round the ])ria*es- 
sion, svv( Hin;; its number^, and shutting; 
it out from our vii‘vv. 1 lu*v turneil 
dinwn one of the nmr<»w stncls leading; 
" out <»f tlu* main Kalbadevee-road to- 
wards the S4 a side, and there wv h»st 
si^ht of them; but thev had lud ;»oiU‘ 
l.ir in thi-s (fireetion before wt* could 
luar their music strike U[» a;;ain. It is 
po-'^ibk*, abo, that, as thev i’< ceded 
trom the main road, tlu* I'diuktu may 
have eauM'd the W aren toplav in their 
bodies, but Wi*had not the od fortune 
to wit mss it, which, from tlu* number 
<»f iuspirati jn-eseiit, we shouhl have 
miu-h wi^he<l. 

Two other proei-ssions we witnessed 
from one of the narrow inteiseetin;; 
streets, ami these j)asse«l with their 
mnsie in full jday. Kaeh eonsistefl of 
a small ;iroup in the <‘entre who danced 
aloni>« some se]iarat<*ly, some with 
hands j< lined in a circle. These wen* 
jireceihd and followed bv lainer luidies 
of dancer'*, consi.siiuo of twelve, Iwentv, 
or twi*nt) live persons arran;;ed in an 
oval form ; the jiarties in the centre of 
each body bein;; nu n, those m*\t to 
tlu*in voutlis, on the outside bo^s — all 
inteilmk(‘d by the arms and hands iu 
ii sin^iular manner, so as to form what 
seenu'd, as it moved alon;;, a sin;;le, 
many-limbed animal. The whole of 
the procession danc(*d alon^ with a 


simultaneous movement, shoutin;; 

** (lovindu ! Govindu !” There was a 
^•reat deal of (*xcitement visible, but 
men*lv such as nji;;ht be expected at a 
religious festival — such as may be al- 
vva\s witnessed at the Mohurruin, And 
wliile anumg tin* men this excitement 
had the character of a joyous reli^i^ious 
enthusiasm, ainong the bovs it seenuMl 
i*ather the spii'it of boyish fun and 
merriment. 'riuTC was nothing what- 
c*ver as yet corresponding with the 
genuine (‘haracter of Waren. 

J)isipj)ninte<l in our hopes of seeing 
this e\liibit(*d, we retin'd to the house 
of a Hindoo friend in the neighbour- 
hood, and sal theie for some time, 
conversing w it h him njion the eliarac- 
ter of this festival, and the nature of 
these exhibitions. AVhilethiis eiiga2e<l, 
w'c suddenly heard a loud rt‘j)ort down 
the stieet, appaiently not far nif. It 
was j epeated in cpiiek suecc*5sion three 
or four times, and our host rising uj), 
said “ There mu^t be some parties at 
hand, aeluallyj)ossesscd by the Waren; 
for that is the sound of the Kormla.*’ 
AV(* proeeetled towards the spot, aiul 
found 111* was riglit in his conjeetine. 

A crowd had just issued from a little 
Mnthn of Kanoba in this very street, 
of tlu* existence of wliidi we were not 
before aware. The doorvvav and stejvs 
w ere crow di-d w ilh ]>eui)le ; some vv ere 
beating drums and t;d)onrs • tlu others 
evidently belonm*d to the Mnthn, 
t*ither as assistants or disciples ; for « 
one or two held eeiiscrs ; one eariied 
the Kormla ; another had a ]>air of 
tire tongs ; and all were hioking with 
eager interest at the proceedings of the 
jvarty who had just left the Muthii, 
ami were now assemliled in the stn*et 
in front of it. Tliere, in the iniilst of 
a crowd tif spectators, we saw a llhuk- 
tii standing with an assistant, — both, 
as Usual, naked from the waist up, with 
bare, dislu’velh*il heads, (piii‘tlv watch- 
ing tlu* motions ol two of the disciples, 
who had tlu* Waren iijuui them, and 
were perlbrmiug a convulsive dance in 
the stieet, A little bev ond them w ere 
some other y( nng men, imitating their 
motions; and beyond them again, a 
crowd of boys, likevvist* dancing and 
shouting. As vv o approached the place, 
the whole appeared to ns a mass of 
(lancers of the same character ; but vve 
soon pcncived that tlu* two men in 
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Waren, both of whom sooincd bctwot'ii 
till* age of twenty anil thirty, >\ere in 
a stale both of body and mind quite 
ditlevent from the others, from whom 
they were iinm(*diately distinguishiible. 
There was a shivering perceptible all 
over thi*ir bodies, .which we could 
sometimes observe beginning in the 
legs and advancing upwaril, as it 
were, in a current. Fn addition to this, 
there w’as a general convlll^i^e move- 
ment of the body and limbs. There 
was less motion of the head than we 
e\i)ected to see : it being generally 
rigid in one direction : but when the 
shivering tit came on, creeping gradu- 
ally iq) till it overspread and shook 
the whole fraim*, the head also trem- 
bled. The motions of the legs gave 
the idea of a rhythmical dance, sus- 
tained and energetic, but not very 
rapid. The mo>eineut of the upper 
memliers was still slower, but more 
painful. Sometimes they wound their 
liodies rouml in a serpentine motion, 
cxpressiM* of torture; sometime^ with 
a c(jw'ering down, as if in terror. The 
arms w’erc now thrown wildly out — 
the fingers .-'.tiHened out, or crooked 
in — now cla>ped convulsi^el^, at half 
length ; then extended slowly and 
jiaiiifully out, and twined, so as to 
throw the clasped jialnis outwards: 
sometimes they Avere l<js>ed aloft over 
the licail perfi-etly straight, and very 
friMpieiitly, while in that jio^ition, they 
were chipped, wrung forcibly together, 
as in agonv, the faei* at the same time 
cast upw'anl as though with an inqilor- 
^ iiig look, — and then twisted round so 
as to leave the interlaci’d palms up- 
wards. Tin* hainis were often clenched. 
During nearly the whole time, their 
lips were drawn back, and they gnasheil 
their teeth fearfully ; ami uttered from 
between them a supi»re'-sed continuous 
moaning sound, of a very peculiar and 
]>ainful character, expres-^ive apjiarent- 
ly of deep sulleriiig; this would now 
and then break out into a long, loud, 
sharp cry of La! la! la! la! la! la! la!* 
uttererl very rajiidly. 'I'liere was no 
appearance of foam at tin* lips. 

The iiniftt remaikablc tiling in their 
whole ajipearance was the eve : it was 
fixed, and marked by that total ab- 


sence of living cxprep^ion, which is, 
itself, tin* most ghastly of all expres- 
sions. 'fherc was no speculation in 
their eyes for anything around them. 
During the whole period we saw them, 
about twenty minutes or half an hour, 
the eyes mamtaini'd this tixed expres- 
sion — till, towards the close of the 
scene, the eye-balls of one of the two 
seemed drawn wholly upward, leaving 
the whites only visible. 

The scene was jiainful to look at: 
the predominant expression of the two 
men being tlnit of siiirering. It re- 
minded us very sirongly of a litho- 
graphic print ])ublished some years 
ago, either by Sir William Ross, or 
his cousin ^Ir. Kdwin Daltc^n, rejire- 
senting the (ia<larene demoniac issuing 
from the tombs; it ii*c;dled to our 
miiifls still more forcibly, two of tin* 
Raion de Routel’s ejiilcjitic female 
jKitients, whom we had seen at his 
j)ubli(‘ seances in 1 H 38 , throwui b\ him 
into a slate* precisely similar. 

While the disciples were dancing in 
this stale, the Rhuktu on one occasion 
took the Koruda, and lashed them 
round the body with this formidable 
scourge, till tin* street rang again. 
U’hey tlid not wince in the slightest de- 
gn*e, or appc'ar at all sensble of it. 
We are told, however, that they have 
a jilrfisnnihJc ac/isc ot* it, and desire it; 
that it keeps down the Waren when 
growing insu]>porlable, and that the 
IJIiiiktu, knowing when this is the ease, 
applies it for that purpo'«e. 

On another occasion the Bhuktu 
took the tongs, and going to the cen- 
ser, ami taking up a live, coal, ])luced 
it on the o|)(*n palm of one of the iu- 
sjnrati. He held it for about a miiiuti* 
and then closed his hand upon it. The 
Rhuktu brought a second coal, which 
was both red andilaming, ami placed 
it on the hand of the other. We saw 
it bla/ing on his hand fm* about two 
minute'*; he then d(^shed it into his 
mouth, glowing as it tras, and retained 
it there for another minute or two, 
after which it dropped out, apparel ly 
extinguished. All this tiim* they had 
nevi*r int(‘nnitt(‘d the movements of 
their legs and bodies. At another pe- 
riod, upon a motion from the Rhuktu, 


* A Iliiuloo ‘•p'ctator supposes this to be incn-ly the singular form, and to have the same 
suisc the cry ol “ l.io ! Ijo!” — “l>ring! bring!” inentioned in the foregoing paprr; in 
other wonls, that it was really a petition to tlie Itliuktii to Hog tlu-ni with the Konida. As 
they generally .speak Ilindosthanee in thi.s .state, it may perhaps he “ Allah / Allah I Allah /” 
“ Oh, God I oh, God I” or it may bo only an interjection, expressive of muscular pain. 
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onti of tlicin up ji thin pole^ 

about ten or twelve feet and 

broke a crock of curds and buttermilk 
fastened to tliC top. Durinir the dance 
of tfiesc inspirati, tii(3y frequently came 
against each other, or against the 
crowd outside, ai)parentlv uiieouscious 
of it ; and llien the lihukiu came, and 
with a touch of the hand, altered their 
direction. At last, one fell down in 
the mire, and lay there across the 
slr(*et, exhausted, i^anting, but seem- 
ingly insensible. A Parsec, driving 
up in his buggy, called out to him to 
move away. We. aho called out to 
lu’in, telling him he would be driven 
over a!id killed. ' But he h(‘ard no- 
thing. At la.-st, the Jihukln, sitting 
don n beside him, galhtjn d back his 
lees from the knee, as one might tho>e 
ol’ajxTson aslei'p or dead, and thus 
allowed I he buggy to pass. I hi then 
liandled liis hea<l, pressed the back of 
the neck and twisttsl back his ear, and 
Went thnuigh sonu; other manipula- 
tions, when the man sat uj) i)erfeetly 
recovered, with an exprcs.dou of face 
so totally altered, so calm and self- 
po^M*sM«d, that we di<»uhl not have 
known him again. The dance of the 
olhri* continued somewhat longer, till 
till* Bliuktu, desirous ajiparcntly of 
terminating it, touched his head slight- 
ly, when hi^ fell down like the other, 
and the same process restored him to 
himself. The whole parly then moNed 
tiown to the sea side to bathe. 

While the above scene was being 
.acted, the labours and drums ne\er 
ceaseil ; and the chorus of musicians 
every now and then called out from 
the steps and door the worils men- 
tioned in the description of thcMulhu’^. 
'fhey wiTC all Hindoos, and pro- 
nounced them “Klee-Goojara dustera- 
deen.” 

We had now seen enough to con- 
vince us that tlu*re was more than im- 
])Osture or mere excitement could have 
prwlueed in the Wareii of Ivauoba ; 


that a real physical cliange Inid been 
induced on these parties bythcBhuktu, 
and had terminated at his will by 
means of some manipulation ; that the 
convulsive inovement and physical in- 
sensibility, and the want of physical 
selfdirectiony were as genuine as that 
which we had seen in the seances of 
the Baron du Potet ; though the whole 
scene was exhibited in an open street, 
wdtli much noisy accompaniment, and 
none of the quiet and imposing dignity 
that marked the exhibitions in Wig- 
immi-strcct. Yet, essentially, it was 
the same thing. And it is thus that 
many things, which we see in Kuropc 
arrayed in grace and dignity, we may 
find in Imlia occupying an humbler 
position, and wearing a less impressive 
garb. The feudal system has its pro- 
totype in the petty Kaja and his raga- 
inutlin ibllowers : the mayor and eor- 
poratioii in the village Patell and his 
robelcss council ; the giiihls in the caste 
a'-emblies ; the jury in thePunehayet; 
the moiKi'tie orders and mendicant 
friars, in the Yogees and Bhuiragees ; 
the rii.^bct gown of the Carmelite in 
the brick-dust coloured garments of 
the Go^accii ; the rosary of St. Bona- 
v(‘utura ill the Uoodrakshu beads of 
the Shivite Bawa, and tlie Toolsce- 
adala of tlu* Visbnuvili* devotee; the 
a-celic of Chri.-lcndom in the sell- 
toniu-nting /ea!(»l of lliiulosthun — one 
.standing on a ])illar all his life, the 
other hanging from a tret* with his 
head down, or rt'jio.^ing on a beil of 
spikes, or supporting a llowcr-pot on 
his outstretelu*il hand for forty years : 
St. vSimon !Stylii||^ Tool&ee-Bawa, or 
Purum-Swiitiii^^Wawa ! All these 
are striking instances of European life 
repeating the facts of Indian life, in a 
form more dignified, and on a scale 
mtu’c extended. To these examples 
we may add that of animal magnetism. 
IVIe.smer, and Ibiseygur, and Du Potet 
might tind their prototypes, at this 
day, in the Bhuktus of Kanoba. 


VISIT TO AXOTJIEU MUTIIt' OF KANOIIA. 


Anotuch ^Iiithu wo vi.s'ted on a dif- 
ferent oecasion without .sending any 
previous notiee. It i.s sltuatc<l in the 
centre of the naii\e town of Bombay, 
in one of the long lanes connecting the 
Kalbadevee and the (lirgauin roads, 
and belongs to a man of some celebrity, 
named . \ . . , the chief of all 
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the Bhuktus of Kanoba in Bombay, 
lie i.s by eado a Panchkulsha, a class 
who generally follow tlio two occupa- 
tions — rather .singularly combined — of 
taking care of cocoa- luit gardens for 
other parlies, and working as car]>cnter3 
for themselves, but which has, of late 
years, sent nuuiv young aspu*anls into 
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the public o(£ces as writers, and has 
given to the cause of literature and 
education one distinguished scholar in 
the person of Huri Kcshowjee, whoso 
Mahratta versions of English scientific 
works have been pronounced by tho 
most competent judges among his own 
<*ountrynien to be the best executed 
translations existing in the language, 
anti who merits, by his eminent attain- 
ments, his useful labours, and bis un- 
assuming virtues, a higher reward from 
the British government than he has 
yet receivt'd. 

Ill former days ij appears . . . . 

followetl the ordinary calling of his 
eastt*, and worketl as a carpenter anti 
builder. But his father Innl been a 
Bhuktu, and, some }e.irs ago, he him- 
self ha\ing gom* on a jiilgriinagt* to 
Minlhei* or Puitliumi, ami rt‘C(iiv(‘d in- 
struction ami initiation there, returnetl 
to liombay a Bhuktu. extireist, and 
mystic practitioner. The success of 
his pvaciiee — especially in the class of 
diseases consitlerctl as daimuniac — has 
been so great, that lie has long gi\eu 
up all other business, and has grown 
to he generally rt‘cugniscd by all the 
other Bhiiktus as their siipt*rior in 
power. The emolmnciits whieh such 
a man might have tlcrived from his 
huecess in Lontlon, ainnlst a vast popu- 
lation so ahoiinding in ridit^s, and so 
lavish in expentling them where occa- 
sion needs, must not form a test for 
nicasiiriiig the worldly prosperity of 
tin* Bombay lliaiiinaturgist. As a ear- 
pen ter, he might have earned his ten, 
twelve, or fifteen rupees a month; as 
a Bhuktu he probalJy receives, in the 
shape of presents and gratuities, ten 
times the last-named amount; ami 
although one liumlred and fifty poumls 
a-year will appear to Europeans a poor 
fruit of success in such a pr(»fessiun, 
yet, when it is i*emcmbered, that, in 
India, even one liumlred poumls pm* 
annum is di‘emed ami, owing to the 
patriarohial simplieity of Hindoo habits, 
really is an aflluent ineoine, whidi hut 
f«!W indeed of its learned Pundits are 
so fortunate as to obtain, the compara- 
tive prosperity of the JBiuktu will be 
more correctly appreciated. 

It was between eight ami nine at 
night that we made our visit to the 
establishment of this individual. 
Having sent on our Bramhiri eompiu 
nion to the Muthu to inform the 
Bhuktu of our arrival, ami ref|iiest 
permission to approaeli, we awaited !iis 


return on the Kalbadee road ; but so 
long a time elapsed without his re- 
appearance, that we became impatient, 
and, resolving ourselves to explore the 
mysterious locality, got out of tho 
carriage, and walked down the lane 
towards a blaze of light in the distance, 
whieh wo rightly conjocturod to bo tho 
!Mut1ui. Here we found the Bramhin 
in high altereatinn with two or three 
])arties standing in the verandah of tho 
^luthii, who Avere rejiroaehing him,' in 
no gentle language, for bringing Eu- 
ropeans to witness their ])roeeedings, or 
even inforiiiing them of their existenei!. 
We Avere foitiinately able to aeipiit 
him of this charge ; and, a<ldres.sing 
the principal man of the group, avIio 
Avas no other than the Bhuktu himself, 
iiiforined him that lie a(*eused the 
Brainhln Avrongfully, a»l<liiig, that lie 
had no cause for exliihitiiig so niueli 
anger, as Ave came tlu*re not to ridicule 
or disparage his operations but Minj)ly 
to gather information ; that Ave should 
feel obliged to him if he allowed us to 
be spectators of an hat Avas going on in 
the Muthu ; but that avc had no desire 
to intrude against his Avisli, and, for 
this reason, had sent on the Bramhin 
to obtain his permission, Sonu*wliat 
appealed by this adtlress. Act ^till Avith 
a clouded brow and a sullen reluct anee 
of di*j)ortment, Avhieli eourti'sy failed 
to AvhoUy OAcreoine or eoneiliatis he 
told ns, if Ave chose, avc might come 
into the veranda, and stand at the 
door, or (»ne of the Avindows Avliieh 
looked into thcMuthn, hut not to enter 
the latter nnl(*ss avc took oil* our shoes. 
We ])ivferred standing at the door, 
froiiiAvhieh allAvithin Avas visible. The 
room before us was a small and Aery 
clean apartment, about tAveiUy feet 
sipiare. The tabernacle, Avhieh Avas 
taller and richer than that of the 
Girgaum Muthu, stood against the 
centre of the western Avail, and Avas 
lit u|) Avith a great imniher of clear, 
brilliant lights, and Avrt'atlied A\^h 
Avhite flowers. No iiistruiiu'iits * of 
imi.*^ic or of noisi* appeari'd in the room; 
nothing, indeed, hut tlu* illuminated 
tabi'i'iiaele, a smoking censer, ami a 
.small vase of Avaler. Two Parsco 
Avomen, relations of a patient, sat on 
the ground, on the side oppositi; the 
taheriiaele. Erect ami motionless, in 
the centre of the room, Avith his face 
fronting the taU'rnacle, his li'ft arm 
crossing liis hrea>t, supporting the 
right elbow, his chin drooped, his 
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fliuek leaning upon the palm of his 
open right hand, and his eyes riveted 
in a fixed, unwinking gaze ujion the 
idol, stood — it might be the liudjand, 
bnjther, or son of on<* of these mourn- 
ers — a Parsee daimoiiiae patient, now 
umler the proei'ss (jf c-iire. We stood 
and watched him for a full ([uarler of an 
Jiour. He never moved a muscle, or 
took his eyt‘s fi’om the idol during that 
time. No one spoke; every thing was 
jierfectly still, so still imleed, so clean, 
so bright, thatjllu* rich taberna<*le with 
its brilliant lights, and its ties^es of 
snowy (lowers casting out th(‘ir strong 
jierfumo so silently, and the A\hi(c oloml 
of incensi* that ro>e wilh equal silence 
from the censer, and blent its fragrance 
with theirs; and this solitary man, 
standing Indore the shrine in such ab- 
sorbcil and reverend contemplation, 
and the women sitting so humbh* and 
silent in the back-ground — all reminded 
us very strongly of the night-\igil held 
in the Homan Catholic (Miur<‘h on the 
niiilit between Maunday Thursday and 
(Jood Priflay, before one of tlu* Ic'^mt 
altars, which is adorned, lit un, and 
watched, while the greater altar is 
strip[)ed and ])lace<l in mourning. 

We aske(l the Hhuktu who this pa- 
tient w.is ; he replied — 

“He was a maniac — he is my dis- 
ciple ; he was brought here some 
niontlisago ra\ingmad — foaming, con- 
vuKed, knowing no one, tearing every 
one that came in his wa} ; ask those 
women, his relations, in what condition 
he was then, ami look at him now.’’ 

“Is he now cured ?” 

“ Von see him. When he came 
here he knew no one — woidd speak to 
no one ; now he is son>ible, and con- 
verses rationally. Speak to him your- 
selves.” 

Saying tluj he wont up to him, laid 
his ham I upon his shouldi*r, and said, 
“ Conu‘ Pestonjeel speak to those 
gentlemen.” 

J or the first time since our arrival 
' Parsee now gave signs of life. 
Moving his head half round to the 
Hhuktu, wilh a heavy, fixed sort of 
look, yet with an expression implying 
at once depemhuico ami confidence, he 
muttered, in a low voice, one or two 
words which w'c could not catch, and 
then, rchqising into his former sta- 
tuesque attitiidi* and silence, became 
onci* mori* intently wrapt in contem- 
plation ol'the tabernacle. 

“ Your patient,” we remarked. 


“ seems, after all, very far from being 
thoroughly restored.” 

“ You cannot well judge him at 
present; ho neither understands the 
(*ause of, nor likes this interruption. It 
is trii(‘, however, lie is not quite re- 
stored, but ho is partially so — ho is 
very much so. llad you seen him 
when first brought hero, and been able 
to eomparo his condition then and now, 
you could not but acknowledge the 
extraordinary cliange that has taken 
place, ami Ids rajiirl amendimmt from 
uttc‘r madness to gentleness and a com- 
paratively rational state. His cure is 
not eompl(‘ted ; it is still in progress, 
ami will be perfected.” 

“And wiiat process of cure have 
you j)ursu(‘cl ?” 

“ You see the process.” 

“ We sec nothing but a man in a 
reveri(» ; there must be something more 
than tins. What is } our objection to 
informing us? We are not likely to 
open a rival Muthu.” 

“ Why should 1 inform you, and 
why should you seek to know ? One 
ought never to search into the religion 
of others, nor reveal the bccrets of his 
own.” 

In confirmation of these maxims, lie 
pour«*d forth a torrent of (tuotations in 
Sanscrit verst*, stanza succeeding stanza 
w'ith such rapidity, tliat all ehanee either 
of umierstaiiding or of rcpl} was ctpially 
hojieless. Not that he was, neces- 
sarily, a man of learning — we believe 
far from it; but many Hindoos, nay, 
many \)erst»iis who profess thciiibelves 
Piimlits, ami seek emjdoymcnt as such, 
provide themselves with a ready stock 
of Sans’crit tpiotatioiis, which they 
learn by heart, and introduce on all 
jiO’^sible occasions, as regularly as 
Kphraim fJeukinsou tlid his medley of 
upiiiitms upon the cosmogony of the 
world. 

As soon as the Hhuktu had exhausted 
his stream of verse, we replied — 

“ All that you have <]uote(l is, doubt- 
less, very tiaie; but still it is scarcely 
applicable, "fhe point here is a medi- 
cal rather than a religious one ; and 
you yourself must have practically con- 
sidered it so: otherwise, why bhould 
you object to our witnessing your ope- 
rations, and yet permit Harsee women 
to do so ; or why introduce a Harsee 
pat i(*nt into the Muthu at^ill, if it beso 
sacred ? I’avsccs are as much excluded 
from lliiidou rites as Christians.” 
“The Parsee has faith: he is a 
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ilisciple. You \>ouM not Loconie 

pi».” 

“Tlion.irh not disciples, we ft*t‘l a 
great int(*rest In tlie subject of these 
cures, anil the various opi*rations at 
the ]\luthus ; ami other llhuktus liave 
given us lutbriuation on the subject 
without incixility, and without expect- 
ing us to luvonie disciples.’* 

“ And what may they have told 
yon ?” 

“ That you employ such and such 
means to bring on the Waren.’* 

** Wi‘ll ! it is true tliey do eiuploy 
such means at other Muthus in lloin- 
bay ; but none of these rude, coarse, 
noisy means are employed by me.*’ 
AVhat, then, arc the meanti you 
employ ?’* 

“It is useless for you to ask; for, 
did I tell you, you could not possibly 
compreliend them.*’ 

“ Yet, if you tell us, w’C shall try. 
Europeans are not ipiite so ignoiant 
of your mysteries, nor so utterly stolid 
of understanding, as you seem to ima- 
gine. The substance of your Pooranus 
is known to us, have Menu’s in- 

stitutes, and the Jlhuguvud Oeeta, 
your law, and your j)hilosoj)liy, in our 
jjinguage; portions e\enof }our Ve- 
dus, and of the still more secret »Shaktu 
books, arc translated and printed, and 
known all o\er Kuroj)e.” 

“1 tell you, -when you go again into 
the womb of a mother, and taking 
fuiotlicr birth, are born again in this 
world, — then, and not till then, will 
you be able to understand my s\slem.” 

“ Still, what is it ?” 

“ Jt is Sl'm.\dhi : but ’v\hat that i^, 
*tis in vain for you toask,orco/i jecturc; 
}OU could not even concci\e it.” 

AVe bade the llhuktu farewell, and 
came away with our companion. We 


chance of doing, v.ith so imv/illing a 
revcaler of mysteries; and had heard 
all he was likely to communicate. This 
all, indeed, might be summed nj) in 
the single word Sumaoui ; but that 
word — like the aceiilental expression 
of the more frank and eivil lllmktu of 
the (Jirgaiiin Muthii, *U‘hargr(l with 
Kanoba,” — was in itself a revelation; 
little as he who made it ihought so. 
The former paj)ers will have exhibited 
one phase of the s\stem in Kanoba’s 
IMiithns, wliieli w'C may term the ex- 
citing or stimidant. The acknowledg- 
ment about SruiDiii, coupled with 
what we witnessed of the profound 
stillness reigning around the Parsee 
j)*atient, and his own wrapt, trance- 
like state, will givt! us a glimpse of the 
other, — the fiampiillisiug, sedative, or 
<iuielist phase. Without (unbracing 
both in our (onc«‘ptiou, we shall not 
justly appi‘C(‘i:ite the whole system of 
Kanoba. As ri'gards llic assertion of 
the Kalbadavee I’huktu, that he never 
einplincd the stimulant process, it 
must be taken willi great rcsl riel ion. 
We know that, at times, lie does em- 
ploy it, from parties wdio have been 
])resent ; and wc ha\e ourseUes passed 
the Mnthn, when nut only the elan- 
gonr from inside was loud, and the 
fragranee strong, but e\en the street 
(uUside was filled with his drnniniers 
in full clatter. IJiit that in immy, per- 
haps mo'^t, of his ease-!, the Si wADiir, 
or (^uicti^t proces-, is resorteil to in 
jtrefciencc, is vci\ likely. 4'hc ad- 
mitted emploMiieiit of this singular 
]u*occ'^ as a ])art of thii dainion-e\or- 
ei-lng •'\steni, is a point of consider- 
able interest, and rcmlers it nccc-ssary 
that wc j-lioiild endeavour to obtain a 
clear idea of what Scmadiii itself is. 
Hut this will demand a chapter by 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
LONGFELLOW.* 


We believe it was M. L*Abbe llaynal 
who said that America had not yet 
produced a sinj^le man of genius. The 
productions now under our notice will 
<lo more to relieve her from this im- 
jmtation than the reply of Pre;»ident 
Jefferson — 

“ When wo have existed,” ^aid that gen- 
(It'nian, “so long as the (irei-lvs did bef*»re 
they pHMluecd limner, tlie Uoinnii'^ Vi»*gil, 
the Prem-h a Ihu-ine and a Voltaire, the 
Knglish *i Shakes[M-ire aiid a Milton, wu shall 
iiKinio* from what nnfrien<lly <'auses it has 
proeetslul that tlie other eoiinliiea ofKiirope, 
and i|uarters of tlie earth, shall not have 
inserih(‘d any [sa t of ours on the roll of 
fame.’* 

The ingenuity of this defence is 
more apparent than its trutli ; for al- 
though the existence of America, as 
a separate nation, is comparatively re- 
cent, it must not be forgotten that 
till* origin of her people is identical 
\NitIi tliat of our own. Their lan- 
guage is the same ; they have always 
had advantages in regard of literature 
jireciseiy similar to those which we 
now enjoy ; they have free trade, and 
a little more, in all our best standard 
authors. There is, therefore, no ana- 
logy whatever between their condition 
and that of the other nations with 
whom the attempt has been made to 
contrast them. With a literature 
ready-made, as it were, to their hand, 
America had never to contend against 
any difficulties such as they en- 
countered. Beyond the ballails of the 
'rroubailours and Trouveres, France 
hai^no stock either of literature or 
of traditions to begin upon ; the 
language of Home was foreign to its 
people ; Greece had but the sixteen 
letters of Cadmus ; the literature of 
England struggled through the rude 
chaos of Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
French, and monkish Latin. If these 
difficulties in pursuit of knowledge bo 


compared with the advantages of 
America, we think it must be ad- 
mitted that the President had the 
worst of the argument. 

But although America enjoys all 
these advantages, it cannot be denied 
that her social condition presents im- 
pediments of a formidable character 
towards the cultivation of the higher 
and more refined branches of litera- 
ture. Liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity are nt)t quite so favourable 
to the cultivation of elegant tastes as 
might be imagined ; where every kind 
of social rank is obliterated, the field 
of observation, which is the province of 
fiction, becomes proportionately nar- 
row ; and although human nature 
must be the same under every form of 
government, the liberty of a thorough 
democracy by no means compensates 
for its vulgarity. It might be sup- 
posed that the very obliteration of 
all grades of rank, and the consequent 
impossibility of acquiring social dis- 
tinction, would have a direct tendency 
to turn the eflbrts of genius in direc- 
tions where the acejuisition of fame 
might be supposed to compensate for 
more substantial rewards ; and when 
men could no longer win their way to 
a coronet, they w ould redouble their 
exertions to obtain the wreath. The 
history of literature, however, teaches 
us the reverse : its most brilliant 
lights have shone in dark and unconge- 
nial times. Amid the clouds of bi- 
gotry and oppression, in the darkest 
days of tyranny and demoralisiation, 
their lustre has been the most brilliant. 
Under the luxurious tyranny of the 
empire, Virgil and Horace sang their 
immortal strains ; the profligacy of 
Louis the Fourteenth produced a Vol- 
tiiirc and a llosseau ; amid the oppres- 
sion of his country, grew and flourished 
the gigantic intellect of Milton ; Ire- 
land, in the darkest times of her 
gloomy history, gave birth to the im- 
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perishable ponius of Swift ; it was 
less the lil)ertv of At liens than the 
lu'.innv of Plnlip, whieh mule I)e- 
mostlienes an cirator ; ami of the 
times which produce*! our preat dra- 
inatii»ts it is scarcely nectssary to 
speak, 'riip proofs, in short, arc num- 
licrle^s. lie this, however, a-* it may, 
the chtiracter of American literature 
which has fallen umler our notice must 
demonstrate to every intelligent min*l, 
what immense advantages she has de- 
rived from those sources which the 
.•idvocates of her claims would endea- 
vour to repudiate. There is scarcidy 
a page which does not contain evi«lem‘e 
ho.v largely she has availed lu-rself of 
liic learning and labours of others. 

We do not blame her for this ; far 
from it. We only say that, having 
reaped the benefit, it is imiust to deny 
a be ohligciti«m ; anil that in <hs- 
eussing her literary ]iret*‘nsion«, the 
])lea which has been put forward in her 
jjehalf is untenable. 

Hut ere we proceed further, wo 
must avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity of expiessing our obligations 
where they are due — it is to the enter- 
prise of a Liverpool publisher we 
a'‘e indebted for this very elegant — we 
believe, indeed, the first complete e«lU 
tion of our poet’s works, brought out 
in this country ; «an«l we sincerely hope 
he will gain from the gratitmle of a 
discriminating public a reward more 
substantial than any approbation of 
ours can bestow. Prefixed to this 
edition is a preface fnnn the accom- 
plished pen of Mr. Cjilfillaii, which 
contains critical ohs* rvations upon 
the poet’s works, witli some of which 
we are happy to he able to .agree. 
There are otliers from which we dis- 
sent ; hut as our present task is not 
criticising Mr. (iilfillan’s preface, but 
writing a criticism of our own, we 
shall leave these matters to the <liscri- 
jiiination of our various readers. 

It is impossible there ran he a more 
complete illu-tratiori, than the w'orks 
now before us, of the truth of our 
,'i‘‘sertion, that the national poet of 
America has not as yet been produced. 
'Fhe muse of Mr. L<mg^cllow «»wes httle 
or none of her success to those great 
national sourcesf»f mvpiratiori w hieji.iro 
most likely to iidiuenecan ardent poetic 
tt mjierainent. 'i'be grand old wo«jri.s_ - 
the inagnificent moiintairi and forest 
scenery— the miglity rivers— the track- 
less savannas— all those stupendous and 
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varied fe.atnres of that great country, 
with which, from his boyhood, he 
must have been familiar, it might be 
thought would have stamped some of 
these charaeteristies upon his poetry. 
Such, however, has not been the case. 
Of lofty images — and grand concep- 
tions we meet wdtli few’, if any, 
traces. Hut, brimful of life, of love, 
and of truth, the stream of his song 
flows on with a fender and touching 
simplicity, and a gentle music, wdiich 
we have not met with since the days 
of our own Moore. Like him, too, the 
genius of Mr. Longfellow is essentially 
lyric ; ami if he has failed to derive 
inspiration fiom the grand features of 
his ow’Ti countiy, he has been no un- 
fucee>sful student *)f the great works 
of the (lerman master’s of song. We 
could almost fancy, while reatling his 
e\«piisite ballad of the “ Heleas^uered 
that Cioethe, Schiller, or Uliland 
was before us ; and yet, we mu^t by 
no means he uudi r''tood to iiisininte 
that he is a mere copyist — ([uite the 
contrary. He has become so thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of these ex- 
quisite models, that he has contrive*! 
to pnxluce ]>i*M**s marked with an 
individuality of their own, and no- 
wavs hehiinl them in point of poetical 
merit. In this reganl lie affords 
another illustration of the truth of the 
proposition with which he started, that 
the bgi'inlary lore and traditions of 
other Cfuiutries have been very scr- 
vieeahle towanls the formation of 
American literature. Hut, i> hap- 
jiily ohservi'd by Mr. (Hllfillan : — 
** l.ong fellow hears so well his I*»a*l of 
aceoiu[>lislmients ami aequiremeuts, 
his oriiaineiits unlike timse of the 
Sabine maid, have not cru'*he*l him, 
nor impeded the march of liis own 
mind. lie has transmuted a lore 
gathered from many languagis, into a 
fjuiek and rich flame, which we feel 
t*) !»*• the flame of genius.’* 

We eamiot eomiiUMiee our extracts 
better, than with that exquisite little 
poem, (Oititled " I'ln* Psalm of Life,” 
every line of which is full of toueliiiig 
beauty, besides im'uleatiiig a philo- 
sophy wc may all study with advantage: 

A rsAi.vf nr mi r. 

** ll/i/fZ the he>nt uj tin' ifHtm; mun smd tj the 
l*Milmi\t 

“Tell inc not in iinuiniful niiinIwT'i, 

Idle is but an empty dream ; 

For the soul is *leuil that sluniiiors, 

And tliiriirM lire ma .ulw.* «i — - 
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Lilcjs real ! life is earliest, 

Ami tlio grave is net its goal ; 

Dust then art, to dnst retuniest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

“ Xot enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our (lestincd end or way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
I'ind further than to-day. 

“ Art is long, and time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still like miilHed driiins are beating 
Fum*ral-marche.s t«) the gra% e. 

“ In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouae of li e. 

He not like dumb driven cattle : 

He a Ikto in the strife. 

“Trust no future, however pleasant; 

I^t the dea<l Hast bury its dead ; 

Act — act, in tlie living present, 

1 Ii*art \\ ithin, and (jod o’er head ! 

“ Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime; 

And, depaiting, leave behind ns 
Foot-tiriiits on the sands of time. 

“ Foot-prints that, perhaps, another 
Sailing o*er life’s solemn main ; 

S<nne forlorn and slnpwretked brother, 
Seeing, may take lieart again. 

“ Let us, then, be up and doing, 

W'ilh a hejiit for every f.ite ; 

Still aehieving, still lairMiiiig, 

Jami'ii to labour and to wait.” 

To expatiate on the beauties of this 
pneiii wimhl he quite supertluous ; 
they are apparent to every reader. 
And cohl, indeed, and iiisen.sihle, must 
he the heart which they <Io not touch 
with a softening and purifying in- 
llneiice. 

We are reluctant to suhjeet to the 
test c»f minute criticism those two fine 
verses, towards the conclusion of this 
piece, tlie image of the mariner sail- 
ing over the solemn .sea of life, is, un- 
(jucstionahly, one of great heauty, hut 
we douht if it.-^ application is quite iu 
heejiing with the rest of the stanza; 
and we fear that the footsteps on ihe 
sands of time would be of a nature 
too evane.sceiit to be of inuch^ use to 
him in his course— the sta-s of heaven 
would .serve him hotter ; hut we shall 
not dwell upon this. The poem is 
most touchingly beautiful, and we 
ought not always to analy-se too cu- 
riously what uflfords us real plea-oure. 


We would far rather enjoy the effect 
than scrutinise the cause. 

Those who are familiar with the 
writings of Jean Paul will be at no 
loss to recognise the source of many of 
the ideas contained in this piece. The 
coincidence is so remarkable that we 
shall add the parrallel passage — the 
prose of which is aliiio.st as poetical as 
the melodious verses of Longfellow : — 

" Cheerfulness,” saith Jean Paul, 
** not enjoyment, is our duty. Be it 
then our aim. In a soul filled with 
pleasures anil mistrust, the heavy air 
checks the growth of .spiritual flowers. 
Let your heart expand to sympathy 
and Compassion, but not to cold mis- 
trust, as tlie flower opens to the blessed 
dew, but closes its leaves against the 
rain. So little is sufiVring, so much 
is happines.M, a proper part of our na- 
ture, that, with equal means of delusion, 
we reach only wliat has pained instead 
of what has given us pleasure. Great 
bereavements work more refreshingly 
upon the spirit thus pained than great 
jo}s ; so, on the contrary, nnnur sor- 
rows weaken more than minor jo}s 
strengthen. After the sunshine of hap- 
pine’^s, the chambers of the heart opi ii 
to onr enemies. (Jrief expands them 
to our friends. But the iia|)[)iness of 
grief consists, like the day, not in sin- 
gle flashes, but in a steady, mild se- 
renity. The heart lives in this peaceful 
and even light. The spii it alone can 
yivld us this heavenly calm and free- 
dom from care — it is beyond the power 
of Fortune, who gives with one hand 
what she takes away with the other ; 
therefore, instead of planting joys, our 
endeavour ought to he to remove sor- 
rows, so that the soul, unchoked by 
acids, may of itself bear sweet fruits, 
not by man’s seeking after joys, and 
building up for himself heaven after 
heaven, which clouds may obscure, 
but by removing the mask from 
grief, and looking it steadily in the 
face. If man has only once unmasked, 
that is conquered, grief, he holds in 
his hand the key of Eden, for there 
remains to him besides all the higher 
blessings of circumstance and of duty. 
Thus we shall have a perpetual ‘ For- 
get-me-not* of joy within us, but no 
similar one of pain ; and thus is the 
blue firmament greater than any cloud 
that is therein, and more lasting, too.” 

There i.s, perhaps, no department 
of poetry which requires a comhina- 
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tion of 80 many varied qualities of 
mind, as that in which Mr. Longfellow 
most excels. Milton, Byron, Dryden, 
and Pope, were masters of the art of 
song ; but we greatly que.stion if th<*y 
could have produced lyrical etfusions 
so simple, and yet so full of sweet 
and touching beauty, as many which 
are contained in this little volume. 
AVe have marked so many for extracts, 
that the task of selection is hy no 
means an easy one. Whenever we 
open the book we arc sure to light 


[April, 

upon some gem of rare beauty which 
we feel a reluctance in passing over ; 
and yet, were we to extract them all, 
we could fill half of our Magazine. 
Of the singular sweetness, melody of 
versification, and elegance for wliich 
these cuinpusitions are distinguished, 
perhaps no piece affords a better ex- 
ample than that which we shall place 
next on our list. The quaint simpli- 
city and beauty of the.se charming lines 
are quite irresistible : — 


NUREMBERG. 

“ In the valley of the Pegnitz, where, across broad meadow-lands, 

Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nurcmbt*rg the ancient .stands. 

Quaint old town of toil and IralKc, quaint old town of art and .song. 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks that round thee throng. 
Memories of the Middle Ages — ^^vhen the cmiierors niugh and bold 
Had their dwelling in thy cattle, time- defying, centuries old. 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers Itoasted in their uncouth rhyme — 

That their great iinpiTial city stretched its hand through ev(‘r>' dime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, hound with many an in)U baial, 

Stand.s the mighty linden planted by (^ueeii Lunigunde’.s haml. 

On the sejuare the oriel uindow, where, in olil hen)ic day.s, 

Sat the poet Melchior .singing Kai.^er ^laxliiiiliaifs prai.se. 

Kvcrywhcrc I .'.ce around me rhe the w’oiulrous works of art, 

Fountains wnnight with rkhc.st seiilptiire, .standing in the eominon mait; 
And above cathedral doorway’.s, .saints and hlsiiops ear\i.d in stune. 

By a former age commi.s,siontHl as apostles to our own. 

Ill the church of sainted Laurence .«>tand.s n pix of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountain.s UMiig through the painted aii. 

Here, when art was still religion, ^ith a simple, reverend heart, 

Livetl and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the evangili^t of art. 

Here, in silence and in sorrow, toiled lie .stdl with busy band ; 

Like an emigrant he wfiiidered, seeking for the better land. 

‘ Emigravit’ is the in.seriptiuii on tin* toinb-.slone uherc he lies, 

Dead he is not — but departe<l — for the arti.-'t never die.s. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the siinshinc .si*cms more fair, 

That he once has trod its pavement, that he once hius breadied its air. 
Through tlie.se streets so broad and stately, tlie.se (>li.sciirc and di.-mal lanc.s, 
AValked of old the master singers, chaunting riule poetic stiaiiis. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the friendly guild. 

Building iie.sts in Fame’s great temple, as in spout.s tlic .swallr)u.s build ; 

As the weaver plied the sliultlc, wove he, too, the my.stic rhyme, 

And the .smith his iron luea-surcs, liainmercd to the anvil’s chime. 

Thanking God, who.se boundless wisdom makes the flowers of jmesy bloom, 
In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 

Here Han.s Sadis, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 

Wi.sest of the twelve wise masters, in liuge folios sung and laughed ; 

But his house is iioiv an ale-liou.se, with a iiieely-.sand<*d lloor, 

And a garland in the window, and liis face above the door ; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Ailani Piischman’s song. 

As the old man, grey and dcve-like, with his great beard wliitc and long. 
And at night the swart ined an’c comes to drown his eaik and care, 
Quaffing ale from jKjwter tani.artls in the mastcr’.s antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splemlour, and before my dreamy eye 
Ran these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 

Not thy councils, not thy Kaiser, win for tliec the w'orld’s regard — 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Han.s Sacli.s, thy cob’iler hard. 
Ihiis, O! Nuremberg 1 a wanderer, from a region far away, 

As he paced thy streets and courtyards, sang in thought his carelcsj Hy, 
Gathering from the pavement’s ci'evice, as a flow’ret of the soil, 

The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil.” 
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We once chanced to moot with a 
rare old German hook which contains 
an accurate history of the foundation 
of the Meistorsigncrs, a body which ex- 
ercised so important an influence upon 
the literary history, not only of Ger- 
many, hut of the whole European 
Continent, that the circumstances con- 
nected with its ori^;in cannot prove un- 
interesting to our readers. 

The burghers of the provincial tow'ns 
in Germany had gradually formed 
themselves into gulhlsor corporations, 
the members of which, when the bu- 
siness of the day was discussed, would 
amuse themselves by reading some of 
the ancient traditions of their own 
country, as related in the old N<irdic 
poems. This stock of literature was 
soon exhausted, and the w orthy burgh- 
ers began to try their hands at original 
compo.sition. V rom these rude snatches 
of song sprung to life the fire of poetic 
genius, and at Mentz was first estab- 
lished that celebrated guild, branches 
of whieh soon after extended them- 
selves to most of the provincial towns. 
The fame of thesi* social meetings soon 
became widely spread. It reaclied the 
ears of the Emperor, Otho 1., and, 
about the middle of the ninth century, 
the guild received a royal summons to 
attend at Pavia, then the Emperor's 
residence. I’he history of this famous 
meeting remained for upwards of six 
humlreil }ears upon record among the 
archives of Mentz, hut is supposed to 
have been taken away, among other 
plumb r, about the period of the Smal- 
kahlic war. From other sources of 
information we can, however, gratify 
the curiosity of the aiitiipiarian, by 
giving the names of the twelve original 
inemhers of this guild, among which 
we do not find tliat of the “ laureate 
of the gentle cralt” mentioned by Mr. 
Longfellow : — 


Walter, Lord of Vogrhveid, 

W'tfllgang Ksclieiibaeli, Knight, 

I'onrad Mesiner, Knight, 

IVanciilob <.f M. nt/., / i„„,. 

Mcrghny of Mcnt, J 
Klingshor, 

Starke Papp, 

Eartholoinov Itcgenhoger, a blaek‘»mitli. 
The Clianeellor, a li^helnlan, 

(’onrul of WniUbiirg, 


Stall S<-nioiN, 

Tlie Konian of Zgwickaii. 


These gentlemen, having attended 


the royal summons in due form, were 
subjected to a severe public examina- 
tion before the court by the wisest men 
of their times, and were pronounced 
masters of their art ; enthusiastic en- 
comiums were lavished upon them by 
the delighted audience, and they de- 
parted, having received from the Em- 
peror's bands a crown of pure gold, 
to be presented annually to him who 
.should be selected by the voice of his 
fellows as laureate for the year. 

Admission to these guilds became, 
in process of time, the highest literary 
distinction ; it was eagerly sought for 
by luiniberless anpirarits, but the or- 
deal through which the candidate had 
to pass became so difiicult that vi^ry 
few were found qualified for the honour. 
The compositions of the candidates 
were measured with a degree of critical 
accuracy of which candidates for lite- 
rary fame in these days can form hut 
little idea. T'he ordeal must have 
been more damping to the fire of young 
genius than the most slushing article 
ever penned by the most caustic re- 
viewer. Every composition had of 
necessity to belong to a certain class ; 
e<ich class was distinguished by a limited 
amount of rhymes and S}llable8, and 
the candidate had to count each stanza, 
as he read it, upon his fingers. Tlie 
redundancy or the deficiency of a sin- 
gle sellable was fatal to his clainis, 
and was visited in addition by a pecu- 
niary fine, whieh went to the support of 
the corporation. 

Of that branch of this learned 
body which held its meetings at 
Nuremberg, Hans Sachs beeunie, in 
due time, a distinguished member. 
Ills origin was obscure — the son of a 
tailor, and a shoemaker by trade. The 
occupations of his early life aflfordeil 
but little scope for the cultivation of 
those refineil pursuits whieh afterwards 
made him remarkable. The years of 
his boyhood were spent in tlie indns- 
trious pursuit of his lowly calling ; 
hut when he liad arrived at the age of 
eighteen, a famous minstrel, Numen- 
hach by name, chancing to pass his 
dwelling, the young cobler was at- 
tracted by his dulcet strains, and fol- 
low'cd him. Numenbach gave him 
gratuitous instruction in his tuneful 
art, aiulHan« Sachs forthwith entered 
upon the course of probationary 
w’cindering, whieh was an essential 
<lualification for his degree. The 
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principal towns of (Jermany by turns 
lecrivetl the itinerant minstrel, who 
supported himself by the alternate ma- 
nufacture of verses anti of shoes. After 
A protracted pilgrimajfe of several 
years, he returned to Nuremberg, his 
native city, where, having taken unto 
himself a’wife, he spent the remainder 
of his existence ; not unprorttahly» 
indeed, as his voluminous w'orks still 
extant can testify. We had once the 
pleasure of seeing an edition of them 
in the library at Nuremberg, con- 
taining two hundre<l ami twelve pieces 
of poetry, one hundred and sixteen 
sacred allegories, and one hnndre<l and 
ninety-seven dramas — a fertility of 
production truly wonderful, and almo.st 
incredible, if we reflect tliat the author 
had to support a numerous family by 
the exercise of his lowly trade. 

The writings of this humble artisan 
proved an era, however, in the literary 
history of (irerinany. To him may 
be ascribed the honour of being tlie 
founder of her school of tragedy as 
w’ell as comedy ; and (lie illustrums 
(Joi'the has, upon more than one occa- 
sion, in his works,. expressed how 
deeply he is indebted to this poet of the 
people for the outline of his immortal 
tragedy of Faust.” Indeed, if we 
recollect aright, there are in his work.s 
several pieces w Inch he states are after 
the manner of Han** Sachs. 

The Lord of Vogelweid, who^e 
name we rind occupying so conspicuous 
a position in the roil of the original 
Mci.ster.singers, made rather a curi- 
ous will — a circumstance which we 
find charmingly narrated in the follow- 
ing exfjuisite ballad: — 

“ WALTKi: VON. DKIl vo(;mavkii>. 

“ Vogi-lwcid, the Minnesinger, 

Wiifii lie lifl tlii«» wnild of ours, 

Laid 111*, body in the cloi.'.ter, 

I’ll- U r ^Vurtzbulg^s iniiiiter towers. 

“And lie g.ivn tbe monks liis treasure; 

<j<i\e tiieiii .ill with tins bi(|iicst — 

Til -x vlundd t*-ed the birds at nooiitUIe, 
l)aily, on bis place of re>t. 

“ Saying, ‘ From these wandering minstrels 
J li iM- U-iriu-d tin* ,irt of song ; 

T..et mi* now' n p.iy tin* lc*,-,oii.s 

'I’licy li.ixe t.Miglit so well ainl long.’ 

“Tims tbe bard of lore departeil, 

And, fiiltillmg bi*, desire, 

On his tomb the birds W’ere fen.stcd, 

By the children of the choir. 


[At>ril 

“ Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 

In foul weather and in fair — 

Day by <iay, in vaster iiuTnber.s, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

“ On tbe tree wdiosc hc.ivy branches 
( )versb.adowed all the jilacc — 

On the pavement, on the tombstone, 

On the poet’s sculptured face: 

“ There they sang their merry carols, 

Sang their lauds on every .siile ; 

Ami the name tln-ir voices uttered. 

Was the name of Vogel w'ehl. 

“ ’Till at length the portly Abbot 
Murmured, xvliv this waste of food; 

Be it ehangecl to loaves beiieeibrw.ird, 

For our fasting brotlierliood. 

“ Then in vain, o’er tower and turret. 

From the walls and w'(K>dlaiid nest.*,, 

When tbe minster bell rang noontide, 
(batliered the imweleomc guests. 

“ Then in vain, with cries tliseordant, 
(’lainoroiis round tbe gotliu; spire, 
Scivaiiwl tbe featht‘red ^Inmesingi-rs 
For tbe ebildn ii of tbe eboir. 

“ Time has long efT.ieed the inscription 
On the cloister’s funeral .stones; 

And tradition only tells us 

When* repose the poet’s bones. 

“ But around the v.ast cathedral. 

By .sxx'eet <s hoes miiltipliisi, 

Still the liirds repeat the legend, 

And tile name of Vog<*lweiil.” 

The critic.-il di.stinction bi tween 
im.'igination and fancy is now so well 
uiidci'stooi], th.it any di.scn.ssion upon 
the principle.s by which they are regu- 
lated would he unT)i*re.‘<s;iry — the 
one m.ike.s the greatest poets, the 
other, when combined with feeling, 
will geiii'iMlIy produce the most popn- 
l;ir. Ujion the ordin.iry run of man- 
kind, the higher flights of imagination 
will probably he thrown away ; while 
the ihought.s of fancy, expressed with 
t.nste and feeling, must always come 
lioiiie to the hearts of all. Ilow many 
are th»*i*p who h.ive a keen appreciation 
of the heaiitie.s of Moore, or Burns, 
upon whom the lofiy grandeur of 
Milton would he utterly lo.st. The 
one cla.ss of j oetry will always lie the 
most popular.- the other tlie mo^t cii- 
dniing. Nothing that is fabe, fleet- 
ing, or redumlant can last; and tlu 
true aim of real poetry lias, j>erhap.s, 
by no one been better defined than by 
Shelley : — 
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‘‘It lifi'-’,” hr* pnys, “ llio veil from the 
liirldi'ii huaiity of the world, and makes fti- 
iniliar objeels ns If they were not familiar. 
It rc|>roduees all that it rcprcbeiits ; and the 
iinpernmi.ttioas, clothed in its Kly.suin li^ht, 
.st.md theneeforward in tlic iniinls of those 
who have oneeeontcinplat»*d thenj, as inemo- 
lials of that j^r ntlc and exalted content 
■w liieli extr nds itself rrver all thoughts and 
ar turns with which it exists. The great se- 
cret of morals is love, or a going ont of our 
own nature, and an identiiic.ition of our- 
M'lves and the heautifid which exists in 
llionglit, action, or pci son, not our owni. A 
in. in, to be gre.itiy good, mint imagine in- 
leiis ly ainl comprehensively ; he mint put 
]iiiiiM‘lf in th(‘))laceof anotlier, and of many 
others. The pains an<l jdeasures rif his spe- 
c.es must become his oivn. The great iii- 
.O'tinnn nt of niot.il good is imagin.ation ; anil 
jio(*i ly administers to the ellcct hy acting upon 
the c.iiisr*.’’ 

This critical maxim is so beautifully 
expt e.sse(l, it contains the whole germ 
of w hilt can be .said or thought upon 
that branch of the subject ; and al- 
tliough, in .some regards, Longfellow 
does not come rjuite U|) to the standiu d, 
yet in others liis poems will be found 
an exquisite illustration of the truth 
and force of the oinervations we have 
<jiKit(Ml. Although full of fancy, 
his pieces do not di.splay much of 
tlie higlier order of iimuination, with 
the exception, jicrhaps, of “ KxccNior,” 
w hich conics nearer to the mark than 
any we have read. Beautiful and im- 
]»res.*<ive, yet tender and touching, it 
is one of the highe.st proofs of his 
genius ; because, it.s own merit apart, 
it .show.s more implied power, and more 
iniagin.itive passion, than any other 
jnece he has wnltcii. The Miiqdiciry 
is most touching; and although the 
.sequence of thought is not quite .so 
clciir as might he de.sired, it is uncum- 
jtioniy heautifid. 

'riiesuceession of picturc.s presented 
to the inind’s eye, each complete lu 
perfect beauty, can scarcely he .sur- 
])asseil. The solitude of the lonely 
Alpine village among the moiintain.s — 
its lights glimmering faintly through 
the mists and .shailows of darkening 
night ; the entiance of the youthful 
enthusiast, his he.art and eye full of the 
fire of hope and of resolute purpose, 
and iiearing in his hand the liaiiner 
wiih the “strange device;” his sor- 
low, as he I urns with eye away 

fioin the warm and friendly weleonic 
of social homes, to the stern reality of 


the giant height that frowns before 
him ; the warning of cautious age, 
the solicitations of youthful beauty, 
fall alike unregarded on his ear. llis 
jiath is upvvaid! He hears a voice — 
he .secs a hand dim in the distance 
pointing to the path, and forbidding 
him to tarry — 

“ ‘ Oh, stay,* the maiden said, ‘ and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !’ 

A tear .-stwid in liis bright blue eye ; 

But .still he answered, with a sigh, 

‘Kxcei^ior!”* 

And then the last .scene of all — the cold 
and lifeless clay — from which the daring 
spirit hc'id departed — found in the snow 
hy the kindly monks ; the banner, with 
the wondrous device, grasped in the 
frozen hand firmly .still ; the mu'^ical 
voice, faint like the light of a star fall- 
ing from the dime he bad gained — 
ail, all, is exquisitely beautiful . — 

“ EXCKI..SIOU. 

“ The sh‘ido.s of night were falling f.ist, 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A \oiith, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange deviee — 

‘ Excelsior !’ 

“ Ilis lirow W'us .sad ; liis eye honeatli 
FlU'^hcd like a falchion from its sheatli ; 

And like a silver clarion rung 

Tlic accents of that unknown tongue — 

‘ Exc».Uior!’ 

“ Tn happy homes he saw' the light 
Of l)ull^ehuld lire.s gleam warm and bright; 
Above the spcctial glaiieia .'^lione, 

And from his lips esc.ipcd agnuii — 

‘ Kxcelsiorl’ 

“ ‘ Try not the pa'<s !’ the oM man «.:ud ; 

* Dark low ers the tempest overheatl, 

U’he roaring torrent is deep and wide 
And loud thatciariuii voice repliv*d — 

‘ Excelsior !’ 

“ ‘ Oh, st.ay !’ the maiden said, ‘ and rest 
Thy weary head upon Ihih breast !’ 

A tear .stood in Ids blight blue eye; 

But .still he answered, with a sigh — 

* Exc^ Isior!’ 

“ ‘ Bew-arothe pine-tive’s withered braikli! 
Beware the awful ttvalauehe!’ 

This Av.is the pe.‘isaiil'.s hi't good night! 

A voice replied, far up the height — 

‘ Excelsior I* 

“ At break of day, as heavoinvard 
'F.ie pious monks of St. Bi-rnard 
Uttered the ofl-ripeattii pi.iyer, 

A voice ci icd through the siariUsl nir — 

* Excelsior 1’ 
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“ A traveller, by the faitlifiiUioiinfl, 

1 1.'ilf-buried in the snow Avas found — 

Still grasping' in bis hand of ice 
That banner Avitli tlie strange d'^vioe — 
‘Kxeelsior!* 

“ There in the twilight cold and grey, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he l.iy ; 

And from the sky, serene ami far, 

A voice fell like a falling ^tar — 

‘ LxceLior!* ’* 

We are sorry to say that the only 
poem of any length contained in this 
volume we li.ave as yet been unable to 
accomplish a perusal of: the niotic is a 
formidable impediment which we are 
unable to surmount. We therefi)re 
leave** KvangeHne,a Taleof Acadia,**to 
the discriniination of some future critic. 
The story upon which it is founded is 
one which narrates the wholesale evic- 
tion of a people from their own coun- 
try and homes. The inhabitants of 
this fated province hawing entircd 
into a treaty that they would not 
afford arms or assistance to the In- 
dians, were supposed to haive violated 
their engagement ; and hawing been 
collected together into a large church, 
by the orders of General Winslow, 
were afterwards forcibly expelled into 
the woods, and the whole of their houses 
and possessions set on fire. The story 
is a most paiinful one ; the act seems one 
which it is difficult to justify, even 
under the stern exigencies of war. 
We shadl not, however, enter into any 
discussion of it here, but pass on to 
objects more attractive, maniy of which 
merit our notice. 

From the few specimens which Mr. 
Longfellow has given us of his trans- 
lations, we are enabled to form a very 
tolerable opinion of his qualitications 
fur excellence in that most difficult 
path of literaiture. With many of the 
originals which he has selected 
ill English verse we are familiar, 
and they are all very tastefully as well 
as beautifully rendered. There is one, 
however, which is new to us, taken 
from the works of a German poet, 
with whom the reading public here 
are not very familiar. We are there- 
fore unable to pronounce any opinion 
upon its merits as a mere translation ; 
but as a beautiful piece of English 
poetry, we feel assured that our read- 
ers will thank us for calling their 
attention to it. It is by Salis, a poet 
whose genius inclines must to the 


plaintive and melancholy. He is, if wo 
recollect right, the author of a beau- 
tiful little poem, called “ The Grave,’* 
which may he found in some of the 
collections of German ballads issued 
from the Leipsic press. 

**SONG OF THE SILENT LAND ! 

“ Into the Silent Laud ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thitlier ; 

Clouds, ill the evening skits more darkly 
galher, 

And shattered wrecks lie tlilcker on the 
strand, 

AVho leads ih a\ ith a gentle hand, 

Hither! () hither! 

Into the »Silent Land V 

“ Into the Silent Land ! 

To yon yo boundless regions 
Of all perfection ! tender iiioiniiig vidons 
Of beauteous souls ! the future’s pledge and 
band ! 

Who in life's battle firm doth stand 
Shall hear hope’s tender b!u'>soms 
Into the. Silent Land V 

“ 0 land ! 0 land 

For nil tile broken hearted ; 

The mildest li(*raM by our fate allotted, 
BeekoiK>, ami A\itii inverte»l torch dotli stand. 
To lead us A\ilh a gentle hand, 

Into the land ot the great departeil ; 

Into the Silent Land.” 

We thank Mr. Longfellow, as we arc 
assured our readers will also, for 
making us acquainted with this most 
exquisite little piece, which in the 
original can scarcely be more beauti- 
ful than in the medium through which 
he has presented it to our notice. 

Although distinguished by grace, 
tenderness, and sweetness of modula- 
tion, the more we study these poems, 
the more we feel assured tliat the 
author is deficient in those qualities to 
which we have already alluded. With 
little grandeur of conception, he sel- 
dom attempts to soar, and when lie 
does it is a failure. There is no mar- 
tial music in the sound of his verses. 
He never could have been a Tyrtoeus, 
and could no more, as far as we are 
enabled to give an opinion, from the 
specimens before us, have written a 
ballad- like CainphcU’s ** Mariners of 
England,” or the** Battle of the Baltic,” 
than he could write the ** Iliad,” With 
much variety and tenderness, his verses 
have little force or vigour. He has the 
sweetness of Tennyson, without his 
quaintness or his varied power. He 
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lins all the lyrical excellencies of 
Moore, without his glitter — and we 
think also, without his phnful imagin- 
ation. He has a good deal of learn- 
ing, without a great deal of ima- 
ginative power ; and his wood-notes 
are warbled with a cadence which is 
most (*X(juisile. With the exception of 
the little piece called “ Excelsior/* we 
have not for many a long day read 
anything more affecting than — 

I TllK FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS.** 

When the hours of day arc munbered, 

And tlie voices of the m^ht 
Wako tlie better soul that sluiubercd 
Tu a lioly calm delight : 

“ ]Cre the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like pluiiitoins grim and tall, 
^loalons from tlie iitfiil fireliglit 
Daueu upon the parlour wall : 

“ Th(*n the forms of the disparted 
Kilter at the open door, 

The beloved, the true hearted, 

Come to visit us once uiore. 

Jle, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
lly Iho road-hi<le fell and periblad, 

Weary the march of life. 

“ 'i’liey, the holy ones and ^\eakly, 

Who the cross of MilVeriiig bore ; 
roKled tluir pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with uj on earth no more. 

“ And with them came the being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given. 

More th.iii all tilings else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

“ With a slow and noiseless foot-tep 
(kmies that messenger divine, 

T.dci's llie v.ieaiit chair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

“ And she sits and gazes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes. 

Like the ^tars, so still and saintlike. 
Looking downward from the skies. 

“ Uttered, not yet comprehended. 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer ; 
iSoft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

“ Oh ! though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside, 

If 1 hut remember only 


The nicest analysis of the most 
metaphysical critic, wc aie of opinion, 
can scarcely delect a flaw in this very 
beautiful little poem. We must all 
how down, as it were, involuntarily, 
and pay homage duo at the shrine of 
genius — and genius, too, in one of its 
most exquisite moods. We can luxu- 
riate in these beautiful thoughts. They 
have something which must come 
home to, and must touch, the hearts 
of all of us — tears stand in our eyes 
as at the strain of well-remembered, 
melancholy music ; when the world is 
locked in sleep and silence, and the 
common cares of life have subsided, 
the mind, no longer disturbed, can 
hold communion with the friends who 
have long passed away to that realm 
of shadows whither we shall follow 
them — they come hack, then, radiant 
and beautiful— 

“ Each hfart .ns warm, each eye .ns gay 
As if wc parted yesterday !” 

Wc see in these pleasant dreams the 
eye brighten and the lip smile, which 
are dim and cold long ago ; and from 
these realms, so far away above the 
storms and cares of this miserable 
world, where it is plecisant to hope 
and believe our friends have gone, 
kindly they gleam upon us through 
the misty light of fancy ; and we rise 
from these reveries strengthened and 
doubly armed for the battle of life by 
the reflection so beautifully expressed 
in the poet’s concluding vcr.se : — 

“ All our foars are l.iid aside. 

If Ml* but remember only 

Sueh as those have lived and died.” 

Of kindred beauty with “ The Foot- 
steps of Angels,’* and no unfit compa- 
nion to it in thought and feeling, is a 
poem, entitled “ Resignation,” which 
we extract from a subsequent collec- 
tion of poems by Mr. Longfellow.* 
Although our sp.ice is rapidly narrow- 
ing, we cannot p.Tss it by. Such of our 
readers as are familiar with the.so 
beautiful lines on the same theme, by 
« La Motto Fouque,” will read it with 
increased gratification. All of them 
must do so with pleasure : — 


Such as these liavo lived and died. 


“ The Sca.side and Fireside,** By 
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“ RKSIONATION. 

“ There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 

But one dead Iamb is there ; 

There is no fireside, however defended, 

But has one vucuiit chair. 

“ The air i*4 full of farewells for the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Bachael, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted 1 

Let ns bo patient ! Those severe afHictions 
Not from the ground arise ; 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Asbiime tlu ir dark di^guise. 

“ We see but dimly through the mists and 
vapours, 

Ami(l these earthly damps ; 

AVh'it seem to us luit sad tunereal tapers, 
Hftiy be heaven's distant lamps. 

“ I’here is no death — what seems so is transi- 
tion. 

This life of inort.d breath 
Is hut a suburl) of the life Klysihn, 

AV hose portal we call death. 

“ She is not dead, the child of our affection, 
But gone into that school 
AVliere she no longer iieeils our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 

“ III that great eloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led — 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution, 
She lives whom we call dead. 

“ Day after day we think wdnit she is doing, 
In tlio.^e lu'ight realms of air; 

Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Jleliold her grow'ii more fair. 

“ Thus <lo we w'alk with her, and keep un- 
broken 

The bond wliich nature gives ; 

Thinking that our remembrance, though im- 
spokeii, 

]May reach her where she lives. 

“ Not as a child shall w e agahi behold licr ; 

For when, with rapture wild, 

To our embrace we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child : 

“ But a fair maiden, in her father’s mansion, 
Clothed with eelestial grace ; 

And beautiful, with all tlie soul’s expansion, 
Shall we behold her face. 

“ And though at times impetuous with emo- 
tion, 

And anguish long supprcshcd, 

The swelling heart heaves moving like the 
ocean 

That cannot be at rest. 
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“ We will be patient, and assuage the feelings 
We may not wholly slay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing 
The grief that must havow'ay.” 

We must now pass to a consider- 
ation of the prose writings of Mr. Long- 
fellow ; and we have devoted so much 
of our space to his poetry, that we 
shall be unable to dwell at much 
length upon their merits. 

With “ Hyperion *’ the public have 
been for some time Aimiliar ; but itjs 
not generally known that in this ex^^, 
quiaite little story arc shadowed forth 
the leading incidents of the poet's life, 
and that he himself is the hero of his 
own romance. We shall give the 
facts as they have come to our ow'ii 
knowledge, and, we are assured, they 
will not fail to intere-^t our readers. 

About the year 1S.‘J7, Longfellow, 
being engageil in making the tour uf 
Kurope, selected Heidelberg for a per- 
manent winter residence. There his 
wife was attacked with an illness, 
w'hi(‘h ultimately proved fatal. It so 
hap|.H*ned, however, that some time 
afterwards there came to the same 
romantic place a young lady of consi- 
derable personal atlraetimis. The 
poet's heart was touched — he became 
attached to her ; but the beauty of 
sixteen did not sunpathise with the 
poet of six-and-tbirty ; and Long- 
fellow returned to America, having 
lost his heart as well as his wife. The 
young lady, also an American, rc- 
turnetl hoine shortly afterwai d.s, TIu'ir 
re.sidtnce.s it turned out, were conti- 
guous, and the poet tavailed himsi lf uf 
the opportunity of prosecuting his ad- 
dresses, wliieh he did for a considerable 
time with no better success than at fir.st. 
Thus foiled, he set himself resolutely 
down, and instead, like Petrarch, of 
laying siege to the heart of his mistress 
through the medium of sonnets, he 
resolved to write a whole book — a 
book which would achieve the double 
object of gaining her alTections, and of 
establishing hi.s own fame. “ Hy- 
perion ” was the result. His labour 
and bis constancy were not thrown 
away — they met their due reward. The 
lady gave him her hand as well a® her 
heart ; and they now reside together 
at Cambridge, in the same house which 
Washington made his head-(piarters 
when he was first appointed to the 
command of the American armies. 
These inUrestiug facts were commu- 
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iiicated to ua by a very intelligent 
American gentleman whom we had 
the pleasure of meeting in the same 
place which was the scene of the poet's 
early disappointment and sorrows. 

The success of “ Hyperion," in Ame- 
rica, was for some time doubtful — it 

hung fire," as the phrase is, until it 
reached England, where it rapidly 
gained an extensive popularity ; and 
Longfellow was thus elected by the 
suffrages of our countrymen to the 
distinguished position he now occupies 
uinong his own. 

The romance of Hyperion " con- 
sists simply of the facts we have tlius 
briefly detailed, ujjon which are inter- 
woven some beautiful episodes. 

There is no attempt either at the 
construction of plot or incident. In 
this respect the author has not drawn 
upon his inventive faculties in the very 
least. We have a series of pictures, 
brilliant, beautiful, and ever-shifting; 
subtle reflections, full of sound and 
noble philosophy, and descriptions of 
the varied aspects of nature amid that 
enchanting spot where the scene is 
laid, so vivid and so beautiful, that we 
can only reiterate our regret that he 
lias not stmlied more deeply, or to 
more advantage, the grand features of 
his own country. The chapter upon 
literary fame is, perhaps, one of the 
best ill the hook ; the philosophy which 
it breathes is sound and instructive: — 

“ * Ami after all/ said Fleming, * perhaps 
llie j;n ateNt le.sson wliiili tlic livvs of literary 
men teach us, is told in a single word — wait ! 
Fvi*ry man must patiently bidu his time. 
J b* mii-it wait. More partieulai ly in lands like 
iny n.itiveland, where the pulse of life beats 
with such teverir.h and impatient throb, is 
the lesMUi iioedthl. Onr national cliaracter 
Avants tlie dignity of repo'se. AVe seem to 
live in the midst of a battle. There is sneh 
a din, such a linrrying to aiul fro. In the 
htieets of a crowded city it is dillieidt to walk 
j,l(iwly — you feel the riihliing of the cnuvd, 
and rush with it onward. In the press of our 
life it is ditlienlt to be calm. In this press of 
A\iinl and Iwle, all pndessioiis seem to drag 
their anehors, and are s>\ei>t out into tho 
main. The voices of the prehciit say, come 1 
the vtiiees of the p.i.st say, wait 1 With eahn 
and soil mil footsteps hears against the rush- 
ing torrent up stream, and pushes hack tho 
hunving waters. With no less calm and 
boleinii footsteps, nor less certainty, does a 
great mind hear up against public opinion, 
and push back its hurrying sUvani. There- 
fore, .should every man wait, should bide 
lii.s Lillie, not in lisliess idleness, not iu use- 


less pastime, not in querulous dejection, but 
in constant, steady, cheerful endeavours, 
always willing, and fulfilling, and accom- 
plishing his ta.sk, that when the occa.sion 
comes ho may bo < qual to the occasion. And 
if it never comes, what matters it to the 
world whether I, or you, or another man 
did sneh a deed, or wrote .such a book ; so Lie 
it, the deed and the hook were well done. It 
i.s the part of an indecent and trouhlesomo 
ambition to care too ninch about fame — about 
what the world 8,iys of ns — to be always 
looking into the faee.s of others for approval 
— to he always uiixions for the efleet of what 
we do or say — to be ahvays waiting to hear 
the echoes of onr o\yii voice ! If you look 
about yon, yon wull see men who are wearing 
life away in feverish anxiety of fame, and 
the last we shall ever hear of them will ho 
the funeral hell that tolls them to their early 
graves ! Unhappy men, and un.sueecs.sful, 
beian.se their purpose is not to accomplish 
well their task, but to clutch the trick and 
))haiita.sy of fame ; and they go to their 
graves with y)nrposp.s niiaecoinplishcd and 
wishe.s unfulfilled. Better for them, and for 
the world in their example, had they knowui 
how to wait. Believe me the talent of siie- 
CC.S3 is nothing more than doing what yon 
can do wi 11, and doing well whatever you 
do without a thought of fame. If it come 
at all, it will come lieeanse it is decreed, not 
because it is .sought after, and there will be 
no nii.sgivirgs, no (li.sappointmciit, no hasty, 
feverish dhsappoiiitincnt.” 

The easy, graceful, flowing and un- 
fiffectcd style of this charming little 
rouuince, must be considered one of 
its chief attractions: in this respect 
it may stand a comparison with the 
writings of the poet’s gifted country- 
man, Washington Irving. It abounds 
with the traces of a highly- cultivated 
and elegant mind. And it is impos- 
sible not to recognise passages of a 
loftier tone, upon which the inspira- 
tion of genius is strongly stamped ; 
and uitbuiit being striking, it contain.s 
a suflicient amount of origiii.dity to 
distinguish it from, and lift it above 
the level of the present popular litera- 
ture of the day. Hut the observation 
which we felt called upon to make, 
with reference to the poetry of Mr, 
Longfellow, applies, we think, with 
even gi eater force to his prose ; ele- 
gant and graceful as it is, there is not 
much vigour, there is nothing national 
about it — an Englishman might have 
profliiccd it just as well us an Aiik rican. 
And although this by no means de- 
tracts from the merits of the author, 
or from the beauty of his compositions, 
yet, expecting to fiud in them some- 
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tiling? clijiracteristic of the country 
wliic-h has pro<luccMl the author, we 
cannot help owning to a little feeling 
of disappointment. It may be not a 
wiiit more unreasonable than that ex- 
pressed by the English traveller who 
was struck with astonishment at hear- 
ing himself greeted so fluently in his 
own tongue, upon his arrival at Bou- 
logne. 

We have contented ourselves with 
running rapidly over the leading 
features of “ Hyperion it has been so 
long before the public, and is so well 
known to them all, that any lengthened 
or elaborate critique would be unneces- 
sary. The other little volume* which 
now awaits us, being a more recent pro- 
duction, might, had we space, call for a 
more lengthened comment. As a com- 
panion to “ Hyperion” “Kavanagh,” is 
by no means unworthy to occupy a dis- 
tinguished position in the public esti- 
mation. There are many to whom it 
will unquestionably j'rove of higher 
interest than its predecessor. With 
equal grace and elegance of style, 
it contains more touches which come 
homo and appeal to the hearts of all. 
A charming love story, its simplicity 
is exquisite ; less exalted in its pre- 
tensions than “Hyperion,” and with 
less of the peculiar pow'cr and reach 
<»f imagination by wliich that work 
is distinguished, it will peihaps he 
mure popular with the generality of 
readei’h. 

The little group of characters, 
round which converges the interest of 
the tale, are drawn with an exquisite 
and airy touch, which is very fascinat- 
ing. Churchill, the dreamy enthu- 
siast, who wastes his life away in vain 
aspirations and resolves that bear no 
fruit, is happily contrasted with the 
active, energetic, practical young cler- 
gyman, whose labours wrought such a 
wondrous change among the inhabi- 
tants of the little town. The sweet 
and charming picture of the gentle 
and loving Alice Archer, with her 
pale face and dark eyes, rises out of 
the canvas, appealing to our sympa- 
thies not in vain ; for beside it stands 
that of her more favoured and more 
fortunate rival, fresh and glowing with 
the brilliant hues of youth and of 
love ; and then, the old blind mother. 
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conversing in the room below of 
moths and cheap furniture, and the 
host remedy for rheumatism, as forth 
from her door went two happy hearts, 
beating side by side with the pulse of 
youth, and hope, and joy; while within, 
and nearer to her still, sat the pale and 
blighted flower, doomed so soon to 
bow its head and die. 

“ The first snow came. How beautiful it 
W'as falling silently, all day long, all night 
Itmg, on the inmintains, on tin*, meadows, 
on tho roofs of the living, on tlic gr.ivcs of 
the dead! All wdiiti*, save tin* river, that 
inarkoil its coiirhc bv a winding bl.iek lin«j 
across the landscape; and the leailess trees 
that against the lea«lon sky now revealed 
more fully tlie womli rfid beauty and intricacy 
of their blanches! 

“ Wluit silrnce, too, came with tljo snow, 
and what seclusit)n ! J'.veiy wont was iniif- 
Hed ; every voiee eliangcd to something soft or 
intiMcal. No more trampling hoofs — no more 
rattling a\ heels ! Only the chiming sleigh - 
bclN, beating as &\\irL and nn-nily as the 
hearts of children. All day long, all night 
long, the snow fell on tlie vill.ige and on the 
chuivliyaid ; on the happy home of Cecilia 
A^’anghun, on the loin*iy grave of Alice 
Archer! Yes; for before the inter canu*, 
she hud gone to that land where n Inter 
never comes. Her long doinestie tiagcdy 
Ava^ ended. She was dead ; and with her liad 
die«l her secret sorrow and her secret love, 
Kavanagh never knew what wealth of alfcc- 
tion for liim failed from tlie world when she 
di'paitcsl. Cecilia never knew iv hat fidelity 
of friendship, wliat delicate regard, w’hat 
gentle magnanimity, what angelic patience 
Jiail gone with lier into the grave! ]Mr. 
Churchill never knew, that, while he was 
exploring the past for records of obscuic and 
unknown niarU rs, in his own village, near 
his on n door, before his on n eyes, one of 
that silent sisterhood had passed away into 
oblivion unnoticed and unknown.” 

The beauty of this passage is irre- 
sistible ; and if the author had never 
written another line, would go far 
to establish his reputation. Nor 
can wc, in lingering over these 
charming pictures, so rich with beauty, 
so true to nature, pass over without 
notice the minor figures which fill up 
the back-ground of the picture, — tho 
loving and the forsaken serving- wo- 
man, “the good chamber-maid, and 
the bad cook,” who did the work of 
the house, tended tho cow and poultry. 


* “ Kavanagh,” a Talc. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London ; George fSlater, Strand. 
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and administered lamp>oil to the cock 
when he crowed hoarsely ! — with her 
blue poplin Sundav-^own^ her pink 
how on the congregatiem-side of her 
bonnet, and her inatriinonial engage- 
inent to the travelling dentist, “ who, 
in filling her teeth with amalgam, had 
seized the opportunity to fill a soft 
place in her heart with something 
more dangerous and mercurial I” The 
awkward advances of the enamoured 
woollen-draper, Hiram Adolphus Haw- 
kins, “ who spoke blank verse in the 
bj)soin of his family.” The swain 
Sila^, Sally Maiichestei *s adorer, who 
adopted the cpiaint mode of express- 
ing his devotion hy writing letters with 
bih own blood, “ going barefoot into 
the brook to be bttten by leeches, and 
then using his feet as inkstands.” And 
last, hut not least, the retreating 
figure of Tdr. Pendexter going from 
the ungrateful village, in the old- 
f.ihhioiiLd chaise, '‘drawn hy the old 
white horse that for so many years had 
stamped at funerals, and gnawed the 
tops of so many posts, and imagined 
he killed so many flies because he 
wagged his stump of a tail, and had 
caused so much discord in the parish, 


stopping now as if he > made common 
cause with his master, and even shak- 
ing from his feet the dust of the thank- 
less place they were leaving.” All 
these are pictures which appeal irre- 
sistibly to the fancy or to the heart ; 
and which, while language and genius 
have pow’er over the minds of men, 
ennnot readily be forgotten. 

So much of the space at our disposal 
had becMi occupied in describing the 
poetical works of Mr. Longfellow, 
that W'c have necessarily been obliged 
to pass over, with brief observation, 
many of the beauties of his prose: 
several passages which we had marked 
for extract, we are most reluctantly 
obliged to omit. We hope, however, 
upon some future occasion, it may be 
in our pow er to return to this interest- 
ing wiiter. That a pen so graceful, 
so powerful, and so eloquent as his, 
should remain idle, the beautiful philo- 
sophy inculcated in his writings forbids 
us to expect. We therefore take 
our leave of him for the present, in 
the hope that, before long, we may 
have the pleasure of renewing our 
acquaintance with him. 


Tin: ciiAriii. nv Tin: snoKi:. 

Hy tlu* shor(‘, a plot of ground 
(iijis a mined chapel round, 

Huttri'ssed w ith a gra^M* mound : 

Where ])ay, and Xii»h(, ami Day go by. 

And bring no touch of human sound. 

Wadiiiig of (lit* lonely seas— 

Shaking of the guardian ti\*t*s— - 
Tiplng of the salted hrf'ze — 

Day, and Night, and Day go by. 

To the endless time of these. 

Or wh(*n, as winds and w'at“rs keep 
A hush more dead than any sleep. 

Still moms to stiller evenings creep, 

And Day, ami Night, and Day go hy ; 

Here the stillness is mcsl deep. 

And the ruins, la])ved again 
lull) Nature’s wiile domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain. 

As Day, and Night, and Day go by. 

And hoard tJ line’s sun and Aprils rain. 

Here fi\*.sh funeral ti*arswere shed ; 

And iiovf till* gi*aves are also dead : 

Ami suckers from the ash-tree spread. 

As Day, and Night, ami Day go by. 

And stars move calmly overhead. 
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THE TWO RAVENS. — A STORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHAPTER I. 


On a wintor evening, in the year 1742, 
t\\ 0 old women were crossing the port 
of Marseilles, in a ferry-boat, to reach 
the Hue St, Laurent, in which they 
lived. The weather was bad ; a cold 
breeze whistled amidst the thousand 
riggings of the ships, and tossed about 
the lanterns, which threw their faint 
light along the quay. 

These two women concealed their 
heads beneath the hoods of their 
cloaks, and warmed their hands alter- 
nately over a little horn lantern, the 
reddish light of which lent to their 
faces a sinister appearance. The boat- 
man rowed with all his might, and 
was humming in a rather frightened 
tone, as though to overcome an im- 
pression of involuntary awe; it was 
only at rare intervals that he ventured 
to steal a glance at the two black 
figures seated before him. 

Neither of these three persons ut- 
tered a word during their passage 
from Rive Neuve-quay to the Fort St. 
.lean. When arrived there, the ferry- 
man jumped out of his boat, and hav- 
ing made it fast, remained silent and 
motionless, not daring to offer his cal- 
lous hand to the two passengers ; how- 
ever, they got down on the quay with- 
out any assistance. 

“ Here, Master Tounin,” Scaid one 
of the old dames, offering him two 
sous for their passage. 

“No,” replied he, “youM better 
give it to-morrow to some poor per- 
.sun.” 

“ So you find yourself rich enough 
to row for pleasure’s sake, do you ?” 
asked the other, in a bitter tone of 
voice ; “ your poor father was not so 
proud, and never worked for nothing. 
His charity began at home ; and was, 
indeed, no indifferent boon to his fa- 
mily.” 

“ I ain’t richer than he was,” replied 
the boatman ; “ but, by Notre Dame 
de la Garde f I can do this charity 
without going to bed hungry to-night.” 

“ Then do the charity ynur«elf, 
Master Touiiin, it N^ill bring yi»u better 


luck,” said the old dame, frowning, as 
she handed him the money. 

“ Stand hack !” exclaimed he, with 
anger and fright ; “your money would 
bring me ill luck I I won't have it, 
take it back ! *Tis the money of the 
dead !” 

“ Oh !” said the old dame, pas- 
sionately, “ take care we don't soon 
earn what will do alms, by sewing you 
up in your winding-sheet I” 

At this threat the boatman trembled 
and grew pale ; but soon taking cou- 
rage, he walked to the woman and, 
rJiising his hand, exclaimed — 

“ 01«1 witch ! servant of the devil ! 
you shan’t touch me either dead or 
alive !” 

So terrified were the two women 
that they were about to retire at oiKe ; 
but Master Tounin placed himself be- 
fore them, and continued insulting and 
threatening them. At this juncture, 
a young man, who proceeded from the 
deserted quay, heard the noise of the 
vo'.ces, and having disengaged his arm 
from his cloak, put his hand to 
the hilt of his sword, and advanced to 
see what caused the quarrel. 

“ Ah I my good gentleman 1” ex- 
claimed the two dames together, “ de- 
liver us from this man, who insults 
us, and will not let us return home 
quietly.” 

“ Master,” said the young man, 
“ you are wrong to insult and frighten 
defenceless women ; only for your cos- 
tume I would have taken you for a 
robber, and have treated you accord- 
ingly.” 

“ My lord,” said Tounin, who saw at 
once that he was addressing one of the 
nobility, “these women are furious 
against me because 1 won't have their 
money.” 

“ 1 can hardly believe it,” replied 
the young man. 

“ It's quite true,” said one of the 
dames, vexedly ; “ Master Tounin 
scorned us and refused to be paid, as 
if <nir money were not as good as 
any T* 
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“ Ay, to be sure I The money of 
the dead interrupted Tounin. “ My 
lord, don’t you know them ? They 
are old witches, who commune with 
evil spiiith. To inoriow 111 tie a 
branch of blessed holly to my ruddei , 
lest some misfuitune iiii|;ht beftdl me 
for having i owed them over this even- 
ing.” 

Having said this much, and sneered 
at the wom«*n, he kicked away the two 
sous which they had thrown at his feet, 
and jumped back into his boat. 

** What does this mean said the 
young man, rather astounded ; ** this 
fellow must be mad. W hy does he 
think you will bring him ill-Jiick ' 

Good heavens ’ I don t know, 
nton hon irentilhomine. We have 
nevei done hai m to anybody, * s ud the 
old dame, stooping to look for the 
money. “ Oh, dear me ! liow fortu- 
nate it was jou came to our assist- 
ance ’ ’ 

May the Lord protect you Mid 
the other. “ Mercy on us ^ the lan- 
tei n IS out, and it is as dark as pitch * 
We must never again venture out so 
late, tluie are so many hid chai'icters 
going about here dm mg the night ’ 

The young man felt compassion for 
these two women, as they diew close 
together, and east around aftiighted 
look*>. 

1 see you are afraid to walk by 
yoursehes ; well, then. I’ll accompany 
you.” 

“ Heaven bless you,” exelaimed they, 
together. 

At that time there stood at the en- 
trance of the Rue St. Lament a 
small and miserable looking house ; 
this w IS the dwelling of the two dames. 

Whilst the one opened the door with 
hei latch-key, the other, tuining to the 
young man, and making him a very 
humble curtsey, said — 

** My good gentleman, be so good 
ns to tell us your name, and wo shall 
never forget you in our piayers.” 

My mine is the Chevalier Gas- 
pard de Greoulx ; and now, as you are 
safe at hoinp, I wish you good night.” 

He went awsy rapidly, and the two 
bisters, from the threshold of their 
door, followed him with a friendly 
ga/e- to the very turning of thestieet. 

Both had started on hearing his 
name, but they s iid nothing, and soon 
entered their house. 

On the ground Hour was a spacious 


chamber ; to behold its antique chim- 
ney, would have gratified the curiosity 
of an amateur. It was richly sculp- 
tured, and had a handsiome mantel 
piece, suppoi ted hy tw o small done 
columns. The walls weie covered 
with o ik wainscottmg ; but these were 
the remains of a luxury moie than a 
hundred years old. The furniture 
was of a more modern style, but plain 
and rather scanty. A single bed, hung 
with green curtains, sufficed for the 
two sisteis; it was evident that few 
friends visited them, as they had no 
other chairs than those on which they 
sat by the fire-place. A lai ge press of 
walnut-wood, a sott of dresser, on 
which were exhibited a dozen of half- 
bi oken plates, and an old fashioned 
table with carved kgs and gilded 
ornaments, were the sole furniture of 
this room, w hich served at the same 
time as bedchamber, parlour, and 
diawing-room. The other parts of 
the house were left unfurnished, being 
inhabitc d by the many rats which were 
heard tupping along the floor. 

Things had been thus for more than 
thiity years. The pooiest fisherman 
of the ntighbourliood, although, per- 
haps, paying a high rent, and living 
with his family in a small, smoky hut, 
having but a single paneless window, 
would not have consented to inhabit 
this mistiable house, even had he got 
It rent-free. 

The two women, who lived theiein 
alone, were well known in Marseilles, 
where they had an ived fifty years 
pi eviously ; never had any one ques- 
tioned their honesty or respectability ; 
yet people entci tamed towards them 
sentiments of terror, and even repul- 
sion. 

At the time of their arrival, being 
destitute of means, having no friends 
to assist them, and knowing no other 
mode of earning their living, they be- 
came nursetenders ; their mtelhgc nco 
and .lotivity, the attentions they paid 
to their patients, secured them intro- 
ductions into the most lespcctablo 
families ; no sooner was there a patient 
in town, than these two old dames 
were immediately sent for. In fact, 
they had witnessed the deaths of all 
the respectable and rich people of 
Marstilleb who had died within the 
last half century. Having grown too 
old, they had lately been obliged to 
give up their formei occupation, and 
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were then required only to wake the 
dead and put them in the shroud. 
People, when seeinj^ them enterinjjf a 
liouse, knew at once that death had 
halted there : whenever they w ere sent 
for, they always came neatly dressed 
in black serge ; their air was grave, 
and they held a blessed taper in 
their hand. To any one that beheld 
their everlasting mourning, their thin 
faces, and livid complexions, their tall 
and slender figures, there W'as some- 
thing appalling and gloomy ; the com- 
mon people, who so easily describe 
their impressions by energetic words, 
had given them the sohrujuet of The 
Ixavens,’* and by degrees their real 
names, Suzanne and llerthe, were for- 
gotten, and every one called them like 
those birds of sinister omen. 

On their return home that evening, 
they sat abstractedly at the hull-ex- 
tinguished fire, and Berthe said, in a 
moved tone of voice — 

** Did you hear, Suzanne ; this young 
l^entilhommes name is (xaspard de 
Grcoulx ?'* 

“Well! — wdiat is that to us?” 
replied Susan, with a movement of her 
head, expressive of indifference. 

There was a moment of sdence. 
Berthe, having lighted a little fire, put 
on the table some bread, a jug of water, 
and some fruit. It w’as then the mid- 
dle of Kmher week, and the two 
pious sisters kept strictly all fast- 
days. 

“ I don’t think w c shall jia'ss this 
night at home, sister,” said Berthe ; 
“ the bells are ringing for a death at 
St. Laurent’s Church.” 

Their gloomy tolling mingled with 
the whistling of the wind through the 
lofty chimney. Berthe hlessed her- 
self and muttered a jirayer. 

Having partaken of their evening 
repast, the more lieartily, as they had 
taken but a cup of coffee in the iiiurn- 
ing, Suzanne said to her siater — 

“ Come, let us hasten to bed, for it 
seldom happens that we have a good 
night’s rest.” 

“ I’d rather stay up a little longer,” 
replied Berthe ; “ I don’t feel the least 
sleepy ; what it is, to be sure, to lose 
the habit of going to bed 1 Come, 
Suzanne, sit beside me and warm your- 
self.” 

Berthe put a small log on the fire, 
and both sisters sat close to each other; 
and their countenances expressed their 


delight, as they indulged in these mo- 
ments of comfortable laziness. 

“ Isn’t it a blessing to have a home 
of our own, specially, old as we are ?” 
said Suzanne; “for we are anything 
but young now' ; you are advancing in 
years, and I am four years older than 
you? 1 think it’s nigh time fur us to 
enjoy some repose after our laborious 
life.” 

“ Surely I would have no objection,” 
said Berthe ; “ hut I could not give up 
industrious habits entirely and quite 
suddenly ; we ought to do so only by 
degrees ; don’t you think I am right, 
sister ?” 

“ Unfortunately our business gojs 
on increasing ; 1 don’t reiiieiiiher hav- 
ing had at any time so many cases ; 
it’s really frightful.” 

There was another pause; and 
then Berthe sai»l, after a moment of 
rellection — 

“ By the hyo, sister, what did you 
do with that letter we received this 
morning ? No doubt it encloses 
the draft for five hundred livres for 
Kmilie’s hoard and expenses of this 
year.” 

“ Ay, you are right,” said Suzanne, 
hastily searching her pockets ; “ here 
it is ; it is well I ilid not lose it.” 

Berthe, having snuffed the candle, 
and jmt on her spectacles, broke 
the seal, unfolded the letter, and read, 
ill her trembling voice : — 

“ li.irciUina^ Juiniiry Cth, 1742. 

“ Mes(lem()i.sell('s, — I am sorry to 
have to inform you of the death of M. 
G. do Le.‘?cale, the proprietor of a 
Trench warehouse in this town ; it took 
])lace ye'-terday evening : a few hours 
previous, I was sent for, and he en- 
trusted to me a statement of his af- 
fairs, as aUohi.') last instructions. The 
unfortunate gentleman lias been for a 
long lime in difficultic.s, in consequence 
of a loss of iifty thousand livres he 
cxpevieiicod liy a bankruptcy. Ilo 
died insolvent. Hitherto he had been 
able to jirovide for the expenses of his 
only daughter, by forw'ardmgyou every 
year a sum of five hundrea livres ; hut 
now, owing to these misfortunes, the 
young lady will he left without any re- 
source ; therefore Iier father’s last 
wish was, that 1 should recommend 
her to your kindly protection. As I 
am ignorant of her address, I beg you 
will announce to her this melancholy 
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news. To conclude, I entreat you 
not to forget my departed friend in 
your prayers ; and I remain, mesde- 
moiselles, your most bumble and de- 
voted servant, 

FiiANCOis Lepage.** 

Tbia is bad news,** sighed Berthe, 
dropping the letter ; poor M. de 
Lcseale never had luck in anything • a 
vessel laden with relics would have 
sunk, had he been on board ! T fore- 
told his ill-luck when wc assisted his 
poor wife in her last moments.’* 

“ We must Imve masses offered for 
him. But, tell me, sister, what 
shall we do with Kmilie ?** 

“ We have not the means of leaving 
hep in the convent ; and even if we 
had, it’s not there she should be now. 
She must do as w'c have done ; she 
must earn her bread. l‘*irst, I think, 
we ought to take her with us.** 

Suzanne nodded assent, and said, 
after a moment’s reflection — 

“ It strikes me that the girl might 
very well be of assistance to us : while 
one of us will rest, she’ll go and wake 
with the other. Maybe at first she’ll 
feel repugnant to touch corpses, but 
she will soon get over it.” 

They have brought her up as a 
lady at the Visitation Convent,” said 
Berthe. ** Query, will she accustom 
herself to what we’ll want her to do?’* 
‘‘ How could it be otherwise ? They 


won’t keep her for nothing at * The 
Visitation,* and if she wished to be a 
nun, she would require a dowry. 
When once she has left the convent, 
what would be her lot if we abandoned 
her ? 1 ler father was right to rely on 

us, to be sure ; we won’t leave her 
hoimdess, but slie will certainly have 
to work as we do, and earn her daily 
support.’* 

“ To-morrow we’ll go and hear mass 
at the Visitation, and afterwards speak 
to the prioress,” said Berthe, picking 
up the letter. Oh, dear 1 oh, dear I 
the poor child has no idea of the 
tidings we have for her this time. It’s 
more than a twelvemonth since we last 
saw her ; that was when we went to 
pay her yearly expenses.” 

I’ourteen months !” muttered Su- 
zanne. “ It’s exactly fourteen months 
we owe, and we shall have to pay them 
out of our own pocket. My goodness I 
what a nice sum of money that will 
make 1” 

Ay, a fine handful of gold louis,” 
said Berthe, sighing ; w'e must hence- 
forth reduce our expenses, sister. For 
the tw'o last months we have been 
spending nearly a franc a-day, without 
thinking of it ; it won’t do now.” 

‘‘ Right, sister ,” replied the other 
lljiven ; “ let \u say a prayer for the 
soul of poor M. De Lescale, and then 
go to bed.” 


CHAPTER II. 


On the following evening, three per- 
sons were seated at the old-fashioned 
chimney-piece, before wbieb the “Two 
Ravens ” bad sat, tcle-a-icte, for more 
than thirty years. Between those two 
fares, with their sharp features and 
sallow complexion, with sunken eyes 
peeping through large spectacles, 
leaned the sweet countenance of a 
lovely girl of about sixteen. 

Her hair was fair, long, and silky. 
Large blue eyes of the brightest hue ; a 
nose delicately shaped ; the mouth ex- 
quisitely formed, whose natural ex- 
pression was an angelic smile ; — such 
was the companion of our two old 
dcames. But now no smile sat on these 
sweet lips ; big tears slowly trickled 
down her blooming checks. The poor 
girl, holding in her hand the fatal let- 
ter, muttered through her sobbings — 


Oh ! my God ! Can it be all over 
with him ! My father is no more ! 
My own father, wdio so fondly loved 
me I He promised to come for me, 
to take me with him ; I expected him, 
and now he will never come — never I” 
The “ Two Ravens” silently listened 
to the lamentations of the broken- 
hearted girl ; they knew that profound 
grief must he left to its own exhaustion, 
and that, in such moments, consolation 
is vain. They calmly considered wh.it 
should become of Emilie, and how 
they could provide for her with the 
least possible expense. Not that theso 
women were destitute of feeling and 
sensibility, hut they had seen so many 
funerals witnessed such awful scenes 
of desolation and mourning, that now 
they could hardly feel moved by the 
expression of human misery. 
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“ Como, child,” Piiid Horthe, “ you 
must suhniit to the Alinij^htys will. 
Aj»mnst death men can do nothing, 
wherefore it is the misfortune we 
sliould the sooner he console*! about. 
Wipe your eyes ; cheer up, and dip 
}Our biscuit in this glass of claret. 
Vll engage it will make you sleep to- 
night.” 

Thank you, good madam,” Sfiid 
Einilie, taking the glass, without car- 
rying it to her lips — ** 1 could not 
take anything ju'^t now. My heart is 
too heavy. 1 feel as if I were smoiher- 
ing.” 

“ Don't call me madam !” inter- 
rupted the dame, rather vexedly ; 
“■ Call me merely * Berthe’ ; leave out 
‘ madam,’ as when you speak to com- 
mon people.” 

We are hut poor women, who 
work to live,” added the other ; “ ^Ve 
are no ladies, child ; every one should 
keep their rank in society, no matter 
how low it be: never forget this, mv 
dear.” 

‘‘ Well, then, I’ll call you Suzanne,” 
submissively replied Einilie. 

If you he good, and mind all we 
t**ll you,” said Berthe, “you shan’t he 
unhappy with ; what’s more, I’m 
sure you wdll soon find yourself com- 
fortable. We never went to see you 
at the convent, because we knew you 
did not w-ant to see us ; but we di*l 
not feel the less interested in you. We 
liave known you since you were but a 
mere child.” 

Emilie lifted up her head, and said, 
with much feeling, “ Oh! I have not 
forgotten it. I still remember the day 
you took me to the convent ; it is ex- 
actly twelve years ago. But previous 
that I have no recollection what- 
ever. I remember neither my m<ither 
nor inv excellent father ; but } ou — knew* 
them.” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered Suzanne,” 
I knew them, ami was never inditt'erent 
to their many struggles through life.” 

“Holy Virgin!” sighed the young 
girl, “ 1 never heard a word of this 
before. Oh ! speak to me of their 
misfortunes I Do tell me all they suf- 
fered !” 

“ Their first and greate‘'t misfortune 
was being as poor as Job, although 
by birth they weie as noble as our 
king.” 

“ Why,” said Emilie, naively, “ I 
always thought it a source of great 


happiness to be of noble extraction, 
even if one were born in the midst of 
poverty.” 

“ True, child, when people are able 
to work ; hut, unfortunately, your 
father was Viscount de Lcscale — what 
could he do? He was living as he 
best could upon the income of a small 
estate, when the loss of a law-suit 
brought on his complete ruin. He then 
came to Marsedles with the view of 
umlertaking some business ; but how 
could a Lescale become a clerk, or 
even a merchant ? He W'as promised 
a situation, but did not obtain it ; of 
necessity, he maile a poor figure in 
society, so that his noble relations 
looked upon him with scornful compas- 
sion ; and this, above all, goes deeply 
to the heart of a high-minded man. 
Your mother, being exceedingly 
proud, was unable to bear these sor- 
rows ; she fell dangerously ill, and as 
w'e lived in the neighbourhood, we 
attended her in her last days. The 
poor lady diid on an Easter Monday. 
Your father, loving her dearly, ex- 
perienced the most poignant grief; for 
several days h(* remained closetted, .and 
would see nobody. Each and every 
one forsook ;ind forgot him after this 
last misfortune. Meanwhde, he should 
suppoit himself, hut w'as destitute of 
all means. He then informed us that 
he would go and exert himself for your 
sake, as well as his own ; he w*>uld 
emigrate to some foreign country, 
amongst people, who, ignor.ant of his 
birth, would not reproach him with 
having degraded liinisulf. This w^as 
rather a wrong step, for the worthy 
man understood business but little, and 
had no money to venture in Large spe- 
culations. We advised him, on the 
contrary, to remain here, set aside all 
false pride, and take a shop. This ho 
had not the courage to do; he left 
Marseilles, and conlidt'd you to our 
care. Shortly after, following his di- 
rections, we took you to the (’on vent 
of the Visitation, and, during twelve 
years, he regularly sent us the sum re- 
(jui>ite to pay for your hoard. We both 
trusted his efforts were successful ; 
hut now he dies without leaving a 
crown. Ah ! we can rely on nothing 
in this world I (lod sends but trials 
here below- His will be done, and His 
name be blessed I” 

To these details Emilie paid a 
mournful attention. She never had 
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f])f Ir.act ifloa of her parent.'*’ ihLfor- 
tunes; hitherto she had thought her 
father a coinfurtahle merchant^ in an 
humble, but prosperous position, hav- 
ing no rever^'cs to dread. The only 
sorrow she had ever experienced wa.s, 
her long separation from him, and she 
longed for the time when, at last, she 
should return home, to quit him no 
more. 

When she heard that ho had ended, 
far from her, a life of struggle** and 
misery — when she. •■aw herself alone 
on earth, with no other protection than 
the two old dame'*, who were kind to 
her, but whose age, manners and 
physiognomy caused her secret senti- 
ments of fear and repulsion, she sank 
into that pas.«ive and silent grief which 
resembles resignation. 

" (Jome nearer t») me,” said Su- 
zanne, seeing her more composed ; 
“ we’ll try to make out a cheap but 
decent suit of mourning for you. My 
sister is already searching amongst 
our wardrobe ; don’t fret yourself, 
my dear, vie won’t have you want fur 
anything.” 

Kerthe laid on the table **1 bundle of 
clothes, many of whieh viere new ; 
they were gowns of difflu ent sizes and 
make ; in fact, the spoils of the dead, 
which, its was customary, the parents 
or fnemis of the decease<l gave away 
to the two sisters. Emilie looked in- 
diffirently at this heap of dresses of 
various texture.s, lace, &c., whilst 
Suzanne, examining every article, mut- 
tered — 


“ ’I’his is beautiful fctuff, and no 
mistake ! This satin skirt must have 
cost, at least, ten crowns. I’d engage ; 
it’s quite new ; but bilk is not full 
mourning, it won’t do. Look ! here 
is some gros de Tours I I declare it is 
brocaded ! That would be too hand- 
some. Come, si.ster, let us see ! 
What do you think of this cashmere 
dress we got last week ?” 

It was a suit of full mourning, with 
a long train, and large open sleeves, 
much like bats’ wings. 

“ We’ll make this fit you,’* said 
Berthe ; “ tliere won’t be much to ^do. 
The poor Marchioness de Flasseu was 
about your height,** 

“ The very same,” she added, throw- 
ing the gloomy dress on the shoulders 
of the young girl. 

Einilie shuddered ; .'ihe thought her- 
self covered with a shroud. 

Ah 1 Suzume!” she exclaimed, 
“ maybe it is the dress of a dead per- 
son.” 

To he sure it is ; and what mat- 
ter ? Sure the marchioness did not 
die of the plague,” drily replied the 
Raven. 

The young girl quickly picked up 
Ibe dress she hadthroMn aside, and 
Berthe, won by her docility, sa.d 
gently — 

** Well, never mind, we’ll settle all 
this to-morrow, L have made a coin- 
funable little bed, just beside ours ; 
say )our prayers and go you to 
rest.’* 


CIIVPTeK III. 


Emilie spent an entire week in the 
old womens’ house, without the lea^t 
suspecting wh.it was their occupation. 
She constantly rcinaiiicd in that spa- 
cious room, w hich the rainy days of 
winter made dull and gloomy, oven at 
inid-ilay. The windows of this kind 
ot prison looked upon a yard, enclosed 
by walls, so very high, that, to catch 
a glimpse even of the comer of the 
sky, she must needs stand on d chair 
and lift up her head. 

The poor young girl worked silent- 
ly, seated before the window, whose 
opaque panes allowed but a doubtful 
light to shed itbelf over her work. 
Often did she regret the convent ; she 
then remembered it as an abode of 
cheerfulness and pleasure. Almost 


every night she was left alone in the 
house, without being told the cause of 
their absence. 

On the Sunday following, at an 
early hour, they took her to. mass, and 
on their return Berthe .said, without 
any further preliminary — 

Emilie, my dear, you will come 
with us this wtek.’* 

On the afternoon of this very day, 
some one knocked at the door of this 
house, where strangers never were ad- 
mitted, and, as of wont, Berthe opened 
the door. She immediately came back, 
and said, w ith an apppearance of great 
concern — 

Gracious heaven! Suzanne, do 
you know for whom our attendance is 
required? For that young man who 
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protected us one evening, Gnspard 
de Grcoulx ! lie is dead! so young 1 
the dear gentleman !” 

“ The curse of heaven seems to 
hang over tliis family,’* muttered 
Suzanne. Well, we'il go and watch 
over the poor deceased.” 

" But I am afraid I shan’t he ahlo 
to go,” said Berthe; ‘^wc have f»assed 
so many nights up this week, that I 
can hardly keep awake. O Lord! only 
think, si&ter, Gaspard de Grcoulx I” 
“ I am sorry this good young m«m 
is dead; hut, whether it be for friends 
or foes,” interrupted Suzanne, looking 
fixedly at her sister, “ its our husinoss 
to go wherever we are wanted. But 
tell me, where did he die ?” 

At the Golden Cock Inn. lie 
breathed his last among strangers jnst 
like a man who has neither hou^e nor 
home. He must have been an orphan, 
without anybody caring for him, 
else some friend would have tended 
him on his death-be(l,” 

Come, let us start at once,” inter- 
rupted Suzanne, impatienlly. 

‘‘ Listen to me, sister,” resumed 
Berthe, after a moment’s reflection, 
ril go and help you ; but then, when 
everything is settled. I’ll come back, 
and Emilie will watch with }()ii, for 
really I would not be able to stay until 
morning.” 

Tlie }oung girl had listened atten- 
tively to this conversation, the latter 
part of which so astounded her that 
for some minutes she remained mute. 
At la^t she exclaimed — 

“Good heavens! where are we 
going to pass the night, and over whom 
are we to watch ?” 

Didn’t you hear,” replied Suzanne, 
drily ; “it’s over a dead person,” 

The poor girl grew as white as the 
lawn handkerchief that covered her 
neck. She felt herself quivering, and 
leant against the hack ot a chair. 

Suzanne winked in her wonted un- 
gracious way, and said — 

“ Don’t be foolish, child ; it requires 
but a little good-will. It’s all a matter 
of habit : perhaps, you’re afraid ?” 

Dreadfully afraid !” she answered, 
in a faint voice. 

“ You’ll easily get over it when once 
you have looked at a de.Kl person. 
Why, iny dear, it’s ordy the living we 
need fear — the dead never injure any- 
one ; nobody, since Dorcas, ever came 
to life again. What people say about 
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ghosts is more invention. Come, put 
on your mantle, take your prayer-book, 
your beads, and let us hurry to the 
inn.” 

Emilie complied ; through a senti- 
ment of iiol)lc pride, she overcame her 
fear and reluctance. To these women, 
who worked to earn their livelihood, 
she was now indebted for everything ; 
and the only means of avoiding being 
a burden was, to assist them in their 
business. Having summoned up ail 
her courage, she followed the Ravens, 
and kept saying her prayers the entire 
way. 

Buhinil the harbour stood a rather 
fine-looking house — this was tho 
Golden Cock Inn. At this period it 
was patronised by such people of re- 
spectability as were perfect strangers 
in Marseilles ; hut the customers 
were, indeed, ever few, for hospitality 
was more practised in France at that 
time than it is now-a-days. People 
received each other in their houses, 
and the remotest degree of kindreil 
was sufficient to secure a hearty wel- 
come. Therefore, had Gaspard de 
Grcoulx p^)^^sesse^l any friend or rela- 
tvein Marseilles, he would not have 
died in this inn. 

The Ravens found the door wide 
open ; a servant rnaitl, who met them 
at the bottom of the stairs, drew' close 
to the wall, and pointing to the first 
floor, saiil, with a frightened face — 

“ It’s there, the second room to the 
left; the tapers and flowers will be 
brought iinmeiliately.” 

Having said this, she hurried away 
with all possible speed. lu the mitldle 
of the stairs they met another servant- 
maid, who, on seeing them, blessed 
hersedf, and exclaimed — 

“Good Lord! hero they are. I 
thought there were hut two, and now 
come three of them 1” 

She was about disappearing also, hut 
Suzanne stopped her. 

“ Afa inicf' said she, snceringly, 
don’t go dow'u so fast, it’s so very 
dark that you might break your neck, 
and people would say it’s our fault.” 

The servant stood as though rooted 
to the spot, and stared in her face with 
terror-stricken eyes. The dame con- 
tinued — 

“ What did the young man die of ? 
Tell U'!, like a dear 1” 

“ Bless my soul I how do 1 know ?” 
she answerid, gruffly. “ The day be- 
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fore yesterday he took ilh and went to 
bed ; <a doctor was sent fur, but could 
not make out what his complaint was, 
and in the morning it w«*is all over with 
the poor man.” 

“ That’s the way people always call 
us in too late,” muttered the Haven. 

“ The body must . be cold by this 
time.” 

Having got to the first story, Su- 
zanne took out of her capacious pocket 
a needle and a pair of large scissors ; 
then, accompanied 'by Berthe, entered 
the first room ; it was iMupty. Hav- 
ing closed the door, tand beckoned 
Emilie to remain there, they walked 
into the next chamber. 

The young girl leant her elbow on 
the mantel-piece, and covered her face 
with her hands ; her whole frame 
shuddered, for she was the prey of an 
invincible terror ; not that the preju- 
dices of her infancy had any share in 
her impressions, or that she dreaded 
any supernatural apparition ; but she 
experienced to the highest degree that 
instinctive horror which seizes upon all 
animated beings when, for the first 
time, they are left face to face with 
death. Vainly did her reason strug- 
gle against her awe; albeit she in- 
wardly knew that she had no tlanger 
to apprehend, yet her anguish was as 
deep as though her life had been in 
peril. With involuntary starting, she 
listened to the steps of the dames 
walking to and fro in the adjacent 
room ; and as the day declined, her 
fears became more intense. 

Many a time she was on the point 
of opening the door and fiying to the 
convent ; but every time she w.‘is re- 
called to herself by a sense of her 
duty. 

An hour after, Suzanne and Ber- 
the ojiened the door, the latter saying — 
The body is laid out, and in very 
proper style, too; you don’t want 
me any longer, so I will go home, for 
1 am dreadfully fatigued. (lood night, 
then 1 Keep up your spirits, Emilie, 
you’ll liml there's no occasion to be 
frightened.” 

And the younger Haven left the inn, 
to return to her comfortless dwelling. 

“ You may come in now, Emilie,” 
the other said ; “ we’ll read the 

prayers for the dead.” 

Vainly did the young girl scan the 
pages of the prayer-book ; lier eyes 
grew dim; she could not find the 


place, and she was hardly able to hold 
the book in her trembling hands. 

** Make haste, child,” said Suzanne, 
pushing her gently. 

** In one minute,” answered Emilio ; 
and, with a supernatural effort, she 
rushed into the room. At first she 
saw nothing ; a cloud covered her 
eyes, her ears rang with a painful buz- 
zing; she felt reiady to faint. Suzanne 
made her sit in an arm-chair close to 
the door, and said, rather sourly — 

** Surely, there’s no occasion to get 
frightened 1 This is anything but an 
ugly corpse! — he must have been a very 
handsome young man, no doubt 1” 

Emilie endeavoured to conquer her 
fright, liaising her head, she looked 
about the room ; the scene she now 
beheld was, indeed, more melancholy 
than appalling. 

Four tapers wore lighted at the cor- 
ners of the bed ; the curtains were 
fastened up on either side ; at the head 
was hung a font of holy- water, and 
therein dipped a branch of holly, used 
as a sprinkler. On this funereal couch 
lay a human form, white and motion- 
less like the beautiful marble statues 
that rest over tombs. The shroud 
covered the dead body up to the shoul- 
ders ; the hands, folded over the 
breast, held a cro’-s, and a wreath of 
everlastings encircled the forehead. 

By degrees Emilio’s fright sub- 
sided, and w'as succeeded by a senti- 
ment of deep sadness. At last, in- 
stinct yielding to reflection, the young 
girl knelt down, and began the “ Li- 
tanies for the Dead.” 

** Oh ! you are more composed 
now,” Suzanne said, with satisfaction. 
** You see it is not^so very dreadful. 
Go on reading the oflice — I will join 
you ; and when wo have done. I’ll 
give you a cup of strong coffee, that 
will prevent your falling asleep in the 
night.” 

“ Thank you, Suzanne,” replied the 
young girl, in a low voice ; “ I’ll take 
nothing until morning. Come beside 
me — will you? — and let us pray for the 
soul of this poor young man.” 

She continued reciting, with intense 
fervour, the DeProfundis ; and Suzanne 
having knelt beside her, went on telling 
her heads, and mechanically repeating 
the verses. Never before had Emily 
prayed with a heart so utterly sad, and 
so completely detached from the world. 
The contemplation of this image of 
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nothingness brought to her mind a re- 
collfciioii of her ovvn misfortunes. 
She thought of her poor father, who, 
like this young man, had died, away 
from either parents or friends, in a 
house where his last looks had met but 
the indifferent glance of strangers. 
Never before had she fathomed that 
awful mystery which ends man’s des- 
tiny. To this, she, full of life, ra- 
diant with hope, had not hitherto given 
one moment's thought ; but now, im- 
pressed by this mute and supreme 
teaching, she bent her head in pio- 
found awe, repeating in her secret 
heart, “ We are all mere clay and 
dust ! Thou alone, oh ! Lord, reignest 
over death !’* 

Suzanne, having road the office to 
the very last requiem, experienced a 
feeling of satisfaetion at having per- 
forme«l this religious duty. She settled 
herself in a huge arm-chair, and plac- 
ing her feet on the fiMidei, said — 

“ This is certainly a ve ry comfort- 
able seat ! Einilic, my child, you must 
be peiished with cold. Sit you besitic 
me. Oh ! dear, what dreadful wea- 
ther this is 1 What a blessing to 
enjoy a good fire on such a frosty 
night !” 

Indeed, a sharp north-west wind 
was heard whistling ahroail ; the wood 
crackled cheerfully in the hearth, and 
the thermometer was down at zero. 

** The night is coming on fast," con- 
tinued the Raven. “ I engage they 
are all dying with fright down stairs. 
The servants will dream about ghosts, 
and tomorrow it will be the gossip all 
over Marseilles. You* are not fright- 
ened now — are you ?’* 

“ No,” rcpiierl Emily, in a sad but 
calm tone of voice. 

Tliey remained for a long time with- 
out saving a woni to each other ; the 
one absorbed in sad meditation — the 
other muttering her pr lyers, and 
busying herself stirring the tire. 

By degrees every noise cea.sed in the 
street, and a deep silence pervaded 
all, abroad as well as in the room. 
Nought was heard, save the watch- 
men, crying out the hour, and the 
sound of their poles on the pave- 
ment. 

'I'he old dame had fallen asleep, and 
Km I lie began to shudder. She sat 
closer to her ; yet she felt as if she 
were alone, and fright again seized 
upon her so very intensely that her 


heart almost censed to beat. Her face 
waxed pale, and from her forehead 
ran a cold perspiration. At times she 
concealed her face against the chim- 
ney-piece, to prevent her seeing any- 
thing in the room. Another moment, 
ami her imagination peopled the cham- 
ber with phantoms ; she thought she 
felt on her shoulders their uold breath- 
ing. This nervous trepidation lasted 
but a few minutes. Emilie passed 
both hands over her eyes, as thuugli 
to dispel these horrible vi.sions, and 
turning suddenly, carried her looks 
around the room. All that had belonged 
to the deceased was still lying, helter- 
skelter ; his watch, hanging at the 
head of the bed, was still going ; his 
rich silk-and-velvet costume, trimmed 
with costly lace, was carefully laid on 
an antiipie canape ; his sword and bat 
were on an arm chair ; and the silver 
buckles of his garters glittered on the 
chest of drawers. A^ is customary, 
the looking-glasses had been co- 
vered, to prevent the dead man’s f icc 
being nflectetl therein. The tapers 
burned slowly arouml the bed, shedfling 
a dim lustre, moie gloomy than dark- 
ness itself. 

Emilie gazed with fixed eyes upon 
the pale visage, and again her terror 
vanished. Now .she experienced but 
melancholy compassion, and wept. He 
whom death hail just stricken, was in 
the prime of youth ; his features had 
lost nothing of their manly beauty. 
His lips seemed half-opened by a f.iint 
smile, and the sh ulow of bis long eye- 
lash appeared to veil a glance ; in 
fact, one would have thought him 
slumbering, so much repose and calm 
sat on his forehead. 

“ Dead ! (lead ! — so young I Can it 
he possible ?” thought Emilie. “ Why 
did the soul fly from this body ? Per- 
haps he is but asleep ! — Sleep, that 
image of Death 1 Oh 1 iny (Jod, your 
mere will could awake him! — and yet, 
tomorrow he will be thrown into a 
grave, ami forever disappear from our 
world! Tomorrow he will lie in the 
eold clay, under the feet of the living 1 
Oh, Lord 1 — gracious Lord I — how 
awful is <leath 1” 

The young girl, pale and motion- 
less like him whose premature end 
she was mourning over, kept her eyes 
on the funereal couch ; silent tears 
dropped along her blanched cheek. 
She seemed absorbed in the coiitem- 
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pl.ition of this appalling scene ; but 
soon (lid the itiHiience of religious 
ideas revive in her ; her reflections 
turned to the eternal life. She re* 
menihered that, unlike the body, the 
soul is immortal ; and she thought that 
he for whom she now prayed, perhaps, 
looked upon her with gratitude from 
his heavenly home. Her lively faith 
and sudden rays of hope again warmed 
her heart. She figured to herself that 
one day, beyond this world, she might 
see him under his same human form, 
but then animated with strength and 
youth eternal. She imploringly raised 
lier fair visage to the heavens, as 
though they were to open to her gaze 
and reveal the end of a mystery, the 
beginning of which she was witnessing 
upon earth. 

At this moment, the nocturnal voice 
of the watchman Mas heard beneath the 
windows — 

“ It’s twelve o’clock 1 All is quiet 1 
Marseillais you may rest 1” 

Kmilie again directed her looks 
towards the bed, and suddenly falling 
hack, in a terror-stricken attitude, 
screamed — 

“ Gracious heaven ! The corpse is 
moving 1” 

Suzanne started out of her sleep. 

** What is the matter ? What hap- 
pened you ? Blessed Mary 1 Speak, 
child, speak 1” 

Kmilie, standing erect, with immove- 
able glance and trembling lips, pointed 
to the bed — 

“ The corpse is moving!” 

Indeed the fingers holding the cross 
were stretching slowly, and w ith faintly- 
apparent inoiion. 

The Lord be praised, the man is 
not dead!” exclaimed Suzanne, as she 
approached the presumed corpse. 

The thrilling voice of the dame 
roused the young man from his long 
slumber; with a strenuous effort he 
lifted himself on his hands, and cast 
around a slow and wondering glance. 

Kmilie fell on her knees beside the 
bed, her hands outstretched towards 
the man struggling against death’s 
embrace. Shii experienced that joy, 
not unmingled with terror, which 
Martha must have felt on beholding 
her brother rise from his tomb. 

Suzanne, albeit not entirely free from 
emotion, lo^t not her presence of 
mind. 

*• It was a lethargy !” Saying this. 


she upset with her foot the funereal 
apparatus, and threw' aside the wreath 
of everlastings. “ It’s the second time 
I witnessed a similar case. Come, sir, 
have courage ! We will take care of 
you.’* 

He is quite cold I” observed Emilio, 
who had ventured to touch the young 
man’s hands, which he had let drop, 
frozen.like. 

** Stand aside, Kmilie, let me manage 
him !” was Suzanne’s reply. 

She tore off the shroud, and, with a 
still robust arm, lifted the torpid body. 

You must come to the fire, sir ; 
I’ll help you. The heat will recover 
you. Kmilie, dear, ring the bell, call 
up the servants, and let them bring a 
bottle of good wine. Perhaps he will 
re(]uire bleeding; send for the doctor. 
There — you are warmer, now,” she 
added, closing the folds of the blanket 
ill which she had wrapped him. Put 
your feet near the fire, as near as you 
can, it’ll revive the circulation.” 

What has happened me ?” faintly 
said the young man, whose eyes were 
but half opened ; “ Where am I ?” 

** In your own room, sure. Do you 
feel any pain ? * 

** No ; but a complete exhaustion ; 
my limbs are lead-like, and my head 
so light — so light” — and he let it 
droop on the dame's shoulder. 

Kmilie had opened every door and 
called for help. The servants were 
still up in the kitchen ; they came to 
the bcittum of the stairs, but none 
would venture any further. 

For heaven’s sake,” Kmilie cried 
out, “w'ill you bring soiiie w ine ; it may 
save this young man’s life!” 

** Nonsense ; you want us to go up 
stairs, to frighten us !” said the old 
cook. 

•* I’d rather see Old Nick himself, 
than the witches’ face,” added the 
stable-boy, 

** She never deals but with the 
dead. Faith! I can’t believe M. De 
Gicoulx is como to life again,” the 
old cook continued ; it must he his 
ghost !” 

Kmilie went down to them, and 
begged that they would at least go fur 
a doctor. 

*• Faith !” they all said in one voice, 
" we’d better go for a priest 1” 

“ Kmilie 1 Eiiiilie 1” called out the 
Raven. 

Oh ! — Death of us all ! — Hark I 
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Hark !” they all scroameJ, running 
off mad with fright ; “ the ghost is 
wringing her iicckl” 

I'lie young girl hurried back to the 
chamber. • 

“ Not one of tl^em will cither come 
or go for a (h*ctor 1” she observed. 
Slie looked, pantmgly, and with timo- 
rous joy, at the revived corp»«e. 

Never mind, my dear,” replied 
Suzanne ; “give me the other blanket 
and the pillows. There, that will do! 
ril settle our patient for the night ; he 
will be more comfortable here than in 
bed. By and by I’ll make him take 
the broth 1 brought for myself, find 
to-morrow' 1 dare say he will be well 
enough to receive and thank the people 
that come to his funeral.” 

“ The L«)rd be thanked I it’s a 
miracle 1” vv.is Emilies next remark, 
as she approached geiith, with her 
hands clasped. However, .she felt 
still alariiiod at the lividity of the face ; 
the head, deprived of motion, still re- 
clined on Suzanne’s shoulder. 

“Alas! he gives no sign of life!” 
and .she witheld her breath, to li.sten 
to that of the patient’s. 

“ You know' nothing about it, dear,” 
retorted the Raven, abruptly. “Just 
now the pulse was insensible, and now 
it beats weakly. The body is getting 
warm by dcgree.s, and 1 can hear the 
respiration quite plain. At last he i.s 
out of danger — I know’ he is. Come, 
don’t look at me with tearful eyes, but 
try to help me. 1 suppose you are no 
lunger afraid, eh? Well, then, hold 
the pillow ? 

As Emilie attended to this, the head 
of the young patient sunk on her arm. 
This rejissured her completely. 

“ Oh !” she said, in a low and gentle 
tone, “ he is a.sleep ; 1 feel his breath- 
ing on my hands.” 

At this moment he opened, and 
lifted up to her, his fine expressive eyes. 

“ I am not a.sleep”-rand a long sigh 
heaved his breast. “ I am trying to 
becalm myself — iny head is so weak ! 
— I cannot collect iny thoughts. I 
imagine I have been very, very ill; 
and then an icy cold > ■ ■” 

“ Pr.ay, .sir, don’t .speak,” interrupted 
the dame, “ it fatigues you ; tomorrow 
you may talk as long as you like, but 
now try to slumber a while, and may 
you dream of all the happy days that 
are in store for you. You know wo 
are never healthy when we feel un- 
happy.” 


“ If I must recover but when happy, 
then I shall soon die,” faltered the 
young man, with another, but deeper 
sigh. 

Presently he felt more weary, closed 
hi.s eyes, and his breathing becoming 
slow'er, they saw he wished to go to 
sleep. Suzanne having gently re- 
moved his head, Jind placed it upon 
the pillow, .sat her.self beside him. The 
young girl withdrew a little aside ; .she 
experienced excessive mental excite- 
ment, and at the same time utter bo- 
dily annihilation. This state lent to 
all her sensations the appearance of a 
dream — all her faculties were absorbed 
in a sort of melancholy ecstasy. There 
.she sat oil the cliair, her head droop- 
ing on her knees — her eyes half closed 
— her hands claNped ; she remained 
utterly motionless. Suzanne thought 
she was resting, and thus did the night 
p.iss away. 

Towards morning the innkeeper’.s 
wife entered the room, and .seeing the 
funereal coueli emjity, ami the young 
man resting by the fire-place, she cried 
out with fright. 

This noise aw’oke tlie patient. The 
rest he had taken, as well as the wine 
and broth that had been administered 
to him, had made him recover .some 
strength. lie stood up, and said 
eagerly — 

“ Ah ! I feel quite well now. What 
disorder there is in the room ! Why 
am I not laiil in my bed ?” Then per- 
ceiving Emilie, he added, with a smile. 

You w’ere here last night ; I remem- 
ber it well. You nursed me ; 1 saw 
you, but was not able to thank you. 
Pray, may I ask your name ?” 

“ She is your niirsetcnder, as well 
as iny.self, sir,” abruptly replied Su- 
zanne. “ My chi hi, put on your 
cloak, and go home. Tell my sister 
to come, and, meanwhile, you may go 
to bed until evening.” 

Emilio .arose ; she obeyed slowly. 
As she passed close to the foot of tlio 
bed, she picked up the wreath of ever- 
]asting.s, and concealed it under her 
cloak. She was about departing, but 
when passing the threshold, she leant, 
h«alf fainting, against the door, and, 
pressing her head with her hands, fal- 
tered, “ Oh! dear me, how poorly I feel!” 

The old dame ran to her, and re- 
ceived her, fainting, in her arms. She 
immediately called out to the hostess, 
and desired her to procure a sedan^ 
chair to send home the young girl. 
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A fortnight harl elapsed, and Emilie 
was lying in the large bed, with the 
curtains carefully closed ; she was still 
too weak to get up. She had been 
very near dying of a nervous fever, 
and only the preceding evening was she 
declared out of danger. The two sis- 
ters were conversing, in a low voice, 
by the old-fashioned chimney. 'J'hey 
now saw that it was .impossible to con- 
tinue taking Emilie with them. She 
was too young to bear the life which 
they were ohligcil to lead.' 

IJoth were agreed about this, albeit 
they could not help thinking, that if 
she remained doing nothing, she would 
be of some expense to them. How- 
ever, they did not feel inclined to be- 
grudge her, as their business brought 
them fine profits. Every one imagined 
they were poor, but their spare money 
was lodged at a M. Vincent’s, a weal- 
thy merchant. Of this they made a 
perfect mystery, for had it been known 
abroad, they would have been in con- 
stant dread of robbers. 

The one advised to withdraw a small 
sum from the merchant’s hands, in order 
to meet their new charge ; but the 
other insisted that there would be no 
necessity for doing so. Emilie was of 
abstemious habits. They had in store 
more elotlies than would be required 
ill a whole year. They decided that 
she should stay at home whilst they 
would be away, and meanwhile occupy 
her&elf doing some needlework. She 
was recovering from her illness rapidly. 
True, she liad cost them much, for 
nothing had been spared ; not that 
they had regretted the money, or 
the care they had showui. They 
felt every day more and more at- 
tached to the young girl, who, but 
for their unceasing solicitude, would 
liave been lost to them. 

Presently the conversation was in- 
terrupted by a tapping at the door ; 
low as it was, it startled the fair invalid. 
Suzanne opened the door. 

Good gracious! is it you, sir ?” she 
said, with a deferential curtsey ; “I am 
delighted to see you. Are you able to go 
out so soon ? Are you quite well now ?*' 

’rokrably well, although still very 
weak,” replied M. do Grcoulx, for it 
W'as he ; “ but I longed to sec you, 
and return iny thanks.” 

Sit down, sir, and rest yourself,” 


said Berthe, welcoming the young 
man. “ Sister, bring a handful of 
branibles to cheer the fire. 1 am so 
glad to sec you. You seem quite re- 
covered, at least you look so very 
well.” 

** 1 must look so differently from 
what you first saw me, that you 
can hardly recognise me.” 

This answer was accompanied with 
a melancholy smile. 

In truth ins air was decidedly pre- 
possessing ; his hair, slightly pow- 
dered, as was then the fashion, was, 
at least so it could be surmised from 
the color of his eyes and brows, of a 
rich black. His manner of introducing 
himself, and also of speaking, betrayed 
at once the nobleman ; the case and 
dignity of bis deportment contrasted 
agreeably with his mild and u^elan- 
choly physiognomy. He took his seat 
between the two Ravens, and asked, 
taking a glance round the chamber — 

“ How is your young friend ? I 
sent every day to inquire about her, 
and really felt very uneasy until she 
was out of danger ; but — ” 

She is much better, sir, thank 
you,” interrupted Suzanne, placing 
her finger on her lips, and looking to- 
wards the bed: “there is not the 
slightest doubt of her recovery now.” 

“ Thanks be to God ! For I re- 
proached myself with being the invo- 
luntary cause of her illness ; it must 
have been brought on by the shock 
she received, and aKo by the fright. 
1 can well imagine what she must 
have sufiered during that terrible 
night. I, though a man, would have 
been terrified.” 

“ No wonder,” observed Suzanne ; 
“ people must have been for years, as 
w^e have been, in the habit of watching 
over the dead, not to be frightened 
out of their senses ; especially when 
seeing him move who was to be buried 
a few hours afterw'ards.” 

You saved my life, most assuredly. 
But for your presence of mind and 
kind attendance, I might have died with 
cold and hunger in my shroud.” As he 
said this a shudder ran over him. “ I 
never shall forget it; and 1 hope to be 
able some day to testify my gratitude 
in a more satisfiictory manner than at 
present. Meanwhile, please to accept 
this.” 
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It was a purse, to all appearance 
containing some twenty gold louis ; he 
placed it on Suzanne’s knees. 

« Oh ! this is ten times too ipuch, 
sir!” exclaimed both sisters, whose 
sharp glance eyed with delight the 
contents glittering through the net- 
work. 

I also wish to do something for 
your interesting young friend. Per- 
haps her parents are poor ? I might 
place her as companion with some lady 
of my family.” 

“ Many thanks for her, sir,” replied 
Suzanne, bridling up, and assuming an 
air of offended dignity, which M. de 
Grcoulx rightly deemed strange; ^‘she 
is poor, true ; but she is the daughter 
of a De Lescale.” 

“ Whatl” interrupted the young 
man, “ the De Leseales belong to 
one of the noblest houses of the pro- 
vincer They all are allied to the aris- 
tocratic families of Provence I” 

That is precisely why the younger 
member of this family was obliged to 
leave his own country, and seek else- 
where the means of peaceably earning 
his livelihood.” 

And Suzanne continued relating, 
in a low voice, the misfortunes of 
M. de Lescale, and the present pain- 
ful circumstar.ces of his daughter. 

To this relation the young man 
listened with an amazement not un- 
iiiixed with sadness. 

“ Can it be possible ? A noble- 
man’s daughter reduced to become a 
beggar !” 

** No, sir, never shall she be a beg- 
gar as long as we live,” retorted 
Berthe, with dignified pride ; “ she is 
to remain with us, and never will she 
want any one’s assistance. God forbid 
she should claim the protection of 
some distant relative. 1 know of no- 
thing more painful than the compas- 
sion of those rich people who feel 
ashamed of their own relatives, because 
of their poverty.” 

(yaspard, turning toward the place 
where Emilie lay, hinted to the damo 
to speak in a lower tone. 

** If she heard you,” he observed, 
« it might hurt her feelings to find that 
a stranger is made the confidant of her 
distress.” 

** There’s no fear of her overhear- 
ing us, as she is dozing,” answered 
Suzanne ; “ else she would have asked, 
before this, with whom we were talking.” 


There was a pause, during which 
the two sisters did not divert their 
looks from Gaspard, who seemed lost 
in reverie. Had he believed in the in- 
fluence of the Evil Eye, he would 
certainly have deemed himself be- 
witched ; not that the countenances of 
his two hostesses had in themselves 
anything menacing ; on the contrary, 
they expressed a certain degree of 
kindness. 

Berthe broke this interval of silence 
by inquiring whether the young man 
had ever, casually, resided at the 
Chateau de Grcoulx? He made no 
difficulty in informing them that he 
usually resided at Grcoulx with his 
grandfather. 

Great was the amazement of the 
dames when they heard that the old 
gentleman was still alive. 

Gaspard himself was not a little 
suprised at their knowing his relative. 

** The last time I saw him, it was 
about fifty years ago,” Suzanne ex- 
plained ; “ he was then a handsome 
man, and his son The Chevalier, so 
they called him, young as he was—.” 

“ My father 1” interrupted Gaspard. 

“ Was then a lovely, fairheaded boy, 
as fair as his mother,” she continued ; 
** he often would run away from his 
tutor, Z’ Abbe Jollivet, to go and 
sport with the young peasants, who all 
knew and loved him.” 

Alas ! he died twenty years ago,” 
added the young man ; “ I scarcely 
knew him ; having also lost my mo- 
ther shortly after, I remained an or- 
phan under the guardianship of my 
grandfather.” 

So you are sole heir to the title and 
fortune of the Barons de Greoulx ?” 
remnrked Berthe. 

** Yes, I am an only son, as my fa- 
ther was,” replied the young man, in a 
mournful tone ; “ My nearest kinsman 
now is my grandfather, the Baron de 
Greoulx.” 

“ He must of course,” the other 
hinted, “have centred upon you all his 
ambition, and taken great delight in 
seeing you enjoy all that could gratify 
the vanity of a gentilhomme f 

“ True ; hitherto, up to a very re- 
cent period, I lived like a lord. The 
Baron never quits his chateau, where 
he receives in the most handsome style 
all the nobility of Provence. I spent the 
entire of last year in Paris, living upon 
an allowance liberal enough to enable 
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me to make a handsome figure in the 
fashionable Parisian world. The Duke 
de B f a relation of ours, is Gen- 

tleman of the King's chamber. He 
presented meat the court of Versailles, 
where I passed two months to acquire, 
as we say, the court manners. 1 re- 
turned since Christmas, but remained 
only a week at my grandfather's man- 
sion. This journey gave me a ta^te 
for liberty, and when 1 returned to the 
yoke, [ could not submit. I was wrong, 

1 confess ; but such a life had become 
insupportable to me." 

These last words he said with an ex- 
pression of haughtiness and despon* 
deiicy. 

** ^Iy grandfather manifested inten- 
tioiis little in accordance with mine. 
My temper is after his own, firm, per- 
haps even stubborn. 1 resisted, he then 
treated me like a disobedient child ; 
overwhelmed me with reproaches and 
threats. In order not to be wanting 
in the respect I owe him, I left the 
chateau, and came to Marseilles." 

“ Perhaj)s without money ?" inter- 
rupted Berthe. 

“ I had about me some fifty golden 
louh ; tills was sufficient to enable me 
to live for a time as an humble citizen, 
without servants or carriage. More- 
over, I intended entering the army at 
the moment I fell suddenly ill." 

“ 'Phrough weariness and sorrow," 
again interrupted the Raven. 

“ Yes, it is quite true and he sighed ; 
“ I am young, of noble birth, and the 
only heir to a large fortune, yet 1 have 
led a weary, miserable life." 

“ Like all those dependent on the 
Baron," said Suzanne, with the accents 
of a bitter compassion. 

“ Oh I you may as well tell us every- 
thing ; we knew the fiiinily ages ago." 

“ Then did you ever live in the Cha- 
teau de Greoulx ? 

“ We did,” answered Suzanne, ra- 
ther bluffly ; but it is useless to en- 
ter into particulars. All we need say 
ib, that we were closely acquainted with 
your family; with those whoaredeadas 
well ns the one living; we knew them 
all ; therefore you may place every 
confidence in us." 

(raspard conjectured that the dames 
had been in the service of the late 
Baroness de Greoulx, his grandmo- 
ther, dead about half a century ago ; 
and, albeit ho thought them to be of 
rather low station, he did not despise 


the proofs of interest they showed him, 
after their own way. 

** If you knew my grandfather,” he 
resumed, *‘you must comprehend what 
I had to endure, living under his au- 
thority. He is a man whose absolute 
and violent will never brooked a con- 
tradiction ; he is possessed of all those 
qualities that give renown in the world ; 
he is handsomely generous, most en- 
gaging and graceful in his manners ; all 
who come to visit the chateau receive 
fiom him the hospitality of a prince, 
and quit him enchanted with his kind- 
ness. To whomsoever does not know 
him otherwise, he appears, despite of 
his age, to be a man of even temper, 
and perfect amiability ; but for me, and 
all belonging to him, he ever was harsh 
and inflexible, even to cruelty. When 
but a child, 1 often shuddered at a 
mere look from him ; I was but too 
w^ell aware that the slightest giddiness, 
forgetfulness, or irregularity in my 
duties, brought upon me the most se- 
vere punishment ; my life w'as a con- 
tinual dread of his anger. In after 
years I had to yield in my leanings, 
tastes, ideas, and temper ; the least 
contradiction to his will was taken as 
an offence, every observation as a want 
of respect. In fact, my existence was 
not unlikegthat of a monk who makes 
the vow of passive obedience, and has 
nothing of his own, nut even his will. 
From year to year, such restraint be- 
came more unendurable ; repeatedly 
1 w'as near flying from the chateau, and 
renouncing everything. My journey 
to Paris afforded me some respite, but 
also made me the better perceive how 
intolerable was that restless despotism 
of iny grandfather's. I again entertain- 
ed ideas of resistance, even of revolt. 
On the evening of my arrival, the 
Baron kept me with him after supper, 
and said, in his own dry and short tone 
— * Gaspard, I desire you to marry 
Mademoibelle Louise de la Verriire. 
She is the wealthiest heiress in all 
Provence. Since last week I have been 
busy preparing the marriage-settle- 
ments with my lawyer. The contract 
is to be signed shortly ; you will then 
know what fortune I intend to bestow 
upon you. Now, sir, you may retire 
to your apartment. ' " 

“ That’s the way he always would 
speak," Berthe observed. “Well, then, 
what followed? Excuse, dear sir, my 
iuvuluntary interruption.” 
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«* Then I bowed respectfully and with- Why, if we did it, then might we he 
drew. Mademoiselle delaVcrriere is a rightly called birds of prey, and de- 

young lady of an exterior anything serve our surname of ‘ Ravens.* ** 

but pleasing ; nor even do her feartures “ So you are aware that people have 

bear the stamp of kindness • as tt) her given you such names ?” imiuired 

mind, it is in perfect keeping with the Gaspard, with a half smile, 
rest. For several days, 1 felt dread- Yes, sir ; but what care we about it I 

fully perplexed. To hear my grand- The good Marseillaise are afraid of us, 

father, this alliance was all but con- and point at us in the streets. What 

eluded. I lectured myself, almost matter ? We are conscious of never 

preached myself, into submission ; but having done harm to any living crea- 

reason, as well as iny senses, revolted ture ; we await, with resignation, our 

against this projected union. I’d have last day.” 

become a monk rather than marry the M. de Grcoulx admired the old 
fascinating\\Q\VGb'i** At length one day dames* philosophy, so simple in its 
J abruptly took my resolution, and ]‘ractice, and breathing a spirit of true 
went to my grandfather. 1 expressed, piety. At last, being about to take 
in the most reverential manner, my leave, he held out hi^j^^nd to the 
positive refusal — to tell you the truth I sisters, saying — 

trembled all the time.” “ I shall often come to see you. 

“No wonder!” thought Suzanne, Keep this money; jou will lend it to 

aloud. me, should I ever want it.’* 

“ As to what followed, I could not At this moment he turned his looks 
tell ; 1 was beyond myself. The first towards the bL‘d, thinking he had seen 

words he uttered were a threat to have a slight movement behind the cur- 
me incarcerated. That very evening tains. Rertho divined his thoughts, and 
1 left the chateau ; I feared not to said — 
he able to master my indignant passion, “ She is still asleep.** 

and took at random the road to Mar- The two sisters iiccompanied the 

seilles. Since then, I had no tidings young man to the door : meanwhile, 
whatever from Gicoulx. I but too Emilio half-opened the curtains and 
well know my grandfather ; he never put her head forward ; for more than 
will forgive me, and when he dies, an hour she had been kneeling on her 
bis inalcdictiuii will be my inherit- bed, gazing at the handsome stran- 
ance.” ger. When the Ravens re-entered 

“ Matters may still be put to the room, she laid down again, and 
rights,” said Suzanne, shaking her pretended to be slumbering. For 
liead; “ against death alone there is a long time after their visitor’s depar- 
r.o remedy ; and yet one may escape tiirc they conversed about young l)e 
from it, for you, iny dear sir, are a Grcoulx, Both were agreed in feel, 

striking proof of it. We will do all iiig a real interest in the young man. 

in our power to be of service to you, ** He treated us with afiection,” 

as far as our means allow; if you thought the one; “ he did not despise 
want money, we can lend you some ; us for being poor.” 
that will be better than to apply to “ And he has a grateful heart,’* 

usurers ; and, in the first place, here observed the other, 
is a sum we will not accept;” and And the last words of their con versa- 

she gave back the purse to the young tion were — Well, (jod grant he may 

man. “ Certainly not ; we would say some day * The Ravens have been 

not fake that money — only think ! so my most devoted friends 1* ” 

much gold for one night’s attendance ! 


CHAPTER V. 

A days afterwards, Gaspard de a huge dress of Iblack silk, which 
Grcoulx returned to that gloomy looked much like the old gown of a 

dwelling, the threshold of which no lawyer ; her snow-white, delicately- 

one willingly ventured to cross ; he shaped hands issued from extremely 

found Emilie seated at the fire between wide sleeves; a spacious hood half 

the Ravens. Berthe had wrapped her in concealed her fair head, and a sort of 
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velvet mantle covered her ehoulderii. 
This costume* a rather strange one fur 
a patient* had been selected from among 
the heaps of dres<«es which* of wont^ 
were allotted to the two sisters. 

There was something forbidding in 
this attire* but* like a flower surrounded 
with dark foliage* Emilie’s lovely 
countenance projected in a graceful 
relief from the midst of these black 
folds: she was now turned towards 
the hearth* her blanched cheeks receiv- 
ing a transient glow from the reflection 
of the flame* and in this position her 
features shone with a calm and suffer- 
ing beauty* which made no small 
impression upon the young man. 

** She is quite convalescent* is she 
not ?” he inquired* in a low volte ; and 
as she slowly directed her looks to- 
wards him* he approached in a most 
respectful attitude* and said-— 

** I knew* mademoiselle* you were 
almost well* and no' one felt more joy 
than I on hearing of your recovery.’* 

These words* the sound of this voice* 
still increased Emilie's paleness ; her 
emotion was deep ; but as vet she felt 
unconscious of what could be the 
source of these violent throbbings of 
her heart. 

' During the last three weeks her 
mind had been engrossed with the one 
same thought and remembrance: that 
of the man she had seen lying as dead* 
and who had risen to life as though 
her tears and fervent prayers had re- 
called him from the threshold of the 
grave; this was her fixed idea* and 
she delighted in it* through a natural 
want of emotions. Words failed her 
to respond to #Gaspard ; she bowed* 
half smiled to him* and leant in the 
easy chair* wherein she had been com- 
fortably settled by Berthe. 

She is rather exhausted*" said 
Suzanne* offering her own seat to 
Gaspurd ; ** her convalescence has 

not been as rapid as we expected. The 
other evening* after you left*' she was 
resting ; but the night was bad ; the 
fever returned* and we had to stay up 
till daylight ; at last* by the grace of 

A God* she slept* and now she is all 
right. 1 daresay she'll be able to go 
to mass with us next Sunday. All 
she requires is quiet of mind; she 
hasn't a bit of courage; she is con- 
stantly hurled in a sort of reverie* and 
seems to live in a world different from 
ours. Come* my child* rouse *yottr- 
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self*, anil talk with the chevalier. Don't 
you know he was kind enough to send 
every day to inquire about your 
health-?" 

** I tee! deeply grateful* Monmur,** . 
Ernilie said* in a faint voice. ** I am 
better — nearly well-— my friends have 
taken such care of me. Oh I I shall 
never forget all they have done for 
mel Yes* Suzanne* Berthe* you have 
saved my life*" she added, fbelingly* 
and loolcing with much affection at 
both the sisters. 

Her heart was strongly moved* 
through a deep sense of gratitude ; 
presently tears dimmed ' her eyes ; a 
something hitherto unknown to her 
caused her to give vent to her feelings* 
and indeed she needed but a pretext 
to weep. 

" Now* Ernilie* T won't have you 
cry* nor will I allow you to give way 
in this manner*” exclaimed Berthe* 
with a scolding kindness ; you know 
it injures your health ; besides* is not 
this a nice welcome for the chevalier ? 
Come* come* wipe your eyes* and let 
us talk of something more gay. As 
the pyoverb hath it* * Thb expectation 
of a minute of grief is more painful 
, than the remembrance of many past 
sorrows.* Only think* that next Sun- 
day we will take you to last mass* that 
you may thank the Almighty for your 
recovery.” 

Having said thus much* she gently 
placed Emilie's head on a soft pillow* 
and swept her hand over the young 
girl's forehead* as though to dispel the 
clouds of sadness. 

M. de Grcoulx looked at the patient 
with keen interest ; never had a woman 
shown herself under more striking 
contrasts ; her budding beauty gleamed 
between the parchment faces of the 
Havens* as a sunbeam playing through 
an obscure grove ; and her presence 
diffused light and joy through this 
abode* where one thing and all be- 
tokened wretched poverty. 

Gaspard heaved a sigh 1 As he di- 
verted his looks from Ernilie* his glance 
happened to full upon a wreath of ever* 
lastings hanging over the mantel- 
piece* and surmounting the image of 
some saint. 

**ltwas Ernilie brought that*”ob« 
served Berthe; **the day she was 
carried home senseless* 1 found this 
wreath passed round her arm. A 
strange fancy* I must say.** 

2 L 
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** I have beeo told it brings good 
luck to keep the flowers that have been 
placed over a dead person,” eagerly 
interrupted the young girl 5 *i 80 I 
thought it no harm to take the wreath 
without asking permission.” 

** Well, really you had a curious 
idea !” ejaculated Suzanne, with good- 
humoured raillery ; but don’t you 
see, child, the chevalier was but half- 
dead, so there can’t be any virtue at 
nil in the flowers.” • 

" Yes ; but then another thought 
struck me.” 

Well, let us hear your other 
thought.” 

** Why,” she hesitated to say, " I 
felt so very ill that 1 expected the 
wreath would be of avail for me.” 

If I had known that, I would have 
thrown it into the firel” Berthe 
interrupted, making a movement as 
though the deed should follow the 
will. 

Oh ! no I do not, I beg of you I” 
exclaimed Emilie ; 1 wish to keep 

these flowers for myself ; sure, it does 
not make us die to think of death ; and 
.«>ome day, in many, many years, 1 
would like those everlastings to be 
jilaced on my forehead, previous to 
my being laid in my tomb.” 

“ But, my child, you do not 
expect to die an old maid, do you, 
though ?” Berthe asked, with a half- 
smile ; <*it would be rather a premature 
resolution.” 

Emilie lowered her eyes ; albeit she 
made no answer, a slight movement 
of her brows, and the expression of 
her lips were tantamount to an affirma- 
tion. 

She is right,” thought Gaspard to 
himself; “beauty, nobility of birth, 
perfection, will be of no avail, for she 
is poor I A noble family will scorn 
her ; it is likely she will not consent to 
marry a man of low extraction, there- 
fore she will remain single her entire 
life.” 

The fair orphan had now closed her 
eyes ; it was obvious this conversation 
had flitigued her. The Ravens con- 
tinued to talk with Gaspard in a very 
low voice. 

“ Well,” inquired Berthe, “did you 
take any step, or attempt anything with 
regard to the Baron ?” 

“ Nothing whatever, as yet,” re- 
sponded Gaspard, but too ready to 
converse with the dames, the sole per- 


sons who took a real interest in him ; 
“the only means of obtaining my 
grandfather's pardon would be to say 
that I am prepared to marry Made- 
moiselle de La Verriere, and at such 
a price I desire it not.” 

“ But, then, matters cannot stand 
as they are ?” 

“ I know that,” he answered, with 
a melancholy, though determined tone ; 

“ 1 shall make up my mind and write 
to the Baron ; my letter will have no 
effect ; of this 1 am well aware. It 
will not prevent his disinheriting me ; 
but 1 wish to convince him that, under 
any other circumstances, I would have 
obeyed his will ; 1 shall assure him of 
the true respect I still entertain for 
him ; of my fervent desire that his old 
days may be long and prosperous : af- 
terwards I will enter the king’s army, 
and, perhaps, I will make my way to 
fortune: if a bullet stop me on the 
road, I shall die without one regret ; 
for there is not one soul to whom my 
life could be of the least interest.” 

Emilie lowered her hood, as though 
the light fatigued her sight ; she re- 
mained thus, her face half concealed, 
and her clasped hands pressed upon her 
breast. 

“ Such is my resolution,” continued'.^ 
Gaspard ; “ I have no second course 
to adopt.” 

“ The Baron has not the power of 
entirely disinheriting you,” remarked 
Berthe ; “you are his only descendant 
in a direct line, and according to the 
custom of Provence the rights of no 
other kinsman can prevail over your’s.” 

“ You are right,” rejoined the young 
man, rather surprised to And the old 
dame acquainted with the customs of 
Provence, “but our noble fiefs are 
not inalienable. 

“ Do you really think, then, that he 
would go so far as to change the na- 
ture of his property, and sell his estates 
for the purpose of depriving you of 
the inheritance ?” 

“ You little know my grandfather, 
if you doubt it. 1 never saw him once 
fail to put a threat into execution. I 
have resisted — disobeyed his order. 
The only means of being reconciled 
1 emphatically reject ; therefore 1 am 
perfectly conscious of what 1 can ex- 
pect from him at present.” 

“ Still, if I were you,” observed 
Suzanne, whose attention and interest 
vied with her sister’s, “ I would not 
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act too hastily. The baron allows you 
to live here peaceably ; remain in Mar* 
seilleSf and then we bhall see. We 
will assist you as far as our little means 
will permit. Of necessity the Cheva- 
lier de Greoulx cannot live like a mere 
clerk ; we will lend you money. 

** I cannot express all I feel for your 
affectionate interest; hut who knows 
whether I should ever be able to repay 
you," interrupted the Chevalier. Con- 
sider that my future prospects are 
anything but brilliant. 1 may die 
without leaving enough for my funeral 
expenses ; who, then, would pay my 
debts ?” 

** Don’t mention that,” brusquely 
retorted the Raven ; ** you may ac- 
cept our offer without any scruple 
whatever — you may, I tell you." 

Emilie listened in a silent attitude, 
her head bent down, her face con- 
cealed beneath her hood. How gladly 
would she have pressed to her heart 
these two poor old women, who were 
now endeavouring to force the young 
man to alter his plans. She uttered 
not a word as long as his visit lasted ; 
but no sooner was ho gone, than she 
rose, and exclaimed, with a sweet 
smile, taking gently Berthe’s hand — 
How very kind you are I Oh 1 I 
feel quite well now ; I long to be com- 
pletely restored to health. I gave you 
so much trouble, and yet you uttered 
not a word of complaint 1 I can’t tell 
you how gladly I will work for you, 
and how happy I shall feel to make 
myself usefuU" 

From this day M. De Greoulx re- 
gularly visited the dames. There were 
at the time but few patients in town ; 
this allowed them time to receive his 
visits. He was wont to come in the 
evening. Berthe always took care to 
have a good fire, before which was 
laid the antique table, over which an 
old black apron acted the part of a 
table-cover. Suzanne would then take 
from the press an old pack of cards, 
and Emilie bring a leathern bag, filled 
with mere Hards (the fourth part of a 
sou). 

The Ravens were very fond of cards. 
This harmless amusement gave them 
now and then the opportunity of win- 
ning a few pence from Gaspard. Wil- 
lingly did the young nobleman play 
their game, whilst the charming or- 
phan, seated at that corner of the table 
where the lamp was placed, silently 


observed him talking or playing ; yet 
so reserved were her looks, that she 
did not appear to lift up her eyes from 
her work. M. De Greoulx soon ex- 
perienced the greatest delight in 
thesQ evenings ; albeit he always had a 
strong dislike for cards, he found this 
game entertaining; and it was ever with 
feelings of regret that he heard the 
church clock strike nine, the hour at 
which he must retire, so enthralling 
was Emilie*s beauty — so sweet was the 
expression of her large blue eyes, when 
uplifted to welcome his arrival 1 For 
the two old dames he entertained, also, 
sentiments of gratitude, and even af- 
fection. Through their cold, and 
sometimes vulgar manners, a sound 
judgment and real goodness of heart 
were strikingly perceptible. It even 
happened, at times, that they spoke, 
as though through remembrance, 
a language little in accordance with 
their rank in life. In truth, they 
often expressed ideas which strangely 
contrabted with the niggardly habits 
of their life. They wanted neither 
wit nor penetration ; yet they did not 
in the least suspect that love could 
spring up between the handsome young 
man and the lovely orphan, who 
scarcely conversed together, but steal- 
thily stole a glance at each other, and 
seemed to place their happiness in 
merely seeing the dames enjoy their 
game at cards. Nor could they dream 
that such feelings might exist between 
them ; for the poor old dames had no 
experience of the passions, no one 
having ever loved them. 

M. De Greoulx yielded to the charm 
of this obscure but tranquil existence, 
without caring about the past or the 
future. Never had his life glided 
away so blissfully. There dwelt for 
the first time, within his breast, one of 
those passionate affections which so 
completely absorb the thoughts, and 
from which we derive every sad or 
joyful impj ession. 

To the very respectful letter which 
he had addressed to his guardian and 
relative no answer had come ; yet he 
wondered not at this silence. Such 
conduct on the part of the Baron 
seemed to the young man the unmis- 
takeable proof that his independence 
was for ever gained ; nor did he regret 
the sacrifice with which it must needs 
be attended. 

The Ravens reflected upon this 
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subject more gravely; but to their 
anxious inquiries he would invariably 
respond — “ When I am perfectly sure 
that the B«aron has excluded me. from 
his will, then will 1 at once take my 
resolution, and though a nobleman, 
exert myself, and work for my 
support. Yet I do not entertain the 
least doubt but that my days will pass 
away happier than if I had wedded 
the rich heiress.” 

One Sunday the dames and Emilie 
were returning from vespers, which 
they had heard at La Major. The 
day was beautiful, soft was the breeze 
hovering over the bosom of the sea ; 
glimmering were the various hues re- 
flected therein from the rosy clouds. 
The saline perfumes of the sea-weed, 
wafted by a gentle wind, mingled with 
the fragrance of spring. The terrace 
was thronged by myriads of promena- 
ders, eager to inhale those reviving 
emanations, and enjoy the last hours 
of sunshine. 

They crossed the irregular square, 
stretching from the church to the 
Fort Saint Jean. This promenade is 
an immense terrace, built over the 
ramparts bathed by the wide sea. In 
calm weather the strollers can hear 
the profound murmur of the waves 
gently breaking against the reefs, 
sweetly contrabting w'ith the joyous 
cries of the children sporting along 
the strand. 

When the wind blows high (coining 
from the sea) the roaring and irritated 
waves beat these huge walls, and the 
foaming billows, white as the moun- 
tain snow, wash the stone, worn away 
by the saline air. The white sails of 
the fishing-boats quit the harbour in 
fine weather, and furrow the roadstead 
wherein lay the foundations of the 
many pretty country houses, crown- 
ed with pine.groves. Opposite the 
port of Marseilles clusters of bar- 
ren, greyish cliffs, form an island, on 
which stands the Chateau d’lf, an old 
state prison, safer than the Bastile 
ever was ; from the sea shore may be 
seen its lofty towers, intersected but 
with few windows ; beyond this stands, 
at the horizon, the lighthouse of Pla- 
nier, rising like a mast ; ever and anon 
do the mibls steal from the eyes its 
undefined shape, suspended between 
sky and water. 

Emilie, leaning pensively on the pa- 
rapet, was lost in admiration, contem* 


plating with an eagle eye the gorgeous 
scenery, the pure sky, the calm sea, 
reflecting the azure above, and the 
crimson sunset already gilding the 
neighbouring clouds. As she carried 
her looks from the sea to the heavens, 
she sighed deeply and exclaimed— - 

** How very magnificent 1” 

** Splendid weather for our fisher- 
men 1” observed Berthe, “ fish will be 
given away to-morrow.” 

** Ob, I declare there is M. de 
Grcoulx yonder !” exclaimed Suzanne, 
joyfully ; “ look you, Emilie, with 
your young eyes, for mine often de- 
ceive me.” 

Emilie started, and turned round 
instantly. 

“It is the Chevalier, indeed it is 
[sJie could not mistake him) ! he does 
not see us. What in the w'orld is he 
looking at so attentively? He stands 
erect, just like a saint in a niche.” 

They soon neared the young man, 
who said, hurriedly — 

‘‘ 1 just called upon you ; I have 
had a letter — a letter from the Ba- 
ron !” 

“At last I” observed both dames 
W'ith one voice. 

From the Stadness depicted in his 
countenance they surmised unfavour-'^ 
able tidings ; they added, with anx- 
iety— 

“ So you have got bad news ?” 

“ You shall see,” replied be, hand- 
ing the letter. 

“ Au Chitcau dc Oiunulx, 
iGth of April 1743. 

** Monsieur mon petit-fils, — You 
.shall not marry Mademuibelle de la 
Verriere. I desire you to return near 
me without one moment’.H delay. 
Under this sole condition will I for- 
give your conduct. I hope that, in 
future, your respect and obedience 
will make up for the past. 

** Now, having expressed my will, I 
pray God may be with you. 

C. Baron de Gheoulx.*' 

Gaspard accompanied them home- 
ward, and they continued conversing 
on the engrossing subject. 

“ Well, you must depart immedi- 
ately,” advised Berthe. “ Things seem 
to take a more favourable turn ; this 
is the first time 1 heard of the Baron 
giving up his own way 1’* 

“ How changed be must be, to be 
sure V* remarked Suzanne. 
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** All is going on rightly now,* 
ursued Berthe. «Let us hasten 
ome ; we’ll talk over it more at ease 
than in the streets. Well, well! 
the Baron has yielded for once — given 
up your marriage ; it's as good as a 
miracle I 1 would not have believed 
it, if 1 had not seen the letter, written 
and signed with his own hand." 

Emilie had wrapped herself in her 
mantle, and kept at a little distance, 
walking in silence. As they neared 
the house, Gaspard, having purposely 
loitered, joined her and said in a low 
and reproachful voice — ** Mademoiselle, 
you alone seem to bo indifferent to 
what happens me.*' 

She raised her mantle, and, for her 
sole response, lifted up to him her 
eyes suffused with tears. 

** Ah 1” said he, in a tono of un- 
speakable affection and jo}', dear 
Emilie !" 

What is the matter with you, 
my dear V" asked Berthe, observing 
an alteration in the young girl’s coun- 
tenance. ** How very pale you are ! 
you must have caught cold ; go in 
quickly and warm yourself.” 

The evening wore away sadly. 
The Ravens would not play at cards ; 
' the idea of parting with their dear 
gentilhomme affected them deeply. 
The two lovers were abiorbed in the 
enjoyment of these last hours of hap- 
piness, not free from sorrow. They 
listened with a restless dread to each 
stroke of the clock, and when nine 
was heard chiming at St. Laurent's, a 
shudder passed over Gaspard and 
Emilie ; a few minutes more, and both 
young hearts exchanged an affectionate 
but melancholy adieu. 

Before daybreak, M. de Grcoulx 
quitted Marseilles. In the evening 


the Ravens were sent for to watch 
over a corpse, so that poor Emilio 
remained alone in the spacious cham- 
ber. • She sank into that state of des- 
pair? and prostration experienced at 
the loss of all that gives zest and en- 
dearment to life ! 

During the day she had drawn her 
strength and energy from the neces- 
sity of concealing her grief ; no 
change had been perceptible in her air 
or manner; no apparent sign of inward 
trouble on her countenance. More- 
over, albeit she knew Gaspard to be 
every hour further from her, she still 
expected him in the evening as was his 
wont. But once left in solitude, she 
needed no longer to silence her secret 
feelings; she sat at the very place 
where usually sat he whose destiny she 
felt interwoven with hers, and whose 
presence alone had awakened in her that 
undefined longing of every heart for 
the sister soul. 

She recalled every circumstance, 
even of the most trifling nature, linked 
with Gaspard ; repeated to herself his 
last few words, so perfectly veiled in 
their meaning, but to which the 
emotion of his voice, the eloquence of 
his glance, added more than volumes. 
How fondly the forlorn orphan clung 
to this dawning affection 1 Her vivid 
imagination became heated to the ut- 
most enthusiasm, but the sooner to 
fall from its fanciful regions. Des- 
pondency spread its icy shroud over 
all her fair visions, and she yielded to 
the melancholy influence. 

She bent her head on her breast, 
let fall her arms, and, mournful and 
sad, remained in the same place where 
the two sisters found her in the morn- 
ing, cold, pallid, and in tears. 
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SOCIAL statistics; or, hints for the 13IPROVEMENT OF DIRECTORIES.- 


We have lonpf been struck by some 
remarkable deficiencies in the most 
complete works of this nature ; and 
have only refrained, up to the present 
moment, from calling attention to 

them, in the hope that the authors 
themselves would have anticipated our 
observations, by volunteering to supply 
the wants of which we complain, in- 
deed, from the experience we have had 
for several years of the great value, 
for many practical purposes, of Mr. 
Thom's publication, in particular; and 
having found that work steadily in- 
creasing in the quantity of its materials, 
and the accuracy of its information, we 
confess that we opened his Directory 
for 1850, not without very sanguine 
expectations of seeing our own views 
to some extent carried out ; but, amidst 
many improvements and additions, we 
have failed to discover those which 
would, in our opinion, double the value 
of a work of the kind. 

The glaring defect, then, to our 
judgment, of the ordinary directory, 
is its almost exclusive adaptation to 
professional and commercial purposes, 
utterly neglecting a thousand more 
important uses of a domestic and social 
nature to which such a publication 
might easily be adapted. In a social 
point of view, what information is to be 
got even from Mr. Thom’s work, ample 
as it is, beyond the names and residences 
of the inhabitants of the city and sub- 
urbs? For the lawyer, the doctor, 
the merchant, the tradesman, itabounds 
with all sorts of useful intelligence ; 
gives a full account of every public in- 
stitution ; furnishes tables without end 
for computing interest, ascertfiining 
stamp-duties, calculating servants’ 
wages, and turning English money 
into Irish, or Irish back into English ; 

then, in the novel article of statistics, it 
leaves the " Companion to the Alma- 
nac ” a thousand miles in the rere, for 
it has literally become a digest of all 
the bills and papers of the Session, and 
might properly be called the concen- 


trated essence of Blue Books. But of 
what use are any of these business-like 
details to multitudes of people, to men 
of pleasure, for instance, or to the fair sex 
generally ? A comprehensive directory 
ought surely to provide useful infor- 
mation for all classes and conditions of 
people, instead of aiming only to be of 
service in the counting-house, the shop, 
or the public office. In London, in- 
deed, there is a Court Guide,” but 
it is nothing but a meagre repertory of 
names anil abodes, not even giving tlie 
names of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
or treating the Londoners to an abridg- 
ment of their annals, as our more li- 
beral almanac-makers have done from 
time immemorial. We do not quarrel 
with the number of tables which have 
enriched our Dublin Directories, but 
only with their partiality. We want 
a directory that will direct everybody, \ 
and not merely merchants, attorneys, 
clerks, and housekeepers ; that will 
come home, not only to our business, 
but to our bosoms ; thcat will be us 
much in demand in the boudoir as in 
the bureau ; assist in other transactions 
of life beside buying and selling, and 
be as indispensable to a practical young 
lady, for example, as to the gravest 
practical man. This brings us at once 
to a defect which we may as well 
notice here as anywhere else, and 
which we hope Mr. Thom will remedy 
in 1851. Why should there not be a 
list of bachelors as well as a list of 
lawyers and physicians? To a young 
lady of business, or a practical mother, 
having young ladies on her hands, a 
catalogue of bachelors, with their re- 
sidences, would be of the greatest in- 
terest and utility, particularly if it was 
accompanied by a table, arranged in ^ 
columns, showing the age and the in- 
come of the parties, with a few obser- 
vations upon their tastes, tempers, and 
dispositions. We shall give an ex- 
ample, with imaginary names and de- 
tails, for Mr. Thom’s guidance next 
year 
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Name. 

Beiidencei. 

Age. 

Estate. 

Remarks. 

Sir Smithson Smith, Bart., 
(Of Nova Scotia) 

South Fredorick- 
st. — no country 
scat known. 

Middi^ 

None in Nova 
Scotia, little any- 
where else. 

A good specula- 
tion, as his wife 
would be Lady 
Smithson Smith. 

Geo. Augustus Snaggs, Esq. 

A Boarding- 
house in tho sub- 
urbs. 

33 

Property in the 
funds, exi)ecta- 
tions from an 
uncle, &;c. 

Looking out for 
a wife, and has no 
doubt that his 
name alone will get 
him a good one. 

Robert Hunter Boozy; Ksrp 

Kildare-street ; 
cottage at the 
Curragh. 

35 

Very good, but 
much incumbered 

Fond of field- 
sports and the bot- 
tle — a vevy good 
speculation. 

Patrick John Strutt Strutt, 

The houses of 
his relatives and 
friends. 

40, or 
tlicre- 
abouts 

Looking fur a 
good place under 
Government ; — 
when he gets one 
will be well off. 

His wife will be 
Mrs. Strutt Strutt. 

Driscoll O’Driscoll, 

1 

(’aatle Driscoll, 
in Co. Mayo. 

4.5 or 
60 

Enough to say 
that he is a pro- 
jjrietor in the Co. 
Mayo. 

His hair very 
black, but sus- 
pected to be a wig. 
Teeth excellent — 
by the first Lon- 
don dentist. 

0. D. T. Tomkinson, Esq., 

Small house in 
Holles-st., cot- 
tage near Bray. 

32 

1 

1 Gross income 

1 large ; nett not 
considerable, but 1 
his father living, 
and ho has an 
uncle in Califor- 

A young lady 
might do worse 
than take pity 
upon him. 

Harry Lackland Briflit,E'»q. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chamljers in ! 
Ileiiriettu-strcet. 

25 j 

nia. 

1 Estate in his 

head. I 

1 

j 

Called to the bar, 
and is confident he 
will be a judge in 
a few years. A lady 
wishing to be u 
judge's w’ife would 
do well to think of 
him. 


A column nii^ht be a<1ile(l with ad- 
vantage for the j^eneral health of each 
individual ; and the table nii^ht be 
made highly useful to gentlemen as 
well as to hulies, hy setting forth the 
convivial habits of each bachelor; whe- 
ther he is a dinner-giving sort of a 
man, or a dining- out sort of a man ; 
what clubs he belongs to, and where 
he was black-balled, if anywhere ; for 
there are always a multitude of inde- 
pendent young men about town, to 
whom the acquaintance of bachelors 
of some standing in the world is a 
matter of great importance, provided 
they are thoroughly ** sans reproche,’* 
and htave the spirit and good-feeling to 
give snug dinnei s to their young friends 
at their lodgings or hotels. 

With respect to dinners, indeed, we 
would propose a more extensive im- 
provement in our directory statistics. 


Asthereis nothing which distinguishes 
one set of houses more from another 
in a great city, than the difterence be- 
tween their notions of hospitality, it 
would be highly advantageous, par- 
ticularly to strangers visiting us, to be 
enabled to see at one view what houses 
give dinners, what houses give none, 
and to have the dinner-giving houses 
pniperly classified according to the 
relative merits and capacities of their 
several cooks, larders, and cellars. 
We suspect this information would 
interest many more people than are 
interested by the prices of peas and 
beans, or the number of madman in 
the Richmond Lunatic Asylum. Such 
a table would take something of the 
following model-form : (For obvious 
reasons we leave blanks for the names 
of the streets, and numbers of the 
houses.) 
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Houses. 

Dinners. 

1 Company. 

WMne. 

1 Cooking. 

No square, 

0 

• 0 

0 

! 

1 ^ 

street, 

Frequent. 

Stupid, mlseel- 

Varies witli 

Ditto 



laiKiuus, and on 

company. 




the inclu.sivc 





principle. 



square, 

Rare events. 

Select and stu- 

Fair. 

Fair. 



pill, on the 




{ exclusive princi- 


' 


1 pie. 


1 

row. 

Not uncomiiion. 

(^iicer people, 

Too good for 

Much too good for , 



with queer faces. 

the company. 

biich queer people. , 



in (pieer dresses. 


1 

place, 

Two every year. 

IMobs. (You 

Not particularly 

Quantity much ! 



long to read the 

vinous. 

moi’e remarkable ^ 



riot a< t, and di*)- 


than* qualitv. ! 



ncisethem.) 


i 

square. 

Not frequent 

Agreeable. 

Excellent. 

Commnidablc. i 


eiiou^li. 



1 

street, 

Often. 

Family parties. 

(iiiestionablc. 

Abominable. 


This is what we call ** useful know- 
ledge;” for how often do wc cultivate 
people with great pains, vi^it them, 
bow to them in the street, notice tliem 
in public places, and even sometimes 
make them little presents, or send 
them boxes of game, all undtr the 
impression that their houses are de- 
sirable to dine at ; when it turns out 
in the end that they either give no din- 
ners at all (like the first house in the 
foregoing table), or, like the fifth in 
the list, entertain a rabble twice a-year 
with dishes as cold as charity, and wine 
from the neighbouring grocer’s. Then, 
on the other hand, how many worthy 
people do we often neglect, and even 
snub in society, who have the highest 
claims ujion our consideration, only 
that they labour under the disadvan- 
tage of having no public and authentic 
organ to record their hospitalities, and 
procure for them the respect they de- 
serve. Take the second and the sixth 
mansions in the above table for exam- 
ples. Only think how such houses 
would rise in reputation if Mr. Thom 
were to take the hint we now give, and 
enrich his volume with the statistics 
of good living. The scent of their 
dinners would not be long in spreading 
all over the town—the bouquet of their 
dishes would be wafted on the wings 
of the wind to all points of the com- 
pass ; and, what is more, modest worth 
would be forced out of retirement ; 
the rose would no longer blush unseen, 
or the gem sparkle in unfathomed 
caves : all the world would know the 
people who have the good taste and 


the good feeling to feast their friends 
hamisomely and fiequcntly, and thus, 
as far as in them lies, promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber — performing a most important 
part of the “whole duty of man,” 

It is not for us to profess to instruct 
Mr. Thom how to obtain the equally 
curious and useful information neces- 
sary to form a comiJfL^te directory to H 
the city of Dublin, considered under 
a social and hospitable aspect ; hut wc 
may mention one or two sources of in- 
telligence which occurs to us. Re- 
turns might be obtained, without much 
expense, from the members of that 
admirable corps of respectable men in 
blue coats and w'hite waistcoats, who 
otficiate by day as Mercuries and Ger- 
ber uses to the public departments, and 
minister by night as supernumerary 
Ganymedes at the tables of people 
who give dinners. These respectable 
men, for such they are in every point 
of view, could indeed furnish much 
more information than mere lists of 
the houses where their convivial ser- 
vices are rendered ; the store of anec- 
dote, the knowledge of character, ne- 
cessarily accumulated by them in the 
course of their professional labours, 
must needs be very great ; and a most 
agreeable companion to the almanac 
might be formed out of their note- 
books, if they take notes, as we trust 
they do. But, at all events, they 
might be called upon to make return’s 
of those who employ them on festive 
occasions, and such returns would 
bo most valuable. Another plan 
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would be to use the metropolitan police 
for our purposes, as the constabulary 
are constantly, and most beneficially, 
employed to collect much less interest- 
ing statistical details all over the 
island. The police are not so very 
busy watching, or catching thieves, 
that they might not also bo required 
to observe and report upon the exter- 
nal phenomena which indicate the 
existence of a genial system of house- 
keeping. At an early hour of the day 
who does not remark the boys of the 
poulterers, fish-mongers, and butchers, 
with baskets or trays, traversing their 
several beats, and dropping a turkey 
here, a pheasant there ; at one house 
a turbot and couple of lobsters ; at 
another a haddock, with oysters, and 
so on, until their loads are discharged, 
and they are at leisure to play at 
Scotch- hop, or jump Jim Crow for 
the rest of the day. Then, between 
six and seven in the evening, just as 
the moon is seen mounting over the 
chimneys, or Hesperus begins to 
twinkle through the chinks in the 
clouds, unobservant must he be of 
what is passing about him, who does 
not notice another interesting class of 
carriers, the apprentices of the con- 
feeliontTS and pastry-cooks, gliding 
through the dinnVr-giving quarters of 
the town, bearing on their heads, or 
under their arms, wooden boxes, in- 
scribed “ Poison,” Doyle,” or “ Gio- 
vanni," and containing all the devices 
and ** specious miracles" of patisserie — 
creams of all colours and flavours, the 
numerous species of the great genus, 
pudding; in short, all that French 
fancy and Italian art, coming in aid of 
our native tastes (which, even in our 
second courses, has a strong tendency 
to the solid rather than the elegant), 
has invented for our superfluous eat- 
ing. Now, what could be easier than 
for Mr. Thom to make an arrangement 
with the commissioners of police, by 
which the police might be directed to 
note the houses where these several 
consignments of fish, flesh, fowl, or 
confectionary are deposited, with the 
actual amounts of the deposits in each 
case ? By this process, pursued say 
for a twelvemonth, we should have a 
very close approximation, indeed, to 
the relative merits of the Dublin houses 
during that period; and it is plain 
that the police might collect a still 
more exact body of information, by 
availing themselves of the facilities 


which they notoriously have (and noto- 
riously avail themselves of for their 
private purposes), of penetrating the 
areas of houses, and holding familiar 
intercourse with the cooks and other 
domestics, who, holding the keys of 
our “safes and larders, are the very 
highest authorities from whom infor- 
mation could be obtained. But there 
is still a third method which might 
be taken, and which we are dis- 
posed to prefer to either of the 
former, as being more ingenious and 
scientific. Indeed, the full develop- 
ment of it we reserve for a paper 
which we shall either read at the 
Iloyal Irish Academy, or request some 
friend to read for us at some reunion 
of the Statistical Society, where we 
have not the honour of figuring our- 
selves. We propose, then, to apply 
the thermometer to the purpose of 
the proposed research, upon the ob- 
vious principle that, as the tempe- 
rature of the kitchen increases with 
the quantity of good cheer cooked in 
it, the degrees of culinary heat must 
afford a faithful index to the degrees 
of hospitable fervour. We would em- 
ploy a number of well-instructed young 
men, provided with most delicate in- 
struments, to carry them all round 
the town, at a certain hour to befixed 
by a careful determination of the period 
of the day when the temperature of the 
kitchen is at the maximum, and we 
would enjoin them to record, with 
scrupulous accuracy, the tale told by 
the thermometer at each successive 
railing. This sort of Thermo-gastric 
Survey of Dublin (or, Gastro-ther- 
mometric, if you please to call it so), 
would put the Ordnance Survey en- 
tirely out of countenance. Perhaps, 
as a rival undertaking, the best name 
of all for our project would bo the 
Battery, meaning the Kitchen Battery, 
Survey ; but, there’s ** nothing in a 
name the substantial advantages of 
the plan proposed will, we hope and 
trust, recommend it to those whose 
interest, as well as duty, it must be to 
see it carried into execution. The 
thermometers employed for the test of 
hospitality might be graduated, or, 
rather, the graduations marked as fol- 
lows : — 

Splendid and frequent. 

Plain and generous. 

Very comfortable. 

Comfortable. 

Occasional and excellent. 
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Occasional and tolerable. 

Seldom and indifferent. 

Seldom or never. 

Never. • 

The mathematical instrumcnt-mabers 
would do well to have a stock of ther- 
mometers instantly manufactured upon 
this savoury principle. There would 
be a large demand for them, indepen- 
dently of the order which Mr. Thom 
would be sure to'give for his Directory 
of 1 851 . Can a more agreeable philo- 
sophical recreation be imagined, than 
to ramble about the town on an even- 
ing, when one is unfortunately free 
from social engagements, and, pulling 
out our little jiocket-therinometer and 
note-book, make our grave observa- 
tions upon the convivial temperatures 
of the houses of our friends and ac- 
quaintances? A small telescope, of 
great penetrating power, might aKo 
be employed with advantage, to enable 
us to pry, in the spirit of scientific 
curiosity, into the interiors of kitchens, 
and witness, in detail, the working of 
that subterraneous machinery by which, 
more than by any other moving power, 
the world is swayed and governe<l. 
But we refrain from offering moro 
suggestions on this head at iiresent. 

Here is another hint, the social iin- 
portanceof which will be felt by thou- 
sands of readers. We would take cai e 
to have those houses in which the chil- 
dren come in after dinner, marked, or 
stigmatised, with an asterisk, as Ro- 
imin Catholics are distinguished in the 
list of the peers. By this means, those 
who abhor, detest, and abjure the sys- 
tem of a post-prandial irrujition of the 
little Goths ami Visigoths of a fainilv, 
would ham in what disorderly estii- 
hli.«-hmcnrs so flagrant an abuse is per- 
mitted, and would be careful to a\oicl 
their ill-omened tliresholds ; while 
those, on the other hand, who take a 
barbarous sati-faction in the spectacle 
of juvenile gluttony, as some unques- 
tionably do, would have the correspoiid- 
mg a<l vantage of knowing where that 
pleasure is sure to form partoftbeenter- 
la'ninent. In the same way as we pro- 
pose to have a Directory indicating the 
several degrees of activity in the culi- 
naiy department, that make such im- 
portant distinctions between one roof 
ami atiotii"!’, we would also have a 
similar ki*y to the relative attrac- 
tions of houses, in point of general 
gaiety and fascination; in fact we would 
have a key to the drawing-room as 


well as a key to the kitchen. A com- 
plete town-guide ought to inform us 
what houses aro dull and morose — 
whatcheerful and good-natured — what 
abound with buxom, handsome, agree- 
able women — what are inhabited by 
duennas, and ogresses — what by blue- 
stockings — what by angelical people — 
what by evangelical — in what sa- 
loons you are liable to be riddled to 
death — in what punned within an inch 
of your life — where you may do what 
you like — where you must do what 
other people like — where people have 
sense enough to talk nonsense occa- 
sionally — and where they are so non- 
sensical as to be always sensible an«l 
steady : we would have those musical 
houses distinguished with marks of 
honour where the music is the best of 
its kind — in which caseaA/7/eis music to 
be tolerated as a mode of entertaining 
company. As to those ** mansions of 
woe,’* tenanted by the common herd 
of piano-thumping sisters, fiute-playing 
brothers, and choruses of scjualling 
cousins, we would invent some new 
note of warning to point them out, 
and include them in the same statistical 
return with those never-enough-to-he- 
execrated houses where the mirseiy 
fry euirie in with the jellies and creams. 

We have already stated how we 
would make our improved Directory 
eminently useful to young women, 
by a ^ull and carefully- pre[»ared list of 
bachelors, out of which a maiden must 
be very hard to he pleased if she can- 
not select some Lothario to her f.incy, 
hard as female fincy proverbially is to 
hit. Of course it uould be only fair to 
give a corresponding catalogue of 
iiiarriagfiihle ladies, for the beiicHt of 
« Cfclehs in Search of a Wife.** This 
part of our pl.ui we should like to seo 
executed with great pains and accu- 
racy. A complete return of the girls 
of Dublin, with their several styles of 
beuuty,tlieir heights and other measure- 
tneiits, their talents and uccoiiiplish- 
nieiits, their airs, tempers, whims, 
caprices and propensities, their ranks 
and coiinectioiis-,-aiid above ail, their 
fortunes and expectations, — would ho 
an invaluable guide to practical young 
men, and well worth a host of Mr. 
Thoni*s present tables of exjiurts and 
imports, corn-averages, and hills of 
iiiortality. Such a return might bo 
made upon a model like the follow- 
ing 
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ChrUtiunNi'inc. 

8Irn.\inc. 

style of lleauty 

Fortune, 

Temper. 

ConnectionB. 

Accompr&hments. 

Victoria 

Bourke ... 

Dutch. 

Uncertaip. 

• 

Quick. 

Connaught 

Pimts and paints 
hand-screens. 

Jane*Eleanora ... 

De Potts . . 

Pale and 
sentimental. 

Persona] 
property — a 
poodle, and 
a tiara of 
Irish dia- 
monds. 

Smooth. 

Agreatmany 
cousins in the 
country. 

Hums tunes in 
private. Draws 
in chalk. The 
“Pet Pig” in the 
Amateur Exhibi- 
tion is by her. 

Henrietta 

Ogle ... 

Florid and 
globular. 

Xl,000 con- 
sols. 

Change- 

able. 

TheShabbies 
and Seedics. 

Innumerable. 

Auricula 

Primrose.. 

Wan and 
slight. 

£500, and a 
geranium- 
stand. 

Doveltke. 

Pastoral and 
rural. 

Paints flowers on 
satin, aud writes 
lines on linnets 
and cow slips. 

Patty Maria 

Parrot ... 

Charming. 

A fortune in Animated, 
herself. 

Professional. 

Principally con- 
versation. 

Myrtllla 

Skipworth. 

Pretty. 

£3,000 (be- 
lieve the half 
of it) 

Breezy, 
but only a 
zephyr. 

Great people 
(in their own 
opinion). 

1 

Paints ill oils — 
see her picture of 
“ Nebuchadnez- 
zar Smoking,” in 
the Amateur Ex- 
liibition. 

Maria Theresa ... 

Fitzdickens. 

A beauty. 

1 

Immaterial. 

Divine, 
(her mo- 
ther’s re- 
port). 

O/ncial and 
iuiluential. 

Sings, plays, dan- 
ces, paints, talks, 
writes, &c., &c., 
painted a Cenci, 
SCO it at the ex- 
hibition. 

Celeslina Arachne 

Spunner ... 

Dumpy. { 

Variously 
stated, some 
say£ 10,000, 
some £2000. 

Might be 
Ix'tter, 
might be 
worse. 

Piiseyitical. 

Clmunts Requi- 
ems, and embroi- 
ders pulpit cush- 
1 ions. 

Cecilia 

1 

Skylark... 

Angular. 

Not much, 
except a lot 
of music, aud 
a piping bull- 
linoh. 

Squally. 

Musical. 

Ut, Re, Sol, Di, 
Tol, Rol, De, Rul 

Augusta Coii'itaiitia 

Peabody... 

Colossal. 

Kents of 
houses on 
Peabody ter- 
race, Kath- 
1 mines. 

Even and 
sour. 

1 

1 

Municipal. 

i 

Made a model of 
i Peabody Terrace 
in rotten -wood, 
and a tigurc of 
Aldorinan Pea- 
body in cheese. 
See Am. Exhib. 


There might be a ^oparute table of 
billows, or they might be included in 
the fun going, under the general head- 
ing of huliea in want of husbands. 
The necessary information for this re- 
turn would be obtained with the ut- 
most facility, fur mothers would he 
only too glad to send in reports of the 
charms and accomplishments of their 
daughters, and the widows would 
be sure to give an account of them- 
selves. With respect to drawing and 
painting, we would be far from insi- 
nuating that the ladies of Dublin, inget- 
ting up the Amateur Exhibition, were, 
in the least degree, iniluenced by a 
wish to advertise their several prod- 
ciencies with the brush and pencil ; 
but that exhibition has certainly had 


the desirable cflect of disclosing the 
fascinating possessors of an elegant ami 
pruisewonhy accomplishment. Sensi- 
bie husbands will always encourage 
painting in their wives, provided they 
paint any other faces but their own. 
Designing with the pencil keeps the 
sex from designing in other ways, not 
so uaohjectionahle ; and, moreover, 
the domestic and sedentary nature of 
the occupation has a direct tendency 
to restrain tht'm from gadding about 
town, and particularly from straying 
into Grafton-street, a thorouglifare to 
which husbands and fathers have a de- 
cided and most natural aversion. As 
in all probability the exhibition of 
amateur artists will, in due course of 
time, suggest the expediency of a like 
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exhibition of amateur musicians^ for 
the same or like charitable purposes, 
Mr. Thom will, probably, before the 
end of the present year jjossess ample 
materials for filling up the column de- 
voted to female accomplishment^ in 
the proposed table. It will, then, be 
for the marrying men of Dublin to 
consider whether they ought not to 
take steps to divulge their own agree- 
able qualities and acquirements, and 
whether they ought not to follow the 
example set tht*m at the Dublin So- 
ciety, and secure some other public 
building, or enclosure, sufficiently spa- 
cious for the display of those gentle- 
manlike feats, exercises, and accom- 
plishments by which men, in search of 
wives, find favour in the eyes of women 
on the look out for husbands. 


[April, 

We flatter ourselves that by this 
time we have established a fair claim 
to a large participation in the profits 
of the Directory for 1851, improved, 
as it would be immensely, by the adop- 
tion of our suggestions, and obtain- 
ing an enormous increase of circula- 
tion. But we could easily add to the 
number of our hints. A list of bores, 
w'cH classified, specifying their haunts 
and inodes of annoyance, and giving 
practical directions for either shunning 
them, or extinguishing them, wouhl 
be ten times as useful as the receipts 
given in the common publications for 
destroying mice and rats, or extirpat- 
ing the far less vexatious bores of the 
insect kingdom. A table like this 
would be most welcome : — 


Name. 

Spcfics of Bore. 

Haunts. 

Dlri'ctiuns. 

Fydgett (Francis John) 

ISIisccllaneoiis 
and universal. 

Public places, Lec- 
ture- Kooins, Meet- 
ings of Soeietu*.s, 
Levees, Ve.‘ tries, 
^^e., wherever peo- 
ple can go without 
invitation. 

Keep him at a distance, 
if you can ; if you enn- 
not, be ns savage to him 
as possible. 

Daubeny (Salvator It.) 

Artistic. 

Art-Union Kx- 
hibition'*, Auctions, 
Cranficld’s, &.c. 

WliUli! Lillibtillcro 
and lake Mini)'. 

Cocker (Decimus Zero) 

Statistical — price 
of oats, tenant- 
right, &c. 

Statistical S^x’ic- 
ty, Pecord (Jfiiccs, 
Cliainb(r of Corn- 
men e, Cubtoni- 
IloubC, &e. 

1 1) n bis facts and 

c — d his tigures. 

1 

Crofts (Don Pacilico) 

Temperance and 
peace. 

Fcclcs-strcct. 

Pitcli him into the 
Litlcy, and give liim 
his bellyful of liis fa- 
vourite clement. 

Skeleton ( JosepliThy nne) 

Famine and Cho- 
lera. Prospects of 
Ireland. 

Kingstown IJail- 
way. 

Throw him out, or 
Jump out yourself. 

Harrow (Triptolcmus) 

Agriculturjil — 
GreenCrops,(iua- 
no, Thorough 

Draining, Smith 
ofDcanstown,and 
Mr. Bullcn, Spade 
Husbandry, 

S.u*kville-strcct 
Agricultural Asso- 
tion. 

When he comes to 
the spado husbandry, 
give liim a diy» 

Vigors (Hercules Arm- 
strong) 

Hypochondriac. 

Medical Hull. 

Congratulate him on 
his robust health and 
he will never speak to 
you more. 

Seedy (Peto Le Peer) 

, 1 

Solicitor-Gene- 
ral for all manner 
of Asylums, Hos- 
pitals, Institu- 
tions, and objects 
generally, not for- 
getting himself. 

lie appears to he 
ubiquitous. 

Lend him a couple of 
guineas on his private 
account, on the Vicar 
of Wakcticld’s principle. 
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Wo have only one more suggestion 
on the present occasion, and it relates 
to the commercial part of the direc- 
tory, in which wo think we have a va- 
luable improvement to propose. We 
should like to see a classification of 
.the shops of Dublin, which would 
enable us to distinguish those illiberal 
and mercenary houses, which think 
more of the return of their capital 
than of the return of their customers, 
from the high-minded establishments, 
where the public accommodation is the 
first object, and their private profits 
a mere secondary consideration. It is 
obvious that nothing checks the ope- 
rations of commerce, interferes with 
the easy, cordial, and frequent inter- 
course of buyer and seller, and de- 
grades mercantile transactions into a 
mere sordid barter, so much as the 
obstacles which nniny tradespeople 
throw in the way of the most willing 
customers, in the form of bills, and 
the system of stickling for money-pay- 
ments ; and it is equally clear that 
those who conduct business on the op- 
posite plan (that of encouraging, not 
repelling their customers) act on the 
best possible principle for filling their 
shops with purchasers ; and must, in 
fact, soon monopolise all business done 
in their respective lines, particularly 
if they are careful to be always pro- 
vided with the very best articles to be 
procured from the miinufacturers, A 
great fuss is made about bills in 
Chancery, and no doubt it would be a 
great public service to abridge and 
curtail them ; but for one per.son who 
is interested in the reform of bills of 
that kind, there are a thousand inte- 
rested ill reforming the equally prolix 
and disagreeable bills of merchants 
and tradesmen. After all, how few 
of us have anything to do with bills in 
Chancery ; while who is there in the 
community who is not continually 
called upon to answer the bill of some 
wine-merchant, shoemaker, milliner. 


or tailor ? Why, there are very few 
of those people who do not file a bill 
against us at least once in the twelve- 
monjth ; selecting, too, for that liti- 
gious and hostile proceeding the blessed 
season of Christmas, which might well 
suggest a more pacific and charitable 
line of conduct. But it is to be hoped, 
for the honour of human nature and 
the credit of commerce, that all shop- 
keepers are not equally sordid. We 
think the public ought to know what 
houses do business like Jews, and what 
like Christians; in what houses there is 
always going on a dark, malignant sys- 
tem of entering and recording the 
smallest purchase made by their oldest 
and best friends, for the purpose of 
eking out an atrocious yearly bill ; and 
in what, on the contrary, commercial 
dealitigs are divested altogether, or as 
much as possible, of the innumerable 
littlenesses, bitternesses, and dirtinesses 
inseparable from the transfer of money 
from hand to hand. There ought, 
therefore, to be lists of shops and 
warehouses, arranged according to the 
facilities and encouragements afforded 
to their customers. The letter J to 
indicate the griping, mercenary and 
Jewish system, and C to mark the 
liberjil, civilised, and Christian method 
of transacting business, would be the 
simplest and most appropriate way of 
effecting the object. 

W e have now done our duty, which 
is only to give hints, not to carry them 
into execution. We are not authors, 
makers, or publishers of directories, 
like Mr. Thom. It is for him to de- 
cide whether he will take our advice 
in 1851, or again attempt to palm 
upon the public, as a complete town- 
guide, a work so glaringly defective in 
the kind of information which men upon 
town stand most in need of, and with- 
out which a Dublin Directory is just 
about as useful to a Dublin woman as 
a Directory for Pekin or Constanti- 
nople. 
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EXOLISU NOTIONS 0 

The kingdom of Cockaigne is an im- 
portant portion of the world, lying 
between Whitechapel on the east, and 
Charing Cross on the west, close by 
that richest of rivers, the Thames. 
The natives are, upon the whole, a 
meritorious people, though not with- 
out faults. They are nimble-witted, 
quick in action, smooth and voluble in 
speech, exceedingly conceited, full of 
enterprise, and incapable of permanent 
depression. Their natural turn for 
speculation and enterprise often in- 
volves them in temporary misfortune ; 
but your cockney (who even in his 
most excited moments keeps accounts) 
settles his disordered affairs somehow 
or another, and begins again with ap- 
parently as much superficial vivacity 
and profound self-esteem as ever. 
Indeed, the story runs, that were a 
genuine cockney to be crushed by a 
cart on London Bridge, and then 
pitched over the parapet into the 
Thames, he would presently rise from 
the bottom, and be seen (perhaps with 
a pen behind his car) swimming as 
briskly and boldly as a water-fowl 
among the steam-boats. 

Of late years some of these people, 
though formerly given altogether to 
city pursuits, have sought to distin- 
guish themselves in agriculture. They 
have both farmed, and written about 
farming. There is a Mr. Mechi, who 
attends to cutlery in Lecadenhall-htreet, 
and to cultivation at Triptree Farm in 
Essex. Few farmers have made more 
splutter in the agricultural world of 
late years than this gentleman. He 
still sells cutlery in the city, and well 
it is for his exchequer that he does so ; 
but his deeper thoughts are given to 
the operations of the plough and the 
writing of agricultural pamphlets. He 
is a devoted disciple of the new school, 
and ardently advocates the copious 
outlay of capital, even upon the most 
indifferent land, and in the face of 
foreign competition. He confesses, 
however, that, with all his skill, and all 
his ability to teach others, he has, as 
yet, made no money for himself by 
farming. From cutlery, and not from 
crops, his revenues are still derived. 


^ IRISH IMPROVEMENT. 

Another city agriculturist is Mr. 
Hewitt Davis, who is a land-agent and 
auctioneer at 3, Frederick’s Place, Old 
.Tewry, and who has actually managed 
farms of large extent within twelve 
miles of Saint Paul’s : for such things 
there are on the Surrey side of the 
river. He, too, is a man of the new 
school, and thinks that, with the capi- 
tal and intelligence which are applied 
to affairs of trade, English agriculture 
may be profitably carried on even in 
the ftice of free trade, though he ad- 
mits that “ this sudden drop to free 
trade has deprived every farmer of a 
fifth of his capital, and must ruin a 
numerous class, who are unable to 
withstand so large and sudden a depri- 
vation of their means to work their 
farms.” One thing Mr. Davis does 
not explain, however, and that is, how 
he escaped making a great fortune by 
his large farms when prices were high, 
since he thinks that even at present 
prices, by attention to his admirable 
methods of cultivation, a fair profit 
may still he made. 

In agricultural literature Mr. Hewitt 
Davis surpasses the gentleman in 
Leadenhall-street. He has protested, 
in sundry potent pamphlets, against the 
waste of corn from the practice of too 
thickly sowing, and has gravely as- 
sured the public that in this very way 
from seven to eight millions sterling per 
annum are not only wasted, but much 
worse than that, for the mischief done 
to the crops, by the superabundance of 
plants in the ground, is even a gre.ater 
loss than the cost of the superfluous 
seed. He has also enlarged on the 
heresy of hedge-rows, and the hope- 
lessness of successful farming in tim- 
ber-smothered" land. All this is for the 
benefit of the English ; but Mr. Davis 
is not content with teaching the Eng- 
lish : he has his scheme for I reland, too; 
and it is on this account that we have 
done ourselves the honour to take his 
last two-shilling pamphlet into our se- 
rious consideration. 

Mr. Hewitt Davis asks himself the 
important question, << What can bedone 
to Improve Ireland ?" And though he 
admits that the question has been often 
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asked before^ and appears to have 
** constantly baffled the consideration 
# of the wisest heads/' it does not appear 
to give him much trouble to find an 
answer. He confesses, indeed, to some 
diffidence in offering anew suggestion, 
and affirms that it is only ** the strong 
need" for something being done that 
induces him to offer his plan to the 
public. It is clear enough that if the 
need for a plan of improvement be 
strong, the diffidence of the kind pro- 
jector is not; but.it is not at all certain 
that his suggestion is as ** new" as he 
thinks it. We must, however, give 
this gentleman of the Old Jewry great 
credit for his benevolence. He says he 
has in view not only the improvement 
of tlie husbandry of Ireland, but the 
amendment of the morals, habits, and 
condition of its agricultural labour- 
ers. Think of this gentleman, in the 
very heart of the innocent city of Lon- 
don, and in that part of it called Fre- 
derick’s Place," sacred to Israelites 
without guile — think of his patriotic 
concern for the morals of Irish labour- 
ers in Ireland ! But how' is the refor- 
mation to be effected? First, after the 
manner of some eminent rhetoricians, 
he tells us how the thing desiderated 
' is not to oe done. He would not, he 
says, attempt it “ by introducingScotch 
and Knglish farmers as examples to the 
natives." This, he assures us, has fre- 
quently been done, and has signally 
failed. The Irish, in his opinion, will 
not learn from foreign examples. 
Their prejudices, settled habits, and 
customs are obstacles that a stranger 
cannot overcome. But Mr. Hewitt 
Davis is not therefore daunted. Much, 
he thinks, might be done by making 
British- taught Irishmen the teitchers 
and fellow-labourers of the Irish — 
“ thus shewing them the improvement 
' they are capable of * — and bringing 
home to them masters against whom 
they would have no Irish prejudices. 
He would make managers of natives 
who, understanding their feelings 
and humours, would not be prevented, 
by running counter to them, from 
, leading them into new ways.” Mr. 
Davis believes that this, as all expe- 
pericnce has shewn, is the only mode 
by which improvement may be grafted 
on a native stock. Having thus fixed 
his principles of improvement in bis 
own mind, this agricultural Socrates 
of the Old Jewry, In the city of Lon- 


don, proceeds to lay <)own his plan, in 
which bucolic and benevolent philoso- 
phy are equlilly conspicuous; to say 
nothing of the little episodical expe- 
dient of getting the services of strong 
lris|^ lads of sixteen and upwards, 
noil only gratis, but accompanied with 
a small premium I Here is the plan of 
this “ diffident" projector 

“ Most persons are acquainted with the 
parochial practice pursued in England, of 
apprenticing out to mechanical trades and 
services the pauper children, as they attain 
sunicient maturity. Of the advantages of 
this 83*stem the public arc generally sensible. 

1 allude not so much to the relief from their 
charge, that results from thus providing for 
them, but rather to the good that is done to 
society by tlic conversion into useful mem- 
bers that takes place, of those who otherwise 
woulil prove an increasing clog, and a fruit- 
ful source of mischief. Many important 
improvements have originated from this 
source, and high civic honours have been 
attained by means of the education thus 
given ; and I would suggest that a similar 
practice, modified and extended to the sons 
of small farmers, might readily be adopted 
in Ireland, and with this advantage to the 
youths, that their miLstcrs being found them 
in England or Scotland, their education 
should be superior to that to be gained at 
home. 

“ By the assistance of Government, a ge- 
neral system of apprenticing to this countiy 
might be easily arranged. For the sake of 
having their services gratis, and a small 
premium, farming and other masters might 
readily be found to accept for three or four 
years lads of the age of sixteen and up-,' 
wards. My idea is that youths so domesti- 
cated and trained would get accustomed to a 
higher order of comforts, and readily and 
pennaneiitly acquire knowleilge and habits 
that they afterwards would take back to Ire- 
land, returning with the improved feelings 
that higher vivilisation generates, freed of 
their own prejudices, and without the impe- 
diment of that of the natives to work against 
them," 

Gibbon, in his arbour at Lausanne, 
when he put the last finishing-touch to 
his Decline and Fall," can scarcely 
have been more pleased with himself 
than this gentleman, in his back-office 
in the Old Jewry, after concluding the 
foregoing paragraph. He doubtless 
imagined the success of his plan ; and 
in his mind’s eye he observed these 
youths retur ning to Ireland ** with the 
Improved that higher civilisa- 

tion generates," and with that enlarged 
sense of generosity and joviality which 
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an apprenticed labourer in an English 
farm-house is so likely to acquired- 
returning to Ireland to impress upon 
the natives** the superiority of IJng- 
lish ways» and the advantage of i^ 1 i^at- 
ing English habits. The Irish pecq^e* 
however, sometimes also indulge^in 
meditation ; and it may occur to them 
that the civilisation of the labourers 
in the English agricultural districts is 
not of a very high order. A book is 
extant, under the title of ** A Report 
on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture in England ;** 
and having perused that, we do not 
gather from it that agricultural ap- 
prentices were highly civilised, or 
likely so to be. Their thoughts, when 
they had any, seemed chiefly bent upon 
food. Their “higher civilisation** 
fended altogether to a good bellyful. 
Ifigenii largitor venter ^ is a fancy of the 
satiric poet; but here the operation 
seems to be the other way. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of the evidence 
from Devonshire : — 

** I was apprenticed soon after I was nine 
years old. My master had a good deal of 
land ; he had four or five apprentices bc^iides 
me. I had a good place. I never was 
beaten or ilUused t)y iny master ; but 1 was 
badly used by the other appreniicea. Ap- 
prentices always beat each other, go wherever 
you will. I had plenty to cat and drink. 
We all got dinner together. Wo had meat 
every day— generally boiled pork; some- 
times we might have mutton. Wc had brotli 
for breakfast sometimes ; at other times fried 
bacon and potatoes. I alwsiys had a belly- 
ful ; if short one day^ I made vp for it the 
next. The l>oys and men (eight or nine of 
hem) slept in one room. 1 went to school 
before I was apprenticed, but not afterwards. 
1 went to a Sunday-school, but 1 had to give 
H up : 1 bad to attend to cattle. 1 think my 
^lace was a very good one. I don’t think 
ither places in general were so good. .1 
lave heard other apprentice's speak difre« 
'ently of their places to what I do." 

We wish to do all justice to the 
farm-labourers of England. They 
are a patient, hard-working race, who 
eat their victuals quietly, and have a 
great reverence for the parish con- 
stable ; but we never heard that they 
were remarkable either for intelligence 
or civilisation ; and it really occurs to 
js, notwithstanding the gravity of 
Mr. Davis, that there is something 
lighl^ ludicrous in the notion of 
SeachiDg a “higher civilisation'* to 


Irish lads, by making them" the asso- 
ciates of English farmers' labourers. 
There is, indeed, something appro- 
priate tp the condition of agricultural 
Ireland under the blessings of Peejite 
legislation, in recommending for its 
benefit the same treatment which is 
applied to the children of English 
paupers ; but this has a touch of 
satiric bitterness, scarcely to have been 
expected from the benevolent philo- 
sopher of the Old Jewry. 

But if Mr. Hewitt Davis had given 
himself the trouble to study the his- 
tory of Ireland, either in the earlier 
times of British connexion, or in 
more modern times, he would have 
found that his plan, however admir- 
able, is by no means original. Centu- 
ries ago the sons of Irish chiefs were 
occasionally brought up and trained 
in England, in order that, at their 
maturity, they might transplant Eng- 
lish tastes and habits to their own 
country. Some forty years ago, it 
occurred to one of the bright political 
geniuses of the time to send the 
Irish militia regiments to serve in 
England, while the English came to 
Ireland — the intention being, that the 
Irish should acquire English habits, 
while the English should set an ex- 
ample in this country for the common 
people to follow. The design was 
plausible — hut who can control nature? 
No one. Irish habits with all their 
faults — and we do not seek to extenuate 
them — have a something in them 
which does not give way to, but rather 
absorbs the “higher civilisation** of 
the English into itself. For nearly 
seven hundred years it has been found 
that dhc English who settle here, 
gradually become “ more Irish than 
the Irish themselves ;** while it does 
not appear that the force either of 
example, or habit, or association, will 
give a permanent British character to 
the Irish. We notice this as a fact 
in natural history. Some may think 
it a great misfortune — others may 
judge very differently ; but, whatever 
the true philosophy of the matter may 
be, it is but prudent to have regard to 
the fact. 

Perhaps it is not impossible to ac- 
count for it. Not many weeks ago we 
met near the Exchange of Liverpool, 
ns one goeth towards the docks, a man 
in coarse but not ragged clothing, who 
looked as if he would not be offend* 






